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tbeme, and possessed witli the spirit of men of another age,— 
the companions of his studies. The candid critic, passing 
lightly over sraall.defects, will dwell with hearty commendation 
uj)on the great merits of this work, to which we will now pro¬ 
ceed to introduce our readers. 

John EHot was born at Port Eliot, on the 20th of April 
1590, of an old Devonshire family, recently settled in G^rnwall; 
and when seventeen years of age, entered Exeter College, 
Oxford, as a Gentleman Commoner. After three years’ study, 
he left that university—without a degree indeed—but with a 
mind amply stored with classical learning, as the sequel of his 
life j|dll show. His education was fitly .completed, as an 
gentleman, by legal studies, at orfe of the Inns of 
Cbijrti #d by fopeigin travel. In 1611, he married Khada- 
gund, the only daughter of Richard Gedie of Trebursey, a 
Cornish genttoman of fortune; and in 1614, he entered the 
House of Ccwnmons, as Member for St. Germans. In the 
second Parliament of James I., to which he was now admitted 
in his twenty-fourth year, he was associated with many eminent 
men. Sir Francis Bacon was still sitting, in the Lower House, 
as Attorney-General. Wentworth was beginning his memor¬ 
able career of patriotism and })erfidy ; Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir 
Robert Cotton, Crewe, Hakewell, Nicholas Hyde, and Sir 
Janies AVhitelocke—fit examples of gravity and learning to a 
young statesman—had already espoused the popular cause. It 
was a short and barren Parliament, but not without significance. 
Already were the coming struggles between the Stuarts and 
their Parliaments foreshadowed. The electors had been tam¬ 
pered with by the Court, whose agents, or ‘ undertakers,’ had 
busied themselves to secure a majority. The Commons re¬ 
sented this interference with the freedom ol^ election; and 
debates of unaccustomed animation were carried on, amid cheers 
and interruptions not unworthy of liter times.* Jealousy of the 
influeiico of the Crown was further shown by a resolution that 
no Attorney-General, after Sir Francis Bacon, should sit in 
ower House; and Sandys succeeded in obtaining a vote 
“■ the King’s right to, levy im^xwsitions. These con- 
, with the Court, pushed somewhat Yurth^ than was 
folded the King an excuse for an untimely dissolution, 
people were very sorry for it,’ said Whitelockc, 
ray God we never see the like; ’ but it w'as to be 

jHws Chamberlain, writing to Sir Dudley Carleton, said, ‘ Many 
there who were more fit to have been among roaring boys foan 
* in that assemibly.’ (Vol. i. p. 24.) 
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followed by many of those ‘ unseasonable, unskilful, and preci- 
‘ pitate dissolutions ’ which Lord Clarendon looked upon as the 
source of ‘ those waters of bitterness ’ which*were tasted by his 
own {generation. 

Eliot, after two months’ ex])erience of Parliament, returned 
to private life, but not to profitless inaction. Public events, in 
which he himself had no concern, aroused the deepest feelin{Ts 
in his mind. The murder of Overbury in the Tower, the dis¬ 
grace of the favourite Somerset and Lady Essex, and the 
execution of Sir Walter Ilaleigh were, indeed, tragedies which 
must have moved the coldest natures. Of the latter he was 
himself a witness, and has left a graphic and touching notice. 

' All preparations that are terrible were presented to his eye. 
Guards and officers were about him, the scaffold and the executioner, 
the axe, and the more cruel expectations of his enemies. And what 
did all this work upon the resolution of our Raleigh ? Made it an 
impression of weak fear, or a distraction of his reason ? Nothing 
so little did that great soul suffer. He gathered only the more 
strength and advantage: his mind became the clearer, as if it had 
been freed from tlie cloud and oppression of the body; and such 
was his unmoved courage and placid temper, that while it changed 
the affection of the enemies who had come to witness it, and turned 
their joy to sorrow, it filled all men else with admiration and emotion, 
leaving with them only this doubt, whether death were more ac¬ 
ceptable to him or he more welcome unto death.’* 

Such heroism struck deep into the soul of Eliot; and when 
he came himself to suffer from injustice and tyranny, bis spirit 
was not less lofty than that of Kaleigh. Meanwhile his own 
career was shaped by Raleigh’s death. Sir Lewis Stukeley, 
having been the chief instrument in the sacrifice of that great 
man, soon fell yto disgrace, and was succeeded in his office of 
Vice-Admiral of Devon by Eliot. It was an office which, in 
default of ])olitical duties, w'as well suited to Eliot’s active 
temperament. Within his district he represented tlic ,Lord 
High Admiral, in all his varied functions. He was'' at once 
judge, administrator, and sea captain. ‘ He pressed men for 

* Vol. i. p. 34. The reader of taste will at once be struck by the 
extraordinary force and eloquence of Eliot’s stylo in this, and many 
other passages hereafter to be noticed. It is no exaggeration to say 
that we know of no truer master of the language. This man wrote 
like Raleigh, like Bacon, sometimes like Shakspearo; and with a con¬ 
ciseness rare even in the greatest English writers of the seventeenth 
century. Were the writings and speeches of Sir John Eliot less 
remarkable than they really are lor their substance and meaning, 
they would deserve to be studied for the beauty of his language, 
which, indead, has never been exceeded, j 
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* the public service at sea ; he boarded private ships; decided 
‘ upon the lawfulness of prizes; and adjudged salvage claims 
‘ for wrecks.’ He now received the dignity of knighthood, 
and was brought into official intercourse w'ith the King’s new 
favourite, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who having risen, 
like a vizier in the Arabian Nights, from king’s cup-bearer to 
first minister, enjoyed, with all his other luuiours and offices, 
that of Dord Iligli Admiral of England. At iirst, this con¬ 
nexion promised well for Eliot, who in his continental travels 
had become acquainted with the youthful Villiers; but it was 
soon to bring trouble and wrongs upon him. 

The Vice-Admiral had no sinecure. T(* have ca})tured 
pirates and heard Admiralty causes would merely have afforded 
congenial occu]>ation for his courage and intellect; but his 
path was beset with corruption and intrigues, which illustrate 
fhe baseness of the times. Pirates had friends at Court, and 
aVoc betide the man wdio should molest them, as Eliot dis¬ 
covered to his cost. Nutt, a notorious j)irate, and the terror 
of the Western coast, w'as outwitted by the Vice-Admiral, and 
induced to surrender his ship and cargo. Eliot rej)orted his 
success to the Council, and stated, at the same time, that 
Nutt had received pardon for former }>iracies w'hicli ajtpeared, 
however, to be no longer in force. In re])ly, he was directed 
to forward his j)risoner to London, without regard to the 
pardon, and to keep his ship and cargo in safe custody. His 
owoi services were highly commended, for wdiich he was pro¬ 
mised the honour of kissing the King’s hand. But, alas! he 
was no match for the artful pirate. Intrigues were at work, 
and unfounded charges contrived against himself. The zealous 
Vice-Admiral Avas cast into the Marshalsca Prison, AA-hile Nutt 
-".acelved a free ])ardon under the King’s OAvn hand. Eliot lay 
at the mercy of knaves; and though he had cleared himself of 
the offences laid to his charge, he Avas obliged humbly to sue 
the King for his liberty. Yet he bore himself Avorthily and 
would make no mean submission. Writing from his prison to 
Secretary Conw'ay, he said: ‘ If I have done anything un- 
‘ worthily, 1 -will not Avrong the justice of my Sovereign or 
‘ your noble favour to study an esca])e. Nt>t. but that 1 cast 

* myself at His Majesty’s feet, and only desire your hand to 
‘ raise me up. But being conscious of my oavij freencss in all 
‘ that can be alleged, I dare not Avave my justification. That 
‘ were to charge it Avitli the im])licit confession of a guilt, 
‘ wherein I humbly pray to be excused.’ And again, in 
repelling a monstrous accusation of Nutt that he had himself 
abetted the pirate in his villanies, he AATote : ‘ I cannot so much 
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‘ yet undervalue ray integrity, to doubt that the words of a 
* malicious assassin now standing for his life, shall have credit 
‘ equal to the reputation of a gentleman.’ • Not until after 
three months was Eliot set free: he had suffered wrong, and 
borne it bravely; and was nerved to resist oppression, at a 
later period, with unflinching spirit, and to vindicate the liberties 
of his countrymen. 

Eliot’s first use of his liberty was to regain his seat in the 
House of Commons. After the dissolution of 1614, there had 
been an interval of nearly seven years without a Parliament; 
and Eliot Avas not returned to James’s second Parliament, in 
1620. In 1623, however, when a third Parliament was about to 
be assembled, Eliot secured a seat for the borough of Nmvport. 
But before we follow him in his renewed career, events which 
rendered critical this meeting of Parliament must be briefly 
noticed. Grave issues had lately arisen between tlve King and 
his Parliament and people. In 1620, the Commons had been 
filled with Protestant zeal. Tliey would have laid the wealth 
of England at the King’s feet to wage war for the Count I’ala- 
tine and the Protestant cause; and if he had responded to their 
call, .lames and his peo})lc Avould have been united in a com¬ 
mon cause. The English hated the Spaniards abroad and 
Papists at home with passionate aversion. No prejudice was 
too gross for their tastes. We find Sir Robert Philips asking, 
^ Could anything good come out of that land? Was not the 
‘ first rot or scab, that came among English sheep, brought by 
'one out of Spain?’ But while such were the feelings 
of his people, the King was bent upon the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales to the Infanta of Spain, and Avas showing 
favour and indulgence to the Catholics. The Commons were, 
therefore, in no humour to vote subsidies; but agreed to grant 
them on condition that the King would ' turn the point of his 
' sword directly against the King of Spain,’ marry the I’rince 
to one of his own religion, and press for all due forfeitures 
against Papists. The King rebuked them for meddling with 
mysteries of government; and wsis answered by the memorable 
Protestation of the Commons.* His Majesty, full of wrath, 
hurried to toAAii from Theobalds, tore the Protestation out of 
the Journals, and dissolved the Parlhunent. In returning home 
his anger was cooled, for a time, by a tumble from his horse into 
the New River, ‘ where the ice brake, so that nothing but his 
' boots Avere scene.’ But it Avas soon rekindled against the 
' turbulent spirits’ who had provoked him. 8ir Robert Philips, 


* 18th December, 1621. 
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Coke, and others were thrown into prison for their conduct in 
Parliament; and Crewe, Sir Dudley Digges, and Sir James 
Perrot were ordered to Ireland on forced missions. 

The meddling Parliament being now disposed of, the nego¬ 
tiations for the Spanish marriage were pressed forward, to the 
joy of the Court and the disgust of the people. But what the 
representations of Parliament had failed to effect, the head¬ 
strong temper and vanity of Buckingham were to bring about; 
and the Prince, instead of leading home a Spanish bride, hur¬ 
ried from his ill-advised visit to Madrid to announce a rupture 
with Spain. The people received the news with bonfires, bell¬ 
ringing, and thanksgivings; and exulted in the supposed tri¬ 
umph of the Protestant cause. 

So far there was now a hope of reconciliation between the 
King and his subjects, which was further promoted by the pre¬ 
sent ]) 0 })ularity of the favourite, who had broken off the Spanish 
match. But the two last Parliaments had been dissolved in 
anger, and the King had grossly outraged the privileges of the 
House of Commons. Such being the relations of the two par¬ 
ties, the King, on meeting Parliament iti February 1623-4, 
endeavoured to improve the occasion by a conciliatory speech, 
in which he glossed over the late negotiations with Spain, 
protested that he had never intended more than a temporary 
alleviation of the laws against Roman Catholi(^s, and entreated 
Parliament not to be too exacting in points of privilege. But 
conciliation was not to be effected by fair words and false pre¬ 
tences. The Commons elected as Speaker Sir Thomas Crewe, 
a stout champion of their privileges in the last Parliament; 
and Eliot, in his first speech, and the first SY)eech of the Session, 
at once revived the controversies with which the late Parlia¬ 
ment had closed. Never was freedom of speech more nobly 
vindicated, or its grounds more forcibly expounded:— 

‘ As Pai'liamcnts have been ever held to be the chief support and 
pillar of this kingdom, so is this privilege of Parliament essential to 
their existence: by which opinions are plainly delivered, difficulties 
beaten out, and truth resolved upon. Wore it otherwise, men fear¬ 
ing to displease, would blanch those propositions that might have 
question, and silence their understandings in matters of most import. 
And in this, the protestation of the Commons last made gives me 
great satisfaction, as proceeding from excellent deliberation and 
advice. Its reasons were well weighed. Such had been the habit 
and long use of this place. Still had its way been held with jealous 
regard to the honour and dignity of om* head, the King. More for 
his sake than ours, it behoved that such liberty bo allowed. The 
business is the King’s: the kingdom has its representative in the 
King. In him our resolutions rest. W e are only called hither, upon 
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either the general affairs of the kingdom or the special propositions 
of His Majesty, and therein but to deliberate and consult, not to 
conclude. Without our privileges we shall fail to perform that duty. 
And can it bo thought that in claiming them, in order that we may 
facilitate His Majesty’s resolutions, and ease him in the consideration, 
leaving the end still to himself,—in this can it be thought there is 
any diminution or derogation of regality?’ 

In this memorable speech he again and again counselled 
greater secrecy in their proceedings—not from any jealousy of 
the people, but from a well-founded distrust of prerogative. 
Tale-bearers were sitting amongst them, whose ‘ mis-report’ 
was the cause of former misunderstandings. Here lay the true 
ground of that privilege of secrecy which has, in later times, 
been much perverted and misunderstood. Freedom of speech 
was the end; secrecy but a necessary safeguard against the 
only power by which that freedom was endangered. Such was 
Eliot’s first speech. Its great argument was worthy of the 
future martyr in the cause of privilege; and his grave and 
simple eloquence at once marked him as a leader of men. Its 
immediate result was the aj)pointment of a Committee to con¬ 
sider the maintenance of the liberties and privileges of the 
House. 

On other matters the Commons were now in good humour witli 
the King. They were wild for a war with Spain, for the relief 
of the Low Countries, the reunion of Protestant Germany, 
and the recovery of the Palatinate; and as the King made 
some show of compliance with their wishes, they voted the 
supplies by acclamation. Eliot was forward among the war 
party, and urged a prompt grant of subsidies with characteristic 
eloquence. ‘ Are we, indeed, poor ? ’ he said. ‘ Be it so. Spain 
‘ is rich. We will make that our Indies. Break with her, and 
‘ we shall break with our necessities also.’ On his side, the 
King agreed that the money should be received by commis¬ 
sioners appointed by the Commons, and appropriated to services 
of the war—a concession, not indeed without precedent, yet so 
rare as to win the ready confidence of Parliament. 

Throughout this Session we find Eliot taking a conspicuous 
part in debate. He argued forcibly for the impeachment of 
the Earl of Middlesex; and delivered a remarkable speech in 
support of the Bill for the Abolition of Monopolies. His 
whole argument was masterly and statesmanlike; but his en¬ 
lightened views of free trade deserve more particular notice. 
Thus he spoke of the fiscal effect of duties on imports:— 

* His Majesty desires not profit from heavy duties on some, but 
cheapness iu all. The number it is that will supply his Majesty’s 
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profit, if there be vent, and not only with advantage outgo all pro¬ 
jects in that particular, but with an infinite enriching of the whole 
kingdom, not only in the commodities, but in the labours of our 
men, to make them more industrious who now stand idle and do 
devour us. The town of Amsterdam can give us good testimony in 
this. There, as I am credibly informed, thc^customs come to more than 
in all England, and yet the proportion and rate not a third part of ours. 
What is the cause of this ? It is that which does not only quicken 

their own, but draws other merchants thither.So that, abate 

the customs, and they will soon be drawn hither. Here they will 
come to make their staples; and herein His Majesty shall not only 
gain by the multitude of exotic importations, but by the exporta¬ 
tion of the same commodities that will pass hence to serve our 
neighbours. 

The great statute against monopolies was at length passed; 
and a Parliament gifted with so much wisdom would doubtless 
have done further services to the state. But rumours were 
now heard that the King was negotiating a French match, 
which found scarcely more favour than the S})anish alliance, 
lately broken oft’. The Commons ventured to remonstrate, and 
were soon afterwards ])rorogued by the King, with a contemp¬ 
tuous rebuke ‘ for undertaking more than belonged to them in 
‘ many things.’ 

Again set free from Westminster, Eliot resumed his active 
duties as Vice-Admiral, which brought him into frequent in¬ 
tercourse with Buckingham. So marked a patriot was not 
likely to enjoy the confidence of the Court, and intriguers were 
soon busy in creating distrust and prejudice. Foremost among 
the mischiel-makers was one Bagg, the incidents of whose 
obscure and unworthy life now become iiiterAvoven Avith those 
of Eliot. Mr. Forster dwells upon liis baseness Avith the 
fondness of an artist. The villain sets oft’ the honourable and 
straightforAvard gentleman Avhom he was supplanting, and 
CAndently cxercascs a fascination over his biograjdicr. What 
Avould ‘ Othelh) ’ have been Avithout lago; ‘ Tom tlones ’ Avith- 
out Blifil; ‘ The School for Scandal’ Avithout Josej)h Surface, 
and ‘Eliot’ without Bagg’? But Avhatever the interest of the 
piece and the skill of the dramatist, Ave must j)ass on to events 
of more historic gravity. 

We noAv a])proach a period in the life of Eliot, of Avhitdi ho 
is himself the chronicler. Among the papers at Port. Eliot, 
has been found, after uj)aa ards of two hundred years, a memoir 
in Eliot’s oAvn handAV'riting, of the first Parliament of Charles 1. 
Conscious of the momentous importance of the events he was 
recording to future ages, he entitled this tract, Avith significant 
foresight, ‘ Kegotium Posterorum.’ He and his contemporaries 
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had fought and suffered, not for tliemselves but for posterity; 
and here he reveals all the incidents of the strife, brings to 
light, for the first time, many entire speeches of his own, 
recites the arguments of other speakers, and presents under 
new aspects one of the most critical periods of English history. 
This precious fragment derives a special interest from indica¬ 
tions that it received the author’s last touches in his fatal 
prison. 

With this memoir in our hands, let us now proceed with the 
narrative of events. King James was dead, and left few 
mourners. Young King Charles was full of fair hopes and pro¬ 
mise ; and his first Parliament met, with reasonable prospects 
of advantage to his throne and country. The House of Com¬ 
mons numbered among its members loyal country gentlemen 
of good family and estate, lawyers distinguish^ for their 
gravity and learning, councillors famed for sagacity and expe¬ 
rience. The ancient usages and traditions of Parliament, while 
they favoured liberty, were yet conservative and loyal. Eliot, 
who recounts them with a fidelity that attests their antiquity 
and ci)ntiuuous observance, adds, ‘ 1 name these for the honour 
‘ of that house. Noe wher more gravitie can be found than is 
^ represented in that senate. Noe court has more civilitie in 
‘ itself, nor a face of more dignitie tf)wards strangers. Noe 
^ wher more equall justice can be found; nor yet, perhaps, 
* more wisdom.’ Never were men more reverent of law and 
order than the leaders of the Parliamentary ])arty. Who so 
faithful to tike Crown as the flower of the English gentry? 
Nothing could have estranged them but distrust of the King, 
and apprehension for their liberties and religion. The new 
reign, however favourable to the revival of confidence, opened 
with grave misgivings. Notwithstanding the strong jx)pular 
feeling against a Catholic alliance, Charles had received, just 
before the meeting of Parliament, his Catholic- bride, Henrietta 
of France; and this event was attended with disquieting ru¬ 
mours of secret concessions to her faith. Tlic penal laws were 
now innocuous against Papists, but fell hardly upon Puritans ; 
and strange doctrines were already preached and encouraged 
in the Church. Moreover it was suspected—and was soon 
to be proved—that the subsidies voted for the war had been 
wasted and misapplied. 

On the 18th .June 1625, Charles opened Parliament in a 
speech, the brevity of which was pleashig to men ‘ wearied 
‘ with the long orations of King James, that did inherit but 
‘ the wind: ’ but it bluntly told them that as they had drawn 
him into a_^war, they must find him means to carry‘it on. 
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Crewe was again elected Speaker, and in praying for the pri¬ 
vileges of the Commons, he admonished the King to hold in 
perpetual remembrance those fundamental laws which held the 
Commonwealth together. ‘ Being suitable to the nature of the 
‘ people,’ said he, ‘ they were safest for the sovereign.’ The King 
was deaf to these wise counsels, but he gracefully confirmed 
the ancient privileges of the Commons, which he tenned ‘ the 
‘ four corner stones of that nohle building, their house.’ 

Scarcely had business been commenced in the Lower House, 
when a strange proposal was made for an mljoumment—osten¬ 
sibly on account of the plague then raging in London, but in 
truth, to delay proceedings upon a petition from Yorkshire 
against Wentworth’s election. Objections were then raised 
against the a])|K>intment, in this new reign, of the usual Com¬ 
mittee for Grievances; but when Pym asked if the Committee 
for Religion was also to be postponed, the House at once de¬ 
termined to surrender none of its accustomed safeguards. 

On the folloAving day, Eliot made an earnest speech de¬ 
precating the sus[)ensi()n of the laws against Catholics. The 
tolerant spirit of the present age may condemn the persecution 
of Catholics, for which the country party contended. But the 
laws in force were recent; the bloody conflicts of the two 
faiths were fresh in the memory of that generation; and if a 
new policy were to be commenced, it was for Parliament, and 
not the King alone, to sanction it. Other debates ensued on the 
matter of religion; and the House marked their rejmgiiance 
to the new doctrines in the Church by their proc^eedings against 
Dr. Montagu, a favoured disciple of Laud, who had exalted 
the divine right of kings, ridiculed the Puritans, and preached 
up confession and absolution, the use of images and the sign 
of the cross, in the services of the Church. In vain was it 
contended, and contended justly, that religious doctrine was 
not subject to their jurisdiction. They condemned the Doctor’s 
writings, and committed their author to the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. And now the religious tem])erof the Court 
was declared. Montagu was made king’s chaplain, and re¬ 
leased from custody. The House may have exceeded the just 
bounds of their authority, but this act of defiance promised ill 
for the future relations of the King to his l^arliameiit. Well 
might Eliot reflect that it seemed the untoward policy of Charles 
‘ to make men most obnoxious most secure, and those that 
* were most hateful to the public to be most honoured and 
‘ esteemed.’* 

Hume says, ‘ they attacked Montagu, one of the King’s chaplains,’ 
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Wentworth was already coquetting with the Court, long 
before his desertion of the popular cause; and during the 
debates upon his Yorkshire election, he was •fiercely assailed by 
Eliot. Having come to his place while Eliot was speaking, the 
orator resented this violation of the orders of the House as 
‘ done in contempt of us, yea, in the height of scorn and injury.’ 

‘ What is it less than to bid defiance to your power, and a 
' farewell to your pri^dlege ? Should I compare it, it could 
‘ have no parallel but that Roman’s whom Cicero denounced 
‘ and destroyed. In senatnm venit. He comes into this senate, 

‘ but with a will to ruin it.’ Not satisfied with this somewhat 
overstrained comparison, he went so far as to jiropose Went¬ 
worth’s expulsion. His warmth, if excessive, at least displayed 
his characteristic qualities — a zealous assertion of privilege, 
whether against the Crown or its siibjeets—and an undaunted 
spirit in wrestling with the great. And already he had a deeper 
insight than others into the dangerous character of the in¬ 
truder, which time was yet to devclo])e. His opinion of Went¬ 
worth, twelve years before his fall, is thus expressed in the 
Negotium: ‘His abilities were great, both in judgment and 
‘ j)ersuasion; and as great a reputation did attend them. But 
‘ those manie and great vh'tucs, as Livy saics of Hantiiball, 
‘ as great vices parallel’d. Or rather they were in him, as 
‘ Cicero notes in Catiline, signa virtuturii, forms of virtue onlic, 
‘ not the matter; for they seldom were directed to good ends, 
‘ and when they had that colour, some other secret moved 
‘ them. His covetousness and ambition were both violent, as 
‘ were his waies to serve them.’ Wentworth’s estimate of his 
antagonist, long after the grave had closed over him, may be 
read in his own words. ‘ Sound or lame,’ he wrote, ‘ you shall 
‘ have me with you before the beginning of the Parliament. 

‘ I should not fiiil, though Sir John Eliot were living.’ 

Already were the Commons and the Court at issue in 
religion; and now a conflict arose in matters of supply, which 
was to give a fatal direction to the policiy ol‘ this unhappy 
reign. The House could not be prevailed ui)on to grant more 
than two subsidies. Sir Robert Philij)s expressed the general 
sense of the House when he denied that they were under any en¬ 
gagement to give. ‘ The last Parliament of James had, indeed, 
‘ declared for a war, and made j^romises for its support; but 

witliout noticing that this divine had incurred the displeasure of 
the Commons before he was promoted to office at Court; and thus 
gives a false colour to the whole proceeding. {History of Englandy 
vol. iv. p. 3«9.1 
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‘ where was their enemy? None such was even yet declared. 

‘ Where, too, was the reckoning that had been promised them 
‘ for the grant then made?’ This grant, however unequal to 
the necessities and expectations of the Court, was yet graciously 
accepted. But the Tonnage and Poundage Bill had now to be 
passed; and upon the history of this critical measure Eliot’s 
memoir throws a new light. It had been drawn in the usual 
form, granting the accustomed duties to the King for life; but 
before the second reading, three fourths of the members, having 
already voted the subsidies, had fled from the plague-smitten 
city. In this thin House, several complaints were made against 
the exactions of officers and the inequality of the customs; 
and it was proposed that a new book of rates should be 
prepared for the guidance of merchants. For these reasons 
the Act was limited for one year, ‘ against which time,’ says 
Eliot, 'those difficulties being resolved, they might again renew 
‘ it with a larger extension and continuance.’ And to avoid 
misconstruction, a proviso was added saving the rights of the 
King to a grant of these duties for life. Surely there was no 
such encroachment upon prerogative in this measure, as royalist 
writers have represented: ‘but it was not made law, wanting the 
‘ roy le veut;** and from that moment the collection of tonnage 
and poundage was Avdthout parliamentary authority. 

There was yet another difference, of no less gravity. The 
King having accepted the first grant of two subsidies, suddenly 
resolved to demand further supplies. Scarcely sixty members 
were now in town, and such a demand, at such a time, was 
plainly ill-advised, Eliot, at the suggestion of Sir Humphrey 
May, one of the ablest and most judicious of the King’s Privy 
Councillors, waited personally upon the Duke of Buckingham, 
in the hope of changing his resolution. He warned the Duke 
that the demand would fall, and further that it would cause 
‘ alienation of the aff’ections of the subjects, who being pleased 
‘ were a fountaine of supplie, without which those streames 
‘ would soon drie up.’ His mission failed, but he was able to 
divine the secret purpose of the Court. ‘ The proposition must 

* Vol. i. p. 293. The royal assent, however, was not refused, as 
Eliot’s language would imply. Hume states this Bill to have been 
rejected by the Lords {Hist, of England, vol. iv. p. 435); and Hal- 
1am makes a similar statement ( Const. Hist., vol. i. p. 337) on the 
authority of the Parliamentary History, where it is said that the 
Lords would not pass it (vol. ii. p. 6); but it appears from the 
Lords’ Journal that it proceeded no further than the first reading, 
when it was suftered to drop, most probably, at the instance of the 
King’s ministers. 
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* proceed without consideration of success: wherein was lodged 
‘ this project, meerlie to be denied.’ In other words, the Court 
was seeking occasion for a rupture mth the Parliament. And 
this was at hand. Further supplies were asked, and Sir John 
Cooke, in enforcing the demand, startled the Commons by 
affinning that the King’s engagements could not be supported 
without more help by Parliament, * or else some new way.’ 
^ There was no deniall, nor noe question,’ says Eliot, but the 
proposition ‘vanished through its own lightness or futilitie.’ 
The sitting was to be closed in a few days; but two affronts 
were still reserved for the Commons. The Subsidy Bill was 
not returned to them, according to usage, before the royal 
assent; and they learned that they were to be adjourned by 
the King, instead of by a vote of their own. Upon neither of 
these points would they give up their privilege. The Speaker, 
at the bar of the Lords, laying his hand upon the Subsidy 
Bill, ‘ made as if to take it to himself, and then, claiming it in 
‘ the name of the Commons, returned it formally as their pre- 
‘ sentsition and free gift to the King.’ It was the King’s pleasure 
that both Houses should adjourn to Oxford, where they were 
to reassemble in three weeks. The Lords submitted to be 
adjourned by the King’s commission; the Commons refused to 
read or open the commission addressed to themselves, but by 
their own resolution adjourned to the time and place appointed. 
And further, to counteract any insidious designs of the Court, 
they ordered a call of the House, on its assembling at Oxford. 

Never was distrust of the Court more timely. Eliot, in a 
hurried journey to the West, found the coasts ravaged by 
pirates. In vain was the Admiralty appealed to for j)rotection; 
ships were lying idle in the Thames and Portsmouth harbour; 
they had done no service against an enemy, and they could not 
be spared to chase away pirates. But on reaching Oxford, 
Eliot learned with disgust that eight ships had been secretly 
despatched against Bochelle, to assist "die French King in 
crushing the gallant band of Protestants who had taken refuge 
in that town. Thrice did the seamen of the fleet revolt against 
this base service, and at length the ships were delivered to 
the French, without their crews. Was it for such ends as these 
that sujiplies were to be granted ? Parliament had been treacher¬ 
ously deceived, and its money misapplied. The Court party 
were also continuing their offensive course in matters of re¬ 
ligion; pardons were granted to Jesuits; and Laud openly 
espoused Montagu’s obnoxious tenets, as the settled doctrine of 
the Church. Nay, the Vice-Chancellor appointed a divine of 
these opinions to preach before the Parliament; but the Com- 
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mons, resenting the affront, obtained the appointment of another 
preacher. 

On the 6th of August 1625, tlie King met the two Houses in 
Christchurch Hall,*and representing that a fleet had been pre¬ 
pared at great cost, which could not put to sea without further 
aid from Parliament, demanded the ridiculous grant of 40,0001. 
What could be the purpose of the Court ? Why this incon¬ 
venient meeting at Oxford, if nothing more were needed ? ^ All 
‘ believed,’ says Eliot, ‘ the preparation would be left, nor ships 
‘ nor men drawne further in the impoiment: that the study 
‘ was how to impute itt to the Parliament, so that either their 
‘ counsell or denial! should be an occasion to dissolve it; and 
* that some color only was sought for the satisfaction of the 
‘ world.’ The smallness of the sum demanded ha\dng been 
ridiculed in debate, it was increased to 2()0,0()()1., Buckingham 
saying ‘ they would but hasten the deniall sooner, by enlarg- 
‘ ing the demand.’ 

The Commons had obviously been trifled with throughout; 
and nt>w they took the constitutional course of discussing 
grievances, of offering advice to the King, and fixing responsi¬ 
bility uj)on his evil counsellors. In all our history is there no 
debate more memorable than that which ensued, in the divinity 
schools. Sir Robert Philips exclaimed, ‘ To have the whole 
‘ kingdom hurried in such haste for the will and pleasure of 
‘ one subject! That the subject should presume to transfer bis 
‘ errors to the Parliament! That the Parliament should be 
‘ thought a fit father for great faults!’ He announced ‘ that a 
‘ wrong had been added which never was before. The dues of 
‘ tonnage and poundage wnere at that instant in course of le\*y 
‘ and collection without a grant from Parliament.’ ‘ The whole 
‘ wdsdom,’ he said, ‘ was suftered to be comprehended in one 
‘ man. Master of all favour, be "was likewise master of all 
‘ business.’ Buckingham was plainly pointed at, and the moral 
of the argument w^as briefly told. ‘ The way of Parliaments w'as 
‘ the only safe one; and wherever the ill counsel w'as, it should 
‘ be left to Parliament to remove it.’ 

Philips was followed by the brave old lawyer Coke, of whose 
learned and masterly speech Eliot gives the fullest report 
hitherto discovered. Having exposed the manifold abuses of 
the Covemment, he asked how they were to be corre(;tcd. 
‘ There was but one way, by the selection of good officers and 
‘ ministers, the incapable and bad being dismissed.’ The House 
was deej)ly moved, and the country party w'as becoming stronger 
and more united, while the Court was using its utmost endea¬ 
vours to detach waverers. ‘ Noe proix u^e^onp ersuasions.’ says 
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Eliot, ‘ were too much, to make one proselyte in that faith. 
‘ Whom ambition had made corruptible their offerings did al- 
‘ lure; and what reason did not, hope did then effect.’ Already 
were the germs of the Court and Country' parties growing im, 
and assuming forms of momentous interest to the future d^- 
tinies of England. 

Buckingham now attempted a stroke of conciliation. Com¬ 
mittees of both Houses were assembled at Christchurch Hall to 
hear the King’s answer to the petition for religion, from the 
mouth of the favourite.* His parasites hoped much from his 
eloquence; but the vain-glorious courtier missed his mark. Eliot 
says, ‘ Whatever might be promised in the words, the act of 
‘ deliverie did impeach itt; and much of the hope and expectation 
‘ in that pointe, the forme and circumstance did obliterate.’ 
In breaking off the Spanish match he said he had ‘ gained a 
‘ nation,’—a ])hrase ‘ so boasting and thrasonicall, that it seemed 
‘ most ridiculous.’ And further he had the effrontery to declare 
that the ships would not be employed against the Huguenots, 
when his audience knew full well his falsehood. 

The country party were not to be won over by false jn’C- 
tences, but resolved, mthout refusing the supplies, to enter 
upon the full discussion of grievances. Ui)on this topic Eliot, 
aided by the researches of Sir Robert Cotton, delivered one 
of his most powerful speeches, which is now for the first time 
fully reported.* All his precedents had one aim—to expose 
the misdeeds of favourites in former reigns, and to show how 
Parliament had dealt with them. Their application to Bucking¬ 
ham was striking, though his name was not yet mentioned. 
Who can wonder that the affections of the House were now 
‘ pitcht wholie on the imitation of their fathers ’ ? When the 
Court perceived that the wrath of Parliament was being turned 
against the favourite, a dissolution was determined upon ; but, 
in the meantime, renewed appeals were made for supplies, 
which were met by proposals for a remonstrance, Buckingham’s 
name being at length openly mentioned. Before the remon¬ 
strance could be completed, fhe dissolution was at hand, and 
Mr. Glanvillc proposed to substitute a short protest. While 
this was being read, the Usher of the Black Rod was knocking 
at the door; but that functionary was kept w^aiting while the 
protest was voted and transmitted to the King by ])rivy-coun- 
cillors. This last duty discharged, the Commons followed him 

* This speech has hitherto been attributed to Cotton himself; 
but that learned student, having collected precedents for this occasion, 
intrusted them to Eliot, who used them with admirable effect. 
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to the Lords, where the first Parliament of Charles was dissoh ed 
in bitterness and anger. 

Popular discontents were soon afterwards inflamed by the dis¬ 
graceful failure of ttie expedition against Cadiz and the Spanish 
fleet; and the whole nation began to cry out against the inca¬ 
pable minister who had planned it. Meanwhile, the necessities 
of the State obliged the King to call another Parliament, in 
February 1626. To draw its teeth, however, His Majesty art¬ 
fully disqualified some members of the country party, including 
Coke, Philij)s, and Seymour, by nominating them sheriffs of 
their counties. But other men, not less formidable, were re¬ 
turned; and Eliot was now their leader. Worthily did he insist 
upon redress of grievances before supply: ‘ Sir,—I am for 
‘ suy)p]y ; supply of means for the country ; supply in govern- 

* ment; supply in justice; supply in reformation ; supply in 
‘ aid of our long-neglected grievances.’ And what were these 
grievances? ‘ What losses we have sustained—losses abroad, 

* losses at home, losses to our friends, losses to ourselves ! How 

* the King’s treasures have l)een exhausted, how his revenues 
‘ arc impaired, how his reputation is lessened !’ He proposed 
the a])])oint)nent of committees to inquire into grievances, 
and ‘ that the common cause may have a full precedence’ of 
su])ply. The committees were apjiointcd, and their investiga¬ 
tions brought out damning proofs of waste of the King’s reve¬ 
nue, of misaj)propriation of subsidies, of illegal impositions, and 
of gross mismanagement. 

While these inquiries w'cre proceeding, the King sent mes¬ 
sage after message to urge on the supplies. In one of these 
he Avrote : ‘ 1 must let you know that 1 will not alloAv any 
‘ of my servants to be questioned amongst you; much less 
‘ sucli as are of eminent place, and near unto me. ... 1 see 
‘ you sj)ccially aim at the Duke of Buckingham.’ But the 
Commons were not to be diverted from their ])urj)ose. Their 
inquiries wore continued ; and at length they reached the con¬ 
sideration of supply. Three subsidies and throe fifteenths 
were proj)oscd. This proposal was met by Eliot in a singu¬ 
larly bold and striking manner. He w'as for granting the aids 
demanded, but not imtil their grievances had been redressed, 
W hat Avere the ways of their forefathers ? The Commons, in 
the 16th H(‘,nry IIL, had excused themselves from granting a 
supjdy until ‘ Hugh do Burgh, a favourite ncAU'r to bo jAaral- 
‘ l:led but now, having been the oiAly minion both it) the king 
‘ then liAung, and to his father Avhich Avas dead,’ had been dis- 
graceil; and then they freely granted it. Again, in the 1st 
llicliard 11., the siq)ply demanded w^as refused until l)c la 

VOL. cxx. NO. rexLV. • c 
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Pole, Earl of SulFolk, ^ was removed both from his offices and 
‘ the Court.’ Let these be their examples ! His counsels pre¬ 
vailed. The supjily was voted; but the Bill was ^ to be brought 
^ in when we shall have presented our grievances and received 
‘ his Majesty’s answer thereto.’ In vain the King rebuked 
them, saying that he would grant ‘ liberty of council, but not 
‘ of control; ’ and desired them to ‘ remember that parliaments 
^ are altogether in my power for their calling, sitting, and dis- 
‘ solution; and therefore, as I find the fruits of them to be 
^ good or evil, they are to continue, or not to be.’ This threat 
was answered by a remonstrance, discussed >vith closed doors ; 
and followed by the impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham. 

Many new incidents in these memorable proceedings are 
here disclosed, and especially a full report of Eliot’s groat 
speech. In tliis terrible invective against the Duke—who was 
likened to Sejanus—he exposed, in burning words, the mis¬ 
deeds of* the minister, while he carefully guarded the King him¬ 
self from personal responsibility: ‘In nothing we intend to 
^ reflect the least ill odour on His Majesty, or his most blesst'd 
‘ father of happy memory : but w ith all honour of their names 
‘ we do admire them, and only strive to \nndicate their fames 
‘ from such as w^ould eclipse them.’ In grand and simple elo¬ 
quence ibis speech may bear comparison with the best exam¬ 
ples of ancient and modem oratory; and in courage, where shall 
we find its parallel ? He was braving an uns(TU[)ulous favou¬ 
rite and a vindictive King; and he knew the frailty »)! his pri¬ 
vilege. Vengeance fell sw'iftly up(»n him. On the following 
day, he and Sir Dudley Digges wore called to the door of the 
House upon pretence of business, and suddenly conveyed to the 
Tower by two king’s messengers. The outraged Commons 
resolved that they would ^ pass to no other business until 
‘ righted in their liberties,’ and overawed the Court. Dijijres 
was presently released ; and Eliot, after a few days’ inqwison- 
ment and fruitless questioning, was set free. The Court w as 
humbled; but the breach with the Commons was now irrepa¬ 
rable. In vain was the hastening of the Subsidy Bill de¬ 
manded: the (.’ommoTis were occupying themselves wdth a S])i- 
rited remonstrance, designed as an apj)eal to the pco})le. The 
King evaded the formal delivery of this indietment against 
his government and favourite, by a sudden dissolution ; but the 
ros(dntc Sjieaker co])trived to state its substance to His Majesty, 
at the })ar of the House of Lords, and to crave, on behalf of tlic 
(hamnous, tlu'. I’cinoval of Buckinglunn from the royal presciuM*. 
And Ihns another Parliam'cnt was dissolved, in anger and with- 
ou.t '^I'pj'lios. 
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The Court shrank from a further violation of privilege, iu 
the persons of its members. But the reraonstraace was ordered 
to be burned; and Buckingham and his creatures were left to 
wreak their vengea\ice upon Eliot. He now became the victim 
of a conspiracy, contrived by Bagg. Ilis accounts as Vice- 
Admiral were disputed; his administration aspersed; and, at 
lengtli, his ])atent of office was sequestered. 

Meanwhile the King, pressed by his necessities, determined 
to levy money upon his subjects without any pretence of law. 
In some counties, voluntary levies of the sums which Par¬ 
liament had intended to grant vrere urged by proclamation; 
in others,' such levies w'cre actually made. The duties of 
tonnage and poundage continued to be collected, ivithout Par¬ 
liamentary authority. A forced loan was extorted from the 
city of London; and that and other seaports were required to 
furnish ships and troops for the protection of commerce in the 
narrow seas—a prelude to the more memorable levy of ship- 
inon€*y at a later period. These exactions were generally re¬ 
sisted as unlawful. It is vain for royalist writers to pretend that 
they were even of doubtful legality ; the Court knew, as well as 
the jicople, that they w’ere against law. It was clear that this 
desperate venture had already failed, when war was suddenly 
declared with France; and a general forced loan was demanded 
for (tarrying it on. This loan was to be repaid out of the first 
subsidies voted by Parliament; but in the meantime was to be 
extorted by commissioners acting under the sole authority of the 
King. All classes of the people combined to resist this mon¬ 
strous imposition. In vain was obedience enjoined from the 
puljnt. In vain were English gentlemen of ffie first ([uality 
removed to prisons in distant counties, and brought up as recu¬ 
sants before the Council Board. They Avould have given will- 
ingly to the law, but would render nothing to ])rcrogative. 
Had anything been wanting to confirm their repugnance, it 
would have been found in the disgraceful failure of the o])era- 
tions of the fleet on the French coast. But however foiled, 
the Court had one satisfaction. Eliot was safely lod<;ed in the 
Hate-lioiise, as a recusant; and other leaders of the country 
party were in the same plight. ‘1 could be content to lend as 
‘ well as others,’ said John Hampden to the Council; ‘ hut 1 
‘ tear to draw up(m myself that curse in Magna Charta nhieh 
‘ should be read twice a year against those who infringed it;’ 
>vhereu])on he was sent to join Eliot in the Gate-house. In 
vain he a})pcaled, wdth others, for his release to seiwilc judges, 
disloyal to the law and to the people. Whenever the law 
failed to suit the purpose of its sworn guardians, they fenced 
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themselves behind prerogative. ‘ The Commons do not know,’ 
said Justice Whitelocke, ‘what letters and commands we re- 
‘ ceive !’ For the present, the country party were trampled 
under the heels of the Court. 

But still no money was forthcoming; while the country was 
at war with France and Spain, and the fleet and army were 
clamorous for their pay. In one way only could money be 
raised; and in January 1627, the King was constrained to issue 
writs for another Parliament. On the same day Eliot and his 
fellow-prisoners, nearly one hundred in number, were set at 
liberty. They were soon foremost at the elections; everywhere 
the country declared itself against the forced loan ; and every¬ 
where the party of Eliot and Hampden triumphed. The first 
gentlemen in England were opposed to the Court; the most 
eminent lawyers were foremost in defence of public liberty. 
Property, local influence, reputation, learning, and popularity 
were united in the country party, who represented the general 
sentiments and will of the English people. The whole country 
supported Parliament against prerogative. There was no taint 
of disloyalty or revolution upon any class of the King’s subjects; 
democracy was unknown; but there was a firm resolution to 
maintain the constitutional rights of the commonalty against 
the usurpations of the Crown. Such a Parliament could not be 
assembled without misgivings, and projects were even enter-f 
tained of coercing it by a foreign soldiery. 

Parliament was opened on the 17 th of March. Laud 
preached a sermon to both Houses, exhorting them to unity 
and obedience; and the King told the Commons, in a threaten¬ 
ing speech, that his only object in calling them together was to 
obtain a sufficient supply. If this were i)ut in hazard, ‘ he 
‘ should himself use those other means which God had put intt) 
‘his hands;’ adding haughtily, ‘ that they were not to take 
* this as a threatening, for he scorned to threaten any hut his 
‘ equals.’ And thus prepared for moderation by a high-church 
lecture, and a high-prerogative admonition, the Commons pro¬ 
ceeded to the election of a Speaker. Their choice promised 
well for the Court, for it fell upon Sir John Finch, a courtier 
wholly in the interests of the King, and op];)Osed to the senti¬ 
ments of the assembly over which he was called to preside. 
The grand Committee for Keligion having proposed to address 
the King for a general fast, the Court party were forward in 
supporting it, in the spirit of Laud, as a pledge of unity and 
peace. But Eliot took care to show how little his interpreta¬ 
tion of this religious observance resembled that of the Court 
and high-church party. They desired to enlist religion into 
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the political service of the Crown, and to use its influence in 
aid of civil obedience and submission. Eliot regarded it in a 
higher sense, as the source of inspiration and conscientious 
duty. ‘ It is religion, not the name of religion,’ said he, ‘ that 
‘ must guide us: that in the truth thereof we may, with all 
‘ unity, be concordant: not turning it into subtlety and art, 
‘ playing with Cod as with the powers of men: but in the 
‘ sincerity of our souls doing that w^ork w^e came for.’ Eliot 
was no Puritan ; but cl\erishing the Protestant faith no less 
than ci\dl liberty, he viewed with well-founded alarm the dan- 
fferous union between the high-church doctrines of Laud and 
the high-prerogative principles of the Court. He was serious 
and devout in religious discussions, even in a secular assembly, 
as was the fashion of his time; but, except in ])oli’tical aims, he 
had little agreement with the Puritan party, who were eventu¬ 
ally to be in the ascendant. 

After the solemn fast, the Commons applied themselves at 
once to ‘ that work they came for,’—the redress of grievances. 
Sir Francis Seymour ridiculed the slavish doctrines of the 
pul[)it, that all they had was the King’s. Philips asked ‘Were 
‘ they indeed slaves; and had they there but a day of liberty 
‘of speech before returning to their servitude? Was that 
‘ meeting but as the solemn feast given by the old Komans 
‘ to their bondsmen; and after freedom given to them for the 
‘ hour, to ease their afflicted minds, w^ere they to put on their 
‘ chains again?’ And referring to his own wrongs, he said: 

‘ To have my liberty, w'hich is the soul of my life, taken from 
‘ me by jiowcr; and to have my body pent up in gaol, without 
‘ remedy by law; and to be so adjudged! If this be law', why 
‘ do we talk of liberty? Why do we trouble ourselves to dis- 
‘ pute about i)urchases, property of goods, and the like ? AVhat 
‘ may a man call his own, if not the liberty of his person ? ’ 
Coke cited a ‘noble record,’ the 26th Edward III., ‘ Loans 
‘ against the will of the subject are against reason and the 
‘ franchises of the land.’ Wentworth, still siding with the 
])coplc, closed a great S])eech in these words: ‘ By one and the 
‘ same thing have the King and the people been hurt, and by 
‘ the same must they be cured. We must vindicate—what? 
‘ Neiv things! No! our ancient, lawful, and vital liberties! 
‘ We must reinforce the laws made by our ancestors. We 
‘ must set such a stamp upon them, as no licentious spirit shall 
‘ dare hereafter to invade them.’ 

And Eliot, in a masterly oration, exposed the grievances and 
wrongs which the people had lately suffered at the hands of 
power. His principles, his precedents, his legal learning, his 
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classical illustrations, werb wrought into one great argument in 
support of law and liberty. It is now for the first time brought 
to light, and may be studied as one of the bfest examples of his 
style. He spoke not of his own wrongs, but of violations of 
the law. His speech opened with these suggestive words; ‘ I 
‘ know not in what quality I may now spesd:, nor with what 
^ hope. May 1, as a free man, use the just liberty of our an- 
‘ cestors to expostulate our rights; or must I, in sorrow, com- 
' plain of the unhappiness of the timesflvhich has left us, it might 
'seem, unworthy to enjoy the privileges of those elders?’ 
Having proved the illegality of late exactions, and enumerated 
recent violations of the law and innovations in religion, he 
proceeded to argue : ' Without that change in policy by which 
‘ law is set at nought, there could not be an innovatitm in 
' religion. ... We have to guard religion against what has 
‘ befallen liberty. Shall I repeat tlic invasions made upon that 
' sacred relic of our ancestofs ? the attempts upon our ])roperty, 
‘ the attempts upon our persons! Our monies taken, our 
' merchandizes seized! loans, benevolences, contributions, im- 
' positions, levied or exacted! Our bodies harried and imjiri- 
' soned, and the powder and execution of the laws that should 
' protect us, vilified and contemned!’ 

Such were the grievances to be redressed; but as yet there 
had been no mention of supply. On the 24th of March Secre¬ 
tary Sir John Cooke implored the House ‘ that the King should 
‘ have precedency of honour if not of time;’ but the ('omnions 
insisted that right must first be done. They agreed, however, 
that grievances and supply should be referred to the same 
Committee of the whole House; but this Committee were to 
consider, first, the liberty of the subject in his ])crson and goods, 
and next His Majesty’s supply. Four resolutions, reported 
from this Committee, were communicated to the Lords *; when 
the King Bent a message to the Commons assuring them of their 
liberties, ' whether they should think fit to secure themselves 
' therein by way of Bill or otherwise.’ Immediately, without a 
dissentient voice, a resolution was agreed to, granting his 
Majesty five subsidies. This vote showed the good faith of the 
Commons in their dealings with the King; but as in the last 
Parliament, a grant of the Commons, not confirmed by statute, 
had been made the pretext for illegal exactions, this resolution 
was designedly left without dates or other conditions, which were 
reserved for the Bill, whenever it might be introduced. The 

* The substance of these resolutions will be found at vol. ii. p. 
152. 
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Court received tliis vote witli joyfulness, and the Kiu^r proni]'tly 
acknowledged it; yet sucJi was his folly, and such the jire- 
suinj)tit)n of his favourite, that he suffered Buckingham’s thank.' 
to be coupled with Tliis own. Well did Eliot express the general 
indignation at this ill-tiincd impertinence. ‘ They had no respect 
* to any but Ilis Majesty alone: nor intended to give any man 
‘ content, but him only, nor regarded any man’s acceptance but 
‘ his. It could not become any subject to bear lihnself in such 
‘ a fashion, as if no grace ought to descend from the King to 
‘ the jieople, nor any loyalty ascend from tlic jieojile to the 
‘ King, but through him only.’ The House relished this rebuke 
to the intrusive favourite, and cried out, ‘Well spoken, Sir 
‘ John Eliot.’ 

Meanwhile the resolutions for protecting the liberty of the 
subject were to be discussed at a conference of* Lords and 
Commons. Digges, Littleton, Selden, and Cokci were aji- 
])ointed managers for the Commons, to whom were afterwards 
added Koye, Glanville, and RoUe; and the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General were heard on behalf of the King. The 
learning and laborious accuracy of the Parliamentary lawyiu’s 
were unassailable. A precedent cited by Seldcii ha\ingbecn 
dis]>uted, that learned lawyer affirmed ‘ that he had not quoted 
‘ a j ecord which he had not cojned ^^’i^h his owii hands from 
‘ the Tower, the Exchequer, or the King’s Bench; and that 
‘ if JVIr. Attorney could find any adverse ])recedent in all thost‘ 
‘ records, he would forfeit his head.’ Yet did the law i)fficci s 
of the Crown persist in maintaining the IGiig's j)i’erogative to 
imprison, without reason assigned, any subject of the realm. 
The King’s pleasure was averred to be a rule of laAv ! Well 
was it reidied that, to show a lawful cause for every commit¬ 
ment, was as necessary for the protection of the King liimself 
a.s for his subjects; for otherwise he might be held resptmsible 
for the acts of liis ministers. Glanville cited the dictum of a 
judge in the reign of Henry VI. ^ If the king command me 
‘ to arrest a man, and I arrest him, he shall have an action of 
‘ false imprisoimient against me, though it were done in the 
‘ king’s presence.’ Thus early had the doctrine that the 
king can do no wrong been acknow ledged by our laws. 

After hearing these learned arguments, the Lords agreed to 
a trimming resolution,—that a commitment by the King or 
council was good in jjoint of authority, and if the cause were 
just, good also for the matter ; w'ithout prejudice either to the 
prerogatives of the King or the resolutions of the Commons. 
Such tlien a})peared to be all the satisfaction promised to the 
wrongs of the subject—monstrous assertions of prerogative on 
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behalf of the Crown—timid and hesitating submission in the 
Lords. Yet while these deliberations were proceeding, the 
King, with indecent haste, sent no less than.five messages to the 
Commons, urging them to })roceed with the Subsidy Bill. In 
one of these he aroused their jealousy by desiring them to 
forego their Easter adjournment; and in another he threatened 
them with dissolution. But their liberties were still in danger, 
and they resolved to maintain them. Accordingly a declaration 
against martial law and the billeting of soldiers was directed 
to be laid before the King by the Speaker, who was instructed 
to enforce their ancient right to consider grievances before they 
voted supply—at the same time assuring His Majesty that they 
had been careful to respect his prerogative. 

The Court, perceiving that the Commons were not to be 
overborne, now attempted a deceitful compromise. On the 
25th April, the Lords communicated to the other House five 
resolutions concerning the liberty of the subject, evading any 
assertion of right, relying upon the word of the King as 
security, and affinning merely that the cause of any commit¬ 
ment should be declared within a convenient time. The 
Commons promptly declined so empty a satisfaction of their 
claims. And here the King interposed, to confirm the reso¬ 
lutions of the Lords. The Commons being summoned to the 
bar of the Upper House, the Lord Keeper announced hat the 
King had commanded him to let them know that he will 

* maintain all his subjects in the just freedom of their persons 
‘ and safety of their estates; and that he will govern according 
‘ to the laws and statutes of the realm; and that they shall 

* find as much security in his royal word and ])romise, as in the 
‘ strength of any law they could make.’ But what faith 
could the Commons have in the word of a king, whose counsel 
had maintained that every violation of the liberties of the 
subject had been warranted by law, and whose transparent 
object it was to extort a Subsidy Bill by vague promises ? The 
message was coldly answered by the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee to draw a Bill containing the substance of Magna 
Charta and the other statutes concerning the liberty of the 
subject. And hence came the memorable Petition of Bight. 

While this great measure was under discussion, the King 
sent another message by Mr. Secretary Cooke, who entreated 
them to trust to His Majesty’s royal word, and protested that if 
they passed such a Bill as they were then considering, the 
Government could not be carried on. At the sanne time he 
incautiously afforded them the best justification of their pro¬ 
ceedings, by affirming that in obedience to his oath he would 
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be bound to commit any one ‘ without expressing the cause to 
‘ the gaoler or to the judges, or to any councillor in England, 

* except the King himsell'.’* After such an admission as this, 
could any one doubt that the liberty of the subject must be 
guarded by a new declaratory law? Of what avail was the 
King’s promise to respect existing laws interpreted after such a 
fashion ? And strong in this conviction, the House was dis¬ 
cussing a representation to the King, w'hen on the 2nd of May, 
His Majesty again irregularly interfered with their debates by 
another message, informing them that ‘ he would have no 
‘ encroachment uj)on that sovereignty or prerogative which Cxod 
‘ had])ut into his hands for their good;’ and that they had little 
more time, as the Session must be closed on the 12th. The 
Commons replied by a respectful address, in which, while dis¬ 
claiming any intention to encroach upon the ro\ al prerogatives, 
they avow ed their determination to guard their own liberties 
from ministers of the Crown. Charles, making a show of conces¬ 
sion, was now willing that a Bill should be j)assed confirming 
existing laws ‘ without additions, paraphrases, or explanations.’ 
Had anything been wanting to confirm the resolution t)f the 
Commons, this vain attempt to evade the very point in dispute 
was conclusive. Next day they were entreated by another 
message to rely upon the King’s word. This further apjieal to 
their confidence Avas discussed in a Committee, sitting with 
closed doors, and free from the constraints of their courtier 
Speaker. It was soon disposed of by a single sentence from 
Bym. ‘ His Majesty’s oath at his coronation, binding himself 

‘ maintain the laws of England, was at least as strong as his 

* royal word could be; and since he had already given them 
‘ his oath, Avhat better would they be for his word?’ Coke, 
holding the Fetition of Kight in his hand, said, ‘ We must take 
^ His Majesty’s word no otherwise than in a parliamentary 
‘way.’ . . . ‘ Kings 8} )eak by records.’ And so it Avas resolved 
that the King's word should be taken. 

On tlie 8th May, the Petition of Right, condemning every 
recent violation of liberty, was communicated to the Lords at 
a conference ; and at the same time the Subsidy Hill was 
ordered to be prepared, in such a form as to make its operation 
conditional on the grant of the petition. 

The Lords, pressed by a letter from the King and by all 
the influence of the Court, attempted to neutralise the Peti¬ 
tion of Right by a saving clause—artfully pre])arcd by Bishop 
Williams—‘ to leave entire the sovereign power.’ But no such 


* Vol. ii. p. 183. 
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subtlety could deceive the lawyers and statesmen of the coun¬ 
try party. T*ym knew not what this sovereif^n power was: ‘ It 
‘ seems to be another power, distinct froQi the power of the 
‘ law.’ ... ^ We cannot leave him a sovereign power, ibr he 
‘ was never possessed of it.’ And Wentworth, in the last words 
which he ever spoke in defence of liberty, put aside, with dis¬ 
dain, tliis new fiction of sovereign j)ower. Repeated confer¬ 
ences ensued; and at length the Lords, notwithstanding all the 
intrigues of the Court, yielded to the unansM^erable arguments 
of the Connnons, and agreed to the Petition of Right. 

There seemed no longer any escape for the King; but the 
craft and falsehood which were one day destined to bring him 
to the scaffold, were now to be revealed, llis first desij»:n was 
to grant the petition and violate it, as he had violated former 
laws; and with this view he put secret questions tt) the judges 
concerning the binding force of the petition. Their answers 
were servile enough ; but the parliamentary lawyers had done 
their work too well to admit of its being easily set at nought. 
The King dared not accc})t it; but he endeavoured to save him¬ 
self by an unworthy subterfuge. Botli Houses were assembled 
to receive his answer, when, instead of signifying his assent in 


the accustomed and binding words, ‘ soit droit fait comrne il est 
‘ desire^ a new and evasive form of answer was used, devoid of 


force or validity. 

But the contest was not yet over. The Subsidy Bill had 
still to be passed ; and the Commons were not in a mood to 
suffer their liberties to be sacrificed to royal fraud. Eliot slo(»d 
forth again as their leader in this crisis. In one of his greatest 
S]>cechcs, he reviewed the condition of the kingdom, the inva¬ 
sion of its liberties, the exhaustion of its resources, the disgrace 
of its arms, the ignorance or corruption of its ministers. All 
tJic failures of Buckingham were exposed ; all the evils under 
which the State was suffering were ascribed to that vain and 
inca])able minister, vf^hose name, hoAvever, was not yet men¬ 
tioned. He concluded by ])roposmg that .these grievances 
should be represented to His Majesty in a Remonstrance ; and 
his counsels found ready favour with the House. In vain did 
the King seek to turn them aside by messages alleging the 
necessity of an early prorogation, and commanding them not to 
enter into any new business ; they merely hastened the work 
they had in hand. In sad and earnest mood—nay, sometimes 
even in tears—this Remonstrance was debated, with closed 
doors. And when at length Sir Edward Coke named the 
Duke of Buckingham as the author of all these miseries, and 
denounced him as the ‘ grievance of grievances,’ the whole 
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House was eager to renew the impeachment against him. Before 
their Remonstrance was completed, a conciliatory message was 
sent through the Speaker; which was followed by another from 
the Lords, desiring the Commons to join with them in a peti¬ 
tion to His Majesty for another answer to the Petition of Right. 
To this proposal the Commons gladly assented; but still pro¬ 
ceeded with the Remonstrance. 

The King was now conAdneed of the necessity of a tardy 
concession, by which he hoped at once to save his minister, 
and to secure his subsidies. The Commons were sum¬ 
moned hastily to the bar of the Lords; and the King, ex¬ 
pressing his regret that the former answer had failed to 
give full satisfaction, said he had ordered it to be cut out 
from the Journals. The Petition of Right was again read, 
and the King’s full assent was duly signified in the binding 
words, * suit droit fait comme il est desire' The Petition of Right 
w^as law. ‘ 1 have done my part,’ added the King. ‘ Wherefore, 
‘ if this Parliament hath not a hai)py conclusion, the sin is 
‘ yours; 1 am free from it.’ Had the King dealt frankly and in 
good faith with the Commons, when first tlic Petition of Right 
was presented, the Session would assuredly have been brought 
to a happy close. And we cannot but regret that the country 
party did not even now* rest contented with their victory, and agree 
to a truce with the Court. But it was too late. The treachery 
and falsehood of His Majesty’s first answer had rekindled the 
wrath of the Commons against his minister; and they were 
now in full cry against him. The long delays also which the 
resistance to the Petition of Right had caused, had embittered 
tlie strife between the Commons and the Court. Lord Mohuu, 
a creature of Buckingham, whose misdeeds had been exposed 
during this time, was impeached; and Dr. Mainwaring, a divine 
of extreme opinions, who had upheld from the pulpit the right 
of the King to impose taxes without the authority of Parlia¬ 
ment, and the duty of the subject to pay them, under ])cnalty 
of eternal damnation, was impeached and punished. And noAv 
it was clear that, notwdthstanding the j)assing of the Petition of 
Right, the Commons had no intention of abandoning the Remon¬ 
strance. True to their engagements, they proceeded to pass 
the Subsidy Bills; but they were no less esirncst in the w'ork of 
])erfectiiig this indictment against the great cause of all the 
grievances under which they had suffered. The courtiers, 
unable to set aside the Remonstrance, endeavoured at least to 
spare the favourite’s name from its terrible accusations. But 
Eliot insisted that the Duke was their great grievance:— 

* No man can deny it. If it were questionable, a world of wit- 
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nesses might be brought against him to confirm it. Look, generally, 
over all the land. The whole kingdom speaks it. Come to the 
several parts: they prove it. Go to the Court,—there ’t is most 
apparent. All honours, all offices, all places, all preferments, are 
disposed by him. Virtue ©r service merits nothing but as he com¬ 
mands. Resort from thence to the country, and see what is there. 
There, too, you shall find them made odious by his favour, or nothing 
by his frowns. Come to the city: that is the object of his will. 
His entreaties are commands: his commands laws. . . Go to the 
courts of justice: go to the lawyers. What right has he not 
violated: whom has he not oppressed ? . . . Witness religion, wit¬ 
ness learning, witness law, whether his power be not the greatest 
grievance that they suffer. . . . Come yet nearer home. Come to 
ourselves as we are here met in Parliament. ... Is there almost any 
man here free ? I verily believe, if all should speak their con¬ 
sciences, few would be exempt. What prisoners has ho made ? 
Whom has he confined ? How many could I number, how many do 
I see, whom his malice has made that way miserable ? What exiles 
has he caused! How many has he banished !—^banished from the 
Court, banished from their countries.’ 

No finer invective is to be found—from Demosthenes to Ed¬ 
mund Burke—than this great oration of EHot against the Duke 
of Buckingham. It was addressed to those who knew its truth, 
and had suffered from the very wrongs which it denounced. 
Its results were decisive. The Duke was named, by acclama¬ 
tion, and without a division; and the famous Remonstrance 
was comjileted. Four days afterwards, it was presented h) the 
King in the banqueting-room at Whitehall. The accused 
favourite stood by the King’s side while the Commons jjrayed, 
in humble and respectful language, that he might be removed 
‘ from the great offices of trust, as well as from his jdace of 
‘ nearness and council about the royal person.’ The King’s 
reply was short and sullen. ‘ He thought they had better 
‘ understood what belonged to them, and what to him; for 
‘ that after he so graciously had granted them their Petition, 
‘ he expected not to liave had their Remonstrance.’ But a 
more practical answer was still to be given. When the King 
rose from his chair, Buckingham fell on one knee, as if about 
to speak. ^ No, George! ’ said the King, raising him affec¬ 
tionately, while the favourite kissed his hand; and they left 
the room together. What further sign was needed? The 
Duke was still in favour; and the Remonstrance was spurned. 

Something yet remained to be done before the end of the 
Session. The Supply Bills were passed; and another Bill was 
introduced for granting the duties of tonnage and poundage 
until the next Session of Parliament. Here, again, were the 
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old differences revived. The Commons were unwilling to 
grant these duties for tlie life of the King, until they had been 
revised and amended; and the King refused to accept them 
for any shorter period. To avert a collision, it was suggested 
that there should be an adjournment instead of a prorogation ; 
and that on reassembling, Parliament should pass a retrospec¬ 
tive Act, legalising prior collections. This comi)romise was 
rejected by the King, who was bent upon collecting the duties 
by prerogative, rather than accept them on the tenns proposed. 
The Speaker was sent to warn His Majesty that the merchants 
would refuse payment, and that if they should be imprisoned, 
the Petition of Right would be violated. They were informed, 
in reply, that His Majesty had well considered it, and that on 
Thursday Parliament would be prorogued. The time was short; 
but the Commons promised themselves, at least, the satisfaction 
of another Remonstrance. They assembled at seven o’clock on 
Thursday morning to complete it; but the Speaker was closeted 
with the King, and kept them waiting till ten. The Remon¬ 
strance was produced; but the Speaker had timed his arrival 
so cleverly, that in another instant the Usher of the Black Rod 
was knocking at the door. Gloomily the House followed him 
to the bar of the Lords, to hear a speech from the throne, 
which was to mark the policy and temper of the King, for the 
rest of his ill-omened reign. He confessed that he had hurried 
dowTi to anticipate the presentation of their Remonstrance. He 
knew that they had there affirmed that to collect tonnage and 
poundage, and other impositions not granted by Parliament, 
was contrary to his answer to the Petition of Right. I'his 
construction was so false that he was there to declare his true 
intention. He had granted no new liberties; he had only 
confirmed ancient laws; and tonnage and poundage was a 
thing he could not go without. And to mark his defiance 
of Parliament, he added, ‘ I command you all that are here, to 
‘ take notice of what I have S})okcn at this time to be the true 
‘ intent and meaning of what 1 granted in your ])etition ; but 
‘ especially you, my lords the judges, for to you only, under me, 
‘ belongs the interpretation of the laws.* Here was the key to 
his policy: he would govern by hij| own prerogative, and 
accept the law from his own obsequious judges. True, he had 
assented to the I^ctition of Right; but upon that as well as 
other statutes, the judges could put their own interpretation. 

Thus was Parliament again closed with mistrust and appre¬ 
hension ; but before its last sittings Eliot had been suddenly 
called away by a great affliction. Lady Eliot was dead; and 
he had hastened to his desolate home. But his was a manly 
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and Christian sorrow. "^Mere sorrow,’ he afterwards told his 
children, ‘ was selfishness.’ . . . ‘ Such trials were their in- 
‘ stniction, to better knowledge of themselves, and confirmation 
^ of their virtue.’ His letters at this period bespeak his deep 
affection and saddened memories. But we still find him noting 
jniblic events, and forecasting new political troubles. The 
high-church party were in the ascendant. Laud was pro¬ 
moted to the sec of London, Montagu to the see of Chichester; 
and Mainwaring was rewarded for his sufferings at the hands 
of the Commons, by rich preferments. Jesuits were pardoned 
and favoured; the Puritans reduced to silence. Promotions 
at Court were no less ominous. The creatures of Buckingham 
filled the Council Board; and Wentworth, having at length 
made his choice between the people and the Court, had ac¬ 
cepted a peerage and the service of the Crown. The }>olicy of 
the Court was not to be mistaken. The copies of the Petition 
of Right printed with the binding answer were suppressed; and 
new copies were distrilputed with the first false answer. Tonnage 
and poundage were levied at the ports; new duties were im¬ 
posed by prerogative, and the merchants imprisoned for refusing 
to pay them. And to ct>mplete the King’s defiance of the 
authority and privileges of Parliament, the Remonstrance was 
ordered to be withdrawn from the records, and his own speech 
at the end of the Session substituted in its place. 

While such events as these wnre passing, and Eliot’s domestic 
sorrow w'as yet fresh upon him, a friend, witli more good-will 
than delicacy, offered consolation in the form of a young city 
widows fair and wealthy, and willing to be wooed. But Eliot 
declined the temptation, and still brooded f>ver liis ])ublic and 
[)rivate cares. 

On the 23rd of August, a startling catastrophe suddenly 
changed the course of public affairs. The Duke of Buckingham 
fell at Portsmouth, under the knife of the fanatic Felton. 
This bloody deed caused rejoicings among the people, and 
terror in the Court. The assassin confessed that he hiul been 
prom]jted to the act by reading the Remonstrance, in which the 
favourite had been denounced. The man wdiom the Commons 
had impeached, the hand of the assassin had struck down. The 
Court laid the blame oi the murder upon the Puritans; the 
King meditated vengeance against the Duke’s enemies, and the 
authors oi’ the Remonstrance. There would be no new policy, 
no concessions to popular ojunion; but the contest which had 
been suspendc<l for a lime, was to be renewed with deeper re¬ 
sentment. Well might Eliot write, shortly before the meeting 
t)f Parliament in the following January, ‘ All is in ex[)ectation. 
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‘ Our fearcs exceede our hopes. Daungcr enlarges itself'c in so 
‘ greate a measure on us, that nothing but Heaven shrouds us 
‘ from dispaire.’ 

On tlic very first (lay of the Session Eliot stood up, with his 
accustomed boldness, to arraign the monstrous outrages of the 
Court. Could it be believed that the Commons were again 
assembled to renew their complaints of invasiem of liberty of 
men’s persons, and j)roperty in men’s goods ? That they were 
to coiny)lain of wrongs to religion such as had never till then 
been ccjualled; that their merchants, members of that House, 
had suffered injuries, from which their j)rivllegc had not pro¬ 
tected them. The chief author of former grievances was indeed 
removed : but Eliot was no less ready to strike at other evil 
councillors. ‘ While the papists,’ he said, ‘the Arrainians, and 
‘their sectaries have countenance: while such men arc in 
‘ favour: while such are in preferment: while they stand so 
‘ near the elbow of the King that they have power to impeach 
‘ the credit of this House; how can it be but that our enemies 
‘ must chafe us, and Grod will not be turned from the fierce- 


‘ ness of his wrath.’ The earnest reliijious feelino; of Eliot 
broke out more strongly than in any former speech. The 
Puritans must have been delighted listeners: he was not one 
of them, but they could dra^v insynration from his words—ere 
long, to be deej>cned into fanaticism. 

ln((uiry was now made concerning the issue of a false copy 
of tin' Petitiem of Eight, and answer. Who had dared to do this 
act? It was ptvned to be the King himself! Under his own 
hand he had coinmaiided ‘ that these copies be pnnted.’ The 
King had violated law and ])rivilegc during the recess, and when 
the discussion of grievances was remewed by the Commons, he 
intimated, by a message, that he shendd think well or ill of them 
acc.ording to their resolutions ‘ and particular men’s speeches.’ 
Their freedom of speech Avas threatened, as their other liberties 
had been invad.cd. Discussion Avas continued concerning illegal 
exactions, the distraint of merchants' goods, and the lireach 
of the jtrivileges of the House, in the persons of their own 
members ; and again and again, did the King admonish them to 
be caiTtiil m their sjiceches. Such admonitions Avere unheeded ; 
and will le Ills Majesty Avas urging them to yiass the Tonnage and 
Poundage l>ill, they entered u]>on the discussion of religious 
gricAanccs. The Puritan sjiirit had been aroused by the ex¬ 
cesses of Laud and his followers, and breathed hotly in this 
debate; but Eliot expn'ssed the general sentiment of nuAderate 
churclnnen in a remarkable speech, lo aaIucIi avc arc introduced 
for the first time. It Avas not possible to estimate, from examples 
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previously published, the rank of Eliot among orators; but this 
and other specimens of his eloquence entitle him to an eminent 
place. His faith as a churchman, and his aim as a statesman, 
were opened in a few words:— 

‘ This ground, therefore, let us lay for the foundation of our 
building : that that truth, not with words, but with actions, wo will 
maintain. Sir, the sense in which our Church still receives that 
truth, is contained in the Articles. There we shall find that which 
the Acts of Parliament have established against all the practices of 
our adversaries. Not that it is the truth because confirmed by Par¬ 
liament, but confirmed by Parliament because it is the truth.’ 

Ever careful to distinguish between the King and his coun¬ 
cillors, he here charged all innovations in religion ujton the 
bishops, who were undermining the faith accepted by the 
people, sanctioned by the Church, and ratified by Parliament. 
For His Majesty, he said — 

‘ I have not the least suspicion of his goodness, or the least diffi¬ 
dence of him. His piety and justice will gtill retain their excel¬ 
lence, as the sun his brightness, though the reflection of that glory 
in the effect and operation be obscured. Though by the interposi¬ 
tion of some vapours, some gross and putrid exhalations, some cor¬ 
rupt ministers and servants, that light may be eclipsed, yet it is 
constantly the same in itself, and its innate property and virtue are 
not lessened or impeached.’ 

But against these corrupt ministers he was prepared to fight 
unto death; and never were courage and eloquence more 
worthily united in a good cause. In these noble words he 
expressed the purpose for which he was destined to lay down 
his life:— 

‘ There is a ceremony used in the Eastern churches, of standing at 
the repetition of the Creed, to testify their purpose to maintain it; 
and as some had it, not only wdth their bodies upright, but wdth 
their swords drawn ! Give me le.ave to call that a custom very com¬ 
mendable ! It signified the constancy and readiness of their reso¬ 
lution to live and die in that profession ; and that resolution I hope 
■wk have with as much constancy assumed, and on all occasions shall 
as faithfully discharge : not valuing our lives where the adventure 
may be necessary, for the defence of our sovereign, for the defence 
of our country, for the defence of our religion.’ 

The House responded to this eloquent appeal by a resolution 
—commonly kiKuvn as the Vow—adhering to the Articles of the 
Church, and rejecting the doctrines of the J esuits and Armi- 
uians. So far from threatening the Church, they were forward 
in maintaining her doctrines and authority; but tlmy de¬ 
nounced the new opinions which w'cre endangering the very 
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foundations of Church and State. Further discussions ensued, 
and still Eliot was foremost in courage as in eloquence—ever 
singling out men in.power, and fixing upon them the responsi¬ 
bility for every grievance. 

But this essential doctrine of ministerial responsibility, the 
King, with strange rashness, wholly disclaimed. The Commons 
were prepared to grant revised duties of tonnage and poundage 
for the King’s life, but not until they had ^'indicated their own 
privileges, and obtained satisfaction in regard to religion. They 
proceeded against officers and farmers of the customs who had 
distrained the goods of members for non-payment of tonnage 
and poundage ; they committed the Sherift“ i)f Ijondon to the 
Tower for contempt, and condemned a judgment of the Court 

i) f Exchequer, by whom these illegal j>roceedlngs had been 
iqdield. Eawes and Carmarthen, two farmers of customs who 
had seized the goods of Rolle, a member, confessed at the bar 
that they knew him to be a member, and had seized his goods 
for dues of tonnage and poundage. Dawes stated that he had 
been c’oinmanded by the King himself to make no other answer ; 
and Carmarthen avowed that he had replied to Mr. Rolle’s 
claim of [)rivilege ‘ that he should not have it, if he w ere all 
‘ the body of the House.’ Finely did Eliot exj)ross the opinion 
of the House at these disclosures. ‘ The heart-blood of the liberty 
‘ of the C'ommonwealth receiveth its life from the privilege of 
‘ this House; and that ])rivilege, together wdth the liberties of 
* the subjects of the realm—the council and judgt?s, aiul officers 
‘ of His Majesty, have conspired to trample under their feet.’ 

Further debates u])on this grave question AA^ere internq)ted 
by a message from the King, declaring that the seizures of 
mer(*hants’ goods had been made by his oaaui command, and 
hinting, not t)bscurely, at a dissolution. It Avas soon followed by 
another message desiring a short adjournment; and the country 

j) artv AV'erc noAv assured that the King was bent upon a sudden 
dissolution. But Avere all their AATongs to pass AA'ithout further 
•[wotest? Were they to be put down by })rerogative, Avithout a 
Avord of complaint or Aundication ? Such Avas not the temper 
of their bold and constant leaders. They know their own 
danger: the eye of a vindictive king, AA'ho defied priA’ilege, AA’as 
uj)on them; but they resolved to risk all in the caugc of 
ireedom. 

On the 2nd March, the House met again, after the adjourn¬ 
ment, when a scene Avas enacted, Avithout a j)arallel in the 
history of Parliament. Directly after prayers, Eliot rose to 
s])eak. At the same moment the Speaker stood up, saying 
that he had the King’s command for an adjournment imtil the 
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10th. Eliot persisted in speaking, supported by the general 
sense of the House, when the Speaker stated that the King had 
commanded him to quit the House, after delivering his message, 
and was preparing to leave the chair. On the instant, Denzil 
Holies and Valentine, who were sitting on either side of the 
chair, stepped forward from their places, and laying hands upon 
the Speaker’s arms, held him down in his chair. And now, 
the Speaker being safely pinioned, Eliot proceeded. His 
speech was short and stirring, as became the occasion. Thus he 
warned the King and his advisers: what evils would they have 
been spared, if they had accepted the warning !—* None have 

* gone about to break parliaments, but in the end parliaments 
‘ have broken them. The examples of all ages confirm it. 
^ The fates in that hold correspondency with justice. No 

* man was ever blasted in this House, but a curse fell upon 
‘ him.’ And he exhorted his audience ‘ as true Englishmen, 
‘ to show the affection that we have to the honour and 
‘ safety of our sovereign, to show our affection to religion, 
‘ and to the rights and interests of the subject. It befits 
‘ us to declare our purpose to maintain them, and our re- 
‘ solution to live and die in their defence.’ And with this 
view he proposed a Declaration, and advanced with it to the 
table; but the Speaker refused to receive it. He desired that 
it might be read by the Clerk; but the Clerk refused to read it. 
Again and again was the Speaker desired to do his duty; but 
he wept, and pleaded tlxe King’s commands. Once more he 
attempted to leave the chair, but was held down by Holies, 
Valentine, and Long.* In the midst of increasing excitement, 
Strode called upon the House not to suffer themselves to be 
turned off like scattered sheep, as they were last Session, and 
sent home with a scorn put upon them in print; and added, ‘ let 
^ all who desire this Declaration read and put to the vote, stand 
‘ up.’ The vast majority arose, with loud shouts of assent, and 
Eliot threw the Declaration on the floor in the midst of them. 
And now the House was in the wildest disorder; blows were 
struck, and sword-hilts grasped in menace; when suddenly the 
Serjeant-at-Arms advanced to the table to remove the mace. 
He had received notice of a message from the King, and Black 
Rod was at the door. There was a cry to close the door; and Sir 


* A portrait of Sir John Finch, in the Speaker’s collection, re¬ 
presents a sturdy personage, with much firmness of character in the 
head and mouth, and a muscular frame. Such a man might have 
oficred more resistance: but he was probably overcome by the em¬ 
barrassment of serving two masters, rather than by actual force. 
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Miles Hobart threw himself upon the Serjeant, took from him 
the key of the House, replaced the mace upon the table, and 
locked the door. Bliot, now raising his voice above the tumult, 
read a short declaration against all concerned in unlawful ex¬ 
actions, which was accepted by general acclamation.* This 
being done, Eliot spoke his last words in Parliament; and they 
were worthy of the man and of the occasion. ‘ And for myself,’ 
he said, ‘ 1 further protest, as I am a gentleman, if my fortune 
‘ be ever again to meet in tliis honourable assembly, where I 
^ now leave, 1 will begin again.’ Three resolutions Avere then 
proposed by Holies, denouncing all w^ho should introduce inno¬ 
vations in religion, or be concerned in the levying or payment 
of tonnage and poundage, as capital enemies of the kingdom 
and commonwealth, which were agreed to with a loud shout of 
assent. The House had noAV finished its work ; the door Avas 
thrown open, and the members hastened forth, carrying Avith them 
a king’s officer standing at the entrance. On the 3rd of March, 
Parliament was dissolved by proclamation; and on the folloAviiig 
day, Eliot, Holies, Seldeii, Valentine, Coryton, Hobart, Hay- 
man, and Strode Avere served Avith Avarrants to appear before 
the Privy Council. Charles had determined to govern AA'ithout 
a Parliament, and to Avreak his vengeance on the men wlio had 
dared to resist his sovereign will. 

On the 4th, Eliot, Holies, Hobart, and Hayman ap])eared 
before tlie Council. Eliot being questioned as to the late pro¬ 
ceedings, in Avhich he had taken ])art, replied that he AA'ould 
answer no questions concerning anything alleged to have passed 
in l*arliament; that AvliatcA cr Avas there said or done by himself, 
Avas ])erformed as a member of the House; and in that placx* 
only would he give an account. He AA'as at once committed to 
the Tower with his three companions ; aa^Iio Avere joined on tlu' 
folioAving day by Selden, Coryton, and Valentine. 

These eminent men were cast into prison for no crime knoAA ii 
to the law. Some crime was, therefore, to be discovered and 
for this purpose the judges received orders from the King to 
meet at Serjeants’ Inn. Here for three days Avcrc they 
privately questioned by the Attorney-General, and sometimes 
by the King himself. Indej)endent judges would have refused 
to interpret the law save on the judgment-seat; and even 


* Vol. ii. p. 455. This Declaration was obtained from the MSS. 
at Port Eliot, and has never before been printed. It deserves to be 
studied by any one—such there be—^who may still believe that 
the King had some foundation for his claim to levy taxes by pre¬ 
rogative. 
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these creatures of the King made a show of resistance. M’^ith 
some of the questions put to them, they fenced and parried; 
they were unable to deny privilege of ParliS,ment, but opinions 
were extorted from them, that a Parliament man, committing 
an offence against the King or Council, ‘ not in a ])arliament 
‘ way,’ might be punished after Parliament ended, if Parliament 
itself had not punished him,—‘things done exorbitantly not 
‘ being the acts of a Court; ’ and that he could be proceeded 
against for sutih an offence before the Star Chamber. This 
Mas enough for the King and his Attoiiicy-fjeneral; the 
judges had found a new law to fit the case, and an information 
was filed in the Star Chamber. 

For three months the prisoners were ke]>t in close custody 
at the Tower, and denied the use of books, i)aj)ors, pens and 
ink; after which the closeness of their confinement was relaxed. 
They were not forgotten by their friends or by the peo])lo; 
and the discontents which misgovernment had already aroused 
were aggravated by their sacrifice to the jjopular cause. 
Selden, Coryton, Holies, and Valentine sought their release on 
habeas corpus. Kliot calmly awaited the jn'occedings of the 
Star Chamber. In the latter Court they all pleaded that the 
King could have no knowledge of anything wliich had taken 
place in Parliament until it had been (lommunicated by the 
House itself ; and that the matters charged licing supposed to 
have been committed in Parliament, coidd only be examined 
in the House of Commons. Meanwhile the writs of habeas 
corpus were argued before the Court of King’s Bench. A 
masterly s})ecch of LittleUm—aided by the extraordinary 
learning of his client Selden— received no other answer than 
an inqmdent assertion of prerogative, (»n the part of the At- 
torncy-(Tcnoral Heath ; and the judges, however willing to 
serve the Court, saw no sufficient ground for refusing io a(lmit 
the prisoners to bail. Their judgment, howcA or, was deferred ; 
and the King, dreading the release of the prisoners, first evaded 
judgment by suddenly transferring them from the King’s Bench 
Prison to the Tower, and afterw^ards by a letter to the judges, 
stating that the prisoners would not be suffered to a])pear again 
until he was assured that they would make a better demonstra¬ 
tion of their modesty and civility. The term was about to 
close; and thus the prisoners were remitted to })rison during 
the long vacation by the sole command of the King, and in 
defiance of the ascertained opinions of the judges. When the 
judges w^ere prepared to set aside the law, the King was content 
to use them: when they would maintain it, he trampled on 
their jurisfdiction. 
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Hayman and Coryton, two of Eliot’s coinpauioiis in the 
^\)wcr, soon made submission, and were released ; and ihe 
others being jio longer in close custody, Eliot resumed his pen, 
to his own great comfort, and for the benefit of posterity. Ills 
letters to his fi’icnds and family exhibit the same calm and 
heroic s})irit, and the same virtues and accomplishments as hl,s 
public life, lie knew that he was suffering in a just cause, 
and he was rearly to mnintain it unto death. There was no 
re])ining, or complaint, or anger. Writing of his «wn trials, in 
a beautiful letter to his sons, he says: ‘ I will not l)e so stoical 
‘ as not to think them evils: 1 will not do that prejudice tc» 
‘ vii tue, by detraction of her adversary. T’hey arc evils ; so 1 
‘ do (xmfess them ; but of that nature, and so followed, so 
‘ neighbouring upon good, as they arc no cause of sorrow but 
‘ of joy.’ Such being his frame of mind, he A\as aide to write, 
after many months’ confinement— ‘ The days have all seemed 
‘ pleasant, nor night has once been tedious; 7ior fears nor 
‘ terrors have possestme; hut a constant peace and traiupiillltle 
‘ of the mind, whose agitation has been chieflie in thanks and 
‘ acknoAvledgment to Him by Avhose grace I have subsisted, 

‘ and shall yet, I hope, partici]jate of his blessings u]>on you.’ 

Other conscdatioiis were not n anting. The leisure hours of 
his prison life were dedicated to the writing of a treatise • i)c 
‘ dure Magistratis,’ Avhich dis])lays a Avide range of learning ajid 
scludarshi]), and a philosojdncal estimate of the rights ol‘ tiir 
Xing, of councils, of magistrates, and of the people, in a free 
State. 


l\fcanwhile, the long vacation had not been suffered to pass 
Avithotit further ])ressurc u])on the judges. They still hcfl 
that the offences of tlie ])risoners Averc bailable, but that^hey 
must give security for good bchavirmr. Such a conditioti, it 
Avas clear, amounted to an admission of guilt, and Avas declined, 
rhey insisted that their demand for bail Avas a point of' right: 
‘ if it AA'cre not granted as a right, they did not demand it ;' 
and so they returned to j>rison. 

The King’s law adAdsers, hoAvever, began to shrink from 
})rocccding in the Star tdiamber, and filed an inforinatio.i 
against Eliot, Holies, and Valentine in the (V)in’t of King's 
Bench, Avherc success Avas noAv assured. This led to their re- 


naoval from the Tower to the King’s Bench Prison—or as 
Eliot cheerfully exjwcssed it—from their ])alace in London to 
their country-house in Southwark. The constancy of Holies 
here gave Avay to the imj)ortunitics of his Arife and her friends ; 


and he accepted bail, and found sureties for good behaviour. 
The defendants pleaded to the jurisdiction of the Court; but 
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their plea was overruled; all the judges agreeing that they had 
power to take cognisance of offences committed in Parliament. 
A short time only was now allowed them to put in a farther 
plea; obstacles were offered to their intercourse with their 
advisers; and sometimes their own counsel failed them in their 
need, until the last day of term, when the Court, refusing 
further time, proceeded to give judgment. 

The defendants were sentenced to imprisonment during the 
King’s pleasure—Eliot in the Tower, and the other defendants 
elsewhere. None were to be released but on giving security 
for good behaviour. Ehot was further fined 2000/., Holies 
1000 marks, and Valentine 500/. 

Eliot was not in court to hear his sentence, being disabled 
by illness ‘ contracted from cold and watching.’ In this con¬ 
dition he was sent back tx) the Tower alone. His fellow-suf¬ 
ferers, after a short imjjrisonment on easy conditions, obtained 
their discharge; but for himself there was no hope t)f mercy. 
The ])rison doors were closed upon him; and he was left to 
languish and die. His first dungeon not being close enough, 
he was put into another ‘ where candlelight may be suffered, 

^ but scarce fire.’ His body was broken ; but his mind was as 
lofty and serene as ever. His letters and papers continue to 
attest his courage and intellectual power. In ‘ The Monarchy 
* of Man,’ and ^ An A])ology for Socrates,’ he still breathed 
the spirit of the statesman, the philosopher, the scholar, and the 
Christian. Never were finer words written than these, which 
he assigns to Socrates, but which typify himself:— 

‘ To be made poor and naked: to be imprisoned and restrained : 
nay, not to be at all: not to have the proper use of anything : not 
to have knowledge of society: not to have being and existence: his 
faculties confiscate, his friends debarred his presence: himself de¬ 
prived the world ; I will not tell you all this suffered by your 
Socrates, and all suffered in your service: for you, most excellent 
Athenians, for your children, your posterity : to preserve your rights 
and liberties, that as they were the inheritance of your fathers, from 
you they might descend to your sons.’ 

In vain his friends besought him to obtain his pardon hy 
some compromise with power. For his very life he would not 
barter the rights to which he was bearing witness. Thrust 
into a yet darker cell ‘ the cold struck him; ’ and life faded 
away. His was indeed a death of martyrdom; and worthily 
has Hallam singled him out as ‘ the most illustrious confessor 
‘ in the cause of liberty which that time produced.’ 

At Court there were exultations over a fallen enemy. His 
son humbly entreated that his father’s bones might rest with 
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his ancestors at Port Eliot; but the King refused, and the 
prisoner’s wasted body was buried in the Tower, without a 
stone to mark its resting-place. 

But the confcssoi' had not laid down his life in vain. For 
eleven years the King ruled without a Parliament; but the 
day of retribution came, and the cause which Eliot had peace¬ 
fully and loyally defended—to save the State from ruin— 
triumphed at last in civil war, in revolution, and in regicide. 
When King Charles’s son was restored to the throne which his 
father had forfeited, the unrighteous judgment against Eliot 
wiis reversed and condemned; and now, after two hundred and 
thirty years, Mr. Forster has raised to his memory an imperish¬ 
able monument. 


Art. 11. — 1 . The QueerCs English: Stray Notes on Speaking 
and Spelling. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canter¬ 
bury. London and Cambridge ; 1864. 

2. Modern English Literature: its Blemishes and Defects. By 
Henry II. IIrken, Esq., F.S.A. London: 1857. 

TAjscussions on small points of grammar, spelling, and pro- 
“*^nunciation are very frequent in these islands ; though not, 
perhaps, among those persons whose education and pui’suits 
have qualified them to treat such subjects to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage. Officers in the army and navy, sporting men, and 
attorneys’ clerks seem to be particularly addicted to these dis- 
j>utations, which (generally speaking) are characterised rather 
by the loudness than the relevancy of the arguments and illus¬ 
trations, and are terminated by a bet which is never decided. 
Men of literary tastes and habits touch these matters more 
rarely ; partly, no doubt, for the same reason that the rules of 
etiquette are not often discussed among well-bred people; 
partly also, perhaps, from a fear of being thought pedantic 
trmers, who attach undue importance to insignificant questions 
because they are incapable of taking an interest in exalted 
themes ; and of the few who are both qualified and willing to 
assume the office of public teachers, the majority, unfortunately, 
arc people with crotchets, who take aversion to particular words 
and phrases, and employ themselves on the vain and unprofit¬ 
able task of proving that the English language ought to be 
something diti'erent from what it is. 

Under these circumstances, the public ought to be much 
obliged to Dean Alford and Mr. Breen for the useful and 
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entertaining works above named; the former being (as its author 
informs us) a collection, ‘ in a considerably altered form,’ of 
papers originally used as lectures at Canterbury, and afterwards 
published ‘in the widely circulated periodical entitled “ Good 
‘“Words.”’ That we should entirely agree with everyone 
of the opinions expressed by these writers, is not to be ex¬ 
pected; but on the whole, they will be found trustworthy 
guides on sundry doubtful questions, and just i)ro8ecutors, 
judges, and executioners of numerous common errors and vul¬ 
garisms in spoken and written English ; in short, the aforesaid 
disputants cannot do better than elect them joint standing 
referees of all their bets—past, present, and future. 

Certain it is that, owing to various causes, some of which we 
shall presently mention, the well of pure sound English is in 
great peril of permanent defilement; and any duly (pialified 
person who h^ a chance of being listened to, can liardly do a 
better service to literature than by writing such books as those 
before us. The need of such monitors is pretty obvious Avhen 
we read even in a Royal S})eech that ‘ the territories which have 
‘ hitherto been under the sway of the King of Denmark shoidd 
‘ continue so to remain.'' Tliey must, however, be practical: 
doctrinaires and theorists are not W'anted. To state clearly 
what words and expressions are, or are not, good English, is 
useful information; to investigate the causes which have led to 
the adoption of this or that word or expression, is an interesting 
branch of the history of the language ; to protest against new 
words or forms whi(;h are not wanted, or which have not been 
coined in the true mint, is almost a duty, while they are yet 
new, and are still only in the hands of the conceited pretenders 
who have introduced them; but beyond that it is vain to go. 
People who write essays to prove that though a w ord in lad. 
means one thing, it ought to mean another, or that though all 
well-educated Englishmen do conspire to use this expression, 
they ought to use that, are simply bores. The question whether 
any word or phrase is or is not good English is strictly a 
question of fact. We arc a little apt to fall into a narrow' and 
erroneous tone of criticism from the circumstance that w^e have 
most of us received our first notions of grammar in connexion 
with a dead language. For Latin and Greek there are fixed 
standards of purity ; at any rate, conceivable standards, though 
scholars may dispute as to w^here the line shall be drawn ; but 
for a living language there is, and can be, no standard but tluj 
usage of educated men. The elegance, accuracy, and ju’opriety 
of the language in use among a peojde depend mainly on the 
preservation of a pure standard of speech at the Bar, in the pulpit. 
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in Parliament, and as far as possible by the principal news- 
])a])ers—though the jargon of the daily press unhappily acts 
more commonly in the opposite direction. Our Dean says, 
in the concluding paragraph of his book, with great good 
sense: 

‘ These stray notes on spelling and speaking have been written 
more as conti’ibutions to discussion, than as attempts to decide in 
doubtful cases. The decision of matters such as those which I have 
treated is not made by any one man or set of men; cannot be 
brought about by strong writing, or vehement assertion: but depends 
on influences wider than any one man’s view, and taking longer to 
operate than the life of any one generation. It depends on the 
direction and deviafions of the currents of a nation’s thoughts, and 
tlic influence exercised on words by events beyond man’s control. 
Grammarians and rhetoricians may set bounds to language : but 
usage will break over in spite of them. And I have ventured to 
think that he may do some service who, instead of standing and 
protesting where this has been the case, observes, and points out to 
others, the existing phenomena, and the probable account to be given 
of them.’ 

Strange to say, however (or rather, not strange at all), the 
author of those just and sensible observations is not entirely 
without his own little prejudices,—cannot entirely help feeling 
that certain words have no business to be English, thongli he 
can hardly deny that they are. Thus he says that the cxj>res- 
sion, ‘ a superior man,’ is an odious way of speaking which, if’ 
‘ followed out as a ])recedcnt, cannot hut vulgarise and detc- 
‘ rioratc our language.’ Yet he would he the first to ])ointont 
(in any c^ase but his own) that it is no argument against the 
admissibility <d' a phrase to say that it does not allow of being 
‘ followod out as a precedent.’ He would not object to speak 
of ‘ falling in love,’ because wo may not say that we ‘ fall in 
‘ hate.’ But any stick, as the provcrli goes, will serve to beat a 
dog. If aulhors with crotcliets would but examine a page of 
the first book that comes to hand, and say candidly luuv many 
words and sentences in it would stand Ihe test of tlie kind of 
criticism which they are in the habit of a])])lying to their own 
‘ favourite aversions,’ wo are persuaded that many an unprofit¬ 
able tirade might be saved. 

But although wc admit the force of usage, wdiich is con¬ 
tinually legalizing expressions belbre imkiiowm, or proscribing 
(•xpressions once familiar to our forefathers, wo arc entitled to 
claim that these innovations should be governed by the usage 
of the educated classes and not of the illiterate and the vulgar. 
A conflict is always going on betwocn the wudtten and the 
spoken language of a country—because it is wu'itteii by the 
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more cultivated few, it is spoken *by the less cultivated many. 
Those who write, labour on the whole to preserve the traditions 
and fences of the language: those who speak to break them 
down. Hence in colonies or dependencies, where classical 
standards are unknown, and literature itself is degraded to the 
lowest forms of the newspaper, the corruption of the language 
is far more rapid than with us; but these slang and cant 
phrases of Americans and Australians tend to find their way 
back to England, and more than one of the most questionable 
innovations of the day might be traced to base usages of this 
nature. Again, we cannot admit the authority of usage, when 
it is clearly opposed to the very principles of language. There 
is, we fear, ample authority, amongst writers of the present day, 
for the use of the word* supplement,’not as a noun substantive, 
which is its proper meaning, but as a verb active in the sense 
of to supply what is deficient, to complete. W c have seen it 
used of late years by prelates and judges, who ought to have 
abhorred such a solecism; nay, we will even confess, so in¬ 
fectious has it become, that it has, once or twice, crept, not- 
Avithstanding our utmost vigilance, into these pages. ‘ Su])- 
* plemcnt ’ is by its form the thing added or supplied, not the act 
of supplying it. You might just as well say tliat instead of 
appending another page to your book, you intend to appendix it. 

We have already hinted that men of superior education are 
sometimes deterred from instructing the public in the right use 
of their language by the fear of being thought triflers. * But 
(says the Dean) *the language of a people is no trifle.’ 

‘ The national mind is reflected in the national speech. If the 
way in which men express their thoughts is slipshod and mean, it 
will be very difficult for their thoughts themselves to escape being 
the same. If it is higli-flown and bombastic, a character for national 
simplicity and truthfulness, we may be sure, cannot be long main¬ 
tained. That nation must be (and it has ever been so in history) not 
far from rapid decline, and from being degraded from its former 
glory. Every important feature in a people’s language is reflected 
in its character and history. 

‘ Look, to take one familiar example, at the process of deterio¬ 
ration which our Queen’s English has undergone at the hands of the 
Americans. Look at those phrases which so amuse us in their 
speech and books; at their reckless exaggeration, and contempt for 
congruity; and then compare the character and history of the nation. 
- . . Such examples as this (and they are as many as the number of 
the nations and their tongues) may serve to show that language is 
no trifle.’ 

Agreeing Avitb the Dean that language is no trifle, we do 
not think it necessary to mix it up with morals and politics; 
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and if he means that the deterioration of a language is in any 
sense a cause of the deterioration of the national character, 
we do not agree with him. The same causes may produce 
both. The preservation of the purity and force of our noble 
mother-tongue, for its own sake, appears to us a sufficiently 
important object to all Englishmen, or at least to all Englishmen 
of literary tastes and pursuits; and we do not think it necessary 
to go further afield in search of a warrant for devoting a few 
pages to the cause. There are, indeed, people who seem to be 
insensible both to beauties and to faults of style, and to be able 
to take in the substance of a book (when it has any) eciually 
well, whether it be well or ill written; just as some ])ersons 
are, or profess to be, indifferent to cookery, provided they are 
supplied with a sufficiency of carbon and so forth; but it is 
y)robable that even these are unconsciously influenced by 
literary defects or merits, while it is certain, on the other hand, 
that people of sensitive taste often find themselves absolutely 
debarred from reading a book at all, from the intolerable irrita¬ 
tion caused by an affected or otherwise objectionable manner. 

While the Dean’s work was still in progress in the pages of 
‘ Good Words,’ a Mr. Washington Moon amused hiinseU’ by 
demonstrating that while he undertook to instruct others, the 
author was himself but a castaway in matters of granunar. He 
published a pamphlet entitled ^ A Defence of the Queen’s 
‘ English ; ’ the Dean replied, of course, in his next number; 
then Mr. Moon produced a second Defence ; and a very pretty 
quarrel ensued, in which, it must be confessed, neither side 
showed more courtesy or good taste than is usually displayed 
in literary squabbles. As, however, the Dean has been wise 
enough to eliminate the bitter parts of this controversy from 
the book as now published, we should not have thought it 
necessary to allude to it, if some of Mr. Moon’s remarks did 
not afford examples of a kind of verbal criticism on which it 
is desirable to say a few words, inasmuch as it is of frequent 
occurrence, and both erroneous and mischievous. 

It is a favourite artifice with some people who are determined 
to find fault with a writer’s language, to make out that the 
words are so arranged as to produce meanings ludicrously dif¬ 
ferent from what he really intended; proceeding on the as¬ 
sumption that no sentence is correct, unless the mere syntactical 
arrangement of the words, irrespective of their meaning, is such 
that fficy are incayiable of having a double aspect. There are 
people who will think it just and facetious to say, for instance, 
that because ‘ a red Indian’s wigwam ’ means the wigwam of a 
red Indian, therefore ‘ a blue sailor's jacket ’ must mean the 
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jacket of a blue sailor. But wliat do the^ mean when they 
say that ? They cannot mean that it really produces that idea 
in their mind, or could produce that idea^ in the mind of any 
human being; nor that they believe that the writer meant to 
produce that idea in their mind, or in the mind of any human 
being; it is, in fact, an impossible meaning; and yet they call 
it a necessary one. Where is the law which creates such a 
necessity ? Nowhere. It is quite a mistake to think that all 
sentences must be framed according to a formula, whatever be 
the context. Provided you aAoid real ambiguity, you have a 
perfect right to arrange your words in any order which the 
idiom of the English language admits of; and those wlio 
examine into the matter for the first time Avill be surj)rised to 
find how much they are always guided by the sense in attri¬ 
buting verbs, pronouns, and adjectives to their right substan¬ 
tives. Anxious writers may rest assured that they can safely 
disregard a cntic who says, virtually, I admit that I under¬ 
stand this perfectly, and that everybody else understands it; 
but I assert my right to pretend that I misunderstand it. The 
Dean met some criticisms of this description by saying, we do 
‘ not write for idiots ; ’ an expression on which Mr. Moon seized 
with some exultation, as giving him a right to infer that the 
Dean called him an idiot; but obviously its true meaning vns, 
that a Avritcr is not bound to wTitc as if he Avas writing to 
idiots ; a })erfectly just remark, and the only proper ansAver to 
give to such frivolous complaints. If a man Avrites in a Avay 
AA'hich cannot be misunderstood by a reader of common candour 
and intelligence, he has done all, as regards clearness, that can 
be ex])ectcd of him. To attemjd. more is to ask of language 
more than language can perform; the consequences of at¬ 
tempting it any one may see Avho aaIII spend an hour aaIiIi the 
Statutes at large. Jack Av^as very res])cctful to Tom, and 
always took oft“ his hat A\dien he met him. Jack was very 
rude to Tom, and ahvays kiiocked off his hat AA’heii ho met him. 
Will any one pretend that cither of these sentences is am¬ 
biguous in meaning, or unidiomatic in cxjwessionV Yet 
critics of the class noAv before us are bound to contend that 
Jack showed his respect by taking off Tom’s hat, or else that 
he shoAved his rudeness by knocking off his OAvn. Tt is useless 
to inulti])ly examples : no book was ever writlcn that could 
stand a hostile examination in this spirit; and one that could 
stand it would be totally unreadable.* 

* It. is not meant that all Mr. Moou’.s comments are of this kind. 
The Dean’s style is not particular!}’- elegant or correct, and his ad- 
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The Dean’s arguments and advice are mostly given with 
reference to single words and phrases ; Mr. Breen, after chap¬ 
ters on Composition •and Blunders, has one on Mannerism ; ])ut 
neither wTltcr treats very fully of the general form and style 
of modern language. These, however (as it seems to us), are 
being deteriorated to a serious extent, primarily in written 
English, and by ine'^•itable contagion in sj)okcn English also; 
ami it may he worth while, in the hope of finding some cure, 
to investigate the causes of the corruption, and to call atten¬ 
tion to some of its developments. We do not propose to advert 
here to the genuine ])eculiaritics of individuals. Most original 
writers have some habits of exiuession which have hcconic in¬ 
curable, and which the w'orld of readers at first tolerates, and 
after a while often learns almost to love, for the writers’ sake. 
Argument and entreaty are alike thrown away on th(*se char¬ 
tered libertines, who, moreover, have got a habit of resent¬ 
ing as an imi)crtinence any application of independent cri¬ 
ticism to the good things that they may vomdisafe to bestow' 
on us. But the condition of the current literature of the 
})i‘escnt day is such that there is a considerable body of Avriters, 
and of those Avhose ju’oductions are most Avidcly read, aa ho do 
seem to be possibly yet amenable to advice and correction. Jt 
is a fact ('Avhether to be dejdored as a national misfortune or 
not) that ‘ literature ’ is daily becoming more and more of a 
])rofcssion ; and Avheii avc consider how small eom])aratiA (‘lv is 
the number of those avIio read anything besides the news- 
])a[)crs or chea]) novels, it may safely be said that at least ninc- 
tenths of all that is read in any given day is Avritten by 
men AA'hose first consideration is to produce Avhat is exj>ccted of 
them, and to give satisfaction to their employers. Such men 
have, ])robably, no literary AA'hims of their OAvn—indeed, are 
rarely sutfi(*icntly advanced in literature to be capable of having 
any; but, being impressed AA'ith the notion that certain forms 
are looked for by the public in the treatment of certain subjects, 
they laboriously endeavour to obey the supposed exigencies of 
their vocation, and are CA^er on the alert to catch the last 
fashion, and to keep up with their competitors in the struggle 
for popular favour; and thus it hap])ens that every stray trick 
of style Avhich may chance to be taken uj) by any leading 

Arersary sometimes hits him hard; besides in one or two ca^es suc¬ 
cessfully disputing his judgments. On the important question (for 
instance) whether Ave should say the cat jumped 07i to the chair, or 
on the chair, we must vote against the Dean, Avho unjustly con¬ 
demns the former expression. 
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writer, is now eagerly seized on by the whole rank and file of 
the profession, and inflicted on their readers without tact, dis¬ 
cretion, or mercy. There does seem to be a faint hope that 
some few of these humbler workers in the field of letters, who 
sin now rather from a mistaken sense of duty, than from that 
deliberate hostility to their readers which seems to actuate some 
of the fraternity, may be led to amend their ways by a few 
words of friendly expostulation. 

The Dean mentions only two of the offences now prevalent 
in the way of style: first, the use of inflated and pompous 
terms, and unnecessary substitution of words of Latin descent 
for our ^ fine manly Saxon; ’ secondly, the practice of inter¬ 
larding English with foreign words and phrases. There arc, 
however, many others, equally if not more w’^orthy of casti¬ 
gation. 

One, now very widely in vogue, is the eternal use of the 
present tense in the narration of past events. This artifice 
which when used very sparingly, and by a master hand, may 
add occasional variety and liveliness to a composition, but 
which is not in accx)rdance with the idiom of the English tongue, 
is now adopted through whole columns, whole chapters, whole 
volumes, as the ordinary form of ordinary narrative, in a way 
that is really excruciating. It is not only in the newspa])crs 
and their ubiquitous correspondents that we meet with this 
abomination: whole books are now wTitten in this style, not 
merely bc>oks of personal adventure (in which it is bad 
enough), but grave historical compositions. In a work of no 
small pretension, which was recently before us, descriptive of 
events that occurred upwards of two hundred years since, 
nearly the whole story from beginning to end is written in the 
present tense, as though the incidents were in the very act of 
occurrence. This evil is spreading, and unless it is arrested 
reading will become nearly impossible to all lovers of ])ure 
wholesome English: it is even beginning to assume forms 
still more hideous. Some of the more advanced practitioners 
of the school, feeling, perhaps, that the reader must need some 
relief from the ceaseless repetition of tlie same affectation, have 
hit upon the ingenious exjiedient of obtaining variety by going 
a step further, and recording a few of their events as being not 
only present, but future; introducing a new tense, the ]iaulo- 
«wtc-futurum,or practeritum-propheticum, for the further bothe¬ 
ration of schoolboys. Thus the writer already alluded to, 
wishing to tell us that Lord Bacon’s wife and three sisters-in- 
law Avere the orphan daughters of Benedict Barnham, and 
that these^ latter became, by marriage. Lady Castlehaven, Lady 
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Constable, and Lady Soames, expresses his meaning by saying 
that tlie four young girls are the orphan daughters of Benedict 
‘ Barnham; that Alice is the first to fall in love, but the others 
will soon be in their turns followed; tliat Elizabeth will marry 
* the Earl of Castlehaven, and the others will become in due 
^ time Lady Constable and Lady Soames; ’ and a member of 
the Alpine Club, having occasion to mention that on a certain 
Monday in August 1860, his guide made himself very useful 
in cutting steps in the snow and ice, can devise no more simple 
and idiomatic method of saying so than post-predicting that 
‘ all the day he will he cutting steps, but his limbs will show no 
‘ signs f)f extra exertion; ’ continuing (of course) with ‘ we 
‘ ascend a narrow edge—the snow is frozen and hard as rock— 
^ in a few minutes we stop and rope all together,’ and so on. 
Although the doctrine of ‘irresistible impulse’ as an excuse for 
acts of violence is denied by some, Ave must express a conviction 
that the im])ulse to toss a book AAiitten in this style into the 
fire after two pages, is one which may be yielded to w’itlu)ut 
any im])iitation on the general sanity of the reader. 

We Avould fain, also, denounce a style of writing now much 
affected by small humourists which it is not easy to charac¬ 
terise, but Avhich appears to owe its existence to two loading 
ideas; first, that it is absolutely necessary to be snrart on all 
occasions; and next, that smartness is to be obtained by jerking 
handfuls of substantives, adjectives, and adverbs, unconnected 
by any verb, at the reader’s head, as though to furnish him Avith 
the rough materials of sentences, Avliich he is to link together 
by conjecture as best he may. A writer who has occasion (for 
instance) to record that he bought a pair of gloves at a shop in 
the Strand, now thinks it necessary to deliver himself in some 
such strain as this:—Wc are in the Strand. See, a haber¬ 
dasher’s shop. Let us enter. On the right, a counter. In 
front of it, a chair. Behind it, a smiling shopman. Mus¬ 
tachioed, of course. I sit down. A pair of gloves, if you 
please. Light yelloAV. Will I try these ? Too large. VVill 
1 try a second })air ? Too small. A third. A Avrigglc, a 
thrust, a struggle; they are on ! That will do. Three and 
ten[)cnce, did you say? Thank you, sir. Any other article ? 
I rise and resume my umbrella. Once more Ave are in the 
Strand.—What can be more dreadful than the forced levity, 
the jaunty insolence, of this kind of composition, or rather 
deconi])osition! One longs to exclaim Avith Hamlet, ^ Leave 
‘ thy clamnablc faces and begin !’ Tell us Avhat thou hast to 
say, if anything thou hast; and if not. hold thy peace. 

If there be any disciples of the new school who are not yet 
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incorrigible, let us implore them to believe that the reiulor who 
does not care to learn that they or others we7it to a ]>lace Aviil 
be equally indifferent to a statement that,they go, or will go, 
there; that the preterite tense is quite as comic as the present, 
or even as the future ; that the omission of verbs adds neither 
perspicuity nor elegance to agglomerations of the other ])art.s of 
speech ; and that Nothing cannot be made to assume the aj»pcar- 
ance of Something by these doleful assumptions of gaiet) and 
laborious imitations of easy originality. 

Another new-fangled mode of writing may be called the 
Parenthetico-Allusive style; it is much used by the authors of 
literary notices and criticisms of books. The chief chai'ac- 
teristic of this style is an assumption that in knowledge and in¬ 
tellect the reader is exactly on a level with the writer, and that, 
consef|Ucntly, it is unnecessary for the latter to say plainly what 
he means, the slightest hint being sufficient to convey his 
thought to the sympathetic brain of the other; as though the 
most important function of critical or didactic writing were not 
to convey information or instruction from one ■who is <iualitied 
to teach to another who desires to learn, but to ]irovc to the 
reader that know what he may, the writer knows it too. - We 
all remember what Pope said on that celebrated occasion. Now, 
without waiting to ask the question which Burleigh asked of 
Sir C. Hatton under circumstances somewhat similar (though 
the reference to the hat —as to which see D’Ewes’s diary — 
certainly made some difference) one cannot help wishing that, 
Pope had rather followed the example set by Buonarroti (note 
the double ?• and single t —we have not forgotten the great 
controversy on this orthographical difficulty, nor the trium])hant 
confutation by Venturi of the heresies of Vol})i thereanent) 
than have lallcn intj> the common error so well cx]>oscd by 
Fracastorius (who does not remember the passage ?)—and so 
on, and so on. Surely it is not unreasonable to ask Avhy on 
earth a writer who assumes that we know exactly what he 
knows, recollect exactly what he recollecte, and understand 
exactly what he understands, should ha-s e thought it necessary 
to address us at all. 

Another variety of this style is noticed by Mr. Breen. He 
calls it the Tally-ho, or Nimrodian style. This method of 
composition (he says), 

‘ Consists in starting some fresh idea at the beginning of every 
paragraph; in losing sight of it as soon as it is started ; and in pur¬ 
suing in its stead the tirst stray conceit that turns up. During the 
chase the reader gets occasional glimpses of the particular notion 
with which the writer set out. He sometimes even fancies that ho 
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is once more on its tracli, and on the point of coming up -with if. 
But he soon discovers his error; for now it appears that the writer 
had mistaken one idea for another, and had lost sight of the old in 
his pursuit of the new. At times the reader is hurried on in a 
straight line. At others he is dragged through apparently inter¬ 
minable windings, and finds himself, at the winding up, on the exact 
spot whence he haclT taken his departure. The great beauty of this 
stylo consists in jumbling in one sentence every form and figure of 
speech. The longer the sentence, the more rugged its construction, 
tlic more intricate its involutions, the more gaps it presents in the 
Avay of dashes, the more barriers it opposes in the way of parentheses, 
the more fences it shows in compound epithets ; the more pleasurable 
will be the reader’s excitement, and tlie keener his appreciation of 
the author’s dexterity and skill.’ 

Then there is a whole family of misdemeanours which may 
be called the An^lo-Gallic. The Dean (or rather the writer 
Avlioin he quotes) touches on only one of these Avhen he coin- 
])hiins of the authors who talk of a fair debutante on the look 
‘ out for un hon 2 )arti, accompanied hy mamma en grande toilette^ 

‘ though entre yarns, she looks rather n'dee,' &c. It seems 
to us that this ])articular member of the family is happily 
rather losing strength ; but some younger offsets from it are 
lamentably vigorous. One is tlie ]>raetioe adopted by some 
fashionable wTiters of fiction and hooks of travel of recordintr 
in French, Italian, or (lerman (as the case may be) Avhatever 
is said, or supposed to he said, by Frenchmen, Italians, f>r 
Oermans. There are novels, and clever ones too—Currer 
Hell’s ‘ Villette’ is a notable example—in wliicli a large pro¬ 
portion of the dialogue, and this not merely in the parts il- 
lustratiA C of character, but even in the parts containing the 
very marrow of the })lot, is thus Avritteu in French ; })resenting 
the ])rc})ostorous spectacle of a book called an English book, 
yet uiiintelligihlo to an Englishman, however Avell acquainted 
Avith his native tongue, unless he happens to have learnt tliat 
of a certain foreign people also. Though it docs not aggravate 
the bad taste, it does aggravate the presum])tion of thi.s offence 
that, in the majority of instances, the French thus introduced 
is of the kind Avhich Chaucer describes as bciuo; ‘ after tlie 
‘ seolc of Stratford-atte-Bowe.’ Dr. Johnson relates in the 
‘ llainbler,’that Gvhen Lee w’^as once told by a critic that it 
‘ Avas very easy to write like a madman, he ari.sAvered that it 
‘ was difficult to Avrite like a madman, but easy enough to 
‘ write like a fool; ’ and certain noA'elists may usefully be re¬ 
minded that it is possible (<> Avritc Avhat is not English without 
writing what is Parisian. But a still worse distortion than even 
this has lately been invented. A something is now coined wliieli 
roL. cxx. NO. CCXLV. •e 
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is neither Freneh nor English, but a third language, obtained 
by making literal translations of the words forming a French 
sentence, without any attempt to convert them into the cor¬ 
responding idiom of the English. Thus k 'vvriter who wishes 
to tell us that one Frenchman invited another to sit down, 
vdll represent him as saying, ‘ Give yourself the j)ain to 
‘ seat yourself; behold a chair! ’ or a man enjoying the morn¬ 
ing breeze is made to exclaim, ‘ How the air is good to res])ire.’ 
To do this once for a jest is well enough; hj do it a second 
time is somewhat too much; but to go on hammering uj)on 
the same vajnd pleasantry through a whole volume is at once 
tedious and irritating to the last degree. Apart from more imi¬ 
tation, it is really impossible, when one comes to think of it, 
to discover any other motive than one for using either the 
English-French or the French-English. ‘ Out Monsieur,'' in¬ 
stead of ‘ Tes, Sir,’ or ‘ Behold me ! ’ instead of ‘ Here 1 am,’ 
(iannot be easier to write, is certainly neither jdeasantcr or more 
intelligible to read, and is a violation of that consistency with 
its own conditions which is a primary rule ol‘ good taste in 
all the arts. Let those who do not fully feel the ridiculous 
nature of this practice, just imagine the delighted contempt 
with which they would seize on a French tale in which the 
author should adoj)t a similar means of dis])laying to his coun¬ 
trymen his familiarity with English. What amusing extracts, 
Avhat facetious commentaries, we should have : what complacent 
j)ity ft)r the extraordinary infatuation that leads our worthy 
neighbours to su]jposc themselves qualified to write about 
England and the English, on tlie strength of a dictionary and 
a month in London ! 

The following passage may pass fora specimen of a somewhat 

different form of the new Is’orman invasion:—. ‘The 

‘ Minister having demanded the tribune, observes that in j)re- 
‘ sence of the gravity of the situation the mobilization of the 
‘ jNational Guard was a measure of necessary precaution against 
‘ tlic eventuality of a tentative of discmbarcation on the littoral. 
‘ Of two things one; either the initiative must be at once 
‘ assumed, Avhatever ])ainful ])reoccuj)ations it may excite, or the 
‘ great cause of the solidarity of the peoples must be definitely 
‘ abandoned. (Profound sensation.) interntgated res])ccting 
‘ the concession of the line Passy-Batignolles to the Society 
‘ Jabot, the speaker called in doubt the exactitude of the details 
‘ ymt in evidence by the honoinuble deputy, and invt>ked the 
‘ textual reproduction of the j)roject of law. The measure (he 
‘ said) had been consecrated in the interests of the future, and 
‘ came to establish the beginnings of a new hierarchy, destined. 
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‘ he declared it formally, to close, in a brief delay, all the so re- 

^ grettable attributions of the system of to-day.’—It 

must be admitted in palliation of the guilt of offenders in 
this style, that they are not actuated either by childish vanity, 
or by a twaddling love for the sinall-beer of wit, but write thus 
(for the most j)art) because they have no time to TVTite better, 
being translators from French newspapers and novels under 
the severest pressure from tlie pi'iutcr; but the injury that 
they are causing to our language is serious. Addison would 
cerlsunly have found it difficult to understand a good deal of 
what is now daily done into English (so-called) from the 
foreign press. 

To the same school belongs a form of ex])rcssion which we 
can best indicate by an example—‘ Born in 1825, our hero 
‘ went to liton in 1837 : ’ ‘ Examined as to his accounts, the 
‘ bankrupt stated,’ &c. This form is not unfrequently met 
Avith now among the writers of the uneasy class; those who 
seem to think that it is their business not to use their language, 
but to make it. There is a clumsy affectation about this which 
makes it particularly objectionable, and it is quite unidiomatic. 
What Englishman ever spuhe st)? Kobody can complain of 
the adojjtion into a living language, from whatev er source, of 
such new terms as the progress of art and science really requires, 
where its owui rcsiiurces are unable to su})ply the want; but 
there is no justification for forcing into circulation disfigured 
coins 1‘rom abroad, when there is an ample stock of our own 


gemime money readv for use. 
Then there is Ihlitorialisin- 


- 11 ) 1 * if we laugh at the infinuities 


of others, avc shall not shrink from coumieuting on those which 
more ])articularly affect ])eriodical literature, and are indeed 
rooted in its nature. If it were possible to suppose that any 
public writers desired to tibtain over the unreflecting an as¬ 
cendancy to which their learning and virtue did not strictly 
entitle them, one might insinuate that their rule of concealing 
not only tlmir ]>ersonality, but their individuality also, under 
the mysterious veil of the jdural number, was cunningly de¬ 
vised for the ex])ress jJurjK)Se of effecting that object. By the 
use of this method the reader is imjn-cssed uith a notion that 
the vaticinations and denunciations laid before him proceed 
from some infallible oracle, some fountain of unerring wisdom, 
or, at the lowest, from some body of sages assembled in solemn 
conclave to settle the affairs of raaukh.d: certainly not from 
anything like a fellow^-morlal, sitting, perhaps, in no palatial 
lodging, and biting his ]»cn in anxious search for the materials 
of an article; dealing, indeed, ivith the fate of empires and the 
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prospects of the human race, but thinking chiefly of finishing 
his day’s or night’s work, and getting to bed. It is useless to 
say anything to, or about, those writers, edit^jrs, and proprietors 
(if any such there be) who maintain this artifice for the purpose 
of keeping up a popular delusion; but there are many compo¬ 
sitions, especially essays in periodical publications, in which by 
custom, and without any unworthy motive, this form of ex- 
j)ression is deemed to be necessary ; and the spirit of unreasoning 
imitation leads some writers of the second class tf) adopt it, 
where even this customary necessity does not exist. It is, 
however, a form which, though not new, has never obtained 
with the best writers ; it is neither elegant nor convenient; 
and there is really no sufficient reason why it should not be 
abandoned by all those who now use it only in obedience to a 
rule established nobody knows how, certainly valued by none, 
and distasteful to many. Its effects arc, indeed, more injurious 
than is commonly suspected ; for, on the one hand, it tempts a 
man to indulge in iVi/.f-ism, where modesty and a sense of j)ro- 
priety would have made him shrink from undisguised egotism; 
and, on the other hand, it spoils all the grace and charm of 
those passages where the writer’s own peculiar thoughts, actions, 
or experience can be brought forward. Many a confident 
assertion, or dogmatic impertinence, now uttered under the 
mask of plurality, would have been modified, had the writer 
been distinctly reminded of his individual responsibility by a 
more natural form of speech; while the interest of many a 
narrative of personal adventure, or record of personal recollec¬ 
tions, has been destroyed by this pompous unsubstantiality:— 
‘ We felt that a few moments would decide our fate. We were 

* totally alone ; we shouted, but no one answered. The projcct- 

* ing ledge on which we had contrived to support one of our 
‘ feet was now slowly giving way; we looked down; a sheer 
‘ precij)ice of a thousand yards yawned beneath us ; our hat fell 
‘ off; our head grew dizzy ; our right hand was rapidly becoming 
‘ benumbed . . . .’ Pray who can care for a Mr. We in such a 
situation ? The passage is perused with frigid indifference, as 
not appealing to any human sympathy with a fellow-creature ; 
or, if any feeling is evoked, it is one perha})S rather resembling 
satisfaction; a vague notion that somehow or other there will 
shortly be one newspaper-editor the less in the world. 

In considering the perils to which a language is exposed, the 
constant influence of corruption from colonial sources must not 
be overlooked. Our language circulates much as our blood 
does. It brings back with it to the heart all sorts of impurities 
from the ^extremities to which it has penetrated, and unfortu- 
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nately nature has not provided any lungs for the oxygenatiem 
of speech. It is scarcely necessary to point out whence these 
impurities arise—want of social refinement, the absence of lite¬ 
rary men of a high class, of universities, of a cultivated bar or 
pulpit, and on the other hand the presence (in some cases) of 
an aboriginal population speaking a different tongue, are suffi¬ 
cient to account for them ; but it is important to observe that 
the conditions favourable to their adoption in the mother 
country arc greatly on the increase. It would take a long time 
for a strange w^ord or phrase to get naturalised here by word of 
mouth alone; but vast quantities of printed matter now pour 
in daily from the very outskirts of civilisation ; ])ublishing tra¬ 
vellers take pleasure in reproducing with minute accuracy all 
the uncouth and barbarous jargon that they hear uttered; and 
when j)rinting once intervenes, there is no saying where an ex¬ 
pression may be carried, or w’hat favourable accidents may 
enable it to strike root and flourish. There seems at the same 
time to be an unhealthy passion for adoption on the part of the 
jmblic. Two or three years ago nobody w'ould have known 
what was meant by a Sensation Xovel; yet now the term has 
already ])assed through the stage of jocular use (a stage in 
which other less lucky ones will sometimes remain for whole 
generations), and has been adopted as the regular commercial 
name for a particular product of industry for w'hich there is 
just now a brisk demand. These considerations should jmt 
us on our guard, and induce us to be as surly and inhospitable 
as possible to all those strange sounds -which come back to us 
like an Irish echo before w'e have uttered them ourselves. 

With regard to magniloquence and misuse of words, the 
Dean remonstrates earnestly with the gentlemen who wall talk 
of ‘ encountering an individual,’ ‘ partaking of refreshment,’ 
‘ sustaining bereavement of a maternal relative,' and so forth. 
May his exhortations produce good fruit! It is true, no doubt, 
that folly, conceit, and ignorance are not j)eculiar to any age 
or any country; yet in matters of literature, the present times 
do seem to be specially marked by the boldness wdlh which 
sciolists take the lead as innovators. The study of Language, 
as Professor Max Muller observes, is properly one of tlic 
})hysical sciences; but the difficulties of future philologers 
will be greatly increased by the intrusion into modern languages 
of changes and combinations which have got there by no natural 
process, but owing to conscious and wilful interference—chiefly, 
too, by those who have no business to interfere. A long list 
might be made of words which have been perverted from their 
legitimate use solely by the operation of ignorance ,in people 
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who have chosen to use them without knowing what they 
meant. It is true that this is to a certain extent one of the 
necessary consequences of the spread of‘literary education ; 
nevertheless, an exhortation to modesty and caution in this 
respect is not a little needed, especially by those who take upon 
themselves the responsible office of public monitors and teachers. 
The profound scholar (for instance) who wrote etcctercR the 
other day in a newspaper, as an improvement upon etceteras, 
may be usefully reminded that his knowledge of the plural of 
musa has for once been too much for him. Not that professed 
‘ literary men ’ are the sole offenders ; everybody who can read 
now comes forward as a reformer. Thus, some philological 
ironmonger having discovered that chandelier Is derived from 
chnndelle, and holding himself fully qualified by education and 
position to take charge of the English language, has determined 
that the word is inapplicable where gas is used, and trium¬ 
phantly imposes on us the new word gasalier; forgetting that 
he has retained half of the candle in the second syllable. 
Another man offers to supply the world Avith gas apparata. 
The Avord Octoroon, (framed, Ave presume, in America) presents 
the same blunder as the gasalier; the r in Quadroon belongs 
to the root significative four, and Octoon. would have been 
a more proper form, according to anal(>gy. But enough of 
these; it is needless (as Dr. Johnson ex])resscs it in the 
Preface to Cymbeline) ‘ to Avaste criticism on unresisting im- 
‘ becility, upon faults too evident for detection, and too gross 
‘ for aggravation.’ 

A fcAv words of special remonstrance might also be usefully 
addressed to two classes of authors—the Avriters of fiction and 
the writers of history,—no satire is intended in placing them 
together. The gentlemen and ladies of the former class must 
now indulge in egotising prefaces, giving narratives of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which their Avorks were (‘omposed, and the 
considerations which led them to conduct the fable in this 
manner rather than in that; or making statements Avith all the 
formal accuracy of the specification of a patent, of the precise 
points in which the author claims the merit of originality. 
This practice, like somp of the former ones, is not altogether 
new, but it is disagreeably on the increase.* Thus, such a one 

* The example of Sir Walter Scott must not be cited in justifica¬ 
tion of these offences against good taste. Ills Prefaces (it should bo 
remembered) did not accompany his novels when they originally 
came out; they are only literary gossip addressed to a public whom 
he assumed to be familiar with the books themselves. It is true 
^at he forgot the case of future generations of readers. 
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will tell the reader, hy way of enhancing the likelihood of his 
tale, that he had at first thought of making Lady Arabcl'i 
marry Sir Reginakl, but had al'terwards determined on giving 
her to Walter, in order to enable him to introduce the death- 
scene, which he happened to have by him out of another menu- 
script (for which ho is unable just at present to find a publishc’ ) ; 
or that it may be interesting to know that down to last Tuesday 
he had absolutely not dotennined whether the will should 
prove to be a forgery or ntd. He Avill add, perhaps, that this 
tab; is in some res])ects a new experiment in fiction; thjre 
being, so far as ho is aware, no previous iiistaucc of a story in 
which a young man is represented as falling in love with two 
middle-ajyed ladies at once, and a middle-aired man Avith two 
young ladies at once. The same materials in other combina¬ 
tions may no doubt have Imen used by other writers, but of 
this S]>ecial combination he claims tlie credit ol’ being the sole 
inventor. Surely it is strange that a man Avdtli any respect 
for his art slionid thus destroy half his chance oi'touching the 
affections merely for the sake of iudidging in a little trumpery 
gossip a])out himself and his intellect: how can a writer hope 
to move the ]>assions Avho deliberately destrcfvs that state of 
mind which he sliould foster, and takes pains to rcnviiid the 
r(*adcr that the incidents ])iaccd before him are lU'itlic.* the 
trutli, nor due to the Avarm and easy flow of insjnration, but are 
the laboured jwoduet of cold calculation, tlie unloved jn-ogc^iy 
of a brain which feds no genial sjunpathy Asilh its own 
creations ? 

To pass to the historians. Lrrors arising from ignorance, 
prejudice, or stupidity arc not Avithin our present province; 
but the student is iioav liable to be mi.sled by a practice 
the part r)f his teachers, w’hi(“li regular historical criticism 
does not, perhaps cannot, always deal Avitli, and which, unless 
it be classed among faults of style, has some chance of escap¬ 
ing due re]»r(»l)atiou alhJgethcr. We refer to the notion Avhich 
authors now seem to entertain that it is necessary to inal o 
their Avorks attra(*tivc hy compovsing them in the stylo of his¬ 
torical novels, and introducing circumstantial details of all sorts 
on no better authority than their t)Avn imaghiaf ions. The his¬ 
torical romance is going out, but the romantic liistory is coming 
in. There are many modern historians, and those the most 
famous and popular, whose })roductions force one to ask at every 
turn, ‘ How can yon knoAv that ? ’ Vet surely the first requisite 
in a history is that it should be true; and the Avriter Avho, for 
the sake of being called ‘ picturesque,’ or ‘ graphic,* states 
one circumstance, however trivial, which he has^ not good 
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reason, on sufficient historical evidence, to believe to be true, 
shows himself incapable of understanding the duties of his 
vocation. If it is once to be admitted that an author may re¬ 
present anything as having actually occurred, only because his 
fancy pictures to him that it may have occurred, all confidence 
is destroyed. How is the reader to know when the author is 
givi iig him fact, and when fiction ? One would have thought 
that the unjustifiableness of such a practice was too obvious to 
require demonstration; yet it is sometimes justified on the plea 
of necessity—the necessity of making books ‘ readable.’ This 
is the sort of necessity which conij)els grocers to sand their 
brown sugar. If you cannot make yoTir history readable 
without inserting what is baseless, you had better try some other 
trade. Then it is said that everybody understands where the 
author is indulging his fancy, and where not. But that is not 
the case. Headers of high literary acumen, and well ac¬ 
quainted with the subject, may, indeed, often guess that there 
n i>uld be no answer to the how do you know that ? ’—but the 
great majority of readers arc incajiable of judging on such 
questions; and surely it is a monstrous doctrine that, while avc 
are reading history, we are to be perpetually on our guard to 
separate that which we are intended to believe from that which 
is only intended for our amusement. It is obvious that, without 
any intention to deceive, an entirely false view of events and 
characters may be conveyed to the reader by the artificial li^ht 
thus thrown over them. 

A very flagi’ant instance of this sort of trickery has just 
been ])erpetratcd by two very notorious offenders at the exiicnsc 
of the present Duke of Manchester and of the public. I’he 
Duke, w ith a due regard for the history of his family and the 
traditions of his house, seems to have thought it desirable that 
the papers collected at Kimbolton by successive members of 
the race of Montagu should be examined, and that such of 
them as are of historical interest should be jircpared for publi¬ 
cation. Family jiapers of this nature are the most valuable 
materials of history, provided they are placed before the reader 
in a plain, intelligible, and authentic fonn. The gentlemen 
whose assistance and literary skill the Duke of Manchester has 
generously acknowledged in the introduction to these volumes, 
unfortunately took a different view of their functions. Catha¬ 
rine of Aragon died at Kimbolton, and accordingly ‘ Donna 
‘ Catalina of the golden hair ’ is made to flourish in her red 
locks and farthingales through a volume of semi-intelligible 
gibberish, from the half Moorish city of Alcala de Henarcs, 
where she was born, to the secluded castle ‘ eight miles from a 
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‘ post town and nine miles from a railway line,’ where she 
died. It is scarcely fair to the late Mr. James to say that this 
strange production, is very inferior in point of taste and style 
to the worst of his once popular romances. It is simply history 
gone mad, and we very much regret 'that the Duke of Man¬ 
chester’s excellent intentions should have been so very injudi¬ 
ciously fulfilled. If ‘ liveliness ’ is only to be had on such 
terms as these, then welcome dulness, welcome dryness, wel¬ 
come an old almanac, anything, provided one can be sure that 
it is what it ]>rofesses to be, and that the author does not deem 
it any part of his business to cot)k or create his facts for the 
sake of being picturesque. 

To return to our Dean; we (jannot (;lose this article better 
than by extracting a few lines from his general advice to his 
readers :— 

‘ Be simple,’ (he says) ‘ be unaffected, be honest in your speaking 
and writing. Never use a long word where a short one will do. 
Call a spade a spade, not a well-known oblong instrument of manual 
industry. . . . Elegance; of language may not be in the power 

of all of us; but simplicity and straightforwardness are. Write 
much a-^ you would speak : speak as you tliink.’ 

These last Avords (;ontain the key-note of the 'whole theme. 
It is affectation which is the root of almost all offences against 
good language and good manners. The simj)lc and uncouth 
expressions of a clown are far more nearly allied to the roots of 
our mother tongue than the highffown efforts of mannerists and 
eu])hpmists; and people are never ridiculous as long as they 
are contented to remain themselves. 
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Art. III.— 1. Report on the Post Office. J854. Presented by 
both blouses of Parliament, by Command of Her Majesty. 
London: 1854. 

2. First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, 
and Ninth Reports of the Postmaster-Genera I on the Post 
Office. Presented by both Houses of Parliament, by Com¬ 
mand of Her Majesty. London : 1855-63. 

3. Her Mcfjestfs Mails: an ITisforieal and Descriptive Ac¬ 
count of the British Post Office, together irith an. Appendix. 
By William Llwtxs. London: 1864. 

4. The British Postal Guide, containing the chief Public Regu¬ 
lations of the Post Office, with other Iuformatio7i. Pul>li.shcd 
quarterly by Command of the Postmastcr-dencral. 

GENERATION has grown up since the ado])tion of Sir 
Kowland Hill ’s scheme of }K)stal management, and habit 
has ]jcrhaps somewhat blunted the ap})rcciation of the great 
comfort and advantage derived from it. Our younger readers, 
indeed, can have but a faint idea of tin; state of tilings pre¬ 
ceding this great change, which was describetl in an article 
that apjicared in this .lournal immediately after the passing of 
the l*enny Postage Act.* Then, the smallest letter irom a 
distant part of the cciuntry cost eighteenpence and upwards; 
and even from a neighbouring town the charge was foiirjience 
—a postage for which a letter is now conveyed from Shetland 
to Algeria: if the smallest enclosure was contained in it, the 
payment was doubled; thus, the great convenience of enclosing 
letters from third parties and other documents, and so avoiding 
the trouble of copying or parajihrasing them, ^vas forbidden on 
pain of a heavy fine. The usages of society jirohibited ])rc- 
payment of letters ; and consequently, it was com])ulsory either 
to forbear communication, or to imjiose an (‘xi»cnse upon the 
correspondent which might be inconvenient or disagreeable to 
him. The difficulties that were thus constantly arising were in 
themselves a serious evil; for to avoid these annoyances, many 
persons wasted a large jiortion oi‘ their time in running about 
pestering Members of Parliament for franks— things the very 
name of which may be unknown to the young generation. That 
privilege, indeed, was a great abuse, since it freed the most in¬ 
fluential classes from the postage tax, and thus made them the 
less sensible of its evils. How often the arrival of a letter has 


* Edin. Rev. vol. Ixx. p. 545. 
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forced a poor family—particularly one that had seen better 
days—to forego its dinner or submit to some other painful 
sacrifice, is raolanchol}'^ to think of. But the habitual suppres¬ 
sion of correspondence among the humbler classes was a still 
greater evil. A husband, (constrained to work at a distance, 
was absolutely shut off from communication with his wife; and 
thus, sometimes, for long periods, neither party knew whether 
or not the other were living. Children under similar circum¬ 
stances became completely separated from their parents, until 
the natural tic was often seriously weakened ; while the most 
potent stimulus to education—the desire t(j correspond with 
those we love- Avas almost entirely withheld from the working 
classes. That commerce and industry Avere cramped by the 
impediments thus thrown in the Avay (»f coinmuiiicatioii, will be 
readily conceived ; and though the evil was in some degree 
mitigated by the contraband conA'eyance of letters Avhich pre¬ 
vailed to an enormous extent, that practice, necessitating as it 
did the daily breach of the law, Avas in itself deplorable. 

The exorbitant rate of the impost defeated its oavu object ; 
for Ave find that, notAvithstanding the vast stride Avhich the 
country took during the tAventy years folloAAong the cessa¬ 
tion of the Avar in 1815, both the gross and the nett revenue of 
the Tost Office remained absolutely stationary, though a small 
increase took place between 1836 and ihe establishment of ]>enny 
postage in 1840, attributable, it is believed, chiefly to the intro¬ 
duction of day-mails. Had the postal revenue kept ]»ace with 
the groAvth of population, its increase Avould have aniouut«'d 
to half a million sterling; and had it advanced as rapidly as 
the analogous duty on stagocoaehes, tAvo millions Avould Iuia c 
been added to the returns. 

These considerations had diminished the reputation ac(piirod 
by the Post Office frvim the great comparative rapidity and 
certainty of its proceedings consequent on the improvements 
made by the celebrated Palmer in the latter ]Aart of the last 
century, and a Conunission of Impiiry into its condition had 
then been long sitting, and had produced many reports. IVIr. 
Wallace, too, in the House of Commons, persevered in urging 
postal improA'cments upon (Tovcrninent, and some minor ame¬ 
liorations Avere made. Still the matter excited but little public 
interest. The reductions of j)ostage and the improvements in 
communication Avhich had been pro])osed, although undoubtedly 
beneficial, Avere not of a sufficiently large and striking charact«r 
to arrest the attention of the nation. 

But early in 1837, a pamphlet appeared under the title of 
‘Post Offii’C Reform, by Rowland Hill’(it had b^fiAre been 
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privately printed and circulated among the members of the Ad¬ 
ministration), which proposed a complete revolution in the 
system. The author showed that the cost of a letter to the 
Post Office might he divided into three parts—the receipt, the 
transmission, and the delivery; that the expense of transmission 
was so infinitesimally small (varying from one fifth to one thirty- 
sixth part of a penny) that it might be disregarded, and a 
uniform rate imposed, as the nearest paacticable approach to 
absolute justice. The main features of his scheme were as 
follows : the abolition of the varying charges according to 
the distance travelled, and the establishment of a uniform 
postage of one penny * for inland letters; charging by weight 
instead of by single, double, &c.; prepayment of postage by 
means of stamps; simplification in the mechanism of the De¬ 
partment ; increased frequency and speed in the despatch of 
mails, particularly in the metropolis ; greater facilities for post- 
ins letters; the enlargement of the districts in ivhich letters 
were brought to the houses (for at that time there were many 
populous places, including portions of important towns, having 
no delivery except at an extra charge) ; and the extension 
of postal facilities in the rural districts, ivliere, indeed, they 
scarcely existed outside the post towns, there being, even in 
the fertile shire of Lincoln, tracts of country, each of them 
larger than the whole county of Middlesex, into which no 
servant of the Post Office ever entered. For effecting such a 
simplification in the operation of the DejiJirtment as would 

* A leading journal recently fell into the error of stating that 
Mr. Wallace had previously proposed a uniform penny rate of post¬ 
age, though in an impracticable shape, and that to Sir R. Hill was 
only due the honour of suggesting a feasible inode of carrying this 
scheme into effect. Mr. Wallace had proposed many alterations 
in the postal services and in the rates of postage, but he never 
suggested a penny rate or a uniform rate, or anything like it. Tlie 
last time he mentioned the subject in the House of Commons, before 
the appearance of ‘ Post Office Reform,’ he proposed the adoption 
of a minimum charge of threepence, increasing according to distance 
up to a maximum of eightpcncc or ninepence. Mr. Wallace, how¬ 
ever, was entitled to great credit; for when Sir R. Hill’s scheme 
was broached, he relinquished his own plans and devoted his whole 
energies to its promotion. The latter gentleman was, undoubtedly, 
the original inventor of a uniform rate of postage. He had long 
felt that the charges wore too high, both for the public convenience 
and for the interests of the revenue, and had made laborious in¬ 
vestigations into the subject; after which the practicability and 
justice of a uniform penny rate burst upon his mind,—astonishing 
him, indeyd, as much as it did everyone else when first propounded. 
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enable it, witliout much addition to the Rtaff, to deal with the 
greatly increased number of letters which he expected would 
be produced by diminished charges and improved facilities, the 
j>rojector relied on the abolition of the tedious practices of 
‘ taxing ’ letters with the postage varying according to distance, 
and of looking through each at a lamp to detect enclosures 
(which his proposal of a uniform rate and charge by weight 
rendered feasible), and on the great saving of the time of the 
letter-carriers* that would be effected by prepayment, thus 
enabling each of those functionaries to deliver a far greater 
n\miber of letters in the time. 

So extraordinary Avere the allegations of fact made by this 
pamphlet, and so great and uni)reccdcnted were the changes it 
proposed, that, at the first blush, it looked like the dream of 
a visionary; but further consideration shoAved that its state¬ 
ments Avere strictly within the truth, and that its anticipations 
were based on solid grounds. The feeling, therefore, that the 
neAvs Avas too good to be true, soon gave place to a (‘otiA'iction 
that the scheme Avas thoroughly sound and practicable, and 
that its adoption Avould confer great benefit upon tlie community 
AAdthout any serious permanent loss to the revenue. 

Before the published edition of the pamphlet appeared, the 
Royal Commissioners of Impiiry into the Management of the 
Rost Office, who had been sitting from time to time since 18.3.3, 
shoAvod their g(»()d sense Ijy calling tlic author before them, and 
examining him; and in the autuin]i of 18.37, a Committee of 
the House of Commons Avas apjwinted to investigate and report 
upon the scheme. This Committee examined many other AA’it- 
nesses, leading merchants and bankers of the City f)f London, 
and influential persons of all classes from various parts of the 
country, as well as the Postmaster-General (Lord Lichfield) 
and seA’^eral of the principal officers of the Department. Co¬ 
gent eA'idence Avas adduced to proA c the great c\ils inflicted 
upon commerce and upon the interests of all classes by the 
hinderance to communication caused by exorbitant postage, and 
also the enormous (“xtent to Avhich the smuggling of letters Avas 
carried. After a hmg, careful, and laborious investigation, the 
Committee reported in faA’our of the scheme, expressing their 
opinion that its adoption Avould not, after a temporary depres¬ 
sion, occasion any loss ; but as the terms of their aj>pointmcnt 

* Under the old system the letter-carrier not only had to Avait 
until his knock at the door was answered and he had delivered 
the letter—a delay now in most cases obviated by the letter¬ 
box—but Avhilo money for the postage Avas being found, and some¬ 
times until a visit had been made to .'•everal neighbours to borrow it. 
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precluded tJiem from recommeuding a step wliicli would cause 
even a transient diminution of revenue, they proposed a two¬ 
penny rate. The Commissioners of Post Office Inquiry had 
already recommended that the plan should he tried in what was 
then called the London Two[)enny Post. Meanwhile the pro¬ 
ject had become extremely popular with all classes of the com¬ 
munity, from the influential London merchants, who established 
a committee which did excellent service in spreading information 
on the subject, down to the humblest artisans and labourers; 
Mild l^arliament was inundated with petitions demanding the 
immediate adoption of ])enny postage. At last, in the spring 
of 1839, Lord Melbourne’s Administration saw that the time 
ivas come foi‘ yielding to the I'oice of the people, and introduced 
a Bill, authorising the adoj>tion of the changes Sir K. Hill 
liad proposed, wliich passed through Parliament by large majo¬ 
rities ; and thus, within two years and a half from the first 
broaching of the scheme, penny j)ostage became the law^ of the 
land. 

A great victory had been gained; an unofficial indii idual, who 
had scarcely entered a post office in his life, had succeeded in 
convincing the nation that he was far better acquainted—not 
only with the principles which ought to regulate a most im¬ 
portant public department, but with the actual details of 
its working—than were those who had spent their lives in 
the service, and he had induced Parliament to adopt his })ro- 
jeet contrary to their advice and a aticinatious oi’ evil. Still 
this was but the first ste]j. The adoption of the scheme was 
authorised by Parliament; but the great task of converting it 
into a successful working system remaincil to be j)erformed. 
To leave the plan to be carried into cftcct by the officers of the 
Department, wdio had op]K)Scd it tooth and nail and had re¬ 
peatedly foretold its failure, Avould have been to run a serious 
risk of bringing about that result; for where ])ro])hets have the 
power to fulfil their own predictions, they must be almost more 
than human if they refrain, ])articularly when all that is needed 
to accomplish that j’csult is to take care not to be zealous in 
jn-omoting the success they do not desire. "Jlie Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. (now^ Sir Francis Thortihill) Baring, there¬ 
fore, wisely entered into an arrangement with the ])rojcctor to 
undertake the duty of aiding the Treasury (to which dc})art- 
ment the Post Office is subordinate) with his advice in bringing 
the measure into o])eration. Sir K. Hill set to Avork with his 
w^onted energy, and soon completed arrangements for the re¬ 
quisite changes; so tliat on the 12th of November the Lords of 
the Treasury w'cre enabled to issue a warrant reducing the 

V O 
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postage on all inland letters, previously liable txj a higher charge, 
to a uniform rate of fourpence j>er half-ounce, to take elfect 
from the 1st of December following*; and, on the 10th of 
January 1840, the Charge was further reduced to one penny 
j)er half ounce for prepaid letters, with a double rate on such 
as were posted unpaid. Thus the two most prominent features 
of Sir R. Hill’s scheme—uniform penny postage and charge 
by weight—w^ere introduced. 

The prepayment was at first made in money at the offices, 
the arrangements for sup])lying the public with i)ostage-stamj)s 
not being coinjdeted. And this was ])erhaps fortunate; for 
stamps formed one of the features of the plan most fiercely 
attacked by its op])oncnts, and that to which the public feeling 
in general was least inclined. But a few months’ experiemie 
of the annoyance of pre])aymcnt in money effectually reconciled 
all parties to the stamps, the advent of which was hailed as a 
deliverance from the necessity of fighting one’s way through a 
croAvd to the post-office window, and perhaps failing at last to 
get one’s letter received in time for the despatch. 

When the old exorbitant fourpenny stamp duty on news¬ 
papers was ab(mt to be removed, Mr. Charles Knight proposed 
ihat the postage on those publications should be paid by means 
of stamped W'raj)]»ers ; and subsequently Mr. Charles Whiting 
claimed to have made the same suggestion at an earliei* period. 
The idea which Mi’. Knight had throAvn out for newspapers vSir 
R. Hill adopted for letters.f It is remarkable that at first 

* Respecting this measure Mr. Lewdns, the author of ‘ Her Majesty’s 
‘ Mails ’ (which we strongly recommend to those Avho wdsh to bo fully 
informed on the subject, as an interesting and generally accurate 
account of tlie history and working of the Post Office, written by a 
gentleman employed in the Travelling Office Branch,) has fallen 
into ail error of some importance in charging the Government wdth 
an intention to establish a fourpenny in.-tead of a penny rate. The 
step was taken w’iili the full concurrence, if not at the instance of, 
Sir R. Hill, as a means of accustoming the officers to the uniform 
rate and charge by weight, before the great riiijli of letters came. 

f Mr. Lewins erroneously .states that Sir K. Hill adopted the idea 
of stamps from the evidence given before the Royal Commissioners on 
the Post Office. It is true, as Mr. Lewins observes, that stamps arc 
not mentioned in the first impression of ‘ Post (Office Reform ; ’ the 
idea of using them for the prepayment of letters suggested itself to the 
author’s mind after he had sent out the ]n'ivately printed ]):iinphlet(a 
copy of which Mr. Lewins appears to have seen), but before ho was 
examined by the Commission. He first proposed the use of stamps in 
his evidence before that bod}-^, describing boi h the cover and the adhe¬ 
sive label. Sec ‘Ninth Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
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public attention was mainly directed to the stamped covers, 
while the label was little noticed; yet, though the former have 
never been extensively used in this country, and abroad scarcely 
at all, labels are adopted by almost every civilised State in the 
world, including even the Sandwich Islands. The public took 
a long time to learn the use of stamps, and so late as 1850 one 
third of the letters was still prepaid in coin ; but ultimately, 
arrangements having been made for the constant sale of stamps 
at all post offices, prepayment in money was forbidden. 

The stamps were originally obliterated at the Post Office 
with the red ink used for the post-mark (technically called the 
date-stamp) ; but it was ere long discovered that this could be 
easily removed. Printers’ ink was tried, but w'as soon found 
not to be indelible. Application was then made to eminent 
chemists, who produced divers inks. These gentlemen were 
set to expunge each other’s compositions, and, thus stimulated, 
succeeded in discovering for every ink an agent capable of re¬ 
moving it with comparative case. At last it occurred to Sir 11, 
Hill that, although each of the compositions had some substance 
which loosened it, the expunging agents were difterent, and 
that, by mingling several of the inks, an article might be pro¬ 
duced, which none of the solvents could affect; and this devicie 
proved successful. As an additional security, the firm black 
engravers’ ink of the label was exchanged for the red fugitive 
composition still used, in order that the means employed to 
remove the obliteration should also destroy the engraving. 

The features of the scheme thus put into action were tliose 
which had most attracted the public attention, but they by no 
means formed the whole of it. Upon the plan in its entirety 
did the projector rely, both for affording to the public the full 
amount of benefit, and for preserving the revenue from great 
loss. And a vital part of tlie scheme was the improvement of 
facilities —increasing the frequency and speed, both of the long 
mails and of the local despatches, particularly in the London 
districts; giving greater accommodation for posting and de¬ 
livering letters, especially in the rural neighbourhoods; and 
enforcing economy in the expenditure. After what had taken 
place in Parliament, it was of course impossible to [)revent the 
introduction of penny postage with its indispensable concomi¬ 
tants—charge by Aveight and prej)a 3 uncnt; but the vis inertia’. 


‘ inquire into the Management ol' the Post Office Department ’ (1837). 
]>p. 7 and 32-33, Prepayment of postage by stamps formed part of 
the plan as set forth in the first published edition of ‘Post Office 
‘ Reform.’ 
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or passive resistance of the Department—particularly after the 
advent to office of the Conservative party, who (probably from 
the fact that the popularity of the measure had been enjoyed 
by their opponents, while to them had fallen the task of making 
up the temporary loss to tlie revenue) looked with disfavour 
both on the system and its author—prevented much progress 
from being m^e in the introduction of the other portions of 
the plan, notwithstanding the increased efforts of the projector, 
who was constantly calling the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
attention to the injury inflicted on the revenue and the interests 
of the letter-writing public. At that time few of the facilities 
and simplified arrangements comprised in the plan had been 
introduced. The rural neighbourhoods still remained destitute 
of postal accommodation. Many important portions of the 
country were without day mails. The deliveries of the metro- 
])olitan letters were few and far between, and those posted 
early in the afternoon did not reacdi the immediate suburbs 
until the following morning—not, indeed, until they would 
have arrived at their destination had they been addressed to 
Manchester or Leeds—while the old absurditv of sendin<r out 

O 

the district and the general letters by distinct letter-carriers, 
who thus must have often met each other at the same door, 
still remained.* Xo step had been taken towards the division 
of the metropolis into districts, within which letters should be 
received and dealt with, without passing through the central 
office in St. Martin’s-le-Graiid ; a measure early proposed by 
Sir R. Hill, and which was indispensable to secure a speedy 
transit of local letters and a prompt delivery of those from a 
distance. There was no book-post to enable printed matter and 
MS. to be sent at a moderate charge. Although a system 
of registration of letters containing valuables had been estab- 
lished, the fee, one shilling, w as so high as to almost prohibit 
the public from availing themselves of the security ; and thus 
the melancholy spectacle of the conriction and punishment of 
the unhappy victims of temptation was constiintly recurring. 
The staft* of sorters and letter-carriers w as ke])t up to the 
strength employed under the old cumbrous system, although 
the work at that time by no means sufficed to give them full 
employment; and thus the expenditure Avas unduly enhanced. 
In many minor respects, also, extravagance w'as combined with 
disregard of the public accommodation. 

In spite, hoAvever, of these drawbacks, and the great depression 

* This anomaly did not disappear entirely until 1854, when the 
Inland and London District offices were united. 
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of tra<de under which the country was then suffering, the 
number of letters parsing through the Post Office had by 1842 
increased to 208 millions, and the nett revenue, which it had 
been prophesied would be entirely swept away, amounted to 
661,000/. At last, whether weari^ with Sir R. Hill’s disturb¬ 
ance of the official dolce far niente, or, as was rumoured at the 
time, ui^ed on by a personal intrigue. Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government, in the summer of 1842, thought proper to ])ut an 
end to his engagement, although he entreated to be j>ermitted 
to supervise the oom|detion of hjs system without salary ; and 
thus the new system# while in a very imperfect state, was Irft 
entirely to the care of those whose credit was involved in its 
failure. The effect of .this unjust and ill-judged measure, 
which was, we must say, entirely at variance with the character 
and conduct of Sir Robert Peel in other matters, was to in¬ 
terrupt and suspend for five years the progress of Post Office 
Reform. 

The proceedings of the Post Office after Sir R. Hill’s de¬ 
parture by no means tended to allay the public susjjicion 
that the great experiment was not receiving a fair trial. 
Arrangements most inconvenient to correspondents were made 
—among others we remember a regulation that letters to 
Australia via India should be addressed to some j>erson in the 
latter country, who should receive the letter, pay threepence 
upon it, and repost it! But a deliberate attempt to dis¬ 
credit penny j)ostage was made by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, Mr. Goulburn, who stated in Parliament that the Post 
Office was not paying its expenses, although the printed re¬ 
turns showed a nett revenue of between 500,000/. and 600,000/. 
This statement Mr. Goulburn supported l)y the ingenious pro¬ 
cess of debiting the Department with the expense of the packets. 
For a very long series of years that service had been under 
the management of the Admiralty, to wliicli the cxy)enditure on 
its behalf had been charged ; and as many of the packets cost 
several fold the aggregate of the postage of all the letters carried 
by them (being employed doubtless for reasons of state, inde¬ 
pendent of postal considerations) this practice was not unrea¬ 
sonable. A return by the Post Office to Parliament, wherein 
an attempt was made to show that the nett revenue was all 
derived, from the foreign and colonial letters, the produce of 
which was enhanced at the expense of the inland correspondence, 
exhibited a similar animus. This document, however, fortunately 
contained the data for its ovra refutation; since, on dividing 
the revenue assigned to the inland letters (after making the 
necessary deductions for late letters, fees, &c.), the quotient 
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was almost exactly one penny each,—a result, considering the 
large number of heavy letters, palpably absurd. 

Under these circumstances. Sir R. Hill, in the Session of 
1843, presented a petition to Parliament for inquiry; and 
a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to in¬ 
vestigate the subject. Before this body tlie petitioner sus¬ 
tained his allegations by evidence which was not broken 
down by the witnesses (including the Postmaster-General and 
the Secretary) examined on, behalf* of the Post Office. It 
was proved also that the public had derived very great bene¬ 
fits from the new system. The contraband conveyance of 
correspondence had almost wholly ceased. The great increase 
in the letters delivered in the poorer districts of our towns 
showed that the humbler classes were availing themselves of the 
facilities afforded them. Adult schools had l>ecome crowded 
with persons learning to write; in Edinburgh, a mother, allured 
by the desire to answer the letters her children had sent her 
since the establishment of cheap postage, had actually begun 
to acquire the art of writing at the age of forty-five, and was 
attending school assiduously. Even in the most backward 
rural districts, children were learning to write and were acting 
as amanuenses to their parentss. The facilities afforded by 
chcay) postage had enabled enterprising publishers to bring forth 
valuable works which would, they declared, have been other¬ 
wise im])ossible. The secretary of the Parker Society, which 
did much good service in printing the works of the English 
Reformers, stated that that association could not have existed 
under the old postal system. Mr. Laing, the celebrated traveller, 
pronounced penny postage to bo a more potent engine of edu¬ 
cation than the far-famed Prussian system of national in¬ 
struction. The business of the Money-Order Department had 
increased twenty-fold. Invoices, which used to be always en¬ 
closed in the packages, were now sent by post; remittances of 
money were always acknowledged, and other important com¬ 
mercial advantages had accrued. Ultimately, the Committee 
decided not to report on the matter, which, considering that 
the nmjority were supporters of the Administration, was. in 
effect giving the victory to the petitioner. They expressed a 
confident anticipation that that gentleman’s ‘ propositions w(iuld 
* receive the fullest consideration ’ from the Treasury and. the 
Post Office. For some years, however. Sir R. Hill shared tlie 
fate of most of his predecessors in the path of Post Office 
amendment, being condemned to official neglect; but on ,the 
advent to power of Lord John Russell’s Administration in 
1846, he was appointed Secretary to the Postmaster-General, 
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an office created for him. Colonel Maberly remained Secretary 
to the Post Office. 

The coarse of improvement, which had,been so much ob¬ 
structed, iKuv began to flow more freely. The Money-Order 
Office soon engaged the attention of Sir R. Hill. The insti¬ 
tution of this Iwanch w^as suggested in 1792 by two officers of 
the Post Office in answer to a demand from the Government 
for some mode of enabling soldiers and sailors to make remit¬ 
tances to their families. It was, however, originally established 
as a })rivate undertaking of those officers under the firm of 
Stow and C\)mj)any, and it was not made entirely official until 
1838. The en<^rmous charges—eightpence in the pound, with 
the addition of a Government stamp duty of two shillings when 
the remittance exceeded two pounds—together with the douhle 
jwstage at the then high rates which the sending of a money- 
order entailed, prevented much business being done; and, even 
though the rates of commission were subsequently somewhat 
reduced, comparatively little i)rogress had been made befoi’c tlu^ 
establishment of penny postage; for in 1839 the whole amount 
of the money-orders was only 313,000/. We remember, in 
that year, having occasion to pay a visit to this office, which 
after some difficulty we ftnmd in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, having 
climbed a high flight of stairs and passed- along some intricate 
passages. There were, we believe, three clerks, who seemed 
to be by no means overburdened i^ith business, although no 
other establishment of the kind existed in the metropolis. 

However, in 1840, soon after the introduction of ])enny 
postage, the necessity of diminishing the tcin])tation set before 
the officers by the numerous money-letters passing tlmmgh the 
Post Office, caused this branch to be placed on an entirely dif¬ 
ferent footing. Tlie commission Avas reduced from six[)ence to 
threepence for remittances under two pounds, and, for those 
under Aac pounds, from one shilling and sixpence to six]>enee. 
Money-order (►ffiecs Avere opened at nearly all the post towns 
(and afterwards at many sub-]josts) and in many })arts of the 
metropolis, and the method of issuing and paying them Avas 
simjdified. This mode of sending small sums of money soon 
became very popular among all classes, particularly the poor, 
who before had no secure means of making remittances, and 
were frequently j>ut to great straits. Husbands working at a 
distance were now enabled to send home their earnings for the 
support of their families ; sons and daughters pushing their way- 
in the world could assist their aged parents ; and, generally, the 
helpful Avere no longer prevented by distance from rendering 
that aid to the necessitous which, to their great honour, it is 
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the dispoMition of the poor to afford. The result was an 
enormous incrcaRC in the business of the Money-Order branch. 
In 1839 there wcry 188,921 orders issued remitting 313,124/,, 
while in 1841 the orders numbered 1,552,84.3, amounting to 
3,127,507 1 .; and since that time the business has rajndly grown, 
until in the year 1863, 7,956,794 orders were issued, amcmnting 
to 16,493,793/.! 

After some time the vast increase in the money-orders neces¬ 
sitated the removal of the head office of that branch from the 
General Post Office to a spacious building ereerted for the pur¬ 
pose in Aldersgate Street; but even this soon became insuffi¬ 
cient to give room for the clerics employed in transacting the 
business. The branch also was conducted at a loss, the expen¬ 
diture ui>on it exceeding the total commission received, while 
the accounts were greatly' in arrear. Although the staff of 
clerks was very large and was kept working overtime, it had 
been necessary to engage many auxiliaries to get through the 
pressing Avork, and y'et the accounts had never been properly 
l)alanced since the introduction of penny' postage, in 1847, 
however, an entire reformation (d‘ the sy stem Avas effected, the 
jwocesses being so simplified that the tcm])orary assistants Avere 
all dispensed \A ith and the extra Avork of the ])crinaneut clerks 
abolished ; and, so far from tlie accounts being hopelessly in 
arrear, they' Avere balanced daily. The staff also was found 
to be far in excess of the I'equirements of the work, and Avas 
reduced by forbearing to fill uj) vacancies as they occurred, 
and by the removal of many’’ of the officers to other branches of 
the I)e])artmcnt. The extent of the improvements thus effected 
may be judged of from the fact that, Avhercas in 1847, 226 clerks 
Averc employ^ed in the Money-Order Office Avith much over¬ 
time, in 1860 the number was 112 only% Avith no extra work- 
although, had the staff increased in proportion t(> the business 
transa<>te«l, 430 Avonld have been needed in the latter y'CLU*. 
Corresjxmding imjn’ovemeiits Avere made in the ])rovinciaI and 
sub-offices, and other savings effected, as by substituting the 
j)rescnt small light money-order for the cumbnjus document 
used theretofore. The practical effect of these ini]jrovements 
Avas, that the branch, Avhich in 1847 shoAved a debU)r balanc.e 
of 10,000/., bec.ame self-sup[)orting, and soon began to yield a 
profit, which has rapidly' iAicreased, and uoav ainounts to about 
30,000/. a A^ear. Some of the safeguards against fraud that, 
with commendable caution, were adoj)ted in the earlier days of 
the institution, being found unnecessary, have been from time 
to time abandoned, and thus the SA'stem has been made more 
convenient to the public Avithout any harm arising; for the 
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whole amount of defalcations during ten years amounted to but 
267/. The head offices (those of the j)OSt towns) communicate 
directly witli each other in money-order business, but the sub- 
posts advise through their head offices. A certain small 
portion of money-orders (amounting to about 2,000/. yearly) 
never come up for payment, the amount they represent being 
transferred to the fund for aiding the officers of the Depart¬ 
ment to insure their lives. 

Money-orders are now granted at 3,005 offices in the United 
Kingdom, so that there is scarcely a market-town which does 
not }) 0 ssess one, and the larger cities have several. Indeed, in 
the more populous districts, they are scattered thickly. It is 
difficult to conceive the amount <d‘ public benefit which these 
establishments betoken: the convenience afforded to commerce 
is a highly important consideration ; but that sinks almost into 
insignificance when com[)ared to the blessings enjoyed by the 
labouring classes, the thousands, aye, millions, which they are 
thus enabled to save from Avaste and devote to the best of 
purposes! 

The Post Office has been frequently urged to reduce the com¬ 
mission upon the smaller orders. It is found, however, that 
those not exceeding two jjounds, upon which threepence is 
charged, cause a loss to the Department, all the profit being 
realised on the larger remittances; and it clearly would not 
be just to the community in general to carry on any branch 
of the business at a serious loss. Some concessions, however, 
have been made reeently, as the permission to remit sums of 
ten })ounds in single orders. The remittance of small sums by 
postage stamps—always a common practice—is now specially 
authorised, and the postmasters are allowed to give money in 
exchange for them, making a small charge for commission. 

The advantages of the money-order system have within the 
last few years been extended to most of the colonies, of course 
at a somewhat higher rate of commission; and thus the 
facilities which have proved so beneficial to the hardworking 
poor placed at a distance from their relatives in this country, 
are extended to them when they emigrate. 

The Post Office savings’ banks may be looked upon as, in 
some sort, an extension of the money-order system. Something 
of the kind was recommended by Mr. Whitbread so long ago as 
1806 ; but the absence of any adequate machinery for working 
It prevented the adoption of the proposal. The lamentable 
frauds by officers of savings’ banks, whereby the depositors 
iiavc been so often robbed of their hard-earned accumulatitms, 
and the growth of prudence and forethought checked, had 
/ 
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caused a general desire that Grovemment should assume the 
responsibility of those institutions, which would of course 
involve their being, placed under the, strict supervision of the 
Crown; and Bills have been brought into Parliament for the 
purpose; but, owing to opposition from managers of savings’ 
banks, and other impediments, these measures ^1 failed to pass 
into law, and it seemed that the attainment of the momentous 
object of affording to the poor the security of Government 
for their savings was hopeless. 

Again, the difficulties in establishing savings’ banks of the old 
class were so great tliat these institutions were not very wddely 
spread ; thus, in 1861, there were only 638 in the Unit^ King¬ 
dom ; and in fourteen counties they were entirely wanting. Even 
in England, where the system was most develo})ed, twenty-four 
towns, with a population each of 10,000 or upwards, were with¬ 
out a savings’ bank; 355 of the banks did business but once 
a week, and that for a few hours; and only twenty wore open 
every day and all day. This deficiency of accommodation, 
coupled with the doubts cast by the failures on the security of 
the banks, will ac<*ount for the fact that their deposits did not 
increase in a ratio corrcsi>onding with the growth of pros¬ 
perity, wealth, and intelligence in the country. 

In 1860, however, Mr. Sykes, a gentleman employed in the 
.savings’ bank of Huddersfield, conceived the idea of using the 
money-order offices as a means of gathering the savings of the 
people and transmitting them to a central bank. Owing to want 
of acquaintance with the working of the Post Office, the plan 
he suggested was not of a practical character; besides which, 
his jtroposal to limit the deposits to sums of one pound and 
upwards would have greatly curtailed the benefit of the mea¬ 
sure. Mr. Gladstone, to whom Mr. Sykes communicated his 
project, forwarded it to the Post Office, where the great value 
of the idea was at once perceived, and a scheme elaborated 
which, when the requisite legal authority had been obtained by 
a measure carried through Parliament by Mr. Gladstone, was 
adopted in 1861. Many offices were opened in England in 
the autumn of that year, and in the following February 
the system was extended to Ireland and Scotland. At 
present, nearly all the money-order offices are also savings’ 
banks, numbering about 2,100 in England, and 900 in 
Ireland and Scotland ; altogether, more than four times as 
many as those on the old principle. It will be readily under¬ 
stood how great an impulse this change must impart to the 
grow’th of economy and forethought among the poorer classes, 
tiie great bulk of whom have now always within easy reach a 
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])erfectly safe place where they can put by sums so low as one 
shilling; and when their deposits have accumulated to a pound, 
they obtain interest at the rate of two and half per cent. })er 
annum. Only seventy of the new banks have failed to obtain 
depositors. At the end of 1863, 367,000 accounts had been 
opened, of which 317,000 remained; and, in March last, the 
deposits amounted to 40,000/. weekly, while the w'ithdi’awals 
were only one third of that sum. Altogether, 4,702,000/. have 
been placed in the Post-Office savings’ banks, of which 
3,376,000/. are now standing to the credit of the dej)ositors. A 
considerable portion of this sum has been transferred from the 
old institutions by deposit certificates or otherwise, but the 
major part of the amount would probably not have found its 
way to them. Friendly and benefit societies, and penny banks, 
are allowed to invest in the Post-Office establishments. The 
trustees and managers of several of the old banks, finding 
that these were no longer necessary to promote the welfare 
of their poorer neighbours, have preferred to relieve tliemselves 
of the trouble and resp{)nsibility of these undertakings by 
Avinding them uj) and transferring the deposits to the Post 
Office; and last Session an Act of Parliament w^as passed to 
facilitate this oj)eration. 

In these Post-Office Banks the mode of proceeding is as 
simple as it is satisfactory. On making the first dej){)sit, 
under the new arrangements, an account-book, containing 
all the necessary printed regulations, is presented to the dejjo- 
sitor, in which is entered his name, address, and occu})ation. 
The amount of each payment is written in by the postmaster, 
and an impression of the date-stamp of the office i)laced 
opposite the entry, thus making every transaction strictly 
official. At the close of each day’s business, the postmaster 
sends to London a full account of the deposits made. By 
return of post an acknowledgment is received by each de¬ 
positor in the shape of a separate letter from the head office, 
the Postmaster-General thus becoming responsible for the 
amount. If such a letter does not arrive within ten days from 
the date of the de])osit, an inquiry is instituted, and the error 
rectified. When a depositor wishes to witlidraw^ any of his 
money, he has only to apply to the nearest office for the 
necessary printed form, and to fill it up, stating his name and 
address, where his money is deposited, the amount he wishes 
to withdraw', and the place where it is to be paid ; and by re¬ 
turn of post he will receive a w'arrant, in which the postmaster 
named is authorised to pay the sum applied for. In' this 
respect, Post-Office savings’ banks offer peculiar advantages. 
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A depositor, for instance, visiting London and having—as lie 
may easily do—run short of ready money, can, with a little 
timely notice to the ^authorities, draw' out, through any of the 
hundred new banks in the metropolis, sufficient for his needs. 
Again, a i)crson leaving one town for another may, without 
any expense, and no more trouble than a simple notice, have 
his account transferred to his future home, and continue it 
there under circumstances precisely similar to those to which 
he has been accustomed. Thus the depositor is almost in 
the ])Osition of a customer in a bank possessing branches all 
ove»* the United Kingdom, which permits him to draw as he 
pleases upon the central office or any of its branches—advan¬ 
tages afforded by no existing private or joint-stock bank. 
Last year this power w^as largely used, there being no fewer 
than 20,872 deposits and 15,842 withdrawals matle under these 
circumstances, c. g. at places where the depositor is temporarily 
residing. Under the old system, a man could only effect a 
transfer of his account from Sheffield to Leeds bv withdrawing 
it from the one bank under the usual long notice, and taking it 
to the other; thus running the risk of losing his money, or, 
])erha])s, of spending it. 

Twenty months ago, a man might be the length of an Eng¬ 
lish county distant from a bank for savings. Under the 
j)resent arrangement, there are few ])ersons who have not a 
money-order office A\ithin a dozen miles, while nine-tentlis of‘ 
the entire community will find the necessary a<*.commodation 
at their very doors. Again, the cx])enscs of management— 
amounting to a shilling in the old banks for each transaction, 
against something like half that amount in the new—will not 
allow t>f the former being t)j)eucd but at a few' stated periods 
during the w'eek. The Post-Office sa\iugs’ bank, attached as it 
is to the money-order office, is open to the public full eight 
liours of every w'orking day. Sums not below one shilling, and 
amounts not ex<reeding thirtv nounds in one vear, may be 
placed in these banks ; depositors arc not put to any ex])ensc lor 
books, postage, &c., and interest is allowed at 2^ per cent., which 
is all that (lovcrnment can ])ay without loss. This low rate 
of interest will not, how^ever, much check the disposition to 
deposit in the banks, except where more advantageous invest¬ 
ment's are at hand, such as, at Rochdale and some other places, 
arc aff'ordetl by w'ell-established and safe co-oj)erativc stores. 
Whatever may be. the truth of the fashionable teaching of 
])olitical economists—that desire of recew^ing interest is the 
mother of saving—the doctrine applies Avith little force to the 
poor. Persons experienced in penny banks state that deposits 
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are made quite as freely in tiiose which allow no interest, as 
where that inducement is accorded. Indeed, it is the principal 
that the poor man thinks of when he puts by his earnings. 
He well knows that, while the money remains in his pocket, it 
is in great danger of being spent, lost, or borrowed ; and if it is 
put up safely and returned to him when want of employment or 
illness brings need, he feels, as one of the Kensington pottery 
men said to Mrs. Bailey, as if it was given to him.’ 

The night mails —i. e. those leaving London in the even¬ 
ing and arriving there early in the morning, and whic.h were, 
until 1838 the only, and are still by far the most important, 
despatches—run, as they have very long done, daily through¬ 
out the year; but letters from London are not sent by them 
on Sundays, nor any which would reach the metropolis on that 
day. Until 1849, even the through letters —those travelling 
through London, as from Bath to Dover—were not passed on 
until Monday. The effect of this arrangement was to seriously 
delay this class of correspondence, and also to occasion much 
Sunday work in the country offices, where various expedients 
were adopted to send letters otherwise than through London. 
In 1849 it was determined that forward bags should be opened 
on Sunday, and their contents despatched by the domi night 
mails. The only labour entailed by this measure was that of 
about tw^enty-fve officers who attended at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand from eight to ten in the morning to deal with the 
comparatively small number of letters in question. This work 
was performed by volunteers, and it was the means of relieving 
from Sunday duty 5,829 persons in the provinces. N evertheless 
a violent outcry was raised by a class of persons who, however 
intelligent many of them arc on other subjects, seem to lose 
the power of reasoning when c.ertain questions are mooted. 
The proposed change was assailed as an attem])t to introduce 
the collection and despatch of letters in London on Sunday, 
and, indeed, to destroy all regard for the Lord’s Day and 
for the Christian religion. An agitation was got up among 
the unco gude^ and the many well-meaning persons who put 
faith in them, all over the kingdom; and as nothing parti¬ 
cularly interesting happened to be stirring in home or foreign 
politics, this question, strange as it may appear, became the 
topic of the day. Although the Post Office authorities were 
never induced to restore the old absurd state of things as to 
the through correspondence, a motion was made in the House 
of Commons for an address to Her Majesty to atop the postal 
delivery all over the country on Sunday, which, owing to 
many members being engaged that night at a court ball—an 
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attraction not likely to allure the pious coadjutors of the mover 
—was carried by a considerable majority. Lord John Russell, 
then Prime Minister, resolved to j)unish the House of Commons 
for its bigotry by granting its prayers. But the great incon¬ 
venience experienced in all parts of the country by the non- 
arrival of the accustomed letters and newspapers on Sunday 
morning produced great and general dissatisfaction. Then it 
appeared that the active noisy party which had seemed so 
formidable, was but a small portion of the nation. The popular 
^'oice having spoken out unmistakeably against the innovation, 
Sunday delivery was restored, and the question has never since 
been mooted. For many years past, acting on the principle 
that no labour save what is necessary for the comfort of the 
public should be done on the Lord’s Day, much Sunday work 
in the country offices has been dispensed with; and in places 
where the inhabitants prefer that course, house delivery has 
been discontinued, the letters being given out at the office to 
those who think proper to^pply for them. 

In 1848 a valuable boon was acoorded to the public in the 
establishment of the Book-]X)St. Until that time, save news¬ 
papers and Parliamentary proceedings, all packets were charged 
the letter postage of twopence j)er ounce ; but noiv a single 
volume might be sent to any part of the United Kingdom at 
the rate of sixpence per pound ; and, subsequently, by various 
alterations, all printed matter and MS. (not letters), also maps 
with their rollers, &c., have passed at one penny per quarter 
lK)und; and since last autumn patterns of merchandise have 
jiaid rates nearly similar. This is an accommodation which 
neither the Railway CVunpanies nor the carriers could give to the 
])iiblic, since their organisation docs not extend into the villages, 
nor could they afford to deliver even in the towns the smaller 
j)arcels, at the rates charged by the Post Office. The book-pewt 
has been gradually extended to all the colonics. 

in 1854 a Commission which had been charged to inquire 
into the Post Office Establishment made their report, recom¬ 
mending many important changes—in the mode of ai)pointing 
the officers, and in their duties, status, and promotion ; in the 
arrangement of the offices; and in the accounts. They advised 
that promotion should be by merit, instead of by seniority or 
favour, and that some officers whom the old system had raised 
to ])osts above their abilities should be reduced in position; 
though, respecting vested rights, they expressed an opinion 
that those persons should retain their old salaries. A system 
of classes among the clerks and other officers was recommended, 
with different scales of remuneration, the promotion from class 
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to class to be according to merit. Other important changes 
were proposed, as that the appointment of ])ersons from the 
outside as sorters should cease, and that,letter-carriers should 
rise by service and good conduct to that duty. They recom¬ 
mended also that every officer should be entitled to a yearly 
holiday and to a superannuation allowance. Theretofore the 
local postmasterships had been in the gift of the Treasury, 
while the subordinates of those officers were appointed by the 
Postmaster-General; thus, as neither that personage nor his 
l()cal deputies could be held revsponsible for those under their 
command, the Commissioners proposed that the Postmaster- 
General should select the local postmasters out of the Depart¬ 
ment, and that those persons, subject to certain restrictions, 
should appoint their assistants. The competency of all officers 
waste be tested by examination before admission to the service, 
and a limit of age was prescribed. The Keport suggested also 
important reforms in the books (many of which were still kept 
as they had been in Queen Anne’s t^c), and particularly that 
the local postmasters should account weekly, instead of only 
quarterly, as theretofore. The measure so long ago suggested 
by Sir 11. Hill, the union of the Inland Office with the London 
District Office, was advised. In pursuance of a Treasury 
minute of July 1854, the suggestions of this Report were 
carried into effect with but slight modification, and the De¬ 
partment was consefjuently jnit into a state of great efficiency. 
The Commission had recommended the abolition of the double* 
secretariat; and therefore, Cohmel Maberly having acce]»te(l 
an a})pointment in the Audit Office, Sir R. Hill was made 
Secretary to the Post Office, and was thus placed in a i)ositiou 
far more favourable for comjdeting his plan. 

Sir R. Hill had long felt that the metro]>otis is too large to 
be treated as one ])ost-town, invt>lving the bringing of all cor¬ 
respondence, local and general, to the central office, there to be 
sorted and sent out for distribution,—a course which caused 
most of the letters to be seriously delayed, as for instance those 
posted at Rayswater for Kensington, Oxford Street for the 
Regent’s Park, &c. Again, experience has shown that the 
principle that large concerns can be conducted at a less ]>ro])or- 
tionate expense than small ones, has its limits as regards post 
offices. Such an establishment ceases to be at its maximum of 
economy when it becomes too cxtCTJsivc lor the head to manage 
without corres]ionding in witing with his subordinates; and it 
has been found desirable to divide even the larger j)rovincial 
towns into postal districts, though this has been done without 
making any changes requiring the co-operation of the public. 
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Altlmugli the division of the metropolis was early proposed 
by Sir R. Hill, no steps were taken to carry it into effect until 
towards 1856, in which year the j)lan was brought into partial 
o])eration, and has now for some time been completed. A divi¬ 
sion was then made of the whole of the area within the twelvc- 
mile circle into ten districts, each having a head office ( St. Mar¬ 
tin s-le-Crrand being the head of the Eastern Central District), 
to which letters, &c. from the receiving houses and sub-posts 
are brought and dealt with as at a post-town, those addressed to 
])laces within the district being at once sent to their desti¬ 
nations. Each Distric.t office makes up bags for the others 
and communicates directly with the j)rovinces. This change 
was not made without great care and anxious consideration, 
j)articular]y in dividing the town and phicing the offices so 
as to make the circulation as convenient as possible. The es¬ 
tablishment of the District offices has enabled the deliv ery of 
correspondence, both local and general, to be greatly facilitated. 
Thus a letter from Portland Place to Soho Square had formerly 
to travel to St. Martin’s-le-Grand and back, a distance of four 
or five miles, while now it would merely go from the receiving 
house to the AVestern District Office in Vere Street, and thence 
1o vSoho Square, little more than one mile. It will be seen, and 
indeed every Londoner knows by experience, how much tlie 
exchange of letter and ansAver must be exj)cdited, ])articular!v 
now that there are twelve deliveries daily in the three-mile 
circle instead of six, as was the case some years ago, and those 
ir» the suburbs have been increased. Up to 1856 the annual 
growth of local letters in the Metropolitan DistrictaAcraged only 

per cent.; since that year it has exceeded 7, and in 1858 
reached 12 per cent., AA'hile the letters now passing from one 
part of London to another are more than the whole number 
doliA-ered in the United Kingdom in 1839. At eacdi raiLvay 
terminus Avhcncc night mails are despatched, there is a box in 
which loiters for such mails bearing an extra sixpence Avorth oi* 
stamps may be posted so late as Avithin a quarter of an hmir 
of the time fixed for the train to start. 

Although the application of the penny rate of j)ostage to 
foreign and colonial correspondence was imjiossible, still, at the 
introduction of the new 83'stem, a great Avork Avas to be done in 
reforming this branch of the ])ostal service,—a Avork, t(Ao, much 
more difficult than improving the inland department; for licre 
nothing could be effected but Avith the concurrence of a foreign 
power—sometimes of two or three — or of the govermnent of a 
colony. The ignorance, and occasionally even uiifaimcss and 
jealousy, Avhich had to be encountered in negotiating arrange- 
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ments of this kind, made the task a most arduous one to the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Frederic Hill, to whom this duty, as 
well as the supervision of the Packet Service, fell.* 

The foreif^n and colonial rates, under 'the old system, were 
proportionately as exorbitant as the inland charges. Thus a 
letter from London to Paris cost one shilling and eight pence, 
and to Marseilles two shillings and a penny. Soon after the 
introduction of the new system the postage to France was re- 
duced to a rate of eightpence and tenpence, varying according 
to distance, and in 1854 the present uniform rate of fourpence 
per quarter-ounce for a letter passing between any part of the 
United Kingdom and any part of France and Algeria was 
established. In 1858, the postage of letters sent by private 
ship to any part of the world was reduced to a uniform rate of 
sixpence. 

Constant endeavours have been made by the Department to 
reduce the rates of postage to foreign countries and to increase 
and accelerate the despatches and imj)rove the facilities, and, 
on the whole, with great success, though much still remains to 
be done. In making these arrangements, certain leading prin¬ 
ciples have been kept in view. The rule that the jjostage should 
be equitably shared between this and the foreign State has been 
pertinaciously adhered to; although it has occasionally caused a 
beneficial arrangement to he postponed, sometimes indefinitely. 
As the amount in dispute is’ often not very large, an immediate 
benefit to commerce and intercourse might be gained by dis¬ 
regarding this rule. But if an undue concession were made 
to one State, others would claim it also; and thus, unless the 
lion’s share were conceded to the foreigner as a rule, great 
obstacles would be placed in the way of further treaties. In 
the long run, the general postal interests of the world are best 
served by adliering firmly to sound principles. 

In negotiating a treaty, moderate rates of postage—nearly 
always a reduction—are urged, as also encouragement of pre¬ 
payment by placing the penalty of a higher rate on unpaid 
letters. The book-post, the registration of letters, and other 
accommodations, are usually proposed for adoption. The prin¬ 
ciple of uniformity in arrangements is always kept in view, so 
that there may be as little complexity as possible to puzzle the 

* Complaints are frequently made against the Post Office of the 
charges and arrangements relating to foreign letters. It should be 
remembered, however, that these matters are not within the power 
of tlioPostmasler-General, who has no authority in foreign countries, 

—save in Malta and Gibraltar—even in the British possessions. 
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public. Tt is thought wise to insert into each treaty a power 
to terminate it by short notice, so that modifications may be 
made from time to time as circumstances demand. 

A year seldom passes without conventions being made em¬ 
bodying, more or less, the foregoing principles^ France, Por¬ 
tugal, Italy, Sweden, the German Postal League, and several 
minor States, have recently entered into improved arrangements, 
while negotiations have been conducted with the United States 
and other countries. The United States stands out for a large 
share of tlie postage on the ground of the great iuiemal dis¬ 
tances which letters travel in that country; but it has been 
proved that the bulk of the correspondence from this side is 
addressed to ])Jaces within three or four hundred miles of New 
York and Boston, where the mails are landed, while the Ame¬ 
rican Post Office does not deliver letters at private houses 
except for an extra payment. 

The high rates charged by some countries for the transit of 
letters through them is a serious obstacle to the reduction of 
postage. One and cightpence per ounce was formerly paid for 
th(‘ mere transit of the Indian letters between Calais and Mar¬ 
seilles, although they went by the ordinary mail trains of the 
country; and the rate is still tenpence, or fivefold what is here 
paid for irdand letters carried any distance, and including re- 
cei})t and delivery. Consequently, the bulk of the mail gt)es 
by Gibraltar; and thus France })robslJL)ly receives less than what 
she would get by moderate charges. The rates on letters pass¬ 
ing to other countries, although reduced by the postal conven¬ 
tion of 1856, are still very high. Belgium is more moderate 
in her demands. A postal congress, attended by represen¬ 
tatives from most ci^dliscd States, sat at Paris last year ; but, 
as yet, without results of much importance. The example 
set by this country in reducing charges, and otherwise im¬ 
proving the postal service, has been followed by most civilised 
nations, in several of which a uniform inland rate has been 
established. 

In improving postal communications witli the colonies, prin¬ 
ciples have been acted upon similar to those adopted with re¬ 
spect to foreign countries; for nearly all the colonies have now 
poj)ular constitutions, and manage their own affairs. Still, for 
obvious reasons, the difficulties to be overcome were less than 
in dealing with nations entirely independent; and after many 
changes and much care, a tolerably uniform system has been 
established. The rates of postage to most of the British pos¬ 
sessions were formerly exorbitant. Gradually, however, they 
were all reduced to sixpence per half ounce; though, in some 
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instances, higher rates haye been reimposod. The ))()olv-})ost 
—at rates of course considerably higher than is charged inland 
—and the registration of letters, have been gradually extended 
to nearly all the colonies. Compulsory prepayment of j)ostage 
has been adopted with some colonies, and in all cases a double 
rate is charged on unpaid letters. In 1859 remittan<;e by 
money-order was instituted witli Canada, and has been gradu¬ 
ally extended to Western Australia, Victoria, South Australia, 

y T T 

Queensland, New South Wales, New Zealand, the Cape of 
Good Hope, several of the West Indies, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
&c.', and wnll soon, it is believed, spread to all the colonies. 
Many of the British possessions have established internal uni¬ 
form postage, and among them the vast empire of India, where 
the rate is so low as three farthings Englisli. Important, how¬ 
ever, as are the foreign and colonial posts to commerce and 
social intercourse, the number of letters sent by them sinks into 
insignificance when compared with the inland correspondences 
being but one-fiftieth part of the great total. 

The Packet Service, from its magnitude, its great cost, and 
the political interest which it sometimes excites, is a subject ol" 
much importance. Formerly correspondence was sent to most 
distant parts of the world by the ordinary j)rivatc merchant 
vessels, which received, under an Act of Parliament, one jamny 
per letter, while, in addition to these modes of communication. 
Government employed sailing packets to run across the narrow 
seas, and to the American provinces. Subsctjuently steam- 
vessels were employed to carry the mails to Ireland and the 
other British islands, and to the neighbouring continental ])orts. 
But, as there was much passenger and mercantile traffic, 
on most of these routes, the service was undertaken by con¬ 
tractors at a moderate cost. Nearly thirty years ago, how¬ 
ever, the opening of the passage to India through Egypt and 
the Red Sea on the one hand, and the successful crossing ol' 
the Atlantic by steam-vessels on the other, rendered a change 
of system necessary. For political and commercial rcasi>ns, 
rapid communication both with India and America was indis¬ 
pensable ; but at that time the passenger and goods traffic was 
not sufficient to induce capitalists to run swift and ])unetuul 
steamers without a large subsidy from Government; and conse¬ 
quently, arrangements were made with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company to undertake the Indian service (which has 
since been extended to China and Australia), and with the 
Cunard Company for the North American mails. The duty 
has been performed by these companies with great regularity 
and safety, though at a high charge. The carriage of the Wesl 
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Indian mails was entrusted to the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company. 

The frequency of tjiese despatches has been from time to time 
increased, and packets have been put on to other ports. In¬ 
deed, no expense has been spared to render the service efficient. 
Rapid and frequent communication was studied, quite irrespec¬ 
tive of a pecuniary return for the outlay; consequently the 
expenditure for the Packet Service rose to nearly a million 
sterling, enormously exceeding the whole of the sea-postage 
of the letters carried. Thus, in 1859, the packets to Spain 
and Portugal (recently discontinued) occasioned a nett loss of 
17,500/.; those to the West Coast of Africa, 26,000/. ; to the 
Cape of Good Hope, 24,900/.; to North America, 79,000/.; to 
Australia, 68,000/. ; and to the East Indies, 84,000/.; while 
the cost of the packets to the West Indies and South America 
exc.eeded the sea-postage of all the letters they conveyed by the 
enormous sum of 215,000/. This vast outlay was made, most of 
it, behind the back of the House of Commons ; for the contracts 
were entered into by the Treasury, so that the House could 
not, without inflicting severe hardship on the contractors, refuse 
to ado])t them after the parties had commenced the service. 

Hut the c^ils of this system rose to a climax under the 
Derby Administration in 1858. Long before that time, the 
traffi<^ to North America had grown so large, that the subsidy 
ceased to be necessary to induce capitalists to run first-class 
steamers Avith great frequency and regularity to tlie ports of 
that country; and the vessels of the w ealthy and powerful 
Liverpool and Philadelphia Steam Navigation Company had 
been for years plying weekly from Liverpool to Nbav York, in 
rivalry with the Cunard line, which they almost equalled in 
speed and ])unctuality. The Treasury had given a pledge to 
this Company, and to the Canadian Government, Avhich itself 
had subsidised a line of steamers, that no further contracts 
should be made without the matter being put uj) to public 
competition. The term of the Cunard contract w^as then about 
tx> expire, and there is little doubt but that this and the rival 
Company would have agreed to carry the mails for the sear 
postage; and thus a great saving Avould have been effected. 
No sooner, however, had Lord Derby accepted office, than, 
Avithout any notification to the public, the Treasury renCAved 
the Cunard contract for seven years, and made the famous 
arrangements with an embryo Company t:) run vessels monthly 
from Galway to New York, touching at St. John’s, NcAAffound- 
land. The public arc tired of the discussions arising out of this 
transaction : suffice it to say that the undertaking has been in 
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every sense a complete failure. The vessels have seldom kept 
their time, and the contract has been repeatedly suspended at 
ike request of the Company, which was not able to perform the 
service, Govfflrmnent in its extreme leniency not having taken 
advantage of the numerous opportunities for declaring the 
agreement at an end afforded by the repeated non-fulfihnent of 
stipulations. So far from being expedited, letters sent by these 
boats have often reached their destination later than if they 
had been despatched by the next succeeding Cunard vessels. 
In short, the scheme has been unprofitable to the shareholders, 
costly and troublesome to Government, and has produced no 
benefit to any human being. Each letter, the whole postage 
of which was a shilling, part of wliich had to be handed to 
the United States, cost our Government six shillings. Indeed, 
that a communication once a month to a country to which there 
were already despatches several times a week, could be of no 
practical value to correspondents, would seem to be a self- 
evidmit proposition. About as reasonable would it be to put 
cm an extra mail train weekly between London and Scotland. 
Out of evil, however, came good, for the discussions on these 
proceedings of Lord Derby’s Administration caused the removal 
of »the management of the Packet Service from the Admiralty 
to ‘the Post Office; since which a course of retrenchment has 
been entered upon that, without any serious diminution of 
public accommodation, is greatly lessening the charge on the 
revenue. 

As the term of each conti’act expires, means are taken to 
admit into the field as many competitors for the service as pos¬ 
sible. For this object the forms of tenders are framed with as 
few restrictions as may be—admitting of different rates of speed, 
different stoppages, &c.—so that the utility of the vessels for 
mercantile purposes may not be impaired more than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Tenders are invited in any form convenient 
to the eon tractors; and accordingly it is often discovered that, 
by some comparatively unimportant modification in the stipu¬ 
lations, considerable saving can be effected. Thus, when the 
contract for the service to the Cape of Good Hope was re¬ 
newed a short time ago, it was found that by omitting the 
calling at Ascension on the outward voyage—a matter of very 
little importance—a sum of 8,000/. per year, or m<.)re than one- 
third of the whole subsidy, was saved. It is usual now to 
insert a clause making the agreement terminable on a six 
months’ notice. 

By the original contract with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company the service to Egypt and Aden, and thence on to 
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Bombay and Calcutta, was in alternate weeks; but, in 1857, 
before the management of the Packet Service was transferred 
from the -Admiralty, .an arrangement was made with that Com¬ 
pany to utilise some duph'cate vessels which the great increase 
of ^eir traffic had caused them to run between Malta and 
Alexandria, and between Suez and Aden ; so that by merely 
putting on an additional steamer between Marseilles and Malta, 
a weekly service was established as far as Aden, whence vessels 
were arranged to run to Calcutta and to Bombay on the alter¬ 
nate weeks. And as Calcutta correspondence is sent by the 
boats to Bombay and thence overland, the former city and its 
side of India has the advantage of weekly communication with 
Europe. The cost of the improvement has been very small. 
A French line of steamers, running alternately with the English 
vessels, has recently been established to India and China via 
Egypt; by these vessels British mails are now despatched. 

The charge on the revenue of this country has also been 
diminished by causing the colonies to bear their share of the 
cost. It is no more just that the inhabitants of the mother 
country should he taxed for the benefit oi’ the colonists than 
that im})osts should be laid upon the latter by England. As 
the steam (iommunication is of equal benefit to both parties, 
it is reasonable that the expense should be divided betAveen 
them. 

Tlie burden of the Packet Service has been lightened also 
by raising the rates charged upon letters carried very long dis¬ 
tances. This course, indeed, seems at first sight to he opposed 
to t)iie of the main principles on Avhich the reformation of our 
postal system has been conducted—the reduction of postage. 
It would, however, he unjust to relieve a class of persons from 
the cost of conveying their letters by means of taxing others, 
and this is tlie result of carrying on an unreinunerative packet 
service where the loss might he avoided or lessened by higher 
rates. But it may he said that low rates ol‘ postage cause in¬ 
crease of correspondence and vice I'ersfi ,—a proposition the 
soundness of which seems to he proved by the enormems in¬ 
crease of letters in England caused by the establishment of 
the penny rate. But, like all other principles, tliis has its 
limits ; and experience proves that, where the interval between 
the despatch of a letter and the receipt of the ansAver is 
long, low rates do not tend much to increase correspondence. 
Thus, Avlien the charge to Australia was reduced from one 
shilling to sixpence, but fcAV more letters were posted than 
before; hut Avhen the improved pacjket serAuce was introduced, 
greatly diminishing the time {>f a letter’s transit, an important 
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accession to the correspondence was obtained. Whence it ap¬ 
pears that the wants of correspondents are sometimes better met 
by increasing the speed and frequency of ihe mails tlian by re¬ 
ducing the charges. Acting upon this principle, the packet 
postage to the Cape of Good Hope, to the West coast of Africa 
and the West Indies, has been within the last two years raised 
from sixpence to one shilling, with the effect of diminishing the 
letters but very slightly, and consequently nearly doubling the 
productiveness of the service. Concurrently with this change, 
the ship-letter-postage was reduced to fourpence; so that the 
poorer classes, to whom great swiftness and punctuality in the 
transit of letters is of less importance than a low rate of charge, 
are accommodated. This change seems to have given rise to 
no dissatisfaction, while the benefit to the revenue is signal. 
In 1862 the service to the Cape of Good Hope cost 37,000/., 
and the produce was 11,000/. only, leaving a loss of 26,000/., 
20,000/. of which was borne by this country. By alterations 
made in the requirements of the contract the expenditure has 
been reduced to less than 20,000/., and the increase in the rate 
of postage has raised the receipts to nearly that sum,, so that 
the service is now almost self-supporting. The packet's to liio 
Janeiro, Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres also produce nearly 
as much as they cost. Similar changes in the West Indian 
packets and postage have reduced the loss from 194,000/. in 
1862, to 115,000/. in 1863, whereof 37,500/. will be borne by 
the colonies, which pay less than half of the amount because the 
packets })erform duties in which the West Indian Colonies arc 
not interested. As we have seen at the Cape, the enhanceincjit 
of the postage has but little reduced the West Indian ])ackct 
letters, while a similar advantage has been given to corre¬ 
spondence by private ships. The postage to Australia has in 
like manner just been raised from sixpence to one shilling. 

New Zealand is establishing a packet service to Panama, 
whence the mails will be conveyed across the Isthmus to the 
West Indian steamers. On board most packets the letters arc 
sorted, ready for despatch when landed, by an officer of the 
Post Office, to whom they are now entrusted, instead of to an 
Admiralty agent as formerly. Last year the mail packets ran 
altogether 3,254,273 miles, costing on an average six shillings 
and fivepence per mile. The greatest distance run was from 
Southampton to New Zealand, 15,000, and the smallest, from 
Hover to Calais, twenty-one miles. 

liccollecting that the rapid growth of the colonies in popu¬ 
lation, commerce, and wealth must occasion great increase of 
correspondence, while, on the other hand, the growing use of 
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steam conveyance for passengers and merchandise must enable 
the mails to be carried more and more cheaply, we may safely 
conclude that the present heavy loss on the Packet Service will 
decrease and ultimately disappear; and the day is, perhaps, not 
very far distant, when letters to nearly all the colonies will be 
carried at the penny rate as shij) letters, in which case the cor¬ 
responding public may be indulged, without injustice to any 
one, in a very low rate of colonial postage. 

The introduction of railways has caused a change in mail 
conveyance by land, greater even than that produced by Mr. 
Palmer’s coaches. The old system, which, thirty years agc), 
had reached the greatest perfection that its nature would admit 
of—the mails being conveyed at the unprecedented speed of ten 
miles an hour including stoppages, and at a very small cost— 
was revolutionised, and a degree of sj)eed attained which, if any 
one had suggested fifty years ago, he would have been con¬ 
sidered as great a lunatic as was the poor Frenchman of Louis 
XlV.’s time who had visions of the steam-engine. The old 
mail coach, with its four mettlesome steeds, its dashing coach¬ 
man and red-coated guard blowing cheerily on his horn as he 
passed through the })eaceful villages, belongs to the past, and 
is not known even by recollection to our younger readers. It 
was a pleasant thing, and did its work nobly; and, though su¬ 
perseded by what is far better, one cannot help looking back 
upon it with a kindly regret. 

A map of the mail routes in the coaching days must have 
looked somewhat like a large spider’s web, London represent¬ 
ing the middle where the spinner ‘ hushed in grim repose ex- 
‘ pects his evening prey.’ From this centre twenty-seven radial 
lines diverged, reaching to the extremities of the island and 
connected together by numerous cross-lines, both representing 
mail-coach routes with some horse and foot posts. Thus no 
part of the country was very far from a mail road; and by 
passing along the radii and cross-routes, each letter found its 
way from any spot in the land to any other. 

A mail map now-a-days—that is a map of the night mails— 
would resemble several trees rooted in the metropolis with 
branches, boughs, and twigs extending horizontally over the 
country, a few trunks being laid across from tree to tree. The 
trunks, cross-trunks, and some of the branches represent lines 
of railway along which mail trains travel, while the remaining 
branches, the boughs and the twigs, denote the routes of mail 
carts, coaches, omnibuses, and horse and foot posts. 

Of these trees or trunk-lines the London and North¬ 
western Railway is by far the most important, comprising as it 
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does all the northern, midland, and west-midland counties. 
North Wales, Scotland, and, it may be said, Ireland, though 
that country has ail internal system, similar to that of Britain, 
centering at Dublin. A letter travelling from one twig to 
anothei* has often to pass along the bough and branch to the 
trunk, and thence along another branch and bough to the twig 
of its destination. And thus the correspondence between two 
places lying within a few miles of each other may have to 
travel over hundreds of miles. But so long as the letters go 
thi^ough in the night—i. e. being posted reasonably late in the 
evening and delivered by times in the morning—this is no evil; 
and tlie enormous speed of the mail trains effects the object as 
respects all places situated on the same tree save the remoter 
parts of Scotland and perhaps of Wales. Owing to the 
great cross-trunk called the North Mail—first established by 
the eminent postal reformer Allen, the original of Field¬ 
ing’s ‘ Mr. Allworthy,’ which passes from Cornwall and 
Devonshire, through Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, joining 
the Northwestern mail at Stafford and Birmingham—the West 
may be said to be included 4n the Northwestern as well as in 
the Great Western tree. The correspondence between the 
other trees passes through London. 

Disapprobation has sometimes been expressed at the night 
mails being carried by mail carts and coaches in districts 
supplied with railway accommodation. That mode of con¬ 
veyance being so much cheaper for goods and passengers, 
it is naturally supposed that it must be so also for mails; and 
this is frequently the case where the ordinary trains can be 
used, as is done with the day mails. But the great speed 
of railway travelling has very much obviated the necessity of 
night journeys; for, byirains leaving London late in the after¬ 
noon, when the day’s business is done, a traveller may reach 
places distant two hundred miles or more, and get to bed at a 
reasonable hour. The consequence is that, except on the great 
trunk-lines, trains are not run in the still hours of the night 
save under the requirements of the Post Office. Where, there¬ 
fore, such trains are employed, the whole cost of running them 
and keeping the lines open, by means of pointsmen, signalmen, 
gate-keepers, station-masters, &c.—together with the profit, 
usually very liberal, to which the referee considers the Com¬ 
pany entitle!—has to be paid by the Post Office, and thus 
a night mail-train sometimes costs three or four shillings per 
mile. Wherever speed is requisite to prevent any important 
part of the correspondence from arriving at its destination late 
in the morning, the railway is used, but when there is no 
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such requirement a mail <;art does the work equally well at 
a very much smaller cost, and is, consequently, preferred. 
In the daytime, however, every minute that can be saved in 
the transit is of importance, and therefore trains are then 
always employed; and being useful for passenger traffic, they 
are usually obtained at moderate rates. One truhk-lijie 
from the metropolis, the Great Northern Kail way, caAies no 
night mails, an apparent anomaly which has caused much 
surj)rise. It, however, was jwoved by Sir R. Hill, to the 
satisfaction ol' the Committee of 1854, that night mails along 
that railway would not conduce to the public benefit. Recol¬ 
lecting that letters from any place to any other place situated 
on the same tree^ will pass through in the night, while, if going 
from one tree to another, the letter will in most cases require 
to be forwarded by a subsequent mail, it is i)bvious that the 
country ought to be divided into as few trees as possible; 
besides Avliich it was shown that, from the eastern position of 
the Great Northern, the mails from the West could not have 
been brought to it in time to catch the train for the North. 

It Avas formerly supposed that the introduction of railways 
would cheapen the c(mveyance of mails, but the actual result 
has been a very great enhancement of the cost. In 1836, 
Avlien only a few miles of railway were employed, the whole 
expense of the mails Avas only 140,000/., while last ye4r 511,000/. 
was paid to railway companies alone, and the whole cost Avr.s 
676,000/. The mileage run, however, chiefly owing to the 
great additions made to the day-mail service, has increased 
from 54,000 miles daily in 1839, to 160,000 in 1863. The 
fac.t is that the requirements of the mail service exactly 
suited the coaching system. At that time travelling aU ni^ht 
Avas common—indeed, it was impossible to make a continuous 
journey of much more than a hundred miles without ‘ borrowt* 
‘ ing some hours from the night; ’ and the great reputa;- 
lion for speed and punctuality }>osBessed by mail coaches 
enabled the contractors to obtain high fares; in addition to 
which the vehicles were free from toll. These considerations 
enabled the Post Office (Avhich, however, supplied the coaeh) 
to induce contractors to undertake the duty at about '2,\d, 
per mile on the average, though there were instances of mails 
being carried for nothing, and even the privilege of conve 3 dng 
them being paid for. Owing to the absence of passenger traffic, 
mail carts are now generally resorted to for the carrying of 
bags in the nighttime, where railways are not used, at an 
expense much liigher than was fonnerly paid for the ooachea; 
in the daytime, ooaeh^ and onjnibuses are still employed at’a 
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small cost. The payments to railways average sixpence per 
mile, including all services both by day and night. 

It has been frequently said that the penny-post system could 
never have been carried into effect but for the introduction of 
railways. This is an entire mistake. The scheme was pro¬ 
jected in the mail-coach times, its practicability under the 
then existing circumstances being proved. As we have before 
shown, the chargeable letters—the only part of the contents of 
the bags increased by j)enny postage—formed a very small 
part of the bulk of the mails, which would have admitted of a 
great increase without overloading the coaches. Th()se who 
see the vans arriving at Euston Square loaded with bags for 
the mail-train, wonder how these could ever be conveyed on a 
coach, not knowing that the mails now travelling by the 
Northwestern Railway were formerly divided among thirteen 
coaches, which left London by various routes. 

But though the penny-post system was feasible without the 
aid of railways, there can be no doubt that that mode of con¬ 
veyance has been of great benefit to the service from the 
increased rapidity and facility of communication. A letter 
posted in London in the evening is delivered early the next 
morning at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Plymouth, Truro, or Dublin, 
and by the middle of the day even at Aberdeen or Belfast; 
and an answer may be received the following morning; while 
from Bristol, Birmingham, and even Manchester or Liverpool, 
an answer may come in the afternoon or evening following the 
day when the letter was posted. 

The Travelling Post Offices form an interesting feature in 
the railway mail conveyance. These are vans fitted u}) as 
sorting-offices, in which bags are received and opened and their 
contents dealt with, and other bags made uj) for the various 
post towns. By this means the delays formerly necessary at 
the _/<?rM?ard offices —where the mail coaches stayed an hour for 
the bye bags (those not coming from or going to London) to 
be opened and dealt with—are avoided, and the necessity of 
making up a multiplicity of bags obviated. These offices are 
now commodious vehicles, well lighted and ventilated, and 
fitted with counters and pigeonholes and every contrivance that 
can facilitate the business transacted. All prominent objects, 
including the lamps, are carefully padded ; a precaution which 
has been instrumental in preventing the inmates from being 
hurt by accidents. Sometimes as many as eight sorters and a 
guard are employed in a travelling post office and its tender, 
with which, although a distinct vehicle, a commodious passage 
of communication is contrived. Many of the bags are set 
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down and taken up without stopping the train by an ingenious 
contrivance called the bag-net apparatus, which is minutely 
described by Mr. L^wins. An additional travelling office has 
been recently added to the night-mail trains, in which letters 
from London are sorted to the ])Ost towns, and those to the 
metrop(»lis are sej)arated into the districts to which they belong. 

The mails to Ireland, which used to be conveyed by the 
great Scotch train to Crewe, and thence by the same branch- 
train as the English and Welsh letters to Holyhead, have been 
despatched, since 1860, twice daily by an entirely distinct service, 
which has been established to enable the letters startinfr from 
London in the morning and evening to reach Dublin in time to 
g(> on by the night and day mails to the Irish provinces. For 
this ])ur])ose a very high speed, both by train and by boat, is 
required, as but eleven hours and a half can be aflorded for the 
transit. The distance being three hundred and thirty miles, of 
which sixty-three are by water, and the bags having to be 
embarked and landed, it will be understood that the performance 
of the journey in so short a time is no small feat. The vessels 
em])loyed are more than three hundred feet long, and ]>ro\dded 
with such j) 0 wer that they can make the voyage, unless the 
w^eathcr he very bad, in three hours and a half, and rarely ex¬ 
ceed the s])ecified time of four hours. The trains leave 
London before, and arrive there after, those conveying the 
English and Scotch mails. Still the letters carried bv' them 
are posted in the metropolis as late, and delivered there as 
early, as the others. For this object the sorting is performed 
in the train and steamboat. This s[)ecial Irish service costs 
100,0(K)Z. a year; but besides its benefit to the Post Office, it 
affords great accommodation to private travellers, and fulfils 
the sti]>ulations of the Act of Union which provide for the 
facilitation of the intercourse between London and Dublin. 

The interior of a large post office, jjarticularly that of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, affords an interesting scene, which, however, 
has been more than once described by masters of that sj)ecies of 
comi)osition. Suffice it to say that, on visiting the establishment, 
one is struck witli the absence of all bustle. Most of the 
letters do not arrive until nearly six o'clock in the evening, and 
the vans start for the trains by eight; consequently the main 
work of the day has to be performed in the interval between 
those hours; yet all is done with coolness and precision. Mr. 
Lewins relates the nightly operations of the Circulation Branch 
of the General Post Office in London with great spirit and 
fidelity in his very entertaining and instructive volume, to 
which we again willingly refer our readers. Nothing gives a 
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more complete conception of the marvels accomplished by divi¬ 
sion of labour and well-organised administration: but it would 
lead us too far from our immediate object to cite these amusing 
details. 

The registration of letters occupies a large room and employs 
fifty clerks in St. Martin’s-le-Grand alone. Formerly, packets 
apparently containing coin and valuables were registered in 
the office without charge, and indeed without the knowledge of 
the public. Gn the establishment of penny postage, however, 
the number of this class of packets increased so much that that 
course of dealing with them became impracticable, and thus a 
grievous temptation w^as placed in tlie way of the emploi/cs —a 
respectable and well-selected class of men, but unavoidably 
containing some who are not proof against such allurements. 

To mitigate this evil the system of registration of letters 
upon payment was introduced; but the fee originally charged— 
one shilling—was far too high, and tlie public availe<l itself but 
little of this security. On Sir R. Hill’s return to the office 
the fee was reduced to sixpence, wdiich very greatly increased 
the number of registered letters ; though still, contrary to 
directions inscribed under every letter-box, numbers of valuables 
were sent in unregistered packets. Very flagrant instances of 
this cruel thoughtlessness occurred; in one case a bankers’ 
parcel of notes was posted not only unregistered, but actually 
open at the end as a book-j)acket, and yet the senders com¬ 
plained grievously when their property was lost. As might be 
expected, thefla frequently occurred, followed of course by 
prosecution and punishment; and yet the primary authors of 
the mischief seemed to tliink it hard that the Department did 
iK)t compensate them for their losses! 

At last, in 1861, it was determined to reduce the fee to four- 
j)ence, and to register all letters apparently containing coin, 
making a double charge where the packet had been posted 
unregistered. This alteration immediately increased the num¬ 
ber of registered letters 37 X)er cent., while the applications 
for missing coin diminished by one half; and whereas in the 
last quarter of 1861 four letter-carriers were convicted of theft, 
in the corresponding period of 1862 not one was charged. 

The registered letters are placed in separate bags, distin¬ 
guished by a green colour, and a receipt is given by each person 
through whose hands a packet passes until the letter-carrier, 
on delivery, takes one from the receiver. The labour of rcr 
gistering has been diminished by an ingenious application of 
the contrivance called the ‘ manifold writer.’ Although iJie 
Post Office, for obvious reasons, cannot absolutely guarantee 
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the safety of the contents of registered letters, yet they are 
practically very secure; for out of 900,000 letters registered 
in the second halt* c4‘ 1862, only twelve were lost (five of them 
abroad), containing together about as many pounds, while 
some two hundred pounds had been abstracted from registered 
letters whicli were delivered. 

A notion has had some currency that the ])enny-post system 
is looked on as a finality, and that, on its completion, progress 
ceased. Nothing can be more unfounded. Passing over the 
minor extensions and ameliorations constantly proceeding, and 
which, although too small individually to attract public atten¬ 
tion, accumulate in a few years to an important amount of im¬ 
provement—as the increasing of the number of places for posting 
letters in twenty years from 4,518 to 14,776,—large measures 
have been repeatedly carried into effect, as the several acce¬ 
lerations of the mails, the book-post, the divisi()n of the metro¬ 
polis into districts, the reduction of the registration fees and 
the institution of compulsory registration, the p{>st-office savings’ 
banks, and the pattern post. 

Indeed, on the first of every month a report is laid before 
the J’ostrnastcr-General showing the principal im})roveraents in 
hand, and the stage at which each has arrived. Suggestions 
are constantly flowing in upon the Department from all quarters, 
the great majority of wdiich are crude and ill-considered; but 
occasionally a valuable idea comes from without, as Mr. Sykes’s 
j>roposal of Post-office Savings’ Banks. Rewards have been 
paid to persons who have suggested useful ameliorations. Since 
1855 an annual report from the Postmaster-General has been 
laid before Parliament, in which the year’s progress is described. 

(.\>mplaints are frequently made of the shortcomings of the 
l^ost Office—some of them, doubtless, w'ell founded, since it is 
impossible to avoid occasional accidents and mistakes in con¬ 
ducting so vast and multifarious a business. Still, it is the 
disposition of many persons to treat the Department as Swift 
advises servants to treat the cat, the dog, or the servant wdio 
was last turned away—viz., to lay upon it everything that 
goes wrong. For in most instances where an investigation has 
been made into the loss of a letter, it has turned out that eitlier 
the document was never posted, or that it was duly delivered ; 
its disappearance having been caused by accident, carelessness, 
or- dishonesty, in which the Post Office had no part. In several 
instances, a money-packet has been destroyed by a person 
entrusted to posit it after abstracting its contents. Messengers 
sometimes make away with letters for the sake of the money 
given them to pay for the stamps. Private letter-boxes are 
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occasionally defective; in one of these several letters were 
found, some of which had been there many years. On making 
a complaint, it is wise first to obtain satisfactory evidence that 
the letter was posted and that it was not delivered; or, when 
it has been delayed, then the cover should be enclosed, as the 
post-marks will tell their own tale. 

Reports have been frequently spread by designing persons 
to the effect that the letter-carriers and other inferior officers 
are underpaid and overworked. That occasional cases of 
hardship may have occurred is not impossible; but that the 
service is a good one is convincingly proved by the author 
of ‘ Her Majesty’s Mails ’ (himself* a member of it), who goes 
much inU) particulars. The broad facts that, notwithstanding 
the stringent tests to which candidates are subjected by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, there are always plenty of well- 
qualified persons anxious to enter the Department, which 
few quit of their own accord, and that dismissal is regarded as 
a severe penalty, prove conclusively that the service is fairly 
remunerated, while the hours of work are decidedly less than 
those of handicraftsmen and labourers. Some of the rural 
letter-carriers receive, it is true, small wages; but in those 
cases only a part, frequently a small part, of the man’s time 
is employed in his official duty, he having some other occupa¬ 
tion by which he gains a livelihood. 

The results of Penny Postage have entirely fulfilled, and 
indeed exceeded, the expectations of its author. He predicted 
that his system would ultimately produce a five-fold increase 
of letters; last year 642,000,000 passed through the Post 
Office, or nearly eight and a half fold the number in 1839. Tlie 
gross revenue has increased from 2,346,OOOZ. to 3,863,000/., 
and will this year probably reach 4,000,000/. And the nett 
revenue, which Sir R. Hill foretold would ultimately recover 
to within 300,000/. of its former amount, has increased (stating 
it as was always done under the old system, i. c. neither deduct¬ 
ing the cost of the packet service, nor adding the produce of 
the newspaper stamp) from 1,660,000/. to 1,814,000/. While 
the amount remitted by money-orders was last year 16,493,793/., 
against 313,000/. in 1839, an increase of fftg-two fold. Includ¬ 
ing the reduction of postage, and the liberty to insert enclosures, 
&c. without being charged double, it has been calculated that, 
on an average, a man now receives as much postal accommoda¬ 
tion for a penny as he formerly had for ninepence; and, as the 
gross revenue (jf the Department has increased by nearly sixty- 
five per cent., it follows that the benefit derived by the letter- 
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writing public is nearly fftcen-fold what it was under the old 
system! 

We have thought it fitting at the present time to recapi¬ 
tulate the results obtained in a quarter of a century from tiie 
Postage Reform inaugurated and mainly conducted during 
that period by Sir Rowland Hill, because this eminent public 
servant has recently arrived at the term of his personal exer¬ 
tions, and has retired from the service of the Post Office, to 
enjoy, we hope, in the later years of life the repose and the 
honours he has so laboriously earned. To feiv men has it ever 
been vouchsafed to originate so gi'eat a change in the mechanism 
of society; to direct it from the first dawning of invention to 
maturity; and to reap the harvest he had sown. The success 
of his measures is incomparably the greatest re^^'a^d to wffiich 
Sir Rowland Hill can aspire, and that has been complete. 
But it is incumbent on his countrymen, and we may add on 
the w’hole Avorld, to acknowdedge with gratitude and respect 
the incalculable benefits he has bestmved ujxm them; and the 
Message from the Crown which has been brought down to Par¬ 
liament to secure to him a jiublic grant of 2(),0()()/. is certainly 
no excessive tribute to his merit. Under his influence, the Post 
Office has ceased to be a mere fiscal instrument for jirivileged 
or high -priced communications; it has become the most power¬ 
ful and pojiular machine for uniting all sorts and conditions of 
men; it has rendered the intercourse of every member of this 
vast community, at Avhatcver distance, almost as cheap, rapid, 
and easy as the act of speech ; and it has converted the English 
Ocean Post into the most efficient bond of union between the 
cximmcrcial interests of the globe. These are services wdiich 
have never been surpassed in the magnitude of their results. 
They liave been rendered by ingenuity and perseverance, sedu¬ 
lously directed to a single object. The means arc simjile, but 
the efl^ects arc Avorthy of the poAver of a magician. And though 
men avIio haA e risked their lives on fields of battle, or borne the 
Avhole burden of jniblic affairs, may have claims to more stately 
trophies and more lavish rewards, Ave knoAV of no man wdio has 
conferred a greater amount of practical benefit upon his felloAv 
creatures, than the unassuming author of Postage Reform. 
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Abt. tv.— 1. The History of our Lord as*exemplified in Works 
of Art with that of the Types^ St. John the Baptist, and other 
Persons of the Old and New Testament. Commenced by the 
late Mrs. Jameson; continued and completed by Lady 
Easteake. 2 vols. 8VO. London: 1864. 

2. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
With Engravings on Wood from Designs by the Italian 
Masters. (Longman.) 4to. London: 1864. 

"ly/ToRE than twenty years have elapsed since the late Mrs. 

Jameson began to collect the materials for the series 
of elegant and instructive works on the History of Christian 
Art, which has assigned to her so honourable a place among 
the critics, and we may almost say, the artists of this country. 
The two volumes entitled ‘ Sacred and Legendary Art,’ which 
included descri])tions of works representing most of the se¬ 
condary personages of the Gospel Histories, were commenced 
in 1842 and published in 1848; they were followed by the 
single volume of the ‘ Monastic Orders,’ and that containing 
the ‘ Legends of the Madonna,’ the most graceful and ela¬ 
borate of Mrs. Jameson’s own productions, which continues 
to be in such demand that a third edition of it has just 
issued from the press. Indeed it may be said with perfect 
truth that these books are the indispensable guides and com- 
[)anions of every Englishman, who seeks to fix identity and 
meaning on the beautiful, but often unintelligible, representa¬ 
tions of Romish tradition. A greater and more important task 
remained to be performed ere the scries of these works could 
be closed. The Person of our Lord is the central figure to 
which all history, all tradition, all legend converge in the 
records of Christian Art: whether in the awful character of 
the Deity, Maker of all things. Judge of all men, revealed in 
the form of the Incarnate Son—or as tiie highest visible object 
of devout adoration—or as the purest example of beauty, 
power, and wisdom, ever seen on earth—or as the chief actor 
in the scenes of His Ministration and in the Redemption of 
Mankind, the highest powers of human Art have incessantly 
been directed, under the influence of the Christian Church, to 
depict and portray the person of Jesus Christ, and to produce 
upon the mind of the beholder some impression of His holiness. 
His supernatural presence, Ilis sufi’erings, and His death. Nor, 
indeed, has the aspiration of Art been satisfied even with these 
overpowering themes. It has aimed—and to speak as men may 
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apeak of auch an effort—.it has not always aimed in vain, at the 
glorification of the Divine Nature in its own inapproachable 
abodes; it has creat^ and given permanence to sublime visions 
of immortal beings and eternal worlds ; it has raised the forms 
of human beauty to their liighest power, iu the fond belief that 
they may be no unworthy image of a Divine excellence; and 
it has thus familiarised the eyes of the Church with all but 
living impersonations of Beings and of events, which but for 
this counterfeit of creative energy, must have remained in the 
dim circle of mere abstractions. No doubt if the highest types 
of Art owe much to Keligion, Ileligion itself owes not less of its 
visible and concrete influence ()ver mankind to these types of 
Art. It is the union of these two elements—that is, the union 
of mysterious truths [)artially revealed and partially accessible 
to the human mind, with those sacred forms and images of 
which man is himself the real inventor, however they may 
acciuire something of the Divine character—which {constitutes 
the theory of Religious Art. 

To relate in fitting language the history of this lofty work 
{)f the imagination and the hand of gifted artists, and t{> show 
the relatiim it has borne to the faith of Christendom in suc¬ 
cessive ages, is a task demanding far higher qualifications than 
the description of those legendary subjects which had pre¬ 
viously been treated by Mrs. J ameson. That lady had, in fact, 
made but little progress in this portion of her labours. She had 
coUected notes on pictures relating to some of the incidents in 
the New Testament, in which the Person of our Lord is promi¬ 
nently engaged. These notes are comprised in about 200 
pages of the first volume id' the work now jniblished by Lady 
Eastlake; but they are a very small contribution to the whole 
design, and it is to the present editor, far more than to the original 
projector of the book, that the high honour belongs of having 
completed it. Without the slightest wish to detract from 
Mrs. Jameson’s acknowledged merit and well-earned repu¬ 
tation, it is in some respects fortunate that this work has 
been executed with a breadth of research and a force of 
style to which that amiable and accomplished woman laid no 
claim. In Mrs. Jameson’s criticisms the sentimental character 
j)redominated; she expressed gracefully, though not always 
without affectation, the effect })roduced by a jweture on her 
mind and heart; but her knowledge of the objective history of 
Art was neither very accurate nor very profound. To do her 
full justice, we will borrow one of her own elegant sentences to 
describe the part she wished to fill. The Introduction to the 
‘ Sacred and Legendary Art ’ concludes in the following 
words:— 
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none imagine that in placing before the uninitiated these 
uppretending volumes, I assume any such superiority as is here 
implied. Like a child that has sprung on a little way before its 
playmates, and caught a glimpse through an Opening portal of some 
varied Eden within, all gay with flowers and musical with birds, 
and haunted by divine shapes which beckon forward ; and after one 
rapturous survey, runs back and catches its companions by the hand 
and hurries them forwards to share the new-fOund pleasure, the yet 
unexpiored region of delight; even so it is with me:—I am on the 
outside, not the.inside, of the door I open.’ 

We think, therefore, tliat this work has gained in excellence 
by the transfer of the most difficult portion of it to the hands 
of the accomplished wife of Sir Charles Eastlake. Lady East- 
lak0“herself is known to be an artist of no common powers, 
unsurpassed indeed in the perfection of her pencil draAA'- 
ings: she uses her pen with great force and felicity; she has 
an earnestness of character and strength of conviction, which 
manifests itself in ihise' pages with what some may regard as 
extreme intensity; and she has the inappreciable ad\'antage of 
the most Intimate connexion with the President of the Koj’^al 
Academy,—an artist and a critic unequalled in Europe for his 
thorough acquaintance with the early Italian schools of jtaint- 
ing. These are gifts and opportunities which no one in this 
country could possess to the same extent as Lady Eastlake, 
and accordingly she has produced a work of the highest merit, 
combining tJie taste and refinement of her own mind with 
stores of knowledge and a maturity of judgment in whi(‘h we 
may be permitted to trace the influence of her nearest ad¬ 
viser. The selection of the . illustrations of these A olumes 
(amounting we suppose to some hundreds) is extremely in¬ 
teresting : the galleries of Italy and the inexhaustible stores of 
the British Museum have been laid under contribution, and a 
vast number of designs brought to light which are but little 
known to the public; and these designs have been reproduced 
in etchings and woodcuts of great spirit and fidelity, chiefly 
dfawn by Mr. Edward Poynter and Miss Clara Lane. 

It happens, by a fortunate coincidence, that at the very time 
when these volumes are placed before the public, the mag¬ 
nificent large paper edition of the New Testament, illustrated 
with woodcuts and ornaments entirely taken from the finest 
period of the Italian schools, on which Mr. Longman had long 
been personally engaged, has also been completed. It is not 
too much to say, that in the history of wood engraving this 
volume has no equal. It is a gallery of the Christian History, 
popularised but not vulgarised by the extraordinary perfection 
to which this branch of art is now carried in this country. The 
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only criticism we have heard addressed to it is that it ceases to 
be wood engraving, because it has acquired the minuteness and 
finish of engraving o:^ steel: no doubt it has those qualities, 
but it combines them with a softness and tone which no steel 
engraving ever yet gave. In the designs he has selected Mr. 
Longman has not sought to retain anything of the stiff archaic 
character of the earlier ages of faith; he has taken them almost 
entirely from that period when the arts in Italy had attained 
the highest point of beauty and grace. Though, if we were 
to point out the two specimens which strike us as most ex¬ 
quisite and appropriate, we should select the two pages from 
Pietro Perugino at the beginning of the volume and at the end 
of the G ospels. Hence this unique edition is as harmonious in 
its character as if it had been executed within the limits of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Lady Eastlake had an 
entirely different object in view. Her design was to trace the 
j)rogress of Christian Art, from its first symbolical rudiments 
on the sarcopliagus of Junius Bassus and in the Roman catar- 
combs, through all the ages of the Church: she naturally lingers 
with predilection over the devout simplicity of the elder schools; 
and she contends that if the ivorks of the crowning age of 
Italian Art—the age of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Titian 
—are fi) be tried by the strict religious test, they fall short in 
her eyes of the mystic beauty of Fra Angelico. 

Mrs. Jameson remarked at the outset of her work that all 
sacred re{)resentations, in as far as they appeal to sentiment and 
imagination, resolve themselves into two great classes, which 
she proposed to call the devotional and the historical. Some 
such distinction pervades the whole subject; but the term 
mystical might, we think, be substituted Avith advantage for the 
term devotional. A devotional picture does not necessarily 
bear a supernatural character. The true distinction lies rather 
between those works in which real personages and events are 
represented, within the known conditions of human life, as in 
the Cartoons of Raphael, the Raising of Lazarus by Sebastian 
del Piombo, the Last Supper at Milan, or the sacred etchings 
of Rembrandt; and those Avorks which are intended to excite 
feelings of awe and devotion by their supernatural character, 
that is, by the representation of persons and events transcending 
all human experience, and invested by the imagination of the 
artist Avith Divine attributes, Avith symbolical meanings, or with 
some conventional relation to the mysteries of the Christian 
faith. The former class of pictures is, of course, purely and 
sincerely historical; it addresses itself alike to all men at all 
times; it walks by sight rather than by faith. The latter class 
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we would term mystical, because the meaning and character 
of such works ad^esses itself principally to the faith of the 
beholder; and whatever may be the grace and beauty of the 
work itself, artistically considered, it cannot fail to lose some¬ 
thing of its original influence, if the faculty to which it ad¬ 
dressed itself is departed. 

The question, therefore, arises at the outset of an inquiiy 
into the History of Christian Art, more especially as it regards 
the representation of the Person of our Lord, how far the arts 
may, ^rithout transgressing the immutable bounds of truth, 
nature, and taste, aim at the representation of that which must 
be admitted to surpass all human powers of conception and 
execution. In order to convey to the soul of the beholder 
emotions of this elevated nature, the artist has recourse to 
symbols and conventional forms, designed to give a transcen¬ 
dental character to what would otherwise be the vigour of a 
human arm or the beauty of a human face. But in compo¬ 
sitions of this nature there is a want of reality, which leaves us 
cold and unimpassioned, since we have ceased to believe that 
they are in any respect the likeness of what they jwofess to 
represent. The higher the object to be represented, tlic more 
impossible is it to recognise the ineffable conception of what 
Milton termed with a noble obscurity ‘ the Sovran Presence ’ 
in the person of a hoary being, in whom age is used for ma¬ 
jesty or mechanical force for almighty power. We look back 
with something akin to veneration on works of this chanictcr 
when they are hallowed by antiquity, because the intelligent 
spectator endeavours to place himself in the state of mind of those 
ages of intense faith, when every legend had the weight of Gospel 
truth, and every person in the sacred history was su})})osed to 
bear the very semblance and body assigned to him by tradition. 
But if any man were in these days to attempt to gi\e form, 
shape, and colour to the Infinite and the Invisible, the result 
would be pitiable, or revolting, or intolerable. And if this be 
true, it is not necessarily because there is less of faith in the 
verities of religion—there may be more, and especially there 
may be faith of a more spiritual character; but the mystical 
language of early Christian Art has to a great extent lost its 
meaning, and in losing its true meaning it has become legendary 
and mythological. 

It is laid down in the opening chapter of the volumes before 
us, that ‘ all Christian Art revolves, as a system round a sun, 

‘ about the sacred head of Christ, always intended under any 
‘ aspect, real or ideal, to be looked upon a.s God—that (.'hristian 
‘ Art preeminently illustrates faith in Christ as ‘‘ God manifest 
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‘ in the flesh,” as the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
‘ world; ” and that without these great fundamental truths of 
‘ Christianity there is,no Christian Art, either in fact or in pos- 
‘ sibility.’* If these axioms, as Lady Eastlake considers them, 
were confined to what we have termed the mystical class of 
religious ])aintings, essentially transcendental and su})ematural 
in their aim and character, we should not dispute their truth; 
though we might retain some doubt whether the physical repre¬ 
sentation of the Deity falls or can fall within the scope of the 
human faculties. But in point of fact a very large portion of 
the noblest works of Christian Art do undoubtedly represent 
our Lord ‘ being found in fashion as a man,’ living, teaching, 
sulFering, dying among men. They may bear, as no doubt they 
ought to bear, an impress of Divinity, conveyed by an ideal 
beauty, serenity, and ^visdom; but they differ essentially from 
those inventions of the earlier ages which in their attempts at 
the Di\dnc did not always come up to the human. We hope we 
sliall not be misunderstood (for we speak of this subject with 
unfeigned reverence), if we venture to add that tlic uncouth 
and gi-otesque forms in which the mysteries of the Christian 
religion wei’e sometimes represented from the seventh to the 
thirteenth centuries, not to s})cak of the ruder images of the 
same sacred objects which exist to tlie present day in Roman 
Catholic countries, are not always distinguishable from the 
blofxl-smcared idols and monsters polluted by pagan riles, or 
hallou'od, in the eyes of some races of men, by idolatry. If 
faith alone is to draw the line between that which is of Art 
and that which is of superstition, we run some risk of applying 
a test of theology instead of a canon of taste. With theology 
we here profess to have nothing whatever to do ; but the most 
safe, intelligible, and enduring portion of Christian Art is that 
which confines itself within the boundaries of nature and 
humanity. 

We find, indeed, from another passage in her Introduction, 
that Lady Eastlake herself takes a somewhat difterent view 
of this matter. She observes that— 

‘Tt is a mistake to suppose that a picture can convey the double 
sense of Christ as He appeared to those around Him, and as He is 
beheld through the eye of Belief! Art by its essential conditions, 
has but oiK‘ moment to speak, and one form of expression to utter. 

. . , There must be always a compromiso (in Art) between what 
we have termed temporary fact and permanent truth, and that at 
the expense of the least important of the two. The painter cannot 


* A’^ol. i. p, 1. 
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if he would represent one image to the actor and another to the 
spectator, for he has but one image to give at all. . . . We must 
therefore in the task before us keep in ^ind that the object of 
Christian Art is the instruction and edification of ourselves, not 
any abstract and impossible unity of ideas that cannot be joined 
together.’ 

The inference we should draw from these propositions is 
that abstract rcHgious truth has very little to do with religious 
Art. ‘ Temporary fact,’ and not ‘ permanent truth,’ is all that 
the artist can really depict. Things must be painted not as 
they are, but as they appear—the abstract in the concrete, the 
Infinite in the Finite, substance in its accidents,—^whence it 
follows that ^ temporary fact ’ is to the artist by no means the 
‘ least important ’ part of his subject. To instruct and edify 
may be the work of the preacher: but the artist addresses him¬ 
self through the eyes to the imagination and the feelings, which 
are quite as easily excited by mere fiction as by the truths of 
the Gospel itself. The sentiments awakened by a fine picture 
may be religious, but they cannot be measured by the standard 
of orthodoxy. Are we to turn aside from Titian’s Assumption 
of the Virgin, Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto, or Gucrcino’s 
Entombment of Saint Petronilla, because we do not pay divine 
honours to the Virgin Mary, or believe in the miracles of the 
Romish Calendar? If so, it would result that a Protestant 
critic is incapable of appreciating, a Catholic painting, and that 
a frectliinker would have no sense of Christian Art at all. The 
truth is, that these considerations have nothing to do with the 
result in Art, except inasmuch as they may have affected the 
mind of the painter; and the attempt to estimate the truth and 
beauty of a picture by a reference to some abstract and iin isiblc 
standard of faith is to travel entirely beyond the limits of Art. 

The Legend of St. Christopher is as pure a figment as any 
nursery tale, and the other traditions of what was termed * the 
‘ Gospel of Infancy ’ are certainly less than aj)ocryphal; but 
these considerations do not lessen our admiration of the stout 
hermit who bore the Babe across the waters at the dawn, in 
the Boisser^e collection, or of the touching image of one of 
Guido’s infant Christs sleeping beside the Cross. Such in¬ 
cidents are, if you will, perfectly unreal; but the sentiment 
is devotional and the execution delightful. The Marriage of 
the Virgin, represented by Raphael ivith exquisite grace in 
the picture now in the Brera, is no doubt a legendary rather 
than a scriptural incident; but it is the very type of pure and 
religious beauty. Indeed, all the legends of the Virgin Mary 
which have been the subjects of innumerable works of the 
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highest merit in Catholic Art, and are treated ^ith admirable 
grace, tenderness, and skill by Mrs. Jameson in her volume on 
the Madonna, would be proscribed if they are brought to the 
test of the Gospel Narratives or of Protestant orthodoxy. 
These arc Avorks of tlie imagination, addressed to the sentiment 
and fancy of the beholder, and though they are in one sense 
true to the rules of taste and nature, they lay no claim to 
historical truth or dogmatical accuracy. 

Lady Eastlake contends in more than one passage that 
soundness in Art may be identified with soundness in theology, 
and that Avhen, for example, painting has been led to transgress 
the bounds of scriptural truth in fact or doctrine, it runs great 
risk of (committing a heresy in Art. (Vol. ii. p. 266.) Thus 
she censures the Catholic tradition of Christ Jailing beneath 
the Aveight of the Cross, although it has given us the ‘ Spasimo 
‘ di Sicilia ’ of Raphael and innumerable other works of great 
jjathos and beauty, because that incident is not recorded in the 
Gospel narratives of the Crucifixion, and appears to her to be 
inconsistent Avith the sublime lesson of the endurance of our 
Lord. But the great religious painters of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries were without exception members of a 
Church AA'hich has never regarded the Scripture narratives as the 
sole record of Christian tradition. The men of those ages to 
Avhom these AA’^orks were addressed shared the same faith. Chris¬ 
tian Art, as they understood it, had necessarily a far Avider 
range than the letter of the Four Gospels; and although we may 
haA'^e ceased to share their theological opinions, that is no reason 
that Avc should not admire and appreciate their works. In fact, 
the standard of Anglican Protestantism is as inapplicable to 
such AAwks as the standard of Christianity itself would be to 
the religion of the Greeks, represented by theLudovisi Juno 
or the Belvedere Apollo. Take, for instance, the doctrine of 
the Real Presence, which inspired such works as Raphael’s ‘Dis- 
^ pute of the Sacrament,’ as Rubens’ ^ Triumph of Faith,’ as 
Herrera’s ‘ Elevation of the Host.’ Will any one contend that 
the artistic merit of these works is di m inished by the circiim- 
stance that the subject of them is contradicted by several of 
the Thirty-nine Articles ? Are the pictures of the Virgin by 
Murillo at Seville and elsewhere less admirable to us because 
they are painted in strict obedience to the Franciscan view of 
the Immaculate Conception? That very abstruse and much 
controverted doctrine has been the source of more religious 
paintings, perhaps, than any article of the Creed; but we may 
be content to admire the works withoui: assenting to the new 
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article of faith.* The contrary proposition would be a pal¬ 
pable absurdity; and we think Lady Eastlake has been led to 
advance an untenable theory from a well-meant desire to com¬ 
bine her own standard of orthodoxy with*the laws ol“ criticism. 
It is certain that the most irreproachable divinity would fail to 
give value to a bad picture; and we do not admit that any 
amount of heterodoxy or legend detracts from the merit of a 
good one. In truth, no criticism, deserving the name, can bt‘ 
maintained on so fallacious a princij)le. - 

For this reason we shall presently turn to the second volume 
of Lady Eastlake’s work, with more entire concurrence thati 
we can pretend to feel in her criticisms on the earlier painters 
of the Catholic schools. She has traced in this introductory 
portion the iconography of the Creator, under forms often 
repugnant to good taste, and always painfully inatlequatc to 
the conception which may be formed of the origin of the 
world from the subHme language of Genesis. Didron, Grimm, 
and numerous other Avriters on primitive Christian Art, had 
previously presented us with a survey of this part of the sub¬ 
ject. M. Feuillet de Conches, in the first volume of his in¬ 
structive and entertaining ‘ Causeries d’un Curieux ’ (p. 89), 
has filled pages with the mere titles of the books upon it. 
Mrs. «Iameson had herself touched upon it in her ‘ Sacred and 
‘ Legendary Art;’ and wc ourselves entered so fully on the 
early disputes as to the personal appearance of our Lord in 
our review of that book (Ed. Rev., vol. Ixxxix. p. 381), that 
it w'^ould be superfluous to revert to them. 

No doubt the Creation, the Fall of Adam and Eve, and the 
whole scries of what arc called the ^ Patriarchal types of Christ,’ 
may be said, in an enlarged sense, to belong to the history of* 
Christianity, and they were largely and familiarly represented 
by those artists who were the first expositors of the Old and 
New Testament to the eyes of an illiterate peojdc; but these 
incidents and heroes of the elder dispensation and the Hebrew 
records belong to the history of the Jews rather than to the 
matchless and affecting history of the life and death of Christ: 
their connexion with Him is typical, symbolical, sometimes 
legendary, but always in the strict sense of the term unreal. 
He who jdaces before our eyes the serene wisdom and the 

* Mrs. Jameson has given, in her ‘Legends of the Madonna’ (p. 45), 
a very interesting account of the introduction of the ‘ Immaculate 
‘ Conception,’ as a subject of Catholic Art, by the painters of the 
seventeenth century, and of the spcciHc rules laid down by the 
Spaniard Pacheco from ecclesiastical authority for its proper treat¬ 
ment. 
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endless beneficence of the Saviour, as He lived, gives a form to 
events seen in the clear light of historical certainty. He who 
would convey to us the mysterious connexion between the life 
of Christ and events preceding the origin of the world, or 
coeval with the twilight of our race, calls upon the imagination 
to create what is, in fact, susceptible of no tangible represen¬ 
tation. The extraction of a rib from the side of Adam by a 
surgical operation—the marriage of Adam and Eve by the 
Creator robed as a high priest—the grotesque representations 
of the Serpent in an api)le-tree, which are all figured in these 
volumes from some of the earliest ivories or Church paintings, 
are in truth mere caricatures of religious tradition, derived 
quite as much from the conceits of the rabbinical and patristic 
writers as from the language of the Bible; and far from adding 
to the sanctity of religious Art, they detracit from it. The 
early Christians in their sarcophagi, their diptychs, and their 
paintings still visible in the Roman catacombs, touched on 
these things with a delicacy and a reverence that was after¬ 
wards lost. They represented the Bible narrative by conven¬ 
tional signs and symbols,—they abstained religiously from 
representing the Divine Being at all, save by the shadow of 
His glory or by the finger of His power.* 

If the iconography of Christ is thus to be traced back to the 
origin of all things, and to the incunabula of Art-, it is not in 
the annals of painting that the most interesting and appro¬ 
priate rejn'esentations of these mysteries are to be found; and 
in this respect we remark a very great lacuna, not only in 

* Lady Eastlake quotes (vol. ii. p. 263) apparently with approval 
an exceedingly rude ivory, now at Munich, and certainly of a very 
early date, perhaps the fifth century, in which the Resurrection is 
coarsely represented. ‘ Christ young, beardless, and beautiful, with 
‘ no nimbus, is rushing rather than rising from the tomb ; His eager 
‘ extended hand grasped by the hand of the Almighty above.’ Lady 
Eastlake adds, ‘ No subsequent conception of the actual scene ap- 
‘ proaches this in power of expression—here is a reality which, 

‘ though in one respect of a symbolic kind, takes the imagination by 
* storm,’ &c. We are entirely unable to concur in these remarks. 
Nothing speaks less to the imagination, or carries less power of 
expression, than the rude conceit that Christ was, as it were, pulled 
from the tomb by a hand stretched down from the cloutls. It is to 
our apprehension simply barbarous, and only to be forgiven in con¬ 
sideration of a very primitive or degraded state of Art. The 
draperies of the figures on this ivory are purely classical and so is 
the tomb ; we regard it therefore as a specimen of very debased 
Roman Art, adapted to the faith of Christians, but not an early or 
true work of Christian Art at all. 
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Lady Eastlake’s carefully prepared volumes, but in almost all 
the other works which have in modern times treated of these 
subjects, with the exception, indeed, of the volume by M. 
Didron, ‘ Iconographie Chretienne.’ Christian sculpture at¬ 
tained considerable excellence two or three centuries before 
Christian painting, and it was allied in the closest degree to 
the best period of Christian architecture. But Christian 
sculpture has been far less studied and observed than the later 
productions of the pencil and the brush. It is not the less 
true that, in order to follow in historical detail the germination 
of Christian Art from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, 
the vast series of sculptures which decorated, and indeed still 
adorn, the noble fabrics of those ages, should be carefully 
examined. On the exterior of the Cathedral of Our Lady of 
Chartres, eighteen hundred and fourteen statues presented to 
the faithful the whole cycle of the faith; at Heims, at Laon,in 
the marvellous wood-carvings of the choir of Amiens, in the 
west front of our own Wells *, and in countless other churches, 
may be found, from the foundations to the groining of the nave, 
an infinite variety of sculptures, all repeating in somewhat anal¬ 
ogous forms the same narratives of the Old and New Testaments, 
which were thus conveyed to the eye and mind of the people, but 
above all things the Resurrection and Glory of our Lord. To 
these sculptures must be added the painted glass, coeval in 
may instances with the fabric, as at Bourges, and intended in 
like manner to represent the series of the Gospel narratives.f 


* An excellent description of the sculptures at Wells will be 
found in the first part of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook to the English 
‘ Cathedrals ’—a work which has placed within the reach of every 
one an accurate and graphic description of these great monuments 
of jthe faith of our fathers. Mr. Cockerell considered that the 
ninety-two compositions of the Resurrection at Wells are ‘startling 

* in significance, pathos, and expression—worthy of John of Pisa 

* or of a greater man, John Flaxman ; * indeed Flaxman himself ex¬ 
hibited at the Academy drawings he had made from those of the 
Wells compositions. 

•f Mrs. Jameson has cursorily described, in one of her brief con¬ 
tributions to Lady Eastlake’s volumes, the frequent introduction of 
the parable of Lazarus and the Rich Man in bas-relief over the 
south door of cathedrals—the entrance most frequented by mendi¬ 
cants, and the painting of the whole story in one of the magnificent 
windows of Bourges. So, too, she observes that the whole parable 
of the Prodigal Son is treated in a magnificent window of the 
north transept of Chartres, in seventeen lights of a window at 
Bourges, and in a similar number at Sens. These are only 
specimens: but a careful examination of the painted glass of the 
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Where the subject is so vast and the material so abundant, it 
may seem ungracious to point out any omissions, since it is 
obvious that no writer can attempt to embrace the whole range 
of Christian Art. But we think it should be stated, that with 
the exception of some reference to the sarcophagi, the jewels, 
the enamels, and the ivories of the earlier Christian ages, I^y 
Eastlake’s researches, like those of-Mrs. Jameson, have been 
chiefly directed to the history of Christian painting^ a branch 
of Art which can hardly be said to hj^te attained any excellence 
in the Latin Church before the fourteenth century. A gap, 
therefore, intervenes which includes precisely the most devout 
ages of faith—those ages which reared the great cathedrals of 
France, England, Grermany, and Italy, and peopled them with 
statues. These statues and'basiveliefb did in fact create the 
types which the painters were afterwards fain to ado})t; and it 
is hardly possible to explain the growth and subsequent develop¬ 
ment of Art without tracing it back to this plastic period. The 
earliest paintings of sacred subjects were obviously much nearer 
akin to the stone images from which they were taken, than to 
the living beings they were afterwards held to represent. 

It would lead us too far from the immediate siibject of these 
pages, to attempt to trace the influence of sculpture upon 
painting; but it might be shown that the former has in all 
ages preceded and guided the first efforts of the latter art, and 
that both of them must be viewed in their relation to architec¬ 
ture. Sculpture was already largely employed in the deco¬ 
ration of the great churches, which were at once the sanctuaries, 
the halls of assembly, the schools, the galleries, and the tombs 
of mediicval society ; whilst painting was still confined to the 
minute adornment of the missal or the book of hours. When 
2 >aintmg entered the church it was for the purpose of mural orna¬ 
ment, but still in a position ancillary to sculpture ; and even in 
the later works of the greatest artists, as in the Sistine Chaj)el, 
it^s impossible to seize the harmony and adjustment of the com¬ 
position without regarding its architectural character and its 
general imitation of plastic forms. Hence the peculiar distri¬ 
bution and connexion of the earlier Christian paintings, and 
the difficulty of arriving at their true character unless they are 

twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries would sup¬ 
ply innumerable examples in which this form of Art was adapted 
to the uses of the Church ; and, curiously enough, it has been re¬ 
vived in our own time with great splendour and completeness, 
where certainly we least expected to see it—in the old cathedral of 
St. Mungo at Glasgow. But the history of coloured glass lights 
requires a book and illustrations to itself. 
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studied, as it were, in the sense of the statuesque compositions 
and figures which preceded them.* 

The Christian painters of the Middle A^es and the Kenais- 
sance i)eriod, working chiefly for the decoration of churches and 
other religious edifices in Roman Catholic countries, selected those 
subjects which were most appropriate to the faith of the people, 
—and these subjects were copiously mingled with the legendary 
creations of religious tradition. They left comparatively un¬ 
touched many scenes, taken from the Gospel narratives, which 
are peculiarly consonant to the sympathy and the taste of our 
own times. The notes of Mrs. Jameson, incorporated by Lady 
Eastlakc in the latter portion of her first volume, chiefly 
relate to these incidents. Some of them are already familiar 
to us in the works of the great masters, though, as in the 
case of the * Massacre of the Innocents,’ they cannot ))c re¬ 
garded as either pleasing or edifying. Many others, however, 
have been comparatively unattempted; and we advert to them 
here, because it is evident that they afford the most attrac¬ 
tive field for modern artists in relation to the im])erishable 
truths of the Christian religion. The subject of ‘ Christ dis- 
‘ puting with the Doctors’ cannot be classed among those 
scriptural subjects which have not been much jjainted. On 
the contrary, Luini’s exquisite treatment of it, and Rembrandt’s 
noble etching, are familiar to every one : but it is worth while 
to remark how keen was the interest excited amongst all classes 
of the English people by Mr. Holman Hunt’s interesting 
reproduction of this well-known subject. More than 100,000 
persons flocked at their own cost to see it; and although it 
may not in all respects have satisfied the ideal conception of 
the youthful Saviour, and of her ‘ who had sought Him sor- 
* rowing,’ yet the reality of the details, the solemn dignity 
of the sages of the law, the local ±ruth of the scene, and the 
extreme care of the execution, inspired intense delight, and 
proved the inexhaustible power and influence of religi<fUs 
painting thus understood. The same may be said of a work 
of far higher beauty and grandeur—the loftiest production of 
the English school—Mr. Herbert’s painting of the ‘ Descent 

* The ceiling of the Sistine Chapel is made by Michael Angelo 
to simulate a raised and open roof, intersected by lunettes; in the 
throne-like niches between these lunettes he has seated the sublime 
figures of the Sibyls and the Prophets; but their character and 
attitudes are statuesque, and they bear to the whole painted com¬ 
position the same relation which statues would bear to a real 
edifice. 
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‘ of Moses from the Mount with the Tables of the Tjaw,’ 
which adorns—and will we trust for ever adorn—one of the 
chambers of the House of Lords. Although the scene it 
represents is the gr^t fundamental fact of the Old Testament, 
and the revelation of the primal code of God’s law to man, yet 
that fact is the basis of the Christian Revelation likew^se; and 
when the series is comjdcted by the execution of the ‘ Sermon 
‘ on the Mount,’ which we trust the same great artist will be 
enabled to undertake, we shall possess two works of the 
higliest value and interest. This is not the place to criticise in 
detail their artistic excellence: we are now only dealing %vith 
them as exalted specimens of what may still be done for 
subjects taken from the ancient and hallowed themes of religious 
Art. But we hold their merit of execution tx) be in no degree 
inferior to their grandeur of (conception ; and we believe that 
they will stand a comparison with the noblest ])roductions of 
liuman genius in any age. In one importjint point of view these 
modern ])aintings of Scripture subjects differ radically from the 
treatment of similar subjects by the old masters. It never 
seems to have crossed their minds that the events of the Old 
and New Testament oc'cnrred in an Eastern land and among 
an Eastern people. The Jew's of Rembrandt are indeed Jews; 
and this cii'cumstance gives a marvellous reality to his Gospel 
etchings; but they are the’ Jews of the synagogue rather 
than of the temple—of Amsterdam rather than of Jerusalem. 
In the whole range of the schools of Catholic Art, the acces¬ 
sories of scenery, architecture, costumes, and race are purely 
conventional: not only did those painters not aspire to repre¬ 
sent Judaja and its people, but they represent places and men 
who never had any real existence in the shapes and dresses 
assigned to them. If there be any merit, any beauty, any 
truth in the attempt to represent these events, in some 
measure, as they may have appeared to those who witnessed 
them, that is a region of Art still almost untrodden ; and w'e only 
trust that our artists, in drawing nearer to the actual reality of 
the scenes and the times they portray, will lose nothing of 
that ideal verisimilitude and resemblance W'hich is, after all, the 
highest (]uality of Art. 

Mrs. flamesou’s list of the pictures illustrating the familiar 
scenes ol* the Gospel history, and sortie of the miracles and the 
])arables of our Lord, is interesting but incomplete. The 
‘ Sermon on the Mount ’ remains, it appears, for Mr. Herbert: 
we are not aware that any artist has attempted it -with success 
on a large scale; for Claude’s picture under this name in the 
Grosvenor Gallery is at most a fine Claude landscape. The 
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‘ Tribute Money ’ can hardly be painted again after Titian; or 
the ‘ Raising of Lazarus/ after Sebastian ; or the ‘ Transfigu- 
‘ ration/ after Raphael; these works have become our concep¬ 
tion of reality. But the exquisite domestic incidents of the 
Gospel—‘ Christ blessing little Children/ the ‘ Prodigal Son,’ 
the Miracles of Healing, the Scenes at Bethany—admit of 
greater variety of treatment and will ever continue to awaken 
sympathy and love, in the beholder. Nothing has been seen 
in modern times' iamre deeply iuteresting and more touching 
than those small d^vasses on which Pam de la Roche showed 
us the interior of the disconsolate house to which the Virgin 
Mary and the Beloved Apostle may have retired after the 
closing scene at the foot of the Cross. All was over. The 
immortal hope had not yet broken even on thm. They had 
yet to watch and wait in the gloom of bereavement and 
desolation till the dawn of the third day. These emotions 
the artist has by some means conveyed to the spectator. 
There are few examples in Art of so deep a moral interest, 
rendered by means so simple. This is precisely what the as¬ 
sociations of Religion with Art enable it to awaken, and what 
it is yet within the scope of modern Art to effect. Among the 
productions of modem Art, especially referring to the life of 
Christ, the ‘ Temptation ’ and the ‘ Christus Consolator ’ of 
Ary Scheffer were entitled to a place in these volumes— 
the former, representing with singular power the mysterious 
conflict between the sinless majesty of the Redeemer and the 
subtle energy of Evil—the latter, a picture impossible in the 
earlier ages of Faith and Art, inasmuch as it embraces the 
broadest conception of the wrongs and sufferings and sorrows 
of humanity, seeking and finding relief at the scat of perfect 
justice and perfect love. If Chnstian Art is to* follow, as we 
believe it must, the evolution of Christianity itself, in its sus¬ 
tained relation to the progress of mankind, to more intense 
and affectionate symiiathies, to an enlarged interest in the des¬ 
tinies of our race, to more serene reliance upon the beneficent 
purposes of the Creator for the redemption of His creatures. 


then assuredly the quaint and mystical conceptions of the 
mediaeval painters, and even the more splendid creations of the 
later schools, are not its supreme efforts or its noblest triumphs; 
and the growth of religions Art will bear its due proportion to 
the growth of a devout and enlightened religious spirit in the 
world. 


In the ascetic ages of Christianity, when the soul was 
believed to be purified b)’^ the penances, the mortifications, 
and even the tortures inflicted on the body, the representa- 
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tion of pain and sufFenng, humblv endured for the love of 
Grod, was the all-pervading theme of Art. This principle 
culminated in the .most terrible of all sacrifices—the most 
sublime of all examples—in the Passion of our Lord. Hence 
the scenes which occurred between the entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem to keep his last passover, and the final victory of the 
Redeemer over Death, are those to which the genius, invention, 
and skill of man have been most constantly devoted; and it is 
probable that the works of Art representing or bearing upon 
these deeply touching jevents, exceed both in number and 
importance all the other productions of the Christian schools. 
It is not therefore surprising that these subjects occupy a very 
large proportion of these volumes; and indeed it may be said 
that the second portion of the work is almost entirely devoted 
to it. Following the traditional division of the history, adopted as 
early as the fourteenth century by Duccio in the series at Sienna, 
and by Giotto in the Arena Chapel—which indeed had been 
taken (as'we have already hinted) from the Christian statuary 
of the preceding centuries—Lady Eastlakc has performed this 
important part of her task- with great force and method. The 
narrative is admirably arranged. The examples cited are 
extremely various and interesting. The criticism on some of 
the chief works inspired by these scenes is of the highest elo¬ 
quence and excellence. We shall not attempt to follow the 
accomplished writer through these details, but we propose to 
introduce as a fine specimen of her discrimination and graphic 
power a passage which will be read by everyone with interest 
and admiration—we mean the criticism on the ‘ Last Supper * 
by Leonardo da Vinci at Milan. 

‘ It remains, therefore, for us to consider the Person of our Lord 
as given in the representations of the Last Supper, and we approach 
it necessarily, as will be shown, through those of His companions. 
Considered merely in the sense of Art, we may say that there wae 
too little in the nature of this subject for so many figures, all men, 
to do. Eleven out of the twelve were to be represented devout, 
earnest, and faithful, and Judas even decorous in demeanour. Many 
of them, too, were of the same age, most of them attired in the same 
kind of costume; while the introduction of their attributes was alto¬ 
gether incompatible with the occasion. Thus, the distinction of one 
Apostle from another strikes us at the very outset as a difficulty, 
which, in the case of sculpture, as in the cathedral at Lodi, or of 
wood-carving, as in Adam Kraft’s work in the Church of St. Law¬ 
rence at Nuremberg, is further increased by the absence of colour. 
This was doubtless the reason, in early times, for the insertion of the 
names in the glories, and, perhaps, for the exaggerated nature of the 
position of St. John, and of the character of Judas, which seem to 
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have been seized upon as the only salient points. The discrimination 
of the characters and individualities of all, or even most of these 
passive and almost uniform figures, required, therefore, nothing, short 
of the utmost refinement of observation and power of expression. 
These conditions, it is obvious, could only be fulfilled by a mind and 
hand of the highest order. 

‘ But here another difficulty presented itself. Tlie Apostles, after 
all, were but the subordinates in the piece; such expression and 
character as could at best be given them depended entirely on the 
part which belonged to the principal actor. In representing Him, 
the artist had to choose between two modes of conception, each 
equally encumbered witli objections. Our Lord might be depicted, 
as He has often been, in the act of blessing the bread and wine, and 
with His hand raised in prayer—an action full of grace for Him, 
and which clearly conveyed His part in the story to the comprehen¬ 
sion of the beholder, but one which, occupying Him alone, liift His 
companions little more than lay figures; or our Lord might be re¬ 
presented as engaged in no actual act at all, but simply in the cha¬ 
racter of one uttering, or having just uttered, a few words expressive 
of deep and mournful mental conviction. But such a moment, 
however easily described in words, is not so easily painted. These 
words, however full of meaning for the mind, offer none to the eye 
(for the giving the sop to Judas, a very unpleasing incident in the 
sense of Art, which, in the difficulty of telling the tale, was fre¬ 
quently resorted to in early works, belonged to another and later 
moment). Moreover, our Lord did not address these words to one 
Apostle more than another, still less to any one out of the picture. 
Nay, words spoken thus, in the deep abstraction of prophetic vision, 
would have produced the same effect on the hearer, had the speaker 
been even invisible. And yet those words were indispensable to 
rouse all these lay figures into appropriate, though requisitely minute, 
indications of individual character. It was plain, therefore, that 
only he who could paint the “troubled spirit” of Jesus as it 
breathed forth the plaintive sentence, “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
“ you, one of you shall betray me,” would have the power to touch 
that spring which alone could set the rest of the delicate machinery 
in motion. 

‘We need not say who did fulfil these conditions, nor whose Last 
Supper it is—all ruined and defaced as it may be—which alone 
rouses the heart of the spectator as effectually as that incomparable 
shadow in the centre has roused the feelings of the dim forms on each 
side of Him. Leonardo da Vinci’s Cewa, to all who consider this 
grand sulyect through the medium of Art, is the Last Supper—there 
is no other. Various representations exist, and by the highest names 
in Art, but thev do not touch the subtle spring. Compared with 
this chef d^mtivre, their Last Suppers are mere exhibitions of well- 
drawn, draped, or coloured figures, in studiously varied attitudes, 
which excite no emotion beyond the admiration due to these qualities. 
It is no wonder that Leonardo should have done little or nothing 
more after the execution, in his forty-sixth year, of that stupendous 
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picture. It was not in man not to be fastidious, who had such an 
unapproachable standard of his own powers perpetually standing 
in his path. 

* Let us now consid/sr this figure of Christ more closely. 

* It is not sufficient to say that our Lord has just uttered this sen¬ 
tence ; we must endeavour to define in what, in His own Person, 
the visible proof of His having spoken consists. The painter has 
cast the eyes down—an action which generally detracts from the 
cxpres'^ion of a face. Here, however, no such loss is felt. The 
outward sight, it is true, is in abeyance, but the intensest sense of 
inward vision has taken its place. Our Lord is looking into Him¬ 
self—that self which knew “all things,” and therefore needed not to 
lift His mortal lids to ascertain what effect His words had produced. 
The honest indignation of the Apostles, the visible perturbation of 
the traitor, are each right in their place, and for the looker on, but 
they are nothing to Him. Thus here at once the highest power and 
refinement of Art is shown, by the conversion of what in most hands 
would have been an insipidity iqto the means of expression best 
suited to the moment. The inclination of the head, and the expres¬ 
sion of every feature, all contribute to the same intention. This is 
not the heaviness or even the repose of previous silence. On the 
contrary, the head has not yet risen, nor the muscles of the face 
subsided from the act of mournful speech. It is just the evanescent 
moment which all true painters yearn to catch, and which few but 
painters are wont to observe-r-whon the tones have ceased, but the 
lips are not sealed—when, for an instant, the face repeats to the eye 
what the voice has said to the ear. No one who has studied that 
hend can doubt that our Lord has just spoken : the sounds are not 
there, but they have not travelled far into space. 

‘ Much, too, in the general speech of this head is owing to the 
skill with which, while conveying one particular idea, the painter 
has suggested no other. Beautiful as the face is, there is no other 
beauty but that which ministers to this end. We know not whether 
thtj head be handsome or picturesque, masculine or feminine in type 
—whether the eye be liquid, the cheeks ruddy, the hair smooth, or 
the beard curling—as we know with such painful certainty in other 
representations. All we feel is, that the wave of one intense mean¬ 
ing has passed over the whole countenance, and left its impress alike 
on every part. Sorrow is the predominant expression—that sorrow 
which, as wo have said in our Introduction, distinguishes the Chris¬ 
tian’s God, and which binds Him, by a sympathy no fabled deity 
over claimed, with the fallen and suffering race of Adam—His very 
word.s have given Himself more pain than they have to His hearers, 
and a pain He cannot expend in protestations as they do, for for 
this, as for every other act of His life, came He into the world. 

‘ But we must not linger with the face alone ; no hands ever did 
such intellectual service as those which lie spread on that table. 
They, too, have just fallen into that position—one so full of meaning 
to us, and so unconsciously assumed by Him—and they will retain 
it no longer than the eye which is down and the head which is sunk. 
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A special intention on the painter’s part may be surmised in the 
opposite action of each hand; the palm of the one so graciously and 
bountifully open to all who are weary and heavy laden, the other 
averted, yet not closed, as if deprecating its 'own symbolic office. 
0^ we may consider their position as applicttble to this particular 
scene only; the one hand saying, ** Of those that thou hast given me 
“ none is lost,*^ and the other, which lies near Judas, “ except the son 
“ of perdition.” Or, again, we may give still narrower definition, 
and interpret ^is averted hand as dirdlKliifg the eye, in some sort, 
to the hand of Ji^las which lies nearest 1^** Behold, the hand of him 
“ that betrayeih nte la with me on the Not that the science 

of Christian iconography has been adopted here, fof the welcoming 
and condemning functions of the respective hands have been reversed 
—^in reference, probably, to Judas, who sits on our Lord’s right. Or 
we may give up attributing symbolic intentions of any kind to the 
painter—a source of pleasure to the spectator more often justifiable 
than justified—and simply give him credit for having, by his own 
exquisite feeling alone, so placed the hands as to make them thus 
minister to a variety of suggestions. Either way these grand and 
pathetic members stand as preeminent as the head in the pictorial 
history of our Lord, having seldom been equalled in beauty of form, 
and never in power of speech. 

* Thus much has been said upon this figure of our Lord, because 
no other representation approaches so near the ideal of His Person. 
Time, ignorance, and violence have done their worst upon it, but it 
may be doubted whether it ever suggested more overpowering feel¬ 
ings than in its present battered and defaced condition, scarcely now 
to be called a picture, but a fitter emblem of Him who was “ despised 
“ and rejected of men.” ’ 

No work in the whole range of Christian Art combines in 
such perfection ideal beauty and grandeur with historic truth. 
The Christ of Leonardo has a divinity about it which trans¬ 
cends all other human creations, wHlst tihe scene is rendered 
with a dramatic force and truth to make one feel as if the Last 
Supper itself had occurred in that forsaken refectory. No 
mystical painter was ever more sublime: no historical painter 
was ever more real. 

But in spite of the predilection which Lady Eastlake avows 
and justifies for the Christian artists of the earlier Catholic 
schools—a predilection which goes so far as to lead her to treat 
Michael Angelo and Baphael as religious painters with some 
severity—yet she does ami)le justice to the remarkable power 
with which these sacred subjects have been handled by one 
northern artist—Rembrandt. Several of his finest etchings are 
reproduced in these volumes with great effect: the following 
passage stands somewhat in need of such an illustration, but it 
is so remarkable that we transfer it to our own ungraphic 
pages:— 
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* There was another master about to appear in the plains of 
Holland, who was destined, while adhering to the 8o«caUed re^ty, 
and even vulgaritj', of these Northern schools, to retrieve both 
the spell of the highest moral and picturesque power. That “ in- 
“ spired Dutchman,” as Mrs. Jameson has called BemlH^dt, threw 
all his grand and uncouth soul into this suh^ect. pe. painted it 
once in chiaroscuro (dated 1634), and treated it twice in an et^ing; 
each time historically. We give an etching. The incident takes 
place in the open air. Jl crowd % roohd and behind bur Lord, a 
crowd is importunately preolahg apmi and below is more than 

a crowd—rather a furihUft amt of beads---ivanishing beneath an arch* 
way, of which we see neithmr the hcgitming nor the end. A figure 
in front, connecting this multitude with the group before Pilate, is 
extending a hand over the seething mass, as if enjoining patience. 
Far off in the gloom, another figure, borne apparently on the 
shoulders of the multitude, is gesticulating to the same effect in the 
opposite direction ; both seeiug numbers invisible to us. The con* 
ception of our Saviour depfurts from all our theories; He is not 
looking at the people, or at any one. His head and eyes are uplifted, 
not in protest or in prayer, hut in communion with His Father. 
The people are not even looking at Him, for Bemhrandt well know 
that such a multitude, in this state of violent excitement, are in¬ 
capable of fixing their attention upon anything. The Christ is 
neither beautiful nor grand in the usufd sense, nor is there any glory 
round His head; nevertheless, a light seemS to emanate from His 
Person, and the darkness comprehepdeth it not. One face alone has 
apparently caught tlie suspicion that this is no common culprit. It 
*is a hard-featured soldier near Him, who is wrapt in thought. But 
the group before Pilate is the prominent and master stroke. Bem¬ 
hrandt must have witnessed incidents which had told him that there 
is no earnestness like that of fanaticism. These are not the mere 
brutes who bawl from infection, and who can he blown about with 
every wind, such as we see in former representations; these are the 
real Jews, and this is the real Pilate—vacillating, bending in inde¬ 
cision, with his exprestive, out-stretched, self-excusing hands and 
false, tempet'ising face—who has no chance before them. It is not 
so much the clutch on his robe by one, or the glaring eye and furious 
open mouth of another, or the old Jew, hoary in wickedness, who 
threatens him with the fury of the multitude ; but it is the dreadful 
earnest face, upturned and riveted on his, of the figure kneeling 
before him—it is the tightly compressed lips of that man who could 
not entreat more persisteutly for his own life than he is pleading for 
the death of the Prisoner. Bemhrandt has given to this figure the 
dignity, because the power, of a malignant delusion: horribly fine. 
This is a truly realistic conception of such a scene, which has a 
grandeur of its own, in contradistinction to those improperly so 
called, for the reality of mere brutality is not a subject for Art at 
all. Bemhrandt, in executing this etching, may be conceived to 
have had the second Psalm in his view; “ Why do the heathen so 
** furiously rage together; and why do the people imagine a v ain 
VOL. CXX. NO. CCXLV. I 
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“ thing ? ” Yet the master has exquisitely contrived the full effect 
of a scene of violenc<^ without shocking the most refined spectator. 
Not a sign of it approaches our Lord’s Person, who, as long as He 
is in the custody of the Boman soldiers, is giiarded by a form of 
law \ while the furious crowd below is so wrapt in Rembrandt gloom 
as to suggest every horror to the imagination^ and give none to the 
eye. But “ the vain thing ” is se<Hi without disguise in that urgent 
group before the waveting Roman—embodying the strengtii of an 
evil principle agaisft whieh not^g can^prevail hut that “ Truth ” 
which Pilate knomsi'i^’ 

These quotations wBl give the reader an impression of the 
fervour and eloquem^ which Lady Eastlake has throuTi into 
her undertaking; hut the varied research, the copious infor¬ 
mation, the carefiol comparison of the different ages and schools 
of Art, which mark these volumes, will best be judged of by those 
who make them companions and guides. They form, in con¬ 
junction with Mrs. Jameson’s previous publications, a series of 
great interest and utility; and Lady Eastlake has very ably 
contributed to extend the knowledge and enjoyment of one of 
the noblest branches of Art. 


Aet. V.—1. The Racing Calendar for the Year 1863. Vol. 
XCI. London: 1863. 

2. Versuch uber die Abstammung des zalimen Pferdes und seiner 
Racen. {Inquiry into the Origin of the Domestic Horse and 
its Varieties.) By Dr. L. T. FlTZINGEE. Vienna: 1858. 

3. The Horses of the Sahara, by General Daumas, with Com¬ 
mentaries, by the Emir Abd-BL-Kadek. London: 1863. 

4. On the Relation of the Domesticated Animals to Civilization. 
By John Ckawfued, Esq. (Ethnological Traasactions.) 
London: 1863. 

rPiiE English may undoubtedly claim to be the moat eques- 
trian nation on the face of the earth. Other races may 
excel them in horsemanship, as the Arabs, for example; and 
the French and Germans, who attend so so’upulously to the 
teachings of the ‘school,’ may succeed in producing better 
mouths and more perfectly trained animals for the saddle 
than are usually to be found in England; but in no part of 
the world is the horse put to such varied uses both for profit 
and amusement, in no part of the world is siich excellence 
to be found in horses of every description, as in these islands.*’ 


* Burckhardt computed whilst in Arabia that the total number of 
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In England alon« has the horse, with exceptions not wortii 
noting, snpeiBeded every other animal of draught for agri¬ 
cultural purposes; ^and much of the superiority of British 
husbandry is attributable to the celerity of movement and 
efficient service introduced by this practice. As respects 
traffic on the road, and wheeled carriages drawn by horses, 
there is no point of view in which the contrast between 
England and continentai countries is more striking; and 
throughout the greater part of the East the horse is to this 
day, so to speak, unused for all purposes of draught. When, 
on the other hand, we turn to the horse as a means of amuse¬ 
ment, he may be fairly said to enter more or less deeply into 
the life of every Englishman. The chase, which in former 
times was a pastime reserved only for those of royal and noble 
blood, has become popular in England alone, because in England 
alone the people sympathise with it, and the fanners, who are 
its mainstay, far more than the owners of fox coverts, have 
taken it under their special protection. Indeed, so deeply does 
the love of hunting penetrate the national bosom, that a dis¬ 
tinguished popular preacher in London, who probably never 
crossed a horse in his life, is known to read through the hunting 
appointments in the newspapers every Saturday, for the sake 
of the draughts of fresh air he inhales in imagination from the 
shires ’ and for the picturesque names of meets which recall 
to him the country life of his boyhood. So again with racing; 
every addition to our population and wealth brings with it at 
least an equal increment in racing establishments and race¬ 
courses. We may also note, in taking stock of the uses of the 
horse, and as illustrative of the manners of the day, the mde 
extent to which the taste for riding now prevails amongst the 
fair sex; and, w'e must add, the very excellent horsemanship 
displayed by them, often surpassing that of their brothers. 
Undoubtedly it is a wide step from being carried in a pillion 
behind John the groom, to going with the ‘first flight’ in 
Leicestershire, and in a sense it is progress, though many a 
good sportsman will agree with nearly every paterfamilias, that 
in the latter case it is not the right woman in the right place. 
He must be a churl, however, who would seek to curtail by a 


horses in that country was under fifty thousand: the returns under 
the Assessed Taxes Acts showed that in England, Wales, and Scot¬ 
land alone there were returned in 1843, 844,505; in 1860, 1,070,992; 
but these numbers do not include horses employed in husbandry, gtc., 
and according to the best estimates which can be made the total 
number of horses in the United Kingdom exceeds two millions. 
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single owner of a habit the finest equestrian sight in the world, 
when Rotten Row on a brilliant June morin^g presents its 
thbusand riders to the gaze of admim^ innltii»]de& 

For all these varied employments of hor^ the British 
Islands have produced breeds, which, on joint consideration of 
their numbers and ejccellence, no other pMrt of the world can 
equal Bpt whiliM< 4pve of horses is thus deeply ingrained in 
the Elfish charact^'n^ the exn^ of thein^ as we have 

seen, already i^. ej^tensiye,. is hoeqiMng |^reaW from day to 
day, several <nmnoue opnhiiiis h^ from various 

quarters that the Rngl^ hprse is det^iorating. Com¬ 
plaints of the same hind, but in a much lo^er tone, have 
issued from Irdbmd. That part oJf the tJnitei^ ^ Kingdom has 
no doubt mnrivaUed advanl^eS;, from its J^estonc soil, its 
succulent ^^rass^, and its mild climate, for tfro production of 
equine 6 to ^4 and heretofore to Imye been an Irish horse was 
a letter of introducticm into the stable of any English horse- 
dealer. But BOW good ^horses in Ireland are said to be so 
scarce, and the drainyfrom England and the Continent of every 
good mare and likely two-year-old colt so great, that the 
country gentlemen have patriotically taken up the subject with 
zeal, and are at the present moment considering what measures 
can be adopted to restore the ancient glory of their isle. 

We may, however, set aside Ireland as a special case, for the 
evils complained of in that country belong to a dilferent class 
of deteriorating causes from those usually assigned in England, 
and they are clearly much more under the control of a resident 
country gentry. But the general question as to the deteriora¬ 
tion of the horse, whether in England or in Ireland, is so 
weighty and involves so many national interests that we propose 
to examine it with some care. 

The ordinary remark made js, tjiat whilst with agricultural 
stock generally, such as cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, immense 
improvements have been made during the last fifty years, and 
the science of breeding has been applied to them with eminent 
success, yet with horses, and especially with thorough-bred 
horses, exactly the reverse is the case, and visible deterioration 
is perceptible wherever blood with substance is required, 
whether on the Turf, in the Field, or on the Road. Whilst 
these lamentable results are brought before our eyes, the ex¬ 
ample of foreign nations is cited, such as that of Russia, where, 
by careful encouragement, a cav^ry is being produced far supe¬ 
rior, it is said, to anything we can show in England; of Germany, 
which, in Prussia and other parts, is undoubtedly greatly im¬ 
proving its breeds, and. even supplying England; but especially 
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of France, which, by a liberal outlay of public money and encou¬ 
ragement of racihg in all its various forms, is not only introduc¬ 
ing beneficial changes into its breeding districts, but is actually 
able to send over animals to this country to contend With, and 
occasionally beat, out* best thorough-bred horses. The recent 
successes in England of what is called the French stable are 
indeed Tcry worthy of note. ♦ Two or three French gentlemen, 
by liberal purchases of the beSt English horses, by judicious 
crosses, and by total disre^rd of mere fashionable blood and 
performances unaccompanied by sound organisation and sym¬ 
metry, have so far succeeded in their breeding establishments 
in France, as alrea^ to have won some of the best prizes on 
the English Turf. The Oaks was carried off this year by a mare 
bred in France; and a French horse. Vermuth, performed the 
extraordinary feat of beating both the Derby and Oaks win¬ 
ners of the year in the race for the Grand Prix de Paris on 
the 5th June. 

The falling off among English horses being assumed as a 
matter of fact to be tested by every day’s experience, the cause 
of it is commonly asserted to exLst in modem practices on 
the Turf. Experience with race-horses shows that their speed 
is at no tinae greater than at two years old; and as of course it 
is far more economical to bring a young horse to the post than 
to keep him, like Eclipse, till he is five years old, all the great 
prizes which the Turf now presents are contended for by horses 
of immature age; so that long before a horse approaches his 
prime there is nothing left for him on the Turf to contend for. 
A notable example of this may be seen in the present year in 
the case of Lord Clifden, the winner of last year’s St. Leger. 
Although only four years old, his engagements during the 
present season are confined to the Claret Stakes, which were 
run this spring at the Craven Meeting at Newmarket, and 
to two races at Ascot, where, it must be confessed, he has 
made but a poor appearance. Hence it is contended that 
no temptation or opportunity is offered to produce animals 
such as our ancestors gloried over, but that weedy narrow 
brutes, up to no weight, and whose only recommendation is 
that they can run a short race with speed for a year or two 
before they break down, are the inevitable fruits of the present 
system. 

The very general practice of handicapping perhaps bears an 
equal part in the condemnation bestowed on the modern system. 
According to this, it is nearly as profitable to have a bad race¬ 
horse as a good one. Performances of racers being generally 
exhibited, as has been intimated, at two and three years old. 
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by the time they are four their powers are accurately known 
the vigilant observers whose pecuniary interests in race¬ 
horses are so deeply at stake. Hence it is that a race for four- 
year-old horses and upwards, with wei^ts for age, would 
usually afford no sport, no excitement, and consequently no 
opportunity for speculation, because all the horses would have 
been run out, and two or three at.most would be left to contend 
for the prize. The result might indeed demonstrate which was 
the best'horse of the year, and be useful in a national sense, but 
the individuals who compose and what is called tlic 

Turf, only seek to promote the public interest in so far as it 
coincides with their own. It is on this ground, namely, 
to give encouragement to the interests of the owners of ra(;e- 
liorses, and to create sport, that the system of handicap¬ 
ping has* been devised, the principle of whidi is, by a skilful 
adjustment (ff weights, to put inferior horses bn a level with 
the best. The Great Northamptonshire Stakes, which were 
run for at the commencement of the present racing season at 
Northampton, may be cited as an example of the modern prac¬ 
tice. These stakes consisted of a hundred sovereigns, added 
to a sweepstakes of twenty-five sovereigns by each subscri¬ 
ber, fifteen sovereigns forfeit, and five only if declared on 
or before Tuesday the 2nd February. Such stakes, with 
weights for age, would probably not have attracted half a 
dozen subscribers, but, being a handicap, there were actually 
ninety-seven. The next step is to proportion the weights 
according to the age, character, and performances of the horses 
nominated, and this task is usually entrusted to some gentleman 
of high character on the Turf, whose judgment can be relied 
on; and for the performance of this difficult and delicate office, 
Admiral Rous deservedly enjoys the highest reputation.* In 
this case the weights were published on the 27th January, 
which gave the subscribers an opportunity of declaring before 
the 2nd February, so as to pay only the minor forfeit. The 
weights varied from the highest, 9 st. 7 lb., which was to have 
been Carried by Sir Joseph Hawley’s Asteroid, six years old, 
and the lowest 6 st. 7 lb., which was assigned to various horses 

* While these sheets are passing through the press, Admiral Rous’s 
excellent letter to Sir Robert Peel on the alleged deterioration of 
horses in Ireland has appeared in the ‘Times* of the 9th June. 
We are extremely happy to find that most of the opinions expressed 
in this article are corroborated by the high authority of the Admiral. 
But on the subject of handicapping we cannot agree with him, since 
the very object of the practice is to enable a bad horse to contend on 
equal terms with a good one. 
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of three. On the publication of the weights there were forty- 
nine ncceptanoes, which is ample testimony to the judgment 
and discrimination with which the handicap was in^e. For 
the race twenty-eight started, and it was won by the French 
horse, M. Lupin’s Dollar, four years old, carrying 7 at. 9 lb* 

It will be obvious that this system of handicapping.t^ds to 
bring a large held-of horses together, and thereby produces sport, 
but it is equally obvious that it operates as a &rect enoourage- 
ment to keeping weak and worthless horses, who, in their day, 
propagate a race as bad as> or worse than, their parents:— 

«Mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.’ 

Mr. Dickinson, who has had great practical experience with 
horses, having had thousands pass through his hands in his 
business as jobmaster, entertains very decided opinions as to 
the deterioration of English horses, and he has been stimulated 
by a very distinguished lover of horses, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, to give the public the benefit of his expe¬ 
rience. He thus writes :— 

* Formerly the Royal Plates of lOOZ. each were given for competi¬ 
tion all over England for four-year-old horses carrying 10 st. 4 lbs., 
live-year-old 11 st. 6 lbs., six and aged 12 st., and decided in four-mile 
heats. These prizes were a great inducement to breeders to en¬ 
deavour to get horses of size and substance, and to keep them when 
got. As long as tliese Royal Plates were given to horses carrying 
these high weights, strong thorough-bred horses were bred and kept, 
which in the end broke down and became the most valuable acquisi¬ 
tion to breeders of horses in all parts of the country. 

* Our horses were then the envy of all Europe. These Royal 
Plates for high weights and long distances brought up our horses to 
this point of excellence; so long as they were so given so long we 
kept up our supremacy; but by some unfortunate influence the con¬ 
ditions were altered, and lighter weights and shorter distances 
allowed. From this point I date, under my own observation, the 
commencement of the deterioration of our thorough-bred horses, 
and. consequently of those of every-day use. I can speak positively 
from my own knowledge to this state of things; the alteration of 
these plates and other Turf arrangements have combined to produce 
quite another class of race-horse—a slippery, slender, small horse, 
that comes quickly to perfection, and as quickly passes away.’ 

* The adoption of handicaps at all country races is another evil... 
this promotes sport, and produces betting,...but it is ruinous to the 
national supply of horses.** 

Another writer in the Royal Agricultural Journal,’ whose 


* Royal Agricultural Journal, vol. xxiv. p. 267. 
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practical acquaintance with horses, though in another depart- 
Ujfint, perhaps equals that of Mr. Dickinson, seems to share in 
his conclusions:— 

* Greater changes have heen made in the j^edin|; and manage¬ 
ment of horses in England during the last fifty yean than in any 
siinilsr period on reoQrd;> but these have not rested on any sound 
basis. Horse-dealers’ sii^estions,,capricious demands which tem¬ 
porarily infiuence tl^^ l«d men to alter their conduct 

with as little consid^'tidn" as they ^banged thmr vests. Few good 
judges, aiid especialj^ iunong who can n^ember longest, see 
reason for con^atuhition oh cotopaiing the present with the past, 
particularly with l^ferenhe to the hiinter, ahd the high-class hack 
and carriage-home.** 

Before prooeo«®hg to inquire into the truth of this alleged 
deterioration,'It mhy be well to record the. tendency, which 
seems to exist in horse-fanciers more strongly than in any 
other class of men, to look back upon some former, though un¬ 
defined period, as the true Golden Age. For some hundreds of 
years England has undoubtedly held a preeminence in Europe 
for its production of horses. Bassorapierre, in his memoirs, 
describes the English horses imported into France during the 
first half of the seventeenth century as most excellent: ‘ their 
' wonderful speed occasioned them ever afterwards to be em- 
‘ ployed in hunting and on the road.’ So M. Saulnier, a writer 
on the veterinary art, who was brought up in the Grandes 
Ecuries of Louis XIV., and had great experience in the 
campaigns ending with the peace of E-yswick, places the 
English horse incomparably before all others. In instructions 
drawn up by him ‘ for the commissioners who go to buy horses 
* in foreign countiies,’ he passes in review the various horses 
that have come under his observation, and he thus notices the 
English: — 

‘The Limousin horses are very good<; they are fit for the chace 
and have good feet and good eyes. Some of them are no way 
inferior to English horses in anything;. wfaieh are, however, in 
general indisputably the best horses m the tmiverse* 

During the kst century, the extraordinary improvement in 
English horses by the crossing with Arab blood, which we 
shall have to notice hereafter more particularly, occurred; and 
in all the continental literature of that age we find the ‘ cheval 
‘anglais’ cited as a type. In the nineteenth century, it is 
needless to observe, that the English horse worthily sustains 

* Prize Essay on the breeding of Hunters. By J. Gamgee, sen.. 
Principal of the Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 
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his place, and that all countries seeking to improve their breed, 
resort f«r Iheir blood to the English market. Yet during all 
this period, extending over two centuries and a half, we shall 
find grave appri^ensions entertained from time to time that the 
race was deteriorating. > 

We have shown % extracts from two recent writers what 
is thou^rt to be the case at presenti but if we go back forty 
or fifty years, whirii is the period apparently that Messrs. 
Dickinson and Qamgee cbntemplate . .With so much com¬ 
placency, we shall fii^ exactly ,tho same complaints. Mr. 
Lawrence, in his work on. the H0irse, 1809, thus writes :— 

' The number of middling or worthless and almost useless horses 
annually bred in England is inconceivably great A great dealer 
lately assured me that in the show of thousands of saddle-horses he 
should scarcely expect to find a thorough-shaped one. Probably 
that union of substance and action which was to he met with in 
former dags, but never in abundance, has been of late still more 
scarce. Strange as it may seem, cattle improvement has been 
carried further th^ that of the horse.’ 

In 1743, the editor of a new edition of thfe Duke of New¬ 
castle’s work on Horsemanship states that ‘ of late years our 
' breed is spoiled in England in all sorts of horses by beginning 

* to make use of them too early; ’ and although he admits the 
value of Arab blood then so greatly resorted to, he adds this 
caution: ‘ But we have of late years run too much into the 
' Arabian and Barb kind; for though in a great many studs 
' they have brought them to a size tall enough, they want sub- 

* stance to carry weight, which is now the cause so much com- 
‘ plained of in England.* 

A writer in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ in 1739 goes much 
further, and insists that Arab blood is destroying our noble 
race of indigenous horses;— 

* The original design of this entertainment (racing) was not only 
for sport, but to encourage a good breed of horses for real use, and 
the Ebyal Plates are| supposed to be given for that purpose, the 
horses being obliged to carry heavy weights; but alas! how are 
these intentions perverted; our noble breed of horses is now 
enervated by an intermixture with Tuiks, Barbs, and Arabians, 
just as our modem nobility are debauched with the efiTeminatc manners 
of France and Italy.’ 

But a century earlier we find that both racing and hunting 
are condemned for their injurious (^ects on horses. Thus 
Harwood, in his memorial to Charles I., complains of the de¬ 
ficiency of stout horses throughout the realm, and attributes it 
‘ to the strong addiction of the country to hunters and running 
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* horseB which were bred only for speed.’ De Grey, whose 
0ec(»3d edition of ‘ The Compleat Horsemiiaa: ’ appeared* in 1651, 
after a warm eulogium on the English horse,' if we regard the 

* spirit, vigour, and doing of a horse, no nation or soil pro- 

* duces a more active than this our island of Great Britain,’ 
is driven to the eonehision that our glory was fast departing 
from m i — 

‘Since the applying onr breed only to racing or (as I may better 
say) to the furnishing ourselves with horses of speed to run away 
from our enemy, the most ancient* honour of horsemanship peculiar 
to this our kingdom, and for which all oih^ nations highly esteemed 
us, is now almost vcmished and last / ’ 

We might go further back still and cite the statutes of 
Henry VIII. and Henry VII., which forbade the exportation 
of horses, the latter on the express ground that ‘ a smaller 
‘ number of good horses than in times past were left within the 
‘ realm; ’ but our readers will probably be satisfied by these 
quotations. Enough, however, has been stated to show tliat 
contemporary complaints as to the falling off in English horses, 
at any one period during the last three hundred years or more, 
could never have been s^ely relied upon. 

With regard to complaints at the present day, there are 
undoubtedly a great many causes at work which tend to 
engender the belief that well-bred strong horses are diminish¬ 
ing in number. Twenty years ago Mr. Tattersall informed a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons tliat the price of 
horses was greatly reduced, hunters not fetching half the 
price tlicy did, and commoner horses that used to sell for 40/. 
only making 17/. or 18/.; and he attributed this falling off 
entirely to the railway system, which cut up the country and 
destroyed hunting. But in no period of our history has the 
increase of hunting been so great as during the last twenty 
years; and it is clear that this is chiefly due to the great facilities 
which the rail affords to sportsmen for the conveyance of them¬ 
selves and their hunters. The ‘ Field ’ of October 31,1863, gave 
a list of no fewer thaji 216 packs of hounds for the ensuing 
season; and it is notorious that with all favourite packs, espe¬ 
cially in the grass countries, tiie fields are quadruple what they 
were at the beginning of the century. The consequence of 
course is that the demand for well-bred strong horses has in¬ 
creased faster than tire supply, and prices have risen accord¬ 
ingly. In connexion with the observation just cited of the 
late Mr. Tattersall, it may be remembered that a celebratetl 
stable of hunters (the Earl of Stamford’s) sold last year at 
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prices varymg fiom 190 to 520 guineas a-piece, tlie average 
price on thirty ho^es being no less than 320 guineas a|»eoe: 
an amount nevea* before realised on a large stable^ al^^iough for 
individual horses greater sums may have been given. Colonel 
Cook, for example, who published a work on Foxhunting in 
1826, mentions that sometimes 800 or even. 1000 guineas wfflce 
given for a hunter, and ^the sum of 300 or 400 gumeas is 
‘ often considered a mere trifle.’ But the high average price 
given on such a stable as Lord Stamford’s forcibly denotes 
how greatly the present demand exofeeda the suj^ly. 

Another cause which gives a ©olcmr to the supposl^ deficiency 
of good horses is the ei^emess with which animals^ of fine 
shape, strength, and breeding are swept up for foreign countries. 
To India alone the British Government, during the last year or 
two, has sent seventy or eighty thorough-bred sires, the majority 
of which would have been very useful in our breeding counties. 
France, Italy, Germany, Australia, and the Cape have all their 
agents here looking out for the most promising horses that offer, 
to ship and despatch to their respective studs, and even our 
sporting countrymen in China give such sums as 3,000/. for a 
single celebrated horse. 

But what more than anything calls down animadversions on 
modern liorses is the immense number of thorough-bred weeds 
that come before the public eye. If hunting has greatly in¬ 
creased of late years, racing has extended itself in still wider 
proportions. A century ago probably not more than a hundred 
tliorough-bred colts were born every year; the last volume of 
the ^Bacing Calendar’ tells us that the number in 1862 was 
1,441. In 1802 there were 83 places where races were held, 
536 running horses, and the stakes contended for amounted to 
71,780/. In 1862 the places of sport had increased to 197, 
the number of running horses to 3,345, and the stakes to 
280,406/. 

The obvious result of this great increase in running horses 
is that worthless jades are spread broadcast over the land. 
If only men with large means bred race-horses, the compara¬ 
tively small difference of expense between sires of the most 
approved shape and make, and the neighbouring horse making 
a circuit of the county, would not enter into the calculation; 
and only the best horses of the day, such as Newminster, Stock- 
well, King Tom, and Voltigeur, would be resorted to. But as 
a racer can be bred at little more expense than any other horse, 
and as the prizes to be gained by a winner are enormous, it 
is not wonderful that every wretched mare which breaks down 
on the Turf and is sold for 15/., should find a purchaser in some 
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Speculator who mates her with an animal worthless as herself, 
Cil tJie chance of producing a winner of the Derby. 

From a comlnnatidn of all these causes^ the great demand for 
thorough-hred hunters up to weight, the putchascs made by 
foreigners aihd by our own Dependencies for horses to go abroad, 
and the pfofii^n weedy animals which meet our eye on 
eyeiy race-oourse in lEhgland, it is not remarkable that com- 
plaants as io deteii^S^^ in modern horses should be rife. 

On the 'Olber hnnd:; it if nbtonmis that amongst those most 
competent to forma" soUhd judgmi^t on the subject, the opinion 
is very dechied that no deter&ralion whatever has occurred, and 
that the best “htoi^B (tf their year are equal in every respect, 
whether for speed o!r for endurance, to any animals of whom we 
have any record. Admiral Rous, wh<»e name we have already 
mentioned, has more than once expressed this opinion in print, 
and he states that* the form of tiie best race-horse' in 1750 is 
* inferior to those of tiie Commonest plater of the present day.’ 
This view we believe is shared' in by other members of the 
Jockey Club of the greatest experience Imd soundest judgment 
It is not easy, however, to arrive at any very decided conclu¬ 
sion upon the subject. If we refef to thC portraits of celebrated 
horses of the last century, although we generally see short 
miserable animals, without a point of a race-horse about them, 
and which would not have a chance over any course with the best 
horses of modern times, we are unable to say how far the art of 
the inferior animal-painters then generally employed may have 
disfigured nature. And it is a satisfaction to know that one or 
the most celebrated horses of the present day, Voltigeur, will 
be made familiar to posterity in the life-size portrait of him 
just painted for his noble owner. Lord Zetland, by Sir Edwin 
Landseer. Stubbs, however, was undoubtedly a painter of 
high merit, and a portrait of ‘ Eclipse,’ ascribed to him, exists 
in the collection of Mr. Munro of Novar: but if this be in 
reality a representation of that celebrated animal, he certainly 
differed prodigiously from the figure of a modern race-horse. 

Another mode oi comparison is by measuring the time of 
performances, or the speed at which races have been run. Here, 
again, the elements ’of comparison are deficient. In India, 
where Arab horses generally compete, and where the race is 
usually run at score, the practice of timing the race is nearly 
always adopted. But even there the difficulty of obtaining the 
time quite accurately, when seconds are in question, is ad¬ 
mitted. In England, however, races are run so differently 
that in two races run by difierent horses, it by no means fol¬ 
lows that the speediest run race contained the fastest horses. 
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Still the compari^n of recorded spe^ affords the best gropod 
we can resort to for bringing togeAer horses of the present 
and a bygone g^eration. 

Flying Childers, who is ^ted in the ‘ Stod Book ^ to l»ve been 
the fleetest animal that ever raced, is ofton said to have run 
at the rate of a mile a n?dnnte| and if„%i8 were m 
statement, it would Undoubtedly coiupiftely eclipse all 
formances of the present day. But on, l^M^|i^ation th® accotoii 
turns out to be whojdy fabulous: Xi^is^i^E^i^l^le to following 
passage in Lawrence’s ^ History of the Jlcrse ’ ; — 

*At six years old he (ChiMersyraii, aSttial lU 9 si. <2 lbs. against 
Almanzor, got also by toe Barley Antolau* over toe Round Course 
at Newmarket, three miles, six furlongs, aodninety-toree yards*, in 
six minutes and forty seconds; to perforin which he must have moved 
eighty-two feet and a half'in one secoitd time, or nearly at the 
rate of one mile in a minute.* 

But the time here recorded gives 1 minute 46 seconds for the 
mile, or 53 seconds for the half-mile, which is about the time 
that our best-run races in the. present day occupy. Thus when 
Flying Dutchman beat Voltigeur at York in 1851, he ran his 
two miles in 3 minutes 33 seconds, or 53 seconds the half-mile. 
The best recorded time of toe Derby, miles, in the present 
century, is that by Blink Bonny in 1857, 2 minutes 45 seconds, 
and Kettledrum in 1861, 2 minutes 43 seconds, pr 55 seconds 
and 54^ seconds respectively. In the present year the race was 
won by Blair Athol at about the same speed. The best time of 
Arabs to he found in the ‘ Indian Stud Book ’ is that of Child 
of the Islands, miles in 2 minutes 48 seconds, or 56 seconds 
the half-mile; and of Copenhagen, 2^ miles in 4 minutes 20 
seconds, or nearly 58 seconds the half-mile. When these re¬ 
sults are placed together, the comparison will be more easy. 

Name of horse. Course. Time per half mile. 

Flying Childers, 9 st. 2 lbs. . Bound Course , . .53 seconds 

Do. 9 st. 4 lbs. . Beacon Course . . 54^ „ 

Flying Dutchman, 8 st. 8^ lbs. 2 miles at York . . 53^ „ 

Kettledrum, 8 st. 7 lbs. ... 14 miles at Epsom . 54^ „ 

Child of the Islands, 8 st. 7 lbs. miles at Bombay. 56 „ 

Copenhagen, 8 st. 7 lbs. . . . 2^ miles at Boihbay 57^ » 

On examining these figures, the recorded time of the cele¬ 
brated race between Firetail and Pumpkin, in 1773, one mile in 

* The ‘Racing Calendar’ gives a different measur<rment, viz.; 
three miles, four furlongs, one hundred and thirty-nine yards; and if 
this is correct, it makes the performance of Childers only 55^ 
seconds the half mile. 
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a laatuute and four seconds and a half, or the half mile in thirty- 
two seconds, may be safely rejected as wholly untrustworthy. 
In point of spe^, then, we may conclude that the race-horse 
of the pfipesent day-in no way yields to thtS^most celebrated per¬ 
formers of the la^ century. 

In respect to Mibstanoe and powers of endurance, it is more 
diBieult to form a judgment W^e read in the old Racing Ca¬ 
lendars of r^s with sixteen atone up, and that over a four- 
mile course. 'Hie Royal Plates also were usually run in four- 
mile heats, with heavier wdights ihan ait present. 

A curious-desmiption of tiuB kind of race has been preserved 
to us in a letter of the celebrated Duke of Wharton— 

* Wharton the scorn and wonder of our days ’— 

which Sir Henry Bunbury printed in 1796, and which was 
written from Newmarket to his confederate Sir William More;— 

‘ This day the following horses started for the King’s Plate :— 

Lord Godolphin’s b. h. Shakespear, by his Arabian out of a 
True Blue mare. 

Lord Portmore’s b. h. Looby, by Bright’s Arabian out of a 
Partner mare. 

Mr. Panton’s ch. h. Partner, by the Lonsdale Arabian out of 
sister to Bonny Black.* 

After describing the three first heats of four miles each, 
which they ran at score, and in which each won a heat, he thus 
describes concluding heat:— 

‘ The fourth heat they all jumped off at score, and ran the first 
two miles as if they intended to tear one another to pieces; they 
then slackened their pace, and came gently together to the flat, 
when they ran at the top of their speed about half a mile, in which 
they prevailed by turns, whilst new wagers echoed from the betting 
gap and cords every moment. And now Shakespear having in¬ 
dulged a little pull in order to have something in hand at coming in, 
was thrown two lengths behind, and the other two continued close 
together,^stuck and cut every yard, when he made a loose as his 
last effort, and catched them within twenty yards of the ending post 
dead run, and their riders almost exhausted; when Partner broke 
down and Looby yielded the victory, scarcely by half the head, and 
with it his life, for he died immediately after the heat.’ 

No trace of this race appears in the ‘ Racing Calendar,’ but 
the letter, which is without date, must have been written be¬ 
tween the years 1725 and 1731, as the Duke was on the 
Turf during that period; in the latter year he died, and wc 
find Mr. Panton’s ch. h. Partner was running in those years. 
We trust, however, that no lovers of horses at the present 
day, however desirous they may be of improving the breed, or 
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of otoiuing Bubfitance and endurance^ would dessire to r^rt 
to suck barbarous tests as that just described. 

It will be observed that in the above race, all three horses 
were Arabs on their father’s side; but we naust caution our 
readers not to confound Lord Godolphin’s Arahhui there mesr 
tioned with the celebrated horse of that naiue. For although 
it is just possible that the latter having been bom in 17M 
might have been the sire of Shakespear, rt is inconsistetit with 
all that is recorded of his history tlmt he ^ould have been put 
into the stud thus early. Our reason^ however, for drawing 
attention to the Arab blood eshibited in the above race is for 
the purpose of showing that w® have ©ome means of testing the 
powers of endurance in modern English horses. There is no 
reason for supposing that the race of Arab horses has in any 
way deteriorated, and it is most likely (though Mr. Falgrave 
denies it) that the intercourse between Arabia and other parts 
of the world, especially between Arabia and In^, and the high 
prices given for horses at Calcutta and Bombay, have had the 
effect of obtaining from the Nedjed, and from the Aneeza tribe, 
the very best horses that Arabia produces. Now for years 
past, Arabs and English horses have been pitted against one 
another in every description of race, not only so as to test 
speed, but also their powers of endurance; and the result is 
that no differences of weight, speaking in racing language, and 
no length of course, can bring them together. The ordinary 
allowance to an Arab in India is two stone, but no Arab yet 
lias been found who with this allowance can beat a second-rate 
English horse. Indeed the testimony of Indian sportsmen is 
umlbrm that a good Engbsh horse with 10 st. 7 lbs. can give 
an Arab any amount of weight possible, and over any course 
long or short. 

There is another field to which we may look with advantage 
in forming an opinion on this alleged deterioration, viz. the state 
of our cavalry. In this department we go more upon blood 
than formerly, and with reason, for it is found that there is 
nothing like high-breeding for carrying heavy weights when 
any pace is required. General Danmas, in his interesting 
work on the horses of the Sahara, teUs us that the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, who are mounted on little Barbs, weigh more than 
159 kilogrammes or 25 stone, on going into the field. The 
English light dragoon, accoutred in marching order, weighs 
between 18 and 19 stone, and it was found during the Afghan 
war that no horses went through the campaign so well as the 
Arabs of the 3rd dragoons, which averaged below 14 hands 2 
inches in height. This power in well-bred horses to carry 
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wi^kt was noticed by Ike Duke of Newcastle in the seven- 
caitury, nho, speaking of the effici^cy of blood horses, 
whh se^ngly lit^ substance, to carry heavy weights in war, 
iiaakee ap^y i'eaaaai‘h^^ to the superior (Quality of l^ne in such 
animals w^ Uhrese of lower caste:— 

* Tliou|^‘%* have bifen informed in France by an old officer of the 
arii^iii^HeSiry IV.% ti#e^ that he had often seen a Barb beat down 
by ^e supeiior strength m a laxge Flanders horse’ (this, of course, 
is due to the greater weight of the latter), ‘ I have experienced this 
difference between the bone of the leg of a Barbary horse and one 
from Flanders---rname1y, that, the cavity of the bone in one shall 
hardly admit of a sUraw, whilst you may thrust your finger into 
that of the other.’ 

Now if strong thorough-bred horses were really disappearing 
from this country, it would follow that the difficulty to obtain 
well-bred horses for our cavalry, and the prices to be given for 
them, would immediately increase. We are informed, however, 
on high military authority that at no previous period has otir 
cavalry or artillery been so well mounted as at this day, and 
that the opinion of those most competent to form a sound 
judgment is that we are very superior in weight and action to 
the mounted troops of any continental army. Last year some 
of our military men of high rank attended the great review of 
the French army at Chdlons, where there were eight regiments 
of heavy cavalry, four of carabineers and four of cuirassiers, 
all very fine corps, but mounted on horses which, in the ojanion 
of the English officers present, would only have been thought 
good enough for light cavalry in England. The regulation 
price for such horses in this country is 301. at four years 
old, and the demand is so well supplied, that about 924 re¬ 
mounts being required annually for the home service, only 
12 are wanting at the present moment to complete the esUiblish- 
ment. It is right to add, however, that the recent regulations 
by which horses are purchased at four years old for 30/., instead 
of, as formerly, 25 guineas at three years old, have given great 
dissatisfaction in the breeding districts of England, and it is 
allied have furnished a worse description of horse to Govern¬ 
ment. It is said that the horse which the farmer could afford 
to sell for the lower price at three years old, often grows into 
a horse worth 70Z. at four, and as tihe English farmer cannot 
afford to sell his four years old at the regulation price, he sells 
elsewhere or ceases to breed horses for the cavalry, and English 
regiments quartered even in Yorkshire have to resort to Ireland 
for their horses. 

On the other hand, the demand from abroad for horses of 
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good substance and quality is steadily increasing, and anunals 
which formerly went into the line as trooper® are eageiiy 
bought up as officers’ chargers for Gemi|8iin.yi fottoiJFing 

return from the Board of Trade shows how.much i^xporta- 
tion of valuable horses is increasing, for it is ihe 

real value is at least double: that given as (Relaxed hi the return. 

Sutislacal DeiMilttiaeat, 22 nd OcK^or, 

Number and Declared Real Value of Horses Exported froiil' the 
United Kingdom in each Yearfrotn 1853 to 1862.* 


Years. 

Number. 

Bee. Val. 

Vfars; 

Number. 

Bee. Val. 



£ . 



£ 

1853 

1,902 

85,967 

1858 

2,074 

130,873 

1854 

2,346 

117,719 

1859 

4,410 

223,085 

1855 

3,616 

178,622 

1860 

3,199 

205,033 

1856 

1,708 

100,349 

1861 

2,954 

237,813 

J857 

1,574 

117,422 

1862 

4,348 

270,611 


On the other hand, a number of horses are imported annually, 
as the following return shows ;— 

Number and Value of Horses Imported into the United Kingdom in 
each of the Years 1853 to 1862. 


Years. 

Number. 

(’omp. Val. 

Years. 

Number. 




£ 



£ 

1853 

6,819 

4I,049t 

1858 

3,458 

103,740t 

1854 

6,063 

133,386 

1859 

2,130 

63,900 

1855 

2,432 

60,800 

1860 

1,761 

52,830 

1856 

2,979 

74,475 

1861 

1,595 

37,693 

1857 

2,807 

70,l7o 

1862 

1,978 

40,581 


Many of these foreign horses come from Prussia, and are 
of pure English blood; but being kept in their own country 
till they are live years old and well broken, they are bought 
up eagerly at high prices for fashionable town equipages; the 
larger portion of them are, however, Belgian and North Ger¬ 
man horses, now much used in England for agricultural and 
railway purposes. 

On the whole, we may perhaps come to the conclusion that, 
although there are many causes in operation to make the highest 


* The export is pi'incipally to France. 

I Official value in the year 1853. The computed real value was 
not given previously to the year 1854. 
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class of horse scarce and difficult to be found, the balance of 
evidence tends to show that at least as many first-rate animals 
are produced now as at any previous period. Enough, however, 
has been said to demonstrate that, if ncf deterioration in the 
English horse has actually taken place, two causes are at work 
on which breeders, and especially country gentlemen, should 
carefully keep their eyes, from the evident tendency of each of 
them, sooner or later, to produce most injurious results. The 
one is, the avidity with which all our best horses and marcs arc 
bought u]) for foreign parts; and the other, as before indicated, 
the increasing number of worthless thorough-bred horses pro¬ 
duced every year, a large majority of which, from ill-considered 
motives of economy, are sent into* the stud. 

The remedy to be applied is, we firmly believe, in the liands 
of our landed gentry, as we shall presently endeavour to show; 
but we desire, in the first instance, to attack that cui'ioiis 
problem, the mode by which so very artificial an animal as tlie 
English thorough-bred horse has been produced. It is avowed 
on all hands that upon the thorough-bred horse depend all our 
superior animals, w^eight-carrying hunters, first-class carriage- 
horses, and superior hacks. All attempts, therefore, to main¬ 
tain or improve our national breed of horses must be founded 
on an accurate knowledge of what this animal is, and how' by 
a succession of judicious crosses, and intermixtures of foreign 
blood, the modern English racer has been made a superior ani- 
‘mal to any that the best stables of Arabia or the Sahara can 
produce.* 

First of all we have to ask, like Sir Robert Peel in llui 
celebrated discussion on a pound, ‘ What is a thorough-bred 
‘ horse ? ’ It will be seen that thg answer is by no means atv 
easy one. 

Ihit before we inquire into the derivation of the thorough¬ 
bred horse, there are one or two questions in the natural 
history of the animal of great interest, and on which opinions 
arc much divided. Is the wild horse to be found now in any 
part of the world,—the primitive wild horse, we mean, as dis¬ 
tinguishable from horses become wild like those in South 
America and the Philippines? Do our domesticated breeds of‘ 
horses descend from one or from several stocks ? 

Although the horse, in the language ofBufFon, is the noblest 

* According to Abd-el-Kader, the Barb is a superior horse to the 
Arab, and in the great race in Egypt described by General Daumas, 
a Barb of M. de Lesseps beat the best Arab horses that the Pacha 
could match against him. 
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conquest achieved by man, it is remarkable how gradual the dif¬ 
fusion of the animal has been over many parts of the world, and 
how comparatively little he is employed, except in the most 
civilised countries, even at the present day. America, Aus¬ 
tralasia, the Philippine Islands, as is well known, liad no horses 
till introduced by Europeans. The greater part of Africa 
is to this day without horses ; for although from time imme¬ 
morial an excellent breed has existed on its Mediterranean 
boundary, as also in Egypt and Abyssinia, the only Kegro 
races in the interior who possess the animal appear to have 
obtained it from Arab immigrants, and in South Afiica 
it has been introduced by the Dutch and llie English. Even 
in the East, the probable home of the horse, he is, speaking 
generally, not used, either for agriculture or draught. On 
the other hand, horses are to be found, and even two distinct 
breeds of them, in islands of the Indian Archipelago and ot‘ 
the Pacific, far removed from the limits of early navigation. 
Jiut when we look back to an earlier geological })eriod, we fijid 
horses much more ('(^uably distributed over the earth. In 
America, for example, the I'ossil remains are plentiful, and are 
not distinguishable from the living animal, except ])erhaps by 
a greater curvature of the lore teeth. Still older formations in 
India present a distinct species of horse, which must have pre¬ 
sented a droll appearance, witli extra hoofs dangling at his 
fetlocks, as he gal]oj)ed or waddled thnmgli the swamj)S of that 
age. The curious in these matters may see S})oci)nens of 
this horse in the British Museum. A very late; discovery 


in the ►South of Erance has tlisclosed a [>oriod when the hoi se 
ran wild there, and wlien the population, albeit armed only 
with flint weaj)ons, lived on it as food. 

Down to modern times writers on natural liistory agreed 
that our domestic breeds of horses spring fj-om one stock; and, 
according to Professor Low, ‘ we may safely assume that ihe 
‘ differences vvliich we observe in them are the result of the 


‘ difiereiit'conditions as to food, temperature, and other cxti‘rnul 
‘ agents to which they have been subjected.’* The difficulty, 
however, of believing that a Shetland pony can (jver grow into 
a dray liorsc, or vice versa; the occurrence of distinct bret'ds 
of ])onles in conjunction Avith races of largo horses in many 
parts of the world, and other considerations, have led many 
recent inquirers to conclude that our modern Jiorst’s descend 
from several original stocks. Our countryinan. Col. Hamilton 
Smith, was the first to start this fheory, which Avill be found 


* Breeds of Domestic Animals in the British Islands, fob 1842. 
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in his interesting work on the Horse. Mr. Crawfurd, the dis¬ 
tinguished President of the Ethnological Society, who startled 
the theological world with his ‘ Forty Adams ’ hypothesis, has 
mounted his hobby in respect to the equine race witli still 
more confidence, and his acquaintance with the horse in many 
parts of the East has enabled him to bring much original 
matter to bear on the subject. But Herr Fitziiiger, whose 
essay we have prefixed to this article, developes the theory 
witli the greatest fulness. With laudable German industry, 
lie has studied all the authorities bearing on his subject, and 
then, armed with so much learning, has thought himseli' entitled 
to launch one or two additional theories of his own. 

For example, after laying down that the wild horse of more 
than one species is still to be found in Central Asia, he derives 
all modern horses from the following distinct stocks : 

1. The hairless horse, equus nudus. 

2. The wild Eastern horse or Tarpan, e. caballus. 

,3. The light horse, e. velox. 

4. The heavy horse, e. robust us. 

5. The pony, e. nanus. 

The evidence on which the equus nudus h}i& been erected into 
a species gives an instructive view of the facility with whi<‘,h a 
(xerinan professor, sitting in his study, can construct ‘ a (lamel 
‘ out of the depth of his own consciousness’ without ever having 
seen, or caring to see, one. It seems that a horse without hair 
was exhibited in Berlin in 1798, and two or three other spe¬ 
cimens have been seen in German menageries during the present 
century. On these individuals he founds his class, but is rather 
puzzled as to what part of the world to locate the original 
stock in. He states that one of the Oudh princes lately in 
Europe asserted that he had seen whole troops of them in 
Caubul, but, as the English do not mention the animal, he docs 
not dwell on this testimony, and thinks Bcloochistmi must be 
their modern habitat! We may state, on the authority, we 
believe, of Professor Owen, that no practical naturalist admits 
a nude variety of horse, though there might be some ground 
for it from the analogy of naked dogs. 

With respect to the English thorough-bred horse, M. Fitzinger 
has also struck out a novel tlieory. He defines the English 
thorough-bred horse as derived entirely from Oriental progeni¬ 
tors—and therein he agrees with most accredited English autho¬ 
rities. But there arc three groups or strains of blood well known 
on the Turf, called the Herod, the Eclipse, and the Match cm 
lines, which, as Professor Low well says, is a classification otten 
used for utility, but has no scientific accuracy * from the mixture 
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‘ of blood that has taken place.’ Our German author, however, 
gives an apparent value at once to the theory, for he boldly 
states that the dams of all modern race-horses were twelve Arab 
or Barb mares imported by Charles II., and that the sires of the 
respective stocks were the Byerly Turk, a Turkoman horse; 
the Godolphin Arabian, a Barb; and the Barley Arabian, an 
Arab. It is needless to say that there is not the least authority 
for this statement. We know nothing of the pedigree or deri¬ 
vation of the royal mares imported by Charles II., as no trace 
has yet been discovered of the quarter whence they were pro¬ 
cured. The Byerly Turk was a horse obtained at the siege of 
Vienna, and was ridden as charger by a Captain Byerly, in 
King William’s wars in Ireland. If Herr Fitzinger had ever 
seen a Turkoman horse, or had duly attended to his authority, 
the judic*ious Col. Hamilton Smith, he never would have derived 
a strain of illustrious racers from that wiry, cross-made, but 
sloAV breed, the Turkoman, whose principal qualification is to 
he able to march fifty miles a day for fifty days in succession. 
The J^ycrly Turk was no doubt either an Arab or a Barb, but 
more jirobably the former. Nor is there any authority for 
holding the Godolj)hin Arabian to have been a Barb. He has 
been sometimes thought to have been so, from the extraordinarily 
high crest which is given him in his pictures, especially in that 
by Stubbs, which, however, was not taken from the life. But 
this peculiarity, ])orhaps an exaggeration of the original painter, 
is no test of race, and Lawrence describes having seen an Eng¬ 
lish thorough-bred horse at Tattersall’s, in the last century, 
Avith a crest equally high. The late Mr. Charles Long, the 
magistrate, who had paid much attention to this subject, had 
heard a tradition in his youth that this celebrated horse, whose 
blood is said to mingle with that of nearly every superior horse 
knfuvn in England, was a present from the Sultan to Louis 
XIV., in Avhich case he was most probably an Arab. English 
writers, however, generally agree that the thorough-bred horse 
is a ])ure descendant of Arabs and Barbs imported into this 
country without intermixture of otlier blood. Arab horses are 
traced back in the ^ Stud Book ’ and ^ Racing Calendar ’ as far as 
the animal Avhich Gervase Markham imported from Constanti- 
,nople, and sold to James I.; but, in fact, they were brought to 
England at much earlier dates. Several Arabs are mentioned in 
the time of Charles I. and the Commonwealth, of whom Place’s 
White Turk is the most celebrated; and Charles II., as has been 
already noticed, imported some marcs, of which we will speak 
presently. On examining the records, however, on which these 
opinions as to the origin of the thorough-bred horse are founded. 
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it will be seen that the evidence is very deficient; and there is 
good reason to think that there is much more real English 
blood at the bottom of our thorough-bred stock than is usually 
supposed. 

On looking back for notices of English horses, we get little 
that is valuable before the middle of the sixteenth century, 
though, curiously enough, in the very first authentic mention 
of our island, in Cajsar’s ' Commentaries,’ we find the native 
horse filling a most prominent place. In his chapter on the 
cavalry conflict between himself and the Britons, Csesar admits 
that the latter had the best of it, and that his troops, frightened 
at the unaccustomed mode of warfare, had to cut themselves a 
way out from amongst the chariots and horse who had sur¬ 
rounded them. The mode of employing horses in war by the 
Britons appears to have been twofold, as troopers, and in 
chariots. In the latter they drove in detachments boldly against 
the enemy’s line, which they often broke, and then getting in- 
iermixed with the Roman horse, the British would descend and 
fight on foot, leaving the drivers to take oiF the chariots to 
some rallying point, where, if pressed by tlie enemy, the loot 
soldiers would regain their conveyances and drive off. These 
tactics, says Cicsar, gave them all the (juickness of cavalry with 
the steadiness of foot, and it appears clearly that the most cfl'cc- 
tive opposition he encountered arose from this species of arm. 
The movements thus described undoubtedly show that the 
British horses must have been animals of good speed and sub¬ 
stance, and excellently trained; and therefore the fact seems 
well established, as from the soil and climate might have been 
presumed a priori., that these islands possessed an excellent in¬ 
digenous race of horses, and not mere ponies as has been some¬ 
times su])posed. Of succeeding ages we know nothing, but from 
the Saxon names of Hengist (Hengst?) and Horsa, we may 
coiuilude that these horseg appellatives were attributable to the 
animals they imported from Germany. The Normans, no 
doubt, brought here some well-bred continental horses, which, 
through Spain, were probably mostly of African origin or 
Barbs; and the Crusades, it is clear, were the means of intro¬ 
ducing Arabs of high lineage into English as well as continental 
stables. 

Blundeville is the first systematic English writer on horse¬ 
manship whom we arc acquainted with. He was a Norfolk 
squire who hailed from Newton Flotman in that county, and 
his work, entitled ‘ The Foure Chiefest Offices belonging to 
‘ Horsemanship,’ was published in 1558. It is very bulky, 
but contains little original matter, being, as he says, ‘ painfullie 
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‘ collected out of many authors.’ For this reason perhaps it is, 
that, copying for the most part foreign writers, he makes little 
or no mention of English horses, but, when speaking of studs 
and the animals to*be selected for sires, he recommends ‘ a 
^ Neapolitan courser, a high Almaine, a Hungarian, a Flanders, 
‘ or a Friseland.’ He also speaks of the Turkie horse (no doubt 
an Arab), which ‘ I liave seen come us well into Italy as intd 
‘ England, which arc indifferent fayre to the eye, though not 
‘ very great or strongly made, yet .very light and swift in their 
‘ running, and of great courage.’ 

Blundeville, however, gives an interesting account of the 
liglit Irish horse, vAdiich shows that an excellent race of nag 
horses was to be found in that island three hundred years 
ago: — 

‘ The Irish Hobble is a pretty fine horse, having a good head and 
bodic, indifferently well proportioned, saving that many of them be 
slender and pin-buttocked; they be tender-mouthed, nimble, light, 
pleasant, and apt to be taught; they be so liglit and swift, notwith¬ 
standing I take them to be very^ nesh* and tender to keep, and also 
to be somewhat skittish and fearful, partly perhaps by nature and 
partly for lack of good breaking at the first.’ 

The first avIio brought forward prominently the merits of 
tlie English horse was (xervase Markham. This name is so 
constantly cited in works on Englisli country life and sport, 
and he is besides such a pleasant writer and thoroughly good 
sjiortsman, that one naturally desires to know more of him. The 
ordinary biographies, however, are very unsatisfiictory, and even 
that containefl in the history of the Markham family printed for 
jirivatc distribution in 1854, does little more than repeat the 
vague notices to be found of him in ‘ Grainger ’ and elsewhere. 
Gervasc or Jervis Markham (for he writes himself both ways) 
was the third son of a Nottinghamshire squire, the Worshipful 
Kobert Markham of Gotham, ancestor of the archbishop, and 
was born in 1566. The father had a goodly estate, all of which 
he seems to have run through, and his principal manor of 
Gotham, curiously enough, fell into the hands of tlie Duke of 
Newcastle, as great a lover of horses as the spendthrift’s son 
whom we are noticing.! Gervase, in his early life, took up the 

* Nesh, soft. 

‘For lovo his heart is tender and nesh.’^— Chaucer. 

I The estate of Cotharn is still in the possession of the descendants 
of the great equestrian Duke, and the descent is worth noticing. 
Henry Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, left an only daughter and 
heir, who married Holies, Earl of Clare, created Duke of Newcastle ; 
the latter duke also left an only daughter and heir, who married the 
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profession of arms, but seems to have devoted himself to sport, 
for his works show that there was no species of country amuse¬ 
ment in which he was not a thorough adept. He describes 
every kind of chase then practised with great zest, including 
the ‘ moist delight ’ of otter hunting; but he condemns coursing 
as pitiful and unfair. He also tells us of the steeple-chases 
then in use, under the designation of wild-goose chase, and 
describes a drag so .vividly that it might be taken (unless tlic 
catte mentioned in it were a live animal) for an account of a 
modern drag by the young officers of the Household Brigade at 
Windsor:— 

* There is also another chase (if I may without offence so term it), 
at least a sport I am sure it is, when swift hounds hunt a cattc, 
which is by some huntsman drawn in a long string three or four 
miles at the most up and down the fields, either crosse plowed 
lands, or thwart green fields, leaping ditches, hedges, or other pales, 
rales, or fences, or running throwe waters, as the leader of the 
catte shall think best. 

‘ This chase or sport we heer in England call a traine scent, and 
is altogether used for the tryall of matches between horse and horse.’ 

This love of sport led him into the celebrated dispute with 
Lord Darcy, whom he justly offended by riding over his hound 
^ Bowzer,’ but who maligned him in such very coarse language 
that Gervase sent him a challenge. For this outrage on 
nobility the Star Chamber fined liim 500Z. (not 10,0(K)Z. as 
erroneously stated by Hume), ‘ so fine a thing was it in those 
‘ days to be a Lord,’ being the natural reflection of Lord Lans- 
down, from w'hom Hume cites the incident. Markham addicted 
himself, however, very early in life to literature, and we ha> c 
poems of his published in 1595. His first work on Horses was 
even earlier, and is entitled ‘ How to chuse, ride, traine, and diet 
‘ both hunting horses and running horses,’ and was published in 
1593. From this time till the date of his death, circa 1646, 
his pen seems to have been incessantly at work. Indeed, from 
a curious memorandum preserved in the records of the Sta¬ 
tioners’ Company, it seems that he was in the pay of the 
booksellers, as he pledged himself in 1617 ‘not to write any 
‘ more books to be printed of the diseases of cattle, &c. ’ He is 
also said to have greatly distinguished himself in the civil wars, 
but it is probable that he has been confounded with another 
of the same name, as he must have been seventy-four years 


second (Harley) Earl of Oxford; the earl’s daughter married the Duke 
of BorUand, and thus carried all the great possessions of the first 
Dukes of Newcastle (Cavendish) into the Portland family. 
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of agje when the wars commenced. It has also been doubted 
whether he was the hero of the romantic duel recorded in the 
‘ Biographia Britannica,’ where a Gervase Markhaip met Sir 
John Holies in Shemood Forest, accompanied by a large party 
on horseback, including ladies. Holies, it seems, had been 
seeking his antagonist for a long time ineffectually ; so on this 
sudden rencounter, he seized the opportunity and made his 
enemy dismount, and in the face of a goodly company a com¬ 
bat with swords ensued, the issue of which was that Gervase 
was left sprawling on the grass, and is said to have been dis¬ 
abled for life. As the paternal estate of Gotham had got into 
the Holies family, it is easy to believe that no good feeling 
existed towards them on the part of the Markhams, although 
the immediate cause of quarrel assigned in the anecdote arose 
from the tender relations existing between Gervase and the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, of whom ‘ he was a great confidant, 

‘ and wa.s usually in those days termed her champion.’ There 
is no writer of that period from whom so much authentic in¬ 
formation on English horses can be obtained; and it clearly 
appears from the folloAving extracts that at the time when 
Arabs and Barbs were first Introduced into this country, jiure 
Euiilish-bred horses were enabled to meet them on the Turf 
on equal terms:— 

‘ Some former writers, whether out. of want of experience, or to 
flatter novelties, or else collecting their workes from other writings, 
in which not finding the English horse named, they have thereupon 
concluded that the English hOrse is a great strong jade, deep-ribbed, 
sid-bellied, with strong leggs, and good hoofes, yet fitter for the 
cart than either the saddle or any worthy imployraent. How false 
this is, all English horsemen know, and myself dare boldly justifie : 
for the true English horse indeed,—him I mean that is bred under a 
good clime, on lirme ground, and in a pure and temperate zone—is of 
tall stature and of large proportions; his head, though not so fine 
as either the Barbaries or Turkes, yet it is leane, long, and well 
^fashioned, his crest is hie . . . but thin, firm, and strong: his chyne is 
'straight and broad, and all his liras largo, lean, flat, and excellently 
jointed in them, exceeding any horse of any countrey whatever. Kow 
for their inward goodness; first for their valure and indurance in the 
wars, I have scene them suffer and execute as much and more than 
ever I noted in any other of forraine creation. For swiftness what 
nation hath brought foorth that horse which hath exceeded the 
English ? for proofe whereof we have this example : when the best 
Barbaries that ever were in my remembrance were in their prime, 
I saw them overrunne by a black Hobbie at Salesburie of Maister 
Carlton’s, and yet that Hobbie was more overrunne by a horse of 
Maister Blackstone’s called Valentine, which Valentine, neither in 
hunting nor running, was ever equalled, yet was a platne-hved English 
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horse both by syre and dam. Again, for infinite labour and long 
indurance, which is easiest to be seen in our English hunting 
matches, I have not seen any horse able to compare with the English 
horse.’ 

He then gives an accurate account of the Arab and Barb 
horse, and his language shows that these horses were well 
known in England, although it is usually stated that the Arab 
imported by Markham himself was the first introduced into 
this country:— 

‘ Next to the English horse I place the courser of Naples. Next 
these the Turkie horse is an excellent beast. I doe not mean those 
horses which have been bred in the Turlse’ first dominions, but those 
horses which I have seen, ail which have been said to come from 
Constantinople, have been horses of most delicate shape, pace, and 
metal; they have not been of any monstrous size, but inclining to a 
middle size, or indifierancie of height; they are finely-headed almost 
as the Barbaries; they have most excelleni forehands, both for 
length, depth, and proportion; their limbs arc straight, yet rather 
small than great; their hoofs arc long and narrow (a great proof of 
swiftness); their coat^ are smooth and short, and all their members 
of suitable qualities; they are of great courage and swiftness, for 
I have seen them used at our English bell-courses. 

‘ Next the Turke I place the Barbaric ; they are beyond all horses 
whatsoever for delicacy of shape and proportion; they are swift 
beyond other forraign horses, and to that use in England wo only 
imploy them; yet are their races only upon hard gi'ounds, for in 
soft or deep ground they have neither strength nor delight; their 
colours are for the most part gray or flea-bitten.’ 

If, tlien, English horses were thus appreciated at the com¬ 
mencement of the seventeenth century, and thus proved them¬ 
selves superior to the imported Arabs and Barl)s, can it be 
doubted when attempts to improve our breed by foreign blood 
were made, that English mares were employed ? But wc are 
not left to speculation on this subject: Markham, when speak¬ 
ing of breeding, recommends— 

‘ A Neapolitan courser with the fayrest English mare that can 
be gotten. The next to him is the Turke; but if you breed only 
for swiftness, then the Barbaric horse is only best, breeding either 
upon a mare of his own countrey, upon a Turkie mare or English; 
but if you would breed only a tough hunting horse, there is none 
better ^as by daily experience we find) than the fayre-bred English 
horse and English mare.’ 

So the Duke of Newcastle, writing somewhat later in the 
century (circa 1640-45), speaks equally strongly of English 
mares. He says:— 

‘ The best stallion is a well-chosen Barb or a beautiful Spanish 
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horse. Some people pretend that a Barb or a Genet produce too 
small a breed. There is no fear of having too small horses in England, 
since the coolness and moisture of the climate and fatness of the 
land rather produces hdrses too large. 

‘ In the choice of breeding-mares, I would advise you to take 
either a well-shaped Spanish one or a Neapolitan. But when these 
arc not easily obtained, choose a beautiful English mare, which is as 
good as any, provided she be of a good colour and well marked, 
both which qualifications are necessary to produce a handsome 
breed.’ 

Wc are able to conclude also on other grounds that very few 
Arab and Barb martjs were brought to this country. Even at 
the present day, when the intercourse with Arabia and the 
liarbary coast is so great, we know how difficult it is to procure 
marcs f)f high lineage. It is not that in those countries the 
mare is thought more influential on the oflsjming than the sire. 
Abd-el-Kadr asserts that exactly the contrary opinion is held 
by the Arabs; but the reason is that in those horse-breeding 
(tinnmunities, a well-bred mare is lo(»ked upon as the main sup- 
])orl of the family, and if she be sold, the occuj)ajbs of the tent 
must starve. Besides which the Arabs ride mares only, h(»rses 
being found by them too noisy for predatory and nocturnal 
expeditions. In fact, the only high-bred mares we know of as 
imported into this country, are those procured by Charles II., 
(d‘ which only one, the dam t)f Dodsworth, is ret'orded to have 
been a pure Barb. We have seen the plausible theory started 
by Ilerr Fitzinger as to the breed of these marcs ; but the only 
iiiformation 'which has yet been obtained about tliern is to be 
found in this passage of the ‘ Stud Book.’ 

* King Charles II. sent abroad the Master of the Horse to procure 
a number of horses and mares for breeding, and the mares brought 
over by him (as also many of their produce) have since been called 
Koyal mares.’ 

As it must be admitted, however, that mucb of our best 
blood is traceable to these Royal mares, it is a matter of interest 
to discover whether anything more can be learnt about them ; 
buU up to the present time the inquiry has been fruitless. By 
the favour of the Master of the Rolls, a search has been made 
for some trace of the commissions to purchase horses abroad, 
but hitherto in vain. The accounts of the Master of the Horse 
do not begin till the twenty-first year of Charles TI.’s reign. 
We are enabled, howev^, to give some particulars of the 
horses imported, both before and subsequently to that reign, 
which arc interesting, as showing the foreign breeds affected 
by our ancestors. 
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It appears that— 

‘In most of the reigns anterior to Charles II. there are notices of 
Iiorses bought abroad for the King’s use; for instance, in 1511 King 
Henry VIII. purchased live horses (for oOi^) which a Frenchman 
brought from Rouen. In 1520 the King bought several horses from 
the ]jOW Countries. , 

‘ During the reign of Elizabeth there are also several notices of 
horses brought from abroad by the Queen. 

* In most instances the horses came from Holland and Flanders. 

‘In 1631, Lord Conway purchased mares which he seems to have 
supposed to be Dutch, but which his servants took to be Spanish. 

‘ In 1632, a Dutchman employed in draining the fens in Lincoln¬ 
shire, sent as a present to Lord Wentworth seven horses procured 
from Holland, declared on their arrival to be the finest in England. 

‘In 1661, George Murray and others had a licence for seven 
years to bring coach-horses, mares, and geldings into England from 
foreign parts, duty free. 

‘In 1676, James, Duke of Monmouth, has 451 3s. Id. for the 
charges which ho has been at in bringing six Spanish horses from 
Deal to London. 

‘ In 1679, Mr. Chetwyn paid the Dutch Ambassador’s steward for 
two mares for his Majesty’s second coach 751 15s. 

‘ In 1684, Mr. Henry Griffith paid for a new whole set of Flanders 
coach geldings for her Majesty 5801 10.?. 

‘a.d. 1693. For horses bought by his Majesty’s order and for 
his Majesty’s service in Holland, mmixcii gilders, xv stiver 3 = 
1,843/. 10s. 6f/. 

‘Horses and mules bought for his Majesty’s use in Flanders, 
516/. 7«. 6f/. 

‘ Horses bought for his Majesty’s service in Flanders, 282/. 18s. 6J.’ 

The last few entries show the conimenoemcnt of the taste 
for those ‘ dappled Flanders marcs ’ which Pope (;oinmcniorate,s 
a.s dragging ‘ gilt coaches’ round the Ring. 

The ‘ Stud Book,’ which professes to contain the pedigrees 
of race-horses from the Restoration to the present time, was 
only commenced in 1791, and the dams of the earliest horses 
whose names are recorded are but rarely mentioned. Even the 
early pedigrees as given are but little to be relied upon, as they 
seem for the most part to have been taken from traditi(jnal 
accounts in the stable, from descriptions at the back of old pic¬ 
tures, and from advertisements, none of which had to pass 
muster at the Heralds’ College. But we may safely conclude 
that the original mares at the head of each pedigree were 
English. •# 

From 1773, however, when the ‘Racing Calendar’ was com¬ 
menced in its present form, by the relative of the present 
proprietors, we have accurate records of the parentage of 
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every distinguislied horse that has ap])eared on the Turf, We 
have it indeed from an earlier period^ as the ^Macing Calendar/ 
binder another name, was first published in 1727, and was con¬ 
tinued by Keginald Heber, the bookseller, till 1773, when it 
fell into the hands of Mr. Weatherby, who was a])pointed 
keeper of the Match Book at Newmarket. This office has 
continued in the family ever since, and thus an amount of 
experience and traditionary knowledge has been preserved of 
the verv highest value to all lovers of the Turf. Messrs. Wea- 
tlierby have lately jjublished a volume including all the ac¬ 
counts of racing and race-horses that can be collected from 1708 
to 1750. 

From those materials, the most remarkable fact perhaps 
to be recorded is the immense infusion of Arab blood which 
took place during the first three quarters of the last century. 
The great success of Flying Childers, who was foaled in 1715, 
and was the son of Barley’s Arabian, probably brought Arabs 
more than ever into fashion, altliough Arabs and Barbs, from 
the time of Place’s White Turk, in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth, and ])ro})ably for a century earlier, liad been greatly 
resorted to. Dodsworth, who was a pure Barb though foaled 
in England, was a great favourite at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; and some fifteen or twenty years later, the 
Cxodolphin Arabian was brought to England and soon made 
himself famous. Eclipse again, foaled in 1764, added fresh 
glory to the Arab race, for his father, Marske (if he was his 
father), was grandson of Bartlet’s Childers, who also was son of 
Barley’s Arabian. The great performances of Eclipse brought 
Marske into fashion, for till then he had been so little noticed 
that he had been sold to a farmer in Bevonshlre for 15Z... But 
he now became celebrated, and found his way into the stables of 
the Earl of Abingdon, where for one seasou he was advertised 
at 300 guineas, Ji sum never approached since that day. 

The year 1773 seems to have been the period when Arab 
blood chiefly culminated, for of the total number of stallions 
advertised for that year nearly half were either pure or hall’ 
Arabs. In the present year there is not probably more than 
one that figures in stud advertisements. Yet what a singular 
fact it is that no recourse to the best Arab blood in the ]>rc- 
sent day appears to be attended with the least success ! The 
experiment has been tried over and over again in England, 
and vast sums have been lavished upon it. But Avith the ex¬ 
ception of a horse of the Emperor of the French, called Auri¬ 
cula, who won the Grand Prix d’Automne t)f 12,000 francs in 
1863, at Paris, and whose dam is said to be a pure Arab, avc 
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cannot recollect a single winner during the present century 
whose immediate parent was of that breed. 

We may now, perhaps, be permitted to ask whether any 
general c-onclusions can be drawn from tlie facts brought forward 
in the present article. On the main question, whether dete¬ 
rioration or not is going on, opinions no doubt will be divided, 
and, as we have shown, it is not easy to pronounce a decided 
judgment one way or the other. But on one point all will be 
unanimous,—that the greatest attention is requisite to main¬ 
tain, or, as some will liold, to regain, our superiority. Some 
of the measures suggested for improvement may be at once 
rejected. We hear many proposals that the Government 
should do this or the other, and that the Jockey Club should 
forbid early racing, handicaps, and so forth. But with such 
magnificent prizes as exist to stimulate private enterprise, it is 
clear that there is no necessity for Government to interfere, 
nor is there much that a body like the Jockey Club, acted 
on mainly by their own interests and those of' their racing 
brethren, can eft'ect. The emjdoyment of young horses 
on the Turf is founded on the same principle that induces a 
farmer to bring his sheep of thirteen months old to market: it 
may not be such good mutton as a four-ycar-old wether, but 
it pays him a gi’eat deal better. So, if a colt like Lord Clifdeu 
can win for his owner 2,400/. at two years old, and 5,505/. at 
three years old, or, still more, if Macaroni at throe years old 
can net the great sum of Kl,115/.* in stakes alone, it is simply 
absurd to supj)ose that any inducement can be held out to the 
owners of race-horses to keep them untried till they are four 
or five. 

So also with handicaps. The expenses of keeping race¬ 
horses, and the risks incurred, are very great. Mr. 11. 
Tattcrsall stated, before a Parliamentary Committee, that 
tlic cost of a race-horse in training amounted, exclusive of 
jockey, to 230/. per annum. Early running being, as wc have 
shown, inevitable, it is impossible to produce a large field for 
horses over three years old, except by bringing them together 
under the graduated weights of a handicap. If handicaps were 
abolished, the result, no doubt, might be that innuraerahlc 

* The winnings of the celebrated horse Orville, at the beginning 
of this century, caused much admiration at the time. He started in 
twenty-one races, and won twenty, including the St. Leger, netting 
for his several owners, in stakes, the sum of 13,490/., or 375/. moro 
than Macaroni; but the latter horse won his stakes as a three year 
old in a single year, whereas Orville’s winnings extended over seven 
years, or from two years old till nearly nine. 
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thorough-bred weeds would cease to be kept, and would find 
their way sooner to their ultimate destination, a hack cab; still 
it must be remembered that amongst the horses too slow to win 
a Derby or St. Lege», and whose only chance is in a handicap, 
are to be found the most useful animals that our breeding 
countries desiderate, the sturdy short-legged horse, fit to carry 
fourteen stone to hounds. 

Again, with regard to Queen’s Plates; it is thought that if 
the old rules were resorted to, with longer courses and weights 
for age, greater encouragement would be given to the better 
class of horses. But this also may be doubted. As we have said 
before, the powders of every horse on the Turf are well known 
by the time he is four years old, and the entry of the best horse 
of his year would deter other entries. Besides which, the 
temptation is not sufficient to induce the winners of great 
races to compete, and the field would be left open, as it usually 
is now, for only two or three horses. In 1863, the gallant 
mar(! Caller On won no fewer than fifteen of these royal prizes, 
but on an average she did not meet tw'O com]ietitors for each 
plate, and, indeed, she wuilked over for four of them. Never- 
theless it were much to be unshed that some stakes should be 
devised by which the wdnncrs of the great races might be 
brought together at four and five years old. The interest of 
the Ascot Cuj) mainly consists in its usually bringing forth 
.some celebrated Derby or St. Leger horse. And if a great 
national rac'.e were established, in which such animals appeared, 
a healthy stimulus might be afforded for the kee])ing a class of 
animals likely to do the country great service. Possibly if the 
Boy al Plates Averc. more concentrated, audstakes of500 sovereigns 
Avere t>ffered for four-year-olds and upAVards, Aveight for age, at 
NcAAnnarket, Doncaster, and Ascot, the attraction might be 
found sufficient for such horses as Macaroni, Banger, Dollar, 
and Lord Clifdcn. Or better, if the Prince of Wales Avero to 
offer two such jwizes annually, it is probable that fler Majesty's 
loyal subjects addicted to racing would rally round the Heir- 
aj)parent in his endeavours to improve Cur national breed of 
horses. We observe that his Boyal Highness has just joined 
the Jockey Club, and w^c are certain that the act will endear 
him more and more to the hearts of a people so essentially 
sporting as the English. But it cannot be denied that racing 
brings very many evils in its train, and that it is only on the 
ground of the public benefit it confers that it deserves the 
patronage of Boyalty or of grave and thoughtful men. It 
must be therefore on the grounds so well put by the Selt 
Committees on Gaming of both Houses of Parliament in 1844, 
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that the Prince has been induced to lend his great name and 
position to promote the interests of the Turf. The Lords’ 
Committee recommended that horse-racing 

‘Should be upheld, because it is in actordance with a long- 
established national taste; because it serves to‘bring together for a 
common object vast bodies of people in different classes of society; 
and because, without the stimulus which racing affords, it would be 
difficult if not impossible to maintain the purity of blood and 
standard excellence which have rendered the breed of English horses 
superior to that of any other country in the world.’ 

The Commons’ Committee reported that— 

‘ Th^ would be sorry to appear to discourage horse-racing. That 
sport has long been a favourite one of all classes of the British 
nation both at home and abroad, and it has been systematically 
encouraged by the Government by means of numerous phUes * 
annually given by the Crown to be run for, with a view to the im¬ 
portant object of keeping up, by the competition of private indivi¬ 
duals, and without any other charge to tlic Government, an improved 
breed of horses throughout the country.’ 

We are sanguine enough to believe that even one such j)riz(‘ 
as we have indicated above, given by His Royal Highness on 
conditions carefully framed by the Jockey Club, might In* 
attended with great national advantages. The stakes shguld 
comprise a subscription, similar to that ])erhaps for the Derb}-, 
but for four-year-olds and upwards, Aveight for age, the nomi¬ 
nations to close in February for the succeeding year, so as to 
attract all the promising colts before the spring racing had 
commenced. A medal, executed in a high style of art, Avith 
the effigy of his Royal Highness and space on the reverse 1o 
alloAv the name of the winner to be engraved, would add great I > 
to the attraction of the race; and if the entries became iiuiuo- 
rous, as probably would be the case, the true Blue Ribbon of 
the Turf Avould he allotted in this exciting contest. 

But it appears to us that the main remedy to be api>lied to 
the evils complained of, be they present or imminent, in the 
existing race of horses, is to be found in the substitution of a 
different class of breeders for those who now take up the oc(!u- 
pation. How can it he expected that a Yorkshirernan Avitli a 
small holding, or an ordinary Irish tenant, will refuse a lai*ge and 
remunerating price offered for his mare ? It is indifferent to 
him whether she goes to Australia or Germany, he only know s 
that he gave a certain sum for her, and he thinks he does good 
business if he sells her for three or four times the amount, 
trusting to his own mother wit and the chapter of accidents to 
replace her by another at an equally low figure. 
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'Flic country gentlemen of England have enormous arlvan- 
lages were they to enter on this field of competition. Their 
means, their special knowledge, and daily conversance with the 
horse, enable them enter the lists under most favourable 
weights. But alfbvc all in the possession of j)arks, which, 
however dclightiul in occupation, arc rarely remunerative to 
their owners, the landed gentry have a choice of ground, con- 
veniency for ]iaddocks, and often an extent of poorish dry soil 
most favourable for young stock, which all seem to point out 
that in horse-breeding they need fear no rivals. It may be 
admitted that the science of breeding, as a])plied to horse¬ 
flesh, does luU stand on the same fixed basis as wlien animals 
of a loss exquisite organisation are in question. Any capi¬ 
talist, with a bailiff having a good eye and fine touch, may 
succeed in juoducing a herd of Short Horns, or a flock of pure 
Downs that will vie with the best at a lioyal Agricultural 
show ; l)iit the w'calthicst nobleman in Engl and, with the most 
skilled and trustworthy trainer, may go on breeding all his life 
Avithout ])r(Hluclug a winner of the Derby or St. Ecger. The 
reason probably is, that with first-class horses, as with first-class 
men, there are certain qualities leading to excellence, not trans¬ 
missive by blood alone, and Avholly indcj)cndent of mere shape 
and make. 

^v'evertheless, up t(» a certain ])oint great results are achiev¬ 
able. Thus in 1866 Ave find no fewer than thirty-eight sons and 
daughters of Xewminster winning races with stakes amounting 
to 21,286/. So there were thirty-tAVO Stockwcll winners, who 
netted I’or their owners stakes to the amount of 20,789/.; 
Avhereas on an average, not one Avinner per head can be as¬ 
signed to the various thorough-bred horses competing for public 
favour in Kugland. So, if avc look at the prices realised every 
year at the great sales of thorough-bred stock in Her Majesty’s, 
Mr. (1 revilhfs, Mr. Blenkiron’s, and Mr. Cookson’s studs, we 
shall find the amount paid by the j)ublic for yearlings of good 
form extremely high, perhaps even exaggerated; but still it is 
a clear manifestation of public opinion, that the well-known 
sires and marcs kept in these respective establishments arc 
likely to jn’oduce offspring as good as themselves. 

But with the exception of a few thorough-bred horses 
Avhieb are fitted for hunting, the race-horse not good enough 
for racing is good for little else. The losses, therefore, from 
this score in a breeding establishment of thorough-breds are 
very great. On the other hand, if any country gentleman 
with suitable appliances Avill devote himself with equal spirit 
to the production of Avcight-carrying hunters, the results 
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ought Ito be verj different. An animal of this kind with high 
quality, able to carry fourteen or fifteen stone to hounds, is wortli 
150/. t(t 200/. at four years old. But such a horse, if he does 
not turn out a hunter, may be equally valuable as a carriage- 
horse ; and falling in that, he is still an anira^ of great value as 
a Ijack or machiner. If we look at the cx}>cnso of producing 
such a horse, we have data before us. Tlie Yorkshire firmer 
can afford to breed troopers for Government, whicli the con¬ 
tractor delivers at three years old for 25 guineas ; and there¬ 
fore the farmer’s price must be a pound or two under that sum. 
The Irish breeders sell their four-year-old colts under the same 
conditions, so as to be delivered to Government at 307. hlow 
country gentlemen will not of course be able to rear their young 
stt)ck (especially stock of a higher quality) so cheaply as the small 
farmers in Ireland and in the Bnglish breeding districts by whom 
Ihc Government troopers are usually raised. But they may 
do so (in legal language) cy-pres. and they start in a field in 
which the successes possibly of an Ellnian or Jonas Webb 
may be secured without much risk. It is certain that at 
the present moment, foreign noblemen, both in Germany and 
France, are breeding horses with success for the English 
market. But surely our English country gentleman can vie 
with anyone in the world in such a field of competition, start¬ 
ing as ho would do with so many local advantages on his side. 
Even if the speculation wFich we are suggesting turned out 
altogether unsuccessful, it would he accom[)auied throughout 
tJic experiment by that feeling which makes a gentleman’s 
farming the most delightful oc(‘uj).‘itiou in life,—the feeling that 
whilst engaged in a pursuit full of amusement and healthy 
excitement, he is labouring at a task of which the results must 
he heiKsficial to the public, c\en if they be not extremely pro¬ 
fitable to liimself. 
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Art. VI .—Report of Her Majestifs Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Revenues and Management of Certain 
Colleges and Schools, and the Studies pursued and Instruction 
given therein ; with an Appendix and Evidence. (Presented 
to Parliament by command of Her Majesty. March, 1864.) 
Four volumes, folio. 


A N article on ‘ Fiton College,’ in our number of April, 1860, 
called attention to some facts connected with the admin¬ 
istration of ihe greatest and most influential of our public 
schools, the distribution of the revenues arising from its endow¬ 
ments, and the course of instruction jmrsuedin it, which seemed 
to deserve and to demand the full consideration of the jmblic. 
It is not our intention on the present occasion to revert to 
the topics discussed in that article; but wo may be permit¬ 
ted to observe that all the statements contained in It have 
been corroborated or exceeded by the subsequent and more 
abundant evidence now before us; that ,the College has not 
attcm])ted to refute charges, w'hich it was painful even to our¬ 
selves to make; and that th<' proof of systematic violation 
of the Statutes of Eton juid the intentions of the Founder is 
complete. It now remains to b<‘- shoAvn what arc the services 
0 ,ctually remlc'ed by the teaching of Fton College to the 
highest class of society in this country; and in this inquiry 
W(? shall not coniine our remarks to Eton, as ue are now 
enabled by the \aluable ltc]iort and EAidetK'c recently laid 
bef(*re Parllanienl to extend them to most of the great Public 
Schools of England. 

We concluded the article to which we have just referred 
by suggesting the aj)])ointment of a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry as the best mode of satisfying the just misgivings of 
the public. The subject was taken uj) in Parliament by Mr. 
Crant DntF, and a Royal (hunmission has since sat, consisting 
ot Ford (Uarendon, Ford Devon, Ford Fyttclton, the Hon. E. 
Twisleton, Sir Stafliu'd iSforthcote, Professor Thom])son, and 
Mr. H. H. Vaughan—a list of names ha]>pily combining 
academical and scholastic knowledge wdth that ol’tjie cultivated 
man of the world, and calculated in every w ay t(» secure public 
ct)nfidcnce. The inquiry has been extended to nine schools 
sufficiently illustrative, when taken together, of the ])ublic- 
school system in its different phases,—Eton, Harrow, Win¬ 
chester, Westminster, Rugby, Charter House, Shrewsbury, 
St. Paul’s, and Merchant Taylors’. A large body of evidence 
has been taken, both orally and by the circulation of printed 
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papers of questions; besides which the Commissioners have 
personally visited and inspected the several scliools. The 
result is a well-written, interesting and valuable Rc})ort, which, 
whether the exact recommendations of the Commissioners are 
carried into effect or not, will certainly afford instructive sug¬ 
gestions, as well as a great mass of useful information, to those 
who may be engaged, either as practical administrators or as 
inquirers, on a subject which is now beginning to attract its 
due share of notice, and, perhaps for the first time, to undergo 
rational and comprehensive investigation. 

The schools subjected to the inquiry are all more or less 
endowed. Institutions supported merely by private eiitcr- 
])ri8e could not, unless there were reason to apprehend criminal 
abuse, be legitimately made the subject of a State investigation. 
Endowments, on the contrary, though originally flowing from 
the gifts or bequests of private founders, are maintained by the 
act of the State, which specially enlarges, in these cases, the 
testamentary power, and suspends the law forbidding per]>etui- 
ties, and which, consequently, is not only authorised, but bound 
as a matter of‘ duty, to ascertain from time to time that the 
foundations aye operating for the benefit of the community. But 
the endowments, though the ostensible ground and justification 
of the inquiry, are not, in the ju’csent instance, the really 
important object. The revenues of Eton and Winchester are 
large; but those of Harrow, which stands second to Eton in 
imi»ortanee for the purposes of the ])resent investigation, are 
very small, and far inferior in amount to those of Tunbridge 
and some other endowed schools. The really important object 
of this inquiry is the public-school system of education, which 
the nine schools selected by the Government, especially Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester, formed, and still, by their in¬ 
fluence and their hold on jmblic opinion, in great measure 
regulate and determine. To this momentous subject, therefore, 
we shall mainly turn our attention on the })resent occasion. 

With regard to the administration of the endowments avc 
need only say at i)re8ent that the call for investigation has 
been justified. In almost all endowed institutions, where 
the management of the property is vested in the hands of 
a portion of* the foundation, a malady ensues which we may 
describe as a determination of money to the head. In the 
case of Eton, as in many similar cases, this malady has 
engendered a system of letting the common ])roperty of 
the foundation on leases with fines, the fines being put, 
without a shadow of statutable authority, into the pockets of 
the Provost and Fellows. Thus the College, the sinecurist 
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part of the institution, was bein^ fattened while the useful 
])art, the school, was being starved. The school f)art of the 
foundation is now far more equitably treated, and has risen 
from the wretched^state in which it was twenty or thirty 
years ago into a very flourishing condition, so that admission 
to it has become an object of desire and ambition instead of 
being a degradation. ^ The practice of taking fines, however, 
and dividing them among the Provost and Fellows, is still con¬ 
tinued; but the Commissioners recommend that it bo abolished, 
that the leases lx; run out as speedily as possible, and the fines 
brought into the general account, proper arrangements being 
made for the j)rotection of vested interests in the process. They 
further recommend that the payments still rerjuired of the 
scholars on the foundation, contrary to the intentions of the 
founder, be discontinued. The present Provost and Fellows 
have of course inherited the existing system of adininivStration 
from earl)", ]:>erhaps the earliest times, and arc entitled to tlie 
benefit of that plea. They are also entitled to plead • dcsuc- 
‘ tilde ’ in defence of deviations from the obsolete regulations 
of mediieval statutes, though a self-dispensing power, of 
uncertain latitude, is a most objectionable mode of relaxing 
obligations to the strict observance of which the person in 
([uestiou has bound himself by oath. This jilea must, however, 
be limited to the case of regulations really obsolete; and, to re¬ 
deem it from the suspicion of fraud, it must be accompanied 
by ])j'oof of a disi)osition to prefer the sjnrit to the letter ol‘ the 
statutes in the interest ol' others as well as in your own. It 
cannot be heard in defence of the Governing Body of a Foun¬ 
dation, when they are ]>aying to other people ironical stipends 
on the scnle fixed in mediieval statutes, and jmtting the bulk 
of the revenues into their own pockets in the shape of fines. 

There is one remark, however, relative to the operation oi‘ 
perpetual endowments wliich must be made here, because it 
furnishes the key to the present situation of our jiublic-school 
system to a greater extent, perhaps, than the Commissioners 
are, or at least than they have shown themselves to be, aware. 
It is in the nature of all endoAved institutions to stereotype, 
too often against all reason, and to the great detriment of the 
community, the system of education, or of whatever else it may 
be, which prevailed at the time of the foundation. This they 
do in two Avays; first, and most obviously, by means of the 
direct regulations of their founders, which are permitted, by a 
mistaken and unkind reverence, to remain unchanged while 
all around has changed; and, secondly, by enabling stipendia¬ 
ries, whose income is wholly or partly iindependent of their 
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popularity and usefulness, to set public opinion at defiance, and 
to indulge with j)ositive or comparative impunity the dislike of 
change, which the very atmosphere that surrounds an ancient 
foundation as well as personal inertness, as apt to engender. 
Education n the University of Oxford during the last century 
and the first years of the present was conducted according to 
the method prescribed by the Statutes of Archbishop Laud. 
TJic system had become a sort of educational liiuseum of 
obsolete antiquities, and the education nominally given under 
it had degenerated into a farce, 

‘Mr. John Scott took his Bachelor’s degree in Hilary Term, on 
the 20th of February, 1770. “An examination for a degree at 
Oxford,” he used to say, “ was a farce in my time. I was examined 
in Hebrew and in history,” “ What is the Hebrew for the place of 
a skull ?” I replied, “ Golgotha.” “Who founded University Col¬ 
lege?” I stated (though, by the way, the point is sometimes doubted) 
“ that King Alfred founded it.” “ Very well. Sir,” said the examiner, 
“ you are competent for your degree.” ’ * 

Sic fortis Etruria crevit. 

Under this system, mth a public-school system to cor¬ 
respond, and not by any superficial or utilitarian metliod—in 
these profound and liberal studies, not in the acquirement of 
frivolous accomplishments or knowledge unworthy of a liberal 
mind—were trained the country gentlemen and Members of 
Parliament whose highly cultivated understandings resisted for 
a century every measure of imiwovernent, political, social, 
economical, and religious, and threw this country, which in the 
previous century had taken the lead in the inarch of progi-ess, 
permanently behind others in not a few (piestions of civi¬ 
lisation. Nothing could have maintained such a state of things 
but immense endowments. Without these the University of 
Oxford must have either ceased to exist, or have condescended 
to attract students and students’ fees, by giving an education in 
accordance with the reijuireraents of the time; and thus, per¬ 
haps, some dark and disastrous pages would have been torn 
from the history of England and of the world. The operation 
of this influence, therefore, is to be carefully noted in ana¬ 
lysing and tracing to its various sources, rational or irrational, 
any system emanating from endowed institutions. And it is 
from richly-endowed institutions, Eton,'Winchester, and West¬ 
minster, that the public-school system, as a system, has mainly 
emanated. The chief modification made in it of late years 
has been through the personal influence of Ur. Arnold, which 


Life of Lord Eldon, by Horace Twiss, vol. i. p. 57. 
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was at first atnbbornJy resisted by ihe old public schools. 
The danger of excessive Conservatism is aggravated wlicn 
the bulk of the endowment is in the hands of a body like the 
Provost and Fellow^? of Eton, or the Warden and Fellows of 
Winchester, who have supreme power over the school, but take 
no active part in the instruction, and who really can scarcely 
be said to have any business but to obstruct. Had Arnold 
been a Head Master of Eton or Winchester, he would never 
liave been })ermitted to commence the reforms in our public- 
school education for which we have so much reason to be 
grateful to his liieuiory. 

In the (licneral Report of the Commissioners we find the 
following j)assagc:— 

‘ If a youth after four or five years spent at school, quits it at 
nineteen, unable to construe an easy bit of Latin or Greek without 
the help of a dictionary, or to write Latin grammatically, almost 
ignorant of geography and of the history of his own country, unac¬ 
quainted with any modern language but his own, and hardly com¬ 
petent to write English correctly, to do a simple sum, or stumble 
through an easy proposition of Euclid, a total stranger to the laws 
which govern the physical world, and to its structure, with an eye 
and hand unpractised in drawing, and without knowing a note of 
music, “with an uncultivated mind and no taste for reading or 
observation, his intellectual education must certainly be accounted 
a failure, though there may be no fault to find with his principle.", 
character, or manners. We by no means intend to repi'oscnt this as 
a type of the ordinary product of English public-school education, 
but speaking both from the evidence we have received and from 
opportunities of ob.^ervation open to all, we must say tliat it is a 
typo much more common than it ought to be, making ample alloAvance 
for the difficulties before referred to, and that the proportion of 
failures is therefore unduly large.’ 

This judgment of the Commissioners derives iidditional 
weight from their general leaning in favour of the school,s, 
and of the classical system of instruction pursued there, and 
from their evident inclination to he kind to intellectual de¬ 
ficiencies in consideration of the moral, social, and physical 
advantages specially incident to ]mhlic-schot)l education. The 
tenor of the most imjtortant part of the evidence would warrant, 
it seems to us, a rather less favourable scTitenee. No one has 
better opportunities of estimating the average results of j)uhlic- 
school education than the Dean and Tutors of Christchurch. 
The Dean is examined by Mr. Vaughan. 

‘ What would you say, first in regard to tlie average number 
of public schools, would be the qualifications of the hoys? For 
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instance, can they write Latin ? I do not mean to say elegantly, but 
correctly; without grammatical mistakes ?—No, generally not. 

‘ I need hardly ask you whether they can write Greek correctly ? 
—never tried them in Greek at the matric^ation examination. 

‘ Can they, if a Greek author is put into their hands, and they are 
allowed to read it once over, construe a passage which does not 
contain words of very rare occurrence and no sentence of a remark¬ 
ably intricate character ?—Do you mean a Greek author they have 
never seen before ? 

‘ Yes.—I can best answer that question by stating that in practice 
Are are obliged to restrict ourselves to books that have been pre¬ 
pared. I do not think wo should get even a tolerable translation of 

book they had not read before. 

‘ Not of any passage ?—If you pointed out an easy passage from 
Xenophon in which there was not the slightest difficulty, perhap-; 
you might; but you would have to select your passage with great 
care; you could not open the book at random and ask them to read 
a Greek passage. \Ye do not get it well done even in the books 
that are prepared, in a great many cases. I am speaking of tllO:^e 
who come up merely to be matriculated, the average boys. 

‘ Now, I have asked you generally with regard to the public 
schools. With respect to Eton, can you tell what is the state of 
classical attainments there?—With their average boys it is very 
much what I have stated. Their Latin prose is certainly not 
elegant or scholarlike; it is exceedingly bad. Even those boys who 
can construe pretty lliiently, when you come to probe them in 
grammar often fail to give satisfactoi'y answers. They often fail ('ven 
when the question is j)ut upon paper and they have plenty of time 
to think. Many of them bring up the w’ords misspelt in the grossest 
manner. 

‘ {Mr. Thompson.) The Greek words are misspelt ?—Yes, grossly 
misspelt.’ * 

The licv. C. W. Sandford, Senior Censor (»f Cliristclnirc.li, 
says in his replies to the paper of questions sent him ))y tlie 
Commissioners: — 

* The great schools appear to me to fulfil very imperfectly the 
task of preparing boys for the University course. I speak of the 
average boys. Such show themselves at matriculation to be very 
badly grounded in the studies which they are to pursue here. Con¬ 
sequently the work of tutors consists in a great measure in teacliing 
the more rudiments of Latin and Greek. In fact, they have to 
teach what ought to have been taught in the lower forms at school. 
Geography, ancient and English history, arithmetic, Euclid, and 
algebra, are subjects of which young men entering upon the Uni¬ 
versity course ought not to be ignorant; yet, if these subjects have 
been taught in the schools, they have been learnt imperfectly; for 
very little is known of them by the mass of men who are resident 
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here. The majority of men who enter the University appear to 
have few intellectual tastes. It is not, as some assert, that they are 
prevented, by being compelled to study the classics, from following 
their natural bent, b\j[t that all intellectual effort is irksome to 
them.’ 

Some fifty or sixty young men matriculate at Cbristchurch 
in the course of each year. Of these about ten, according to 
Mr. Sandford, would read for honours in classics. Such men 
would be able ^ to construe with tolerable correctness a new 
‘ passage from any Latin and (Jreek author, translate a piece of 
‘ easy English prose into tolerable Latin, and answer correctly 
‘ simple grammatical and etymological questions in Latin and 
‘ Orcck.’ The other forty or fifty would not. It woidd be 
useless to try them at matriculation in an unseen passage, 
"^riiey are examined in arithmetic, but not in Euclid or algebra ; 
their answers to the questions in arithmetic, not encouraging 
the examiners to proceed to the higher sulqects. The candi¬ 
dates for matriculation are not examined in religious knowledge. 
But at the end of every term the junior members of Christ¬ 
church are examined in some portion of the IS'cw Testament. 
Mr. Sandford deposes that ‘ the answers i>f the mass of the 
‘ men are not better than what we might ex])cct from the 
‘ u[)per classes of our ]>aroclnal schools,’ and tliat ‘ very fi-vv 

* have the knowledge of the Bible that a Christian gentleman 

* should have, nor do many show a desire to increase their 

* knowledge.’ * 

The evidence of the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, J unior Censt)r of 
Christchurch, is to the same eftcct. 

‘ Tlie average men bring up but small results of the training to 
which they have been subjected for years. There is a general want 
of accuracy in their work; even the rudimentary knowledge of 
grammar and Latin prose writing is far less than it ought to be. 
I fear that the elementary schools send the little boys up to the 
public schools in a very unprepared state, and that the public 
schools, to a great extent, assume that the boys arc fairly grounded 
when it is not the case.’ 

Mr. Kitchin complains of ‘ considerable deficiency in sucli 
‘ rudimentary matters as English compo,sition, spelling and 

* arithmetic,’ and states that the University course of teaching 
is * much hampered by the crude slate of the men subjected to 
‘ it, and by the necessity of supplementing the shortcomings of 
‘ school education.’ One sentence in this part of his evidence 
is particularly ominous. 
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* We feel that the most we can do for men who come up deficient 
in knowledge of grammar, history, language, &c., is to provide 
something for them to do ; the time for real progress seems, in many 
cases, to be absolutely past.' ^ 

The result is, that the time spent at the University is em¬ 
ployed, not in acquiring knowledge of a higher kind, but in 
malting up lor the shortcomings of the school. 

‘ Consequeutly,’ says Mr. Kitchin, * it appears to me that the 
University is obliged to spend much of her energies ou matters 
which do not properly beloug to her. If one is of opinion that 
eight or ten years spent chiefly in the elements of Latin and Greek 
ought to have been enough to secure a fair knowledge of grammar, 
then one cannot help regretting the weight which presses on us. 
But I am aware that many think otherwise, consider such a repeti¬ 
tion of rudiments good, and call it a general education. As a matter 
of fact, a couple of plays of Euripides, a little Virgil, two books of 
Euclid, or the like, form the occupation of a large part of our men 
during their first University year 3 and I cannot consider this a satis¬ 
factory state of things, especially as not a few fail in passing their 
examination in these subjects.’ 

Mr. Kitchin thinks that of the ordinary men (that is, of 
those who do not go in for scholarships, and thus become 
exempt from the common entrance examination) ‘ a quarter 
^ might j)ossibly steer their way through an unseen passage in 
* Greek Avith fair success, and tliat rather a larger number 
‘ might manage an ordinary piece of Latin.’ He states that 
about oue piece of Latin prose in four is free from bad blunders, 
and agrees with the Dean and tlie Senior Censor as to tlic in¬ 
accuracy of tlie answers to siraide grammar questions. The 
standard of the matriculation examination is ‘very low’ and 
solely intendetl to prove that men ‘ have a fair chance of after- 
‘ wards passing responsions,’ and ‘ there is every wish on the 
^ })art of the examiners to admit the men ; ’ yet in the year i860 
one-third of tire whole number of candidates Avas rejected.* 

The tutors of University College have also good ojrpor- 
tunitics of forming an opinion on the education of the ordinary 
men from Eton and other public schools. The IleA . W. llcdlcy, 
long an eminent tutor of University College, complains that the 
University is, to a great extent, injuriously affected by the ill- 
prepared state in which the majority of the students come. His 
eAudence on this point tallies pretty nearly Avith that of the au¬ 
thorities of Cliristchurch. He is not able to say exactly what 
proj)ortion of the ordinary men, who are not candidates for scho¬ 
larships, would be able at matriculation to translate a new pas- 
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Kage of a Latin or Greek author. At his own college such a test 
is considered much too severe. ‘ The college would he left half 
‘ empty if it were insisted on.’ He lays especial blame on the 
schools in regard to ih’ithmetic and mathematics, through the 
failure to enforce wliicli at the schools he says many a good 
mathematician has been lost. The general acquaintance with 
history he describes as very meagre, and the acquaintance 
ndth geography the same; the acquaintance with religious 
knowledge as very unequal, sometimes very creditable, some¬ 
times next to nothing. Ho distinguishes between the dif¬ 
ferent ])ublic schools and between the public and private schools. 

‘ Tliero is a marked difference between schools. I have often 
thought that I could detect the school in the boys’ work. One public 
school (Shrewsbury) sends out good scholars, but, as a rule, the boys 
know nothing more. In another (Rugby), the training is more 
general, and the range somewhat extensive. In another of great 
eminence (Eton), the mass of boys sent out are very ignorant in¬ 
deed ; those who distinguish themselves owe it, I fancy, very much 
to their natural ability, and to teaching of a very special kind.’* 

Mr. Ncate, M.P. for Oxford, says with truth, that in one 
way he is es])ecially entitled to ja’onounce an opinion on the 
subject of English edneation, liaving been himself cliielly 
educated in Erance, and having had for more than thirty years 
the opjjortunity of judging of the results of the best English 
education at the examinations for fcll()\\\shi])s at Oriel, of which 
college he is a Fellow. His estimate of the grand result of 
education at a classical school and Oxford, as at present con¬ 
ducted, is given in these Avords ;— 

‘ I do not hesitate to say, that the great majority of those who 
take a degree in Oxford, after having spent ten or twelve years of 
their life in the all but exclusive study of Latin and Greek, are 
unable to construe off-hand the easiest passages in cither language (if 
they have never seen them before); and that their Latin writiu*: is 
almost invariably such as would under the old school system have 
subjected them to a flogging, as boys of twelve yeai's old ; and those 
who take first classes often make such mistakes as make it difiicult to 
understand how they got simply a degree.’f 

Oxford probably furnishes better eAddence of the ordinary 
results of public-school edneation than Cambridge. Mr. .1. L. 
Hammond, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
says that the large })ublic schools patronized by the Avealthy 
‘ are represented at I'riiiity C'ollege, by a very mixed collection 
^ of good, bad, and indifferent, ap}»arently supplied from every 


* Report, vol. ii. p. 16, 17. 
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‘ form, and certainly with great diversities of character and ca- 
‘ pacdty.’ The most ignorant and the worst prepared of those who 
come up to Trinity are, in his opinion, those who, immediatclx 
before coming to the University, have been under the care ol* 
private tutors; a large proportion of whom, however, we must in 
justice to the much-abused class of private tutors observe, are 
l)ad subjects thrown off in the middle of their course from the 
j)ublic schools. His estimate of the classical attainments f)f 
youths at their entrance into the University generally seems 
higher than that of the Oxford witnesses. He thinks that sixty 
per cent, (including, we presume, the honour men as well as the 
rest) would construe with tolerable correctness a new passage 
from an easy Latin author; and about forty per cent, a similar 
passage from an easy Greek author; that twenty-five or thirl v 
per cent, would translate a piece of English prose tolerably into 
‘ grammatical but not idiomatic ’ Latin ; and that about fifty 
per cent, would answer correctly ‘ ver^ simple grammatical and 
etymological questions ’ (the italics are his own) on Latin and 
Greek; leaving half the number of those >\'ho have a classical 
education unable to ansAver very shnple grammatical questions 
on the classical languages. Mr. Hammond cannot state ])ar- 
ticularly Avhat is the acquaintance of Freshmen Avith ancient 
and itlnglish history, geography, or religious knoAvledge; but. 
he says that a large proportion, including many from large 
])ublic schools, have but a small and inaccurate knowledge of 
arithmetic, Euclid, and elementary algebra. This, he adds, i.s 
the Aveakest point in the education given at the public 
schools.* 

The licv. J. B. Mayor, tutor of St. John’s College, in 
ansAver to a question as to the attainments of young men comiTig 
up for matriculation in the several subjects, says— 

‘ that not more than two-thirds of those Avho come up for matri¬ 
culation could construe an easy passage from a Latin author, ami 
not more than a third an easy passage from a Greek author, Avliich 
they had not seen before. Probably about the same proportion 
might be able to translate into Latin and answer (^easy) philological 
questions. My impression is that more is knoAvn of ancient than 
English history, but the majority arc very ignorant of both, as well 
as of geography.’! 

The general impressions of some Avitnesses are more favour¬ 
able. Professor Rawlinson, for instance, formerly tutor of 
Exeter College, thinks that ‘ the education given at the schools 
‘ from which Oxford is fed does in the main satisfactorily fulfil 
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‘ the purpose of preparing boys for the University course, both 
‘ in respect of the studies which they are expected to pursue 
‘ at the University, and of the subjects not studied here, of 
‘ which a young mad entering upon the University course 
‘ should not be ignorant.’ But when we come to details, even 
he admits that a third of the candidates for matriculation w'ere 
unable to construe with tolerable correctness a new 2 )assage 
from an easy Greek or Latin author. The religious know¬ 
ledge, he says, was generally fair; but on arithmetic, mathe¬ 
matics, ancient or English history, they did not examine. 
Giving the higher classes of the public schools the preference 
over those of the private schools, he subjoins that this judg¬ 
ment will not hold good as regards the lower classes :—‘ On 
‘ the contrary, of the boys who come up to us from schools, 

‘ the worst taught, the most absolutely ignorant, arc those who 
‘ come uji from the lower classes of the largest of our ])ublic 
‘ schools. In tnanner, often all that one could wish; in know- 
- ledge, they are absolute ignoramuses.’* This remark a})j)ears 
s])ecially j)ointed at Eton; and Professor Rawlinson a]) 2 )ears 
inclined t(» assign, as the cause of the evil, the inordinate size 
()t‘ the classes at that school. We are at present concerned 
only with the fact. 

A\'^ith regard to mathematics, the evidence of Prt)fcssor Price, 
the most experienced teacher of the subject in Oxford, is impor¬ 
tant. He states that the young men from public schools are far 
worse 2 )rej)ared than those from <tther schools and private tutors : 

‘ Seldom do T meet with young men from the |)ublic schools 
‘ who know more than the bare elements of mathematics; 

‘ Avhereas others have gone through a sound course of geometry, 

‘ which I take to be a most excellent disci])linary exercise, and 
‘ Inue often well studied the j)rinci 2 )les of the modern analy- 
‘ tical methods.’ In corroboration of this statement. Professor 
Pric.e observes that the Junior Mathematical Scholarship), Avhich 
comes early in the University course, and must be gained in 
great measure by knowledge acquired at school, has never 
been won by a public school man; whereas the Senior Schohar- 
shi]), coming after the degree, has been won by public school 
men several times, f 

Using the same liberty which is taken by the Commissioners 
of s})eafong not only from the S])ccific evidence before ns, but 
from op)j)ortunities of observation oj)en to all, we may })retty 
confidently state the general results of our pircsent system of 
public school education. A small number of boys come away 
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very good classical scholars, with all the peculiar faculties of 
mind, and the highly cultivated taste, which a training in clas¬ 
sical scholarship bestows. A much smaller number come away 
tolerable matliematicians. A considerate number come away 
decent scholars ; and a few more with the rudiments of mathe¬ 
matics. But the majority come away so deficient in scholar¬ 
ship as n<.)t to be able to construe at sight even an easy piece 
of a Latin, much less oi’ a Greek, author, which they have not, 
seen before; almost entirely ignorant of mathematics, and not 
unfrequently of common arithmetic; with a very slight know¬ 
ledge of perhaps one modern language, unaccompanied by any 
knowledge of the literature contained in it; and in all other 
respects destitute of any information, or trained facilities of 
acquiring information, wliich can conduce either to their'^uscful- 
ncss or ha})piness in after life. 

Now it is idle to say that this is not a state ol’ things which 
calls for anxious investigation. And there can be no doubt 
that it is due in great measure to the almost exclusive predo¬ 
minance of the study of Greek and Latin commenced in child¬ 
hood and continued to the age of twenty-two or twenty-three, 
when the mass of men go out into the world and close their 
books for life. The question whether Greek and Latin 
are to retain this predominance, is really the one which all 
engaged in conducting education, or interested in impremng it, 
are called upon dispassionately to consider. They are the 
more urgently called upon to do so, because education is now 
advancing among the lower and middle classes; and if timely 
measures are not taken, we shall have the sj)pctacic of an igno¬ 
rant gentry at the head of an educated people. 

it is evident that circumstances are much changed since the 
sixteenth century, when the classical languages became the 
staple of education. At that time th(.>se languages were the 
key to all the philosophy, all the history, all the science, all the 
dramatic poetry, and almost all the other j)oetry worthy of the 
name that the world possessed. Even the Bible was accessible 
only in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. And it was as the key to 
these treasures that the languages were then taught: not as a 
system of jhilological gymnastics—an idea which arose at a 
later period, when it had become requisite to find a reason for 
an enormous expenditure of time and energy on that which 
hatl come to be comparatively of little intrinsic value. Our 
earliest grammars call boys to the study of the languages in 
which were contained ^ great treasures of wisdom,’ not to the 
salutary use of literary dumbbells to strengthen the muscles of 
the mind. The classics were then, in fact, the only subjects of 
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education. They were the subjects of education for women as 
well as for men; and there was nothin^i^ f)eculiarly masculine 
in the education of Lady .fane Grey and the group of learned 
women of whom slie^orms one. AVe need not say hoAv much 
all this is now changed. The classical languages remain peer¬ 
less, perhaps, in beauty, as they certainly are in regularity of 
structure; though necessarily wanting in (5ompass from their 
inability to expand with the enlargement and mu]ti])lication of 
our ideas. But of the substance of ancient jhilosopby and 
.science there is probably no appreciable ])urt which has not 
been either sn])erseded or completely absorbed into the Avorks 
of modern philo 80 ]>hcrs J^d scientific men ; so that the study of 
the ancient systems, apart from the graces of form and lan¬ 
guage, is, to any but those who write the history oi‘ philosophy 
and science, rather a matter of intellectual curio.‘iity than of 
real instruction. The history of Greece and Koine may be 
read, cej’tainly not so AA^ell as in the originals, but very well, 
and with the addition of a great amount ot‘ lu't'essarA^ coimnent 
and illustration, as well as Avith a full view of its relations to 
modern history, in the works of modern Avriters; while modern 
history, an hich in the sixteenth century w-as represented only 
by dry, utterly unphilosophic, and often ])ucrHc chronicles, has 
now become a body both of facts and of philoso[)hy, AA'hhdi, even 
apart from the greater ncanicss of the interest, throws the 
annals of the ancient republics completely into the shade. Of 
poetry and its half-sister oratory, the same thing may be said, 
though not wdth e([ual force. In this dcjiartinent the value of 
the ancients compared Avith the moderns remains greater, 
because poetry and oratory are not, like ]>hilosophy and science, 
suj)erseded by the increased knoAvledge and extended imiuiries 
of later giaicrations: rather, perhaps, primitive siiu])licity of 
thought and feeling has certain advantages over more highly 
civilised and more scientific times. Yet few would .say that it 
was Avorth while for the mere purpose of poetic culture to 
spend years in acquiring a very limited poAver of reading the 
ancient ])oots while the great English ])oets might be read in 
the mother tongue, and the great }K)ets of the other European 
nations in tongues cayiablc, each of them, of being ])retty Avell 
mastered in a year. The mass of English gentlemen have 
read utuler coercion yiortions of a small number of Greek and 
Latin poets. They are at the same lime ignorant oi* Shak- 
speare and Milton. This may he in some sense high culture: 
high poetic culture, with reference to the |K)ctic literature of 
the present day, it assuredly is not. 

Now it so hapyiens that the system of our great public schools. 
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Winchester, Eton, and Westminster, was fixed just at the period 
when classical studies were reviving, and when the classics were 
accofdingly coming into vogue as the great instruments of 
education. The stress laid on the study^ of ‘ grammatica ’ (a 
tenn which would be inadequately translated by ‘ grammar ’) 
in tlic statutes of the twin foundations of William of Wykeham 
(tenq). Rich. II.) may be regarded as tlie faint dawn of the 
Renaissance in this country, half a century after the Latin 
poems of Petrarch. Winchester and New College w^orc the 
type which was exactly rejjroduced by the founder of Eton and 
King’s. Westminster followed in the same track. These great 
Bcho()ls, by their predominating infiuRice, moulded the system 
of public-school education in England. They not only moulded 
it, but they fixed it ])ermanently in the form belonging to the 
age of which they were themselves the offspring. Their 
statutes, if they were not very scrupulously observed in cases 
where they conflicted w-jlh the personal convenience or interest 
of the members of the governing body, were pretty scrnj)u- 
lously observed so far as they limited the duties and confined 
the subjects of education. Their endowments enabled them to 
defy, almost to any extent they jdeased, the jwessure of imblic 
o])inion, and to disregard the changing circumstam'-es and 
grt)wing exigencies of the times. They had established a con¬ 
nexion among the Avealthy and powerful, Avhich compelled all 
other jflaces of education pretending to a fashionable character 
to conform to their example, and they were thus further secured 
Jigainst damaging rivalry and importunate desires of reform. 
The conservatism, Avhich is the ])revailing spirit of all ancient 
and wealthy foundations, found in them its peculiar scat: and 
lest an active sense of duty on the part of those atitually engaged 
in the work of education should breed innovating propensities, 
the masters were ])laced under the superincumbent weight of 
governing bodies external to the school, and unconnected with 
its work—of colleges, consisting of elderly sinecurists in the 
case of Eton and Winchester, and of a Cathedral Chapter in 
the case of Westminster. 

Thus, the dominant ])osition which the classical languages 
at present hold among the subjects of public school education 
may be said to be, in great measure, the consequence of a 
combination of historical accidents. We do not mean to say 
that this, if true, is decisive of the question before us. It may 
be, of course, that accident has led us to that which is really 
the best—unapproachably the best—instrument of education. 
Accident has led to many discoveries in all departments which 
reason has confirmed. But we mean to say that the results 
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of accident are not the results of the deliberate wisdom of 
our forefathers, much less of the deliberate wisdom of man¬ 
kind. We shall perhaps be told that the accidental discovery 
in this instance has been confirmed, if not by the sentence of 
speculative reason, at least by the sentence of experience tacitly 
expressed tlirough the universal acquiescence of society in the 
dominant system. But we must answer that no appeal has 
ever been made to that sort of experience from which alone 
sound inferences can be drawn. No system has been tried 
but one; and even as to that one, the social prejudice has 
been so strong as almost to preclude any free expression of 
discontent. Inquiries as to the best mode of education are 
subject to the same laws of rational deduction and experiment 
as Inquiries into scientific phenomena, or any other matter; 
and haphazard conclusions, however fortified by prejudice, are 
to bo rejected in all matters alike. If the experience which 
decides in favour of the present system of public school educa¬ 
tion is a free and unbiassed experience, such as would be 
allowed to determine any other question, let it have its due 
weight; but if it is not a free and unbiassed experience, or 
suc'li as would be allowed to determine any other question, let 
us liave the sense and courage frankly to rate it at its true 
value. 

If the value of the classics relatively to other subjects of 
education has declined since the time when the present system 
was introduced, the difficulty of learning them has in some 
respects increased. Latin was at that tune not a dead lan¬ 
guage. It was the language of educated Europe to a much 
greater degree than Erench is now. And both the Latin and 
(ireelc authors were objects of such very keen and general 
interest—conversation in all educated circles was so full of 
them—that the student must have had some of the advantages 
which the student of a foreign language has when residing in 
the country in which it is spoken, and in a circle where its 
literature is a constant subject of interest and conversation. 
I’hc cx])ulsion of the classics from ordinary conversation, by 
tiie keener interest felt in modern literature and the ascendancy 
of modern ideas, has made the classics dead in the full sense of 
the term, and rendered the effort of the learner more irksome 
by stripping him of an indirect but powerful and ever-present 
aid. 

On the other hand, as our object is not to decide this great 
jtroblcm, but simply to insist on the necessiW of fairly grap- 
1)1 ing with it and solving it by sense, not by prejudice, we will 
admit that the very predominance of the classics for so long a 
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time in our system of education has rendered a knowledge of 
them almost indispensable as a key to a good deal of our own 
literature, and to a good many of our own ideas. The political 
character and sentiments of the aristoc^'atic statesmen of the 
last century were notably formed on the model of classical 
antiquity. Ilomcr and Virgil were almost their Bible ; and in 
their debates, a classical quotation was received wnth favour, 
not only as a proof of high culture and a display of ingenuity, 
but as an appeal to the public opinion of the ancients, in ^vhom 
the highest moral and political wisdom was supposed to reside. 
But it is true not only of this peculiar group of ])ublic men, 
but of Englishmen of the higher classes generally, that the 
idtsas and sentiments of classical antiquity form not the hjast 
influential of the elements of which their political and intellectual 
character is composed. As to our language, we need hardly 
say that, if the knowdedge of (xreck and Latin among our 
upper classes w^cre lost, it would become (as unfortunately it 
is to ^s'^omcn and to the mass of the peojdc already) a strange 
collection of inex])rcssivc symbols requiring a commentary to 
give them any meaning beyond that of the mere arbitrary 
connexion wdth the objects which they denote. This, however, 
is a matter Avhich, we may be sure, will take care of itself, 
d'hc only rational course is, to consider what is the best educa¬ 
tion for English youth, and whatever it may be, to adopt it. 
We may be avcII assured that no part of human knowledge 
which is really valuable, Avill be allowed to })erlsh. It is 
difficult to ]>rcdict Avhat destinies may yet be rescrvc'd for the 
(trcck and Latin languages, or hoAV far their unequalled regu¬ 
larity and precision may give them a preference as the organs 
ol’ thought for ])urposes specially requiring regularity and ])re- 
eision in the Larwiuiau e.ompetition of languages for ascen¬ 
dancy among mankind. But Avhatcvcr these destinies may bo, 
they Avill be fulfilled by the same natural agetudes Avlueh do- 
teriuine. the relative value of all departments of hnowledge in 
the Avorld at laxge. The rational object of our inquiry, Ave 
repeat, is not the ultimate position of the classical languages, 
but the best education under present circumstances for English 
youth. 

We are fortunate in liaving among the communications 
addressed to tlie Commission one containing a defence of the 
cliissical system on jsriiu^ijdc liy the very jierson Avhom, as per¬ 
haps the most eminent living example of the classical training, 
Ave should have outscIacs most desired to put into the Avitness- 
box. nightly conceiving that to judge betAveen tlie classical 
and other modes of education will be the most important 
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business of the Commission, Mr. Gladstone states his view of 
the subject in these words:— 

‘ Now I come to the question of organic rashness. Tlie low utili¬ 
tarian argument in ma^er of education, for giving it what is termed 
a practical direction, is so plausible that I think wo may on the whole 
be thankful that the instincts of the country have resisted what in 
argument it has been ill able to refute. We still hold by the classical 
training as the basis of a liberal education ; parents dispose of their 
children in early youth accordingly; but if they were asked why 
they did so, it is probable they would give lamentably weak or un¬ 
worthy reasons for it, such for example as that the public schools and 
universities open the way to desirable acquaintances, and what is 
termed “ good society. ” Your Commission will not, 1 presume, be 
able to pass by this question, but will have to look it in the face, 
and to proceed cither upon a distinct affirmative'- or a substantial 
negative ol‘ the proposition that the classical training i.s the proper 
basis of a liberal education. Between these alternatives I hope you 
will hold by affirmation and reject negation. But the reason why I 
trouble you u])ou the subject is this, tliat 1 think the friends of this 
principle have usually rather blinked the discussion, and have been 
content with making terms of compromise, by way of buying off the 
adversary, which miglit be in tlieinselves reasonable, were it not 
that they soinotimos seem to be taken as mere instalments of a trans¬ 
action intended in tlio long run to swallow up the principle itself. 
Wliat 1 feci is, th.at the relation of pure science, natural science, 
modern languages, modern history, and the rest, to the old classical 
training ought to be ibunded on a principle, and that these competing 
branches of instruction ought not to be treated simply as importunate 
creditors that take one shilling in the pound to-day because they 
hope! to get another shilling to-morrow, and in the meantime have a 
recognition ol‘ their title. This recognition of title is just what I 
would refuse: I deny tlieir right to a parallel or equal position ; their 
true position is ancillary, and as ancillary it ought to be limited and 
restrained without scruple as much as a regard to the paramount 
mutter of education may dictate. 

‘But why, after all, is the classical training paramount? Is it be¬ 
cause wc find it established ? because it improves memory or taste, or 
gives precision, or develops the faculty of speech? All these are but 
partial and fragmentary statements, so many narrow glimpses of a 
great and com[)rehensive truth. That truth I take to be, that the 
modern European civilisation, from the middle age downwards, is 
the compourifl of two great factors, the Christian religion for the 
spirit of man, and the Greek (and in a secondary degree the Roman) 
discipline for his mind and intellect. St. Paul is the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and in his own person a symbol of this great wedding. 
The place, for example, of Aristotle and Plavo in Christian educa¬ 
tion is not arbitrary, nor in principle mutable. The materials of 
what we call classical training were prepared, and we have a right 
to say were advisedly and providentially prepared, in o|^der that it 
might become, not a mere adjunct, but (in mathematical phrase) the 
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complement of Christianity in its application to the culture of the 
human being, as a being formed both for this world and for the 
world to come.’ {JReport, vol. ii. p. 42.) 

In commenting on this passage, let us first remark, that we 
desire no ‘organic rashness,’ nor any violent changes in so 
sensitive a subject as education, but only to give reason and 
the real results of experience a fair hearing against the con¬ 
servatism, not to say the bigotry, of old endowed institutions. 1 n 
the second place, let us say, that ‘ a low utilitarianism ’ is as far 
from our wishes as from those of Mr. Gladstone. But between 
uselessness and utilitarianism there is a middle term, useful¬ 
ness ; and we are not quite sure that this alternative has been 
distinctly present to the minds of those who, from their fear 
of lapsing into utilitarianism, refuse to question the merits of 
the present system. And in the third place, let us guard 
against the fallacy intimately connected with the phrase ‘ utili¬ 
tarian,’ which assumes, that because a man at the end of his 
course of education knows nothing practically useful, he must 
have some knowledge, or some recondite intellectual treasure, 
transcending all j)ractical utility. The ‘ pass-man ’ or ‘ poll- 
‘ man,’ to use the University phrase, -who has studied notliing 
but the modicum of classics Avhich he brings up for his exa¬ 
mination, is destitute not only of all useful knowledge, but of 
all knowledge, of all taste for knowledge, and almost of all 
capacity, except that which nature has given, for acquiring it. 
The result is, not one invisible to vulgar eyes, and visible to 
the initiated alone. It is nothing. It is sometimes really 
worse than nothing, so far as the course of educati(.)n is con¬ 
cerned.. For so many years of enforced labour, at what to a 
great many boys and young men is really a hopeless as well 
as a repulsive task, must often destroy whatever appetite for 
knowledge nature may have implanted in the victim’s mind. 
The common language on the subject suggests that though, 
as the result of an expenditure of some twelve years, and of 
some two or three thousand pounds on the study of Greek and 
Latin, an English gentleman knows nothing worth mentioning, 
either of Greek or Latin, and though he is ignorant of every¬ 
thing besides, he has acquired some mental instrument of in¬ 
estimable value, which will enable him to acquire with peculiar 
facility, and to digest with peculiar completeness, any kind of 
knowledge which may be practically useful to him In life. 
How' often, we would ask, among the mass of our gentry who 
haN c received a public school and University education, is this 
instrument employed ? 

Mr. Gladstone admits that parents in general, if asked why 
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they sent their sons to classical schools, would give lamentably 
weak and unworthy reasons, that they might even have nothing 
better to say than that the classicjd schools and universities 
opened the way to desirable acquaintances, and to what is termed 
good society. When the mass of men, and educated men, can 
give no reasons but such as are lamentably weak and unworthy 
for following a particular course in a matter to which, as it 
most deeply affects their dearest interests, their attention must 
have been turned, it breeds in us a suspicion that, to say the 
least of it, the reasons for that course are not discernible by 
ordinary minds. ‘ Instinct ’ is a very convenient word, but it 
belongs not so much to men as to animals, treading without 
reflection the familiar j)ath, even though it may have ceased 
to be expedient. The only instin<;t worthy of men is one 
ca})able of being resolved into sound reasons. And what is the 
reason into which Mr. Gladstone resolves this instinct, the dic¬ 
tates of which he thinks superior, we may almost say, to common 
sense? It is a reason which we will venture to say not one 
j)arent in ten thousand would have given, and which, now that 
it is given, we will venture to say not one parent in ten thou¬ 
sand will appreciate. It is a statement of an assumed fact, 
viz., that the modern European civilisation from the middle 
age downwai’ds is the compound of two great factors, the 
Christian religion for the spirit of man, and the Greek and 
lioraan discipline for his mind and intellect (science and 
modern philosophy having no part in the matter); coupled 
with an assertion that this arrangement is not human but 
divine, that it was consecrated by the union of Greek learn¬ 
ing with Cliristiardty in the j)erson of 8t. Paul, and that 
it is immutably fixed by the decree of Providence to the end 
of time. Surely if there ever was a decree of Providence 
which to the unenlightened eye of man nnght seem arbitrary 
and partial, it is this. It is suspended during the whole of 
the middle ages, and since the close of the middle ages, it 
takes effect in England only in favour of those educated at 
certain schools founded and endowed at a particular period, 
and such of the other schools as are under their influence. In 
continental Christeridom it can hardly be said to have taken 
effect at all, for on the continent generally, though Latin may 
be said to be an essential element of upper class education, the 
same can scarcely be said of Greek; while even in the case of the 
English public schools (especially of Et)n) it would be rather 
the reverse of the truth to say that Greek had held the ])rimary 
and Latin the secondary place. Mr. Gladstone says that in 
principle the place of Aristotle in Christian education is not 
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mutable. Tn fact, however, as he well knows, Aristotle was 
for a long time the tyrant of the human mind: an arrangement 
which scoined jjrovidential and immutable to the advocates of 
the scholastic system, who, in the onceffamous controversies 
between the ‘Greeks’ and the ‘Trojans,’ opposed the intro¬ 
duction of the new classical xsystem of education with the same 
tenacity with which the advocates of the classical system now 
oppose the introduction of the new instruments of education 
afforded by the growth of modern literature and science. We 
confess that this sort of reasoning, verging very closely on the 
mystical, affords ns little satisfaction. The union ol‘ Greek 
learning and (ios])el teaching in an A]) 0 stlc docs not reconcile 
us to ihe ex{)enditurc of a large portion of a ]>oy’s time, and 
the waste of a large amount of his energies, in writing bad 
Greek Iambics. It is easy to cite Providence. But Pro¬ 
vidence, in ordinary affairs, maJccs knmvn its couiuals lo man 
only through his reason: and our reason tells us not that we 
should cling religiously for ever lo the .‘System of education 
which naturally prevailed at the j^eriod of tlie revival of learn¬ 
ing, but that, tlie whole intellectual world having been changed 
by the rise of a new literature and .a nen science, tlie .sy.stcm 
of edncaiion should undergo some corrcsjtouding change. 

Mr. (xlad,stone himself, iruh'cd, ]irocecds to guard his prin¬ 
ciple against indiscreet application in a way which seems to 
show that he feels a i'cd?irtw ad absiu-ditm \ )yoUy close under his 
lee. ‘ It involves,’ he says, ‘ no extravagant or inconvenient 
‘ assninjition rcxspecting those wlio are f») be educated for trades 
‘ or ])rofessioTis, in which the necessities of sjieelfiti training 
‘ must more or less limit general culture ’—a qualilicalion which 
might be inter])rcted as adinitting that those vvhoha\e any par¬ 
ticular calling in life would be in danger of wasting their time 
by undergoing what is represented as the best general system 
of education. Again, Mr. Gladstone says that his iirineiplc 
‘ leaves open every question turning upon individual ajditudes 
‘ and inaptitudes, and by no means I’cqnires that boys 'without a 
‘ capacity for imbibing any of the spirit of elaxssical culture are 
‘ to be mechanically plied with the instnmients of it after f heir 
‘ unfitness in the particular subject matter has bcexime manifest’ 
—another ([ualification,w')ii(;h appears to open a wdde breach in 
the defences of the classical system, considered as a universal 
system of education fiir the upper classes. 

The Commissioners themselves decide in favour of the re¬ 
tention of the classical system, with qualifications which we 
shall presently mention. Their decision is given in very elo- 
(|uent and forcible language: — 
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* We believe that for the instruction of boys, especially when col¬ 
lected in a largo school, it is material that there should be some one 
principal branch of study, invested with a recognised and, if possible, 
a traditional importance, to which the principal weight should be 
assigned, and the largeSt-share of time and attention given. 

‘ Wo believe that this is necessary in order to concentrate atten¬ 
tion, to stimulate industry, to supply to the whole school a common 
ground of literary interest, and a common path of promotion. 

‘ The study of the classical languages and literature at present 
occupies this position in all the great English schools. It has, as 
we have already observed, the advantage of long possession, an 
advantage so great that we should certainly hesitate to advise 
the dethronement of it, even if we were prepared to recommend a 
successor. 

‘ It is not, however, without reason that the foremost place has in 
fact been assigned to this study. Grammar is the logic of common 
speech, and there are few educated men who are not sensible of the 
advantages they gained as boys from the steady practice of compo¬ 
sition and translation, and from their introduction to etymology. 
The study of literature is the study, not indeed of the physical, but 
of the intellectual and moral world we live in, and of the thoughts, 
lives, and characters of those men whose writings or whose memories 
succeeding generations have thought it worth while to preserve. 

‘AVc are equally convinced that the best materials available to 
Englishmen lor those studies are fnrni&hed by the languages and 
lilcraturo of Greece and Rome. From the regular strnefure of these 
languages, from their logical accuracy of expression, from the com¬ 
parative ease with which their etymology is traced and reduced to 
general laws, from their severe canons of taste and style, from the 
very fact that they arc “ dead,” and have been handed down to us 
directly from the periods of their highest perfection, comparatively 
untouched by the inevitable process of degeneration and decay, they 
are, beyond all doubt, the finest and most serviceable models we have 
lor th(! study of language. As literature they supply the most grace¬ 
ful and some of the noblest poetry, the finest elequonce, the deepest 
philosophy, the wisest historical writing; and these excellences are 
such as to be appreciated keenly, though inadequately, by young 
minds, and to leave, as in fact they do, alasting impression. Besides 
this, it is at least a reasonable opinion that this literature has a 
powerful effect in moulding and animating the statesmanship and 
political life of England. Nor is it to be forgotten that the whole 
civilisation of modern Europe is really built upon the foundations 
laid two thousand years ago by two highly civilised nations on the 
shores of the Mediterranean ; that their languages suppl}’’ the key to 
our modern tongues; their poetry, history, philosophy, and la\v, to 
the poetry and history, the philosophy and jurisprudence, of modern 
times; that this key can seldom be acquired except in youth, and 
that the possession of it, as daily experience proves, and as those 
who have it not will most readily acknowledge, is very far from 
being merely a literary advantage.’ {Report, p. 28.) 
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The case could scarcely be better put. But even so put, it 
seems to us—we mean exactly what w^e say—not conclusive. 
It consists of two propositions, first, that a dominant study is 
necessary, and secondly, that this domjnant study ought tt) be 
Greek and Latin. The first proposition is founded, it will be 
observed, not upon the interest of the individual pupil so much 
as upon the exigencies or assumed exigencies of a particular 
class of schools; and these exigencies consist partly in the need 
of a common path of promotion. It may be that competition 
is necessary as a stimulus; and if it is, there can be no doubt 
of the convenience of having a common study for the whole 
school, so that there may be a single arena of rivalry, and a 
single standard of merit. But competition is the means, not 
the end; and a tendency to contract the subject matter of 
education and to disregard the natural diversities of mental 
gifts with a view to the more convenient application of this 
particular stimulus, ought, to say the least, to be very care¬ 
fully watched. The necessity of the stimulus, at least of the 
use of it to the degree now customary, may arise })artly from 
the repulsive Procrusteanism of the course of instruction ; and 
if so, to insist on the Procrusteanism for the better a})pllcation 
of the stimulus is reasoning in a practical circle ol‘ a very 
vicious kind. 

The second projX)sitI(‘n is founded partly on the argument 
of long possession, partly on the value of grammar as a study 
and the merits of classical literature. Long possession is a 
very good argument against the sudden ‘ (lethronerncnt' of 
classics by the fiat of a Royal Commission; but it is no more 
a good argument against a gradual change now than it was 
in the sixteenth century, when the scholastic system wtis re¬ 
linquished and the classical system was introduced in its ]>iace. 
That mere grammar, apart from the intrinsic merits of the 
works to be read, is a study worthy to engross the whole of 
the educational course, is a proposition which the veriest peda¬ 
gogue would scarcely venture openly to advance. The intrinsic- 
merits of the classical literature as contrasted with mr)dern 
literature are stated with something of the partial affection of 
great classical scholars. Granting the truth of what is said as 
to ancient poetry and oratory, the philosophy of the ancients is 
not the deepest, nor is their historical writing the wisest. Both, 
with all their admirable qualities, are slmllow compared ^vith 
the wisdom that has been produced by the enlarged intellect, the 
extended inquiries, the matured character of man. But rating 
them as high as they can be rated by any reasonable being, the 
C/ommissioners are encountered, as they do not fail to ]>erccive. 
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by the objection, that to all this wisdom and beauty the majority 
of the pupils remain strangers to the end of their course, 
never getting beyond the tough shell in which this precious 
kernel is enclosed. Xc put the case in their own words, * of 

* the young men who g6 to the Universities, a great number 

* never acquire so much Latin and Greek as would enable them 
‘ to read the best classical authors intelligently and with plea- 

* sure, and more than half of those who leave school do not go 
‘ to the Universities at all; among these the average of clas- 
‘ sical attainment is certainly lower still, and probably in nine 
‘ (*,ases out of ten they never, after they have quitted school, 

‘ open a Greek or Latin book.’ Under the recent examination 
statute of the University of Oxford the portion of ancient 
history taken in by the student who is not a candidate for 
honours at his final examination is, three ])ooks of Herodotus, 
four books of Livy, or four books of Tacitus. Three books of 
a Greek or four of a Latin historian, are the largest amount ol‘ 
ancient history which the extreme difficulty of the dead lan¬ 
guage in which that history is contained permits the Uni¬ 
versity to require of an ordinary student. From such a mere 
segment, he can hardly learn more of the historical wisdom of 
the ancients than he could of the beauty of St. Mary’s (*hureh 
from a single Avindow. Nor does he, any more than the boy 
who leaves school Avithout coming to the University, oj)en his 
classics again wdicn his last examination is past. In these, the 
majority of cases, to talk ol’ the glories and the treasures of 
ancient literature is really little better than nonsense. 

The strain imposed by the slow, ])alnful, unfructifying study 
of dead languages on the mere Avill of ,thc pupil, goaded on 
by rewards and punishments, is enormous. Every mature 
student knoAA^s Avhat it w'ould be to give enforced attention to a 
study in which he felt no interest either literary or practical; 
how great would be the waste of mental energy in such a 
process, to say nothing of the disgust. It is constantly taken 
for granted that a disagreeable and profitless exercise of the 
mental powers must be more invigorating than one which is 
more pleasant. But this ascetic doctrine is, Ave suspect, like 
asceticism in general, at variance with nature. The greater 
interest a man takes in his Avork, the more he is able to employ 
his faculties on it without exhaustion, the more, consequently, 
his faculties arc exercised, and the greater their poAvers become. 
This is a fact of which every one is conscious, or wliich every 
one may observe; and it is not to be left out of account, merely 
because, if recognised, it Avould render the process of education 
less odious to the pupil, and less irksome to the instructor. 
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The rudiments of every study must inevitably be dry. An 
adult in inasterinjy them is supported by his present sense of 
the valuable knowledge to which they lead: a boy must be 
sup])orted by boyish inducements—the^esire of pleasing his 
instructors, and ultimately the fear of^'punishment. But here 
is a whole educational course up to the age of twenty-two to be 
j)assed in learning rudiments, and so far as the majority of the 
jmpils arc concerned, rudiments alone. In the time of our 
forefathers, the victim was kept uj) to his work by the constant 
and uns])aring use of the rod. The schoolmasters of that day, 
to use their own phrase, put it in at the right end.’ And the 
I'cwavd of their well-directed efforts was, we have no doul)t, 
that the majority of pu])ils in those days were ‘ better grounded ’ 
than they are now: in other words, they could repeat with an 
unfailing atjcuracy, the fruit of ])erpetual whip]>ings, the con¬ 
tents of the old Eton and Westminster grammars—an accom- 
])lishmeut, or rather a virtue, the decline of which is much 
deplored by the Spartans of education, though its value, intel¬ 
lectually speaking, was absolutely null. Public opinion has 
now forbidden the use of tlie rod as a rc^gular instrument of 
instruction. The substitute, the use of which is l)eing daily 
carried to greater lengths, is coinpctiticm; a stimulus which is 
of (xturse operative only in the case of ambitious boys, and 
cvhich in the case of ambitious boys, is liable to ])ro(luce in¬ 
firmities of (character, and scunetimes leads to such an over¬ 
straining of the inenfal ])owcrs in youthful contests as to 
impair the energies for the real work of life. A certain degree 
of interest in the subject, or at least of that semse ol‘ real 
progress towards excellence wdiich partly supplies the j)lace of 
intcM’est, especially in the (‘.ase of boys, is the motive power 
indicated by nature to support the mil in the effort of sustained 
attention. And so far as ex])erience has gone, it seems to us 
to [)rt>ve that the indications of nature cannot safely be defied. 

Let us emphatically repeat that we are not counselling what 
Mr. (rladstone calls ^ organic rashness.’ We are perfectly 
aware that on sucdi a subject as education c'hauge must be 
gradual, and that it must rather wait upon than anticipate the 
course of public opinion. We are not even venturing to re¬ 
commend any change at all. What we do recommend, and 
most earnestly recommend, is, that this subject, so vital and 
(considering the improvement of education which is going on 
in the classes below the gentry) of such ])rc8sing importance, 
shonld be cleared of mere prejudice, looseness of thought, and 
mystical fancies; and that the problem before us should be 
submitted to the ordinary tests of reason and experience fairly 
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applied, and witli a rational determination to abide by the 
result. We are all the more concerned to insist on this when 
a new lease of life, as it were, is given to the existing system 
by the judgment of s<,^i8tinguished a tribunal as that of the 
Royal Commission. 

The Commissioners, however, see plainly that the system of 
dead languages, and nothing but dead languages, wdiich was 
that (d* Eton and the ])ublic schools generally dowii to the 
time of Arnold, must be finally abandoned; and that more 
modern subjects, and subjects of greater practical utility, must be 
introduced, though, to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase ‘ not in a 
‘ parallel or cfjual, but in an ancillary position.’ They recom¬ 
mend that besides classics, all the jmpils should be thoroughly 
taught arithmetic together with the elements of geometry, 
algebra, and plane trigonometry—at least one modern language 
—the elements of natural science, anti cither music or 
drawing. 


Aritlunelit^ and mathematics are now a part of the regular 
school course at every school. Even at Eton they have 
etfcctcd a lodgment, after an arduous struggle, iu the territory 
of their enemy, tliougli their position there is still ‘ ancillary ' 
in the strictest and most etymological sense of the word. The 
history of ihc struggle is given by the Commissioners. We 
regret that our limits foi-bid us to quote it. Before the year 
1836 there a]>])ears to have been lU) mathematical teaidiiug of 
any kind at I'hou. There was a titular teacher of writing, 
nrithmetie, and matlienialies, who had been originally styled 
teaclicr of writm'X and arithmetic oiilv. Jn 18.il mathematics 
were for the first time incorporated into the regular work of 
the school, and Mr. llawtrey Avas made Mathematical Assist¬ 
ant blaster, Avhich })laced him on the same level as the 
Classical Assistants. But his own Assistants are still placed 
<in a footing of studied inferiority. 

We have seen from the evidence of Professor l^riee that the 


fruits of matljcmatical instruction at the great ]m])lh*, schools, as 
tested by University competitions, are not t)f the first order. 
We are persuaded that this is due not to any defects on the 
part ol the teachers, avIio are most competent men, but to the 
fact that, under the cold shade of the dominant study, it is 
difficidt for anything else to grow. Not only do the hoys feel 
that mathematics are in an inferior })ositioii, comparatively un¬ 
honoured and unrewarded, but their energies are absorbed by 
the demands made upon them by the classical part of their 
work. 

In every school but Eton one modern language at least now 
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forms part of the regular course. At Eton there is a single 
teacher of French for 850 boys, who has no recognised place 
in the school-staff, or in the time table; but is in every sense 
an extra;, or, to use his own phrase, aiy^W dc luxe. His ave¬ 
rage attendance is about one-tenth of the school. Continuous 
attention is not paid by the boys to the study, which is com¬ 
menced in one school time and discontinued the next. The 
parents naturally do not like the extra payment, nor d(jes the 
boy like the sacrifice of part of his hours of play. A })riz(‘. for 
modern languages, established by the late Prince Consort, at¬ 
tracts a fair number of com})etitor8; but half of the best candi¬ 
dates are not pupils of the French Master. The Master has no 
means of enforcing attendance. He can only complain to the 
Head Master, whc) ‘ does not appear to like to interfere,’ and to 
whom ‘ reports are unavailing ; ’ or to the Tutors, who ‘ pin up 
‘ his report on the pupil-room wall.’ The natural result is 
perfect unscrupulousness in shirking lessons on the part of the 
boys, and a scale of ])roficiency in French which the teacher 
regards as ‘ very unsatisfactory indeed.’ The late Head Master, 
acting on the request of mang itersons that French should be in¬ 
troduced into the inork, allowed proficiency in it to be slightly 
recognised in one of the school examinations ; but the present 
Head Master has discontinued the practice. The opinion of the 
present Head Master on the subject is not doubtful:— 

^{^Lord Clarendon.) Would it not bo considered necessary by tlie 
authorities of Eton to render obligatory a thing which they tbink 
ought to be part of an English gentleman's education ?—should not. 

‘ 3527. You would not consider it necessary to devote any part of 
the school time to its acquisition ?—No, not a day. 

‘ 3528. You do not intend to do so ?—No. 

‘ 3529. Do you not think that it is a matter which a boy should be 
required to learn ?—He ought to learn French before he came to 
Eton, and we could take measures to keep it up as we keep up 
English. 

‘ 3530. What measures would you take to keep up French, and 1 may 
also add, what measures do you now take to keep up English at Eton ? 
—There are none at present, except through the ancient languages. 

* 3531. You can scarcely learn English reading and writing 
through Thucydides ?—No. 

‘ 3532. {Sir S. Northcote.) You do not think it is satisfactory ?— 
No, the English teaching is not satisfactory, and as a question of 
precedence, I would have English taught before French. 

‘ 3533. You do not consider that Euglish is taught at present ? 
—No.’ 

To the inquiry what measures he would adopt for keeping up 
French in the 6ase of a boy who had learned it, Mr. Ealston 
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was ‘ not prepared ’ to give an answer; but he subsequently 
explained that he had no objection to the language being 
taught and made compulsory in certain parts of the school— 
below the Remove an(^^ter reaching the upper division of the 
Fifth Form,—though h^ would think it necessary to exclude it 
during the whole intermediate period. The Commissioners 
observe that the interval between these two points comprises 
at j)resent nine or ten school divisions and 370 boys, and 
a])pears to cover about three years out of the four and a half 
during which a boy commonly stays at school. 

Yet it would seem that if there was a school in the world 
where a knowledge of French and other modem languages 
ought to be regarded as indispensable, it is that in which the 
sons of the wealthiest class receive their education. The 
evidence which we have quoted as to the state of training in 
which Eton boys came up to the University, coupled with our 
general knowledge of the facts, renders it absurd to suppose that 
in the mass of cases the time which is so contemptuously with¬ 
held from French and German is really devoted to more solid 
acquisitions. Ignorance, sheer ignorance, we repeat, is the 
net result of an extremely expensive education atteiidcd with 
moral dangers which, in the case of an idle boy, fonn a very 
heavy set-off against the social advantages of a fashionable 
public school. 

It ha])pens, too, curiously, or perhaps we should ratlier say 
naturally, that at the very school, the Head Master of which is 
so unwilling to admit a modern language into the course, the 
classical curriculum is remarkably meagre and contracted. Very 
little Attic Greek is read; and the want of variety and proper 
gradations in the work is such that boys of all ages between 
the extremes of thirteen years nine months and eighteen years 
eleven months arc performing the same tasks. This arrange¬ 
ment also the present Head Master thinks excellent, because 
even the same passage of the same author may, in the hands of 
skilful men, open questions so different, that the teacher of the 
young may i>ropound out of it elementary matters to the least 
advanced, while the teacher of the old may extract from it 
materials to exercise the wit and improve the knowledge of the 
proficient. The fact is that the Fifth Form at Eton has grown, 
since the lessons were fixed, from the dimensions of a class 
into those of a larger school, which a boy now takes three 
years in passing through; but its lessons remain unaltered as 
though it were still a class, and the lovers of the past find an 
ingenious reason for keeping things as they are. 

It is difficidt to estimate the results of the teaching of 
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modern languages in the public schools geticrally, because these 
languages do iif)t enter into the entrance examination at the 
University. Professor Max Muller states that in the Com¬ 
petitive Examinations for the Koyal -^^illery and the Indian 
Civil Service, a gradual Improvement in this respect is ap¬ 
parent ; but he has no means of determining whether the can¬ 
didates who show this increased proficiency come from the 
great public schools. The Taylorian Scholarships for modern 
languages at Oxford, he says, are carried off, almost without 
(exception, by the sons of foreign parents or of ambassadoi's, or 
by youths wdio have li^ ed abroad. 

The case for the study of modern languages rests, ])e it 
observed, not only on their social and diplomatic ntility, or {)n 
their necessity as keys to the ]iolite literature and the ideas of 
other nations. There is scarcely any intellectual calling, })e it 
that of the theologiaTi, the lawyer, the medical man, or the man 
ot* science, in which access to works written in Frcn(h and 
German is not ahsoluiely indispensable; and it is plain that 
the know ledge which is indis])ensal)le to a man in entering on 
his ]>rofession onglit to he im])artcdto him during the ]>crio(l of 
his education. Jsor need the study, if properly conducted, be so 
trivial, or so unproductive of the jdiilological training to which 
this unaj>]»roacliable suju'cmacy is assigned, as is conuiumly as¬ 
sumed. French learnt of a French hojiur no douht is a trivial 
study, and one wdiich aftin’ds in* training to the jihilologic-al 
faculties or to the taste; but French studied under a really 
good teacher, with attention to the niceties of the language, 
and with a French classic as a text-book, may afford a good 
deal of training to both. That modern languages, in the study 
of which some boys have accidental advantages, are not so 
available for competitive examinations as the dead languages 
In which all start on the same footing of ignorance, must, he 
allowed ; Imt again we must say that competitive examinations 
arc the means, and that a g()od education is the end. 

It is suggested that the study of French might bo combined 
\vith that of History, to which, as well as to its neeessarv ad¬ 
junct Geography, the Coimnisshmers justly desire to see greater 
attention paid. At Oxford there is now a school of Modern 
History, into w liich, as it is imjiossible that History can bo pro- 
j>erly studied in English histon’ans alone, it is surely expedient 
that a knowledge of the jnincipal modern languages should be 
introduced. Such a recognition of the study of modern lan¬ 
guages at th(^ University could not fail to jiroduce a greater 
atteutioTi to it at the schools. 

Natural Sciciice has just gained a precarious footing, hut 
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scarcely a recognised j)lacc, in some of the public schools. At 
Rugby it is taught by an assistant master to those whose 
parents prefer it to M^ern Languages, and it counts in jiro- 
motion. Lectures ai^occasionally given on it at Lton, but 
attendance is quite opti?^al. There is a Lecturer on Chemistry 
at Charterhouse, and there are voiuntsiry examinations in 
Natural Science at Harrow. In the case of Winchester the 
Oxford University Commissioners ])i*ovided by their ordinaiKie 
for the addition of Physied Science, as well as of Mathematics, 
to the subjects of instruction for the boys on the foundation 
specifically mentioned in the statutes. But the present Com¬ 
missioners intimate their opinon that the understanding 
betAveen the College and the Oxford Commissioners on Avhich 
this arrangement was founded has not hitherto been very 
cordially carried into etfect. The )>resent Head Master is not 
favourable to the study, and frankly states his opinion that as 
a ])art of education for boys in general it is ‘ worthless." The 
Commissioners, on the contrary, think that it is worth a good 
deal. 

‘Natural science, with such slight exceptions as have been noticed 
above, is practically'excluded from the education of the higher classes 
in England. Education Avjth us is, in lliis respect, narroAvor than it 
was tliree centuries ago, whilst science lias prodigiously extended her 
empire, has explored immense tracts, divided them into provinces, in¬ 
troduced into them order and method, and made them accessible to all. 
Tliis exclusion is, in our vicAV, a plain defect and a great practical evil.’ 
{Report, j). 32.) 

have said that the Commissioners recommend an ineroased 
study of History. At Rugby, and at Harrow (AAdiieb has 
received two Head Masters from Rugby In succession) ‘ a 
‘ regular historical cycle has been ctmstructcd, by^ Avhich every 
‘ boy is made to traverse the whole OTitline of classical. Biblical. 
‘ and English history in the course of his stay at school, pror 
‘ Added he r<3mains tlic average time and atlvances at the aA orage 
* rate. On the Avhole, hoAvcver, ‘ it «loes not apj)ear that mneli 
‘ is systematically done either to awaken an intelligent interest 
‘ in this subject, or to secure the acquisition of tliat moderate 
‘ knowledge of it, which every young man leaving sehfiol may 
‘ fairly be cx]>ected to possess." The Head Masters seem 
generally not indifferent, but at a loss as to the right, mode of 
(lealing with the subject. ‘ 1 Avish Ave could teach more History,’ 
says the Head Master of Winchester; ‘ but as to teacdiing it in 

set, lessons I should not know bow to do it.’ Vet there is no 
difficulty about teaching History in sot, lessons il' the Avhole 
force of the school is not turned in a didcrent direction. 
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The Comiuissioners also desire to see more attention paid to 
English Composition and Orthography. ‘ A command,’ they 
say, ‘ of pure grammatical English is not necessarily gained by 
‘ construing Latin and Greek, though t^ study of the classical 
‘ languages is, or rather may be madS; an instrument of the 
^ highest value for that purpose.’ We shamefully maltreat 
that which, take it all in all, is the grandest and the richest of 
modern tongues; and the main cause of this maltreatment is 
that no attention is paid to English in education. The French 
cultivate their language with care, and they have succeeded in 
giving it a European position something like that which Latin 
occuMcd in the Middle Ages. It would be a misfortune if the 
lang-lpge of any modern European nation should succeed in 
really attaining such a position, because, whereas Latin was 
perfectly neutral and truly cosmopolitan, the language of a 
modem nation would unduly diffuse, and render too dominant, 
the ideas and sentiments of the nation to which it belonged. 
Giving all due credit to the French prose writers for the 
excellence of their style, which, while the study of the English 
language is neglected, will continue to bear the palm, we should 
be sorry to see French culture become predominant in Europe. 
But the question as to the j)Osition of our language among 
the languages of Europe is secondary: the first object is to 
secure the great and manifold advantages of a highly cultivated 
organ of thought to our own people. 

When, however, we survey these recommendations of the 
Commissioners, wc confess that a sense of despondency comes 
over us, as wc suspect it will over the schoolmasters to whom 
the recommendations are addressed. ‘ Who is sufficient for 
' these things ? ’ Two dead languages arc to be mastered by 
every pupil, and mastered in such a way that he shall really 
enter into and enjoy the beauty of ancient poetry, the grandeur 
of ancient oratory, the depths of ancient philosophy, the wisdom 
of ancient history. Besides this he is to learn arithmetic, 
geometry, algebra, plane trigonometry, French and German, 
natural science, music or drawing, history, geography, and 
English composition, with the addition of course of religious 
knowledge. How is this to be contrived, especially in the case 
of boys who leave school at fifteen or sixteen ? At Cheltcnliam 
there are two departments, a classical and a modern; and it 
appears that the modern department is very prosperous. But 
this is two schools under the same general government, not a 
combined or enlarged system of education. At other schools, 
as at Marlborough, a certain deviation from the ordinary course 
of classical study is allowed in the case of boys destined for 
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particular lines, such as the Indian and the Civil Service. 
But this again is, to the extent of the deviation, a double and 
divergent, not a combined system of education. The Com¬ 
missioners have constnifijted a time-table, showing, in thek 
judgment, that there is r(wm for all the modern subjects whic^ 
they recommend, as well as for the classics which they leave 
supreme, in the distribution of lessons in every week. 


I. Classics, with History and Divinity . .11 

II. Arithmetic and Mathematics ... 3 

in. French or German ..... 2 

IV. Natural Science ...... 2 

V, Music or Drawing . . ... 2 


20 

The Commissioners assume that the school lessons will take 
an hour each; and that in the case of Classics they will take 
ten, and in the case of Modem Languages and Natural Science 
respectively, two additional hours for preparation in the course 
of the week. Five hours besides are allowed for Composition, 

We do not doubt that what is here proposed is feasible, so 
far as time is concerned. What we doubt is, whether any 
head master or other person will think that it is feasible in any 
other sense, when he considers what the difficulties of master¬ 
ing two dead languages are, what a concentration of energy on 
the jiart of the masters, and what an application of special 
stimulants of all kinds to the boys this Sisyphean task demands, 
how really absorbing and exhausting are the efforts which an 
ambitious boy makes to obtain distinction in this the grand 
line of preferment, how wearied boys who are not ambitious 
are left after toiling under compulsion at the rudiments 
of a language which they know they will never acquire- 
The fact is, as it seems to us, that here ar^ two competing 
systems of education—one beloiming to the sixteenth century, 
the other to the nineteenth. The system belonging to the 
nineteenth century is struggling to force, and, backed by 
the requirements of the Civil Service, Indian and Army 
Examinations, has to a very limited extent succeeded in forcing, 
its way into the place of that belonging to the sixteenth. The 
Commissioners see the struggle; cling, like Mr. Gladstone, 
with a natural tenacity to the old system adorned by so many 
great names, and so rooted in the allegiance of the English 
gentry; but at the same time appreciate, like enlightened men, 
the claims of modern knowledge, and attempt to settle the 
difference by superadding the new system to the old. We are 
not sanguine as to the result of their plan. 
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We are not sanguine, at least, unless some method can be 
discovered of teaching Greek and Latin "with much less expen¬ 
diture of labour and time than they demand at present. And 
it is not only possible, but probable, J^at there may be a good 
deal to be done in this direction. Classical education hitherto 
has not only, like the Turk, allowed no brother near its throne, 
but it has indulged in a sort of prodigality of tyranny which 
disdained any economy of the labour and time devoted to its 
service. The teachers of classics have never taken the trouble 
really to convince themselves and prove to the world that what 
is called ‘a good grounding,’that is, the learning of grammars 
by rote before books or even vocabularies are employed—the 
most irksome and repulsive of all conceivable tasks—is so indis¬ 
pensable a preliminary to the study of Greek and Latin as it is 
practically assumed to be. In the case of a modern language, 
such a process Avould be absurd; and though the case of a dead 
no doubt differs in this respect from that of a living language, 
we should be glad to have it ascertained, on rational grounds, 
how far the difference extends. To the schoolmasters of the 
old regime the asceticism of the established method was in itself 
almost a sufficient recommendation. Their ideal of education 
was the beating into a boy something which he was by nature 
very unwilling to learn; and if an easy way of becoming a 
good scholar could have been invented, scholarship would 
almost have lost its merits in their eyes. But we may hojMi 
that their notions on this subject are by this time buried in 
their venerated graves. Ascham, the great educational liberal 
of his day, recommends, in his ‘ Schoolmaster,’ that the rules 
of grammar should be read, not alone, but with an author, 
whose sentences the teacher is to explain by reference to the 
rules. * This,’ he says, ‘ is a lively andperfite waie of teaching 
‘ of rewles ; where the common way used in commo^i scholes, 
‘ to read the grammer alone by itselfe, is tedious for the master, 
‘ hard for the scholer, and uncomfortable for them both.’ But 
the article in which retrenchment seems most obviously feasible 
is that of Greek and Latin composition, especially in verse. 
Person, according to his re<ient bic^rapher, pronounced modem 
Latin and Greek verses worthless. We need not go so far as this. 
We will allow that many of these compositions, the work of 
men of taste and genius, who had acquired an extraordinary 
familiarity with the idiom of a dead language, are really 
beautiful: and if they are beautiful to us, it signifies very 
little whether they would have seemed perfectly correct in 
diction to a Greek or Boman reader. Perhaps they would 
have seemed as correct to Claudian as the verses of Claudian 
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would have seemed to Virgil. Let them be written as crown¬ 
ing displays of consummate scholarship by those who have 
a turn for them» and who have a sufficient ccumnand of the 
Greek or Latin lang^ge to enable them to write poetry in it 
with a chance of obtaining excellence, or at least with a chance 
of rising above doggreL Let them form a part, an optional part 
at all events, of the examinations, the object of which is to 
distinguish the most exquisite scholars. But to extort them 
as a weekly, or even (at Eton) more than a weekly task from 
boys or youths who have no command of the language, and 
who are physically incapable, and well known by their teachers 
as wcD as themselves to be physically incapable, of-producing 
anything but the most abject trash, is a system of folly, and 
almost of cruelty, of which we never heard any reasonable 
defence. We must say the same with regard even to prose 
composition, if it is of such a nature as to require a greater 
command of the language than the pupil, from the extent of 
his reading, can be expected to possess. Exercises, no doubt, 
are requisite in learning any language; and in learning a dead 
language they are indispensable. But to set a boy to do 
exercises with his grammar and dictionary is a different thing 
from setting him to do a composition requiring stores of 
phraseology and idiom which he cannot possibly possess. No¬ 
thing can exceed the wretchedness of this work to pupil and 
master, or the tendency which it has to disgust the pupil with 
learning, and to make him look upon it as at once odious and 
worthless. ‘ There is no one thing,’ says Ascham, ‘ that hath 
^ more either dulled the wdttes or taken awaye the will of chil- 
‘ dren from learning then the care they have to satisfie their 
‘ masters in the making of latines.’ He afterwards speaks of 
‘ this butcherlie feare in making of latines; ’ and those who 
have do with the Latin compositions of boys, or even with 
those of men at the University, trying to produce Latin prose 
under the fear of a ‘ pluck,’ null acknowledge the appropriate¬ 
ness of the expression. 

The Commissioners, in concluding the general part of their 
Report, say 

‘ It remains for us to discharge the pleasantest part of our task, by 
recapitulating in a few words the advances which these schools 
have made during the last quarter of a century, and in the second 
place by noticing briefly the obligations which England owes to 
them,—obligations which, were their defects far greater than they 
are, would entitle them to be treated with the utmost tenderness and 
respect. 

* That important progress has been made even in those particulars 
in which the schools are still deficient, is plain from the short review 
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contained in the foregoing pages, and will appear still more clearlj 
from the more detailed statements in the Second Fart. The course 
of study has been enlarged; the methods of teaching have been im¬ 
proved ; the proportion of masters to boys has been increased ; the 
quantity of work exacted is greater than ilrf^as, though still in too 
many cases less than it ought to be. At the same time, the advance 
in moral and religious training has more than kept pace with that 
which has been made in intellectual discipline. The old roughness 
of manners has in a great measure disappeared, and with it the petty 
tyranny .and thoughtless cruelty which were formerly too common, 
and which used indeed to be thought inseparable from the life of a 
public school. The boys are better lodged and cared for, and more 
attention is paid to their health and comfort. 

' Among the services which they have rendered is undoubtedly to 
be reckoned the maintenance of classical literature as the staple of 
English education—a service which far outweighs the error of 
having clung to these studies too exclusively. A second, and a 
greater still, is the creation of a system of government and discipline 
for boys, the excellence of which has been universally recognised, 
and which is admitted to have been most important in its effects on 
national character and social life. It is not easy to estimate the 
degree in which the English people are indebted to these schools for 
the qualities on which they pique themselves most—for their capacity 
to govern others and control themselves, their aptitude for combining 
freedom with order, their public spirit, their vigour and manliness of 
character, their strong but not slavish respect for public opinion, 
their love of healthy sports and exercise. These schools have been 
the chief nurseries of our statesmen; in them, and in schools 
modelled after them, men of all the various classes that make up 
English society, destined for every profession and career, have been 
brought up on a footing of social equality, and have contracted the 
most enduring friendships, and some of the ruling habits, of their 
lives; and they have had perhaps the largest share in moulding the 
character of an English gentleman. The system, like other systems, 
has had its blots and imperfections; there have been times when it 
was at once too lax and severe—severe in its punishments, but lax 
in superintendence and prevention; it has permitted, if not en¬ 
couraged, some roughness, tyranny, and licence : but these defects 
have not seriously marred its wholesome operation, and it appears to 
have gradually purged itself from them in a remarkable degree, ltd 
growth, no doubt, is largely due to those very qualities in our 
national character which it has itself contributed to form; but justice 
bids us add that it is due likewise to the wise munificence which 
founded the institutions under whose shelter it has been enabled to 
take root, and to the good sense, temper, and ability of the men by 
whom during successive generations they have been governed.’ 
{Report, p. 56.) 

We transcribe with pleasure, and with the conviction that it 
is substantially borne out by the evidence, this general sentence 
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of approbation, before noticing one or two cases to which certain 
parts of it scarcely apply. We mean, of course, in regard to 
other matters than the maintenance of classical studies as the 
staple of education, which the Commissioners regard as the 
leading claim of the scliools to our gratitude, and of which we 
have already said enough. 

The proportion of masters to boys, in the case of Eton 
especially, though it has been increased, is still not sufficient. 
Each classical master has a class of, on the average, forty boys; 
but besides this he has the tuition of forty private pupils un¬ 
classified, and of all ages and degrees of advancement. An 
addition to their number is, it appears, not desired by the 
assistant-masters; but we are not surprised to find that many 
of them speak strongly of the heavy amount of their work, 
and of its exorbitant demands upon their time. An Eton 
master fully employed is said by some witnesses to work 
fourteen hours a day: the lowest estimate is nine or ten. 
There is, of course, no time for private reading in the term; 
and in the vacations a master so overworked can scarcely do 
anything but take physical rest. The present head master, 
who takes all the bulls by the horns, regards this pressure of 
work as a positive advantage, because it concentrates the master’s 
whole thoughts and attention on his duties ; but he forgets, we 
venture to think, that it is a part, and a very essential part, of 
a master’s duties to afford, especially to the elder boys, some of 
the advantages of intercourse, not with an unsleeping gerund- 
grinder, but with a cultivated* man. ‘ The true question,’ say 
the Commissioners, * appears to be, not whether the work is 
‘ unduly hard, but whether there is time to do it as it ought to 
‘ be done.’ We submit that the results of the present inquiry 
and ,the experience of those who have had sons at Eton tend 
to prove that there is not. If there is not, the public has a 
right to expect that the number of masters shall be increased 
and the emoluments reduced. Those emoluments, as the Com¬ 
missioners observe, are ample. Every assistant-master at Eton, 
whose house is full, receives at least 1,700/. a year. At Rugby, 
of the thirteen classical assistants, the five highest only have 
incomes ranging from 1,600/ to 1,400/.: the incomes of the other 
eight range only from 870/. to 340/.: and assuredly the Rugby 
masters are scholars at least as distinguished as the masters of 
Eton. In reply to any argument that may be urged on the 
ground of vested interests, the Commissioners properly observe 
that a man can hardly have a vested interest in taking more 
pupils than he can properly attend to, or than consists with the 
interests of the school. 
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The immense number of the boys at Eton, which exceeds 
eight hundred, while that of the largest of the other schools 
(Harrow and Rugby) falls below five hundred, is in itself an 
evil. It is not possible that one head master should know 
anything about eight hundred and fifty%oys; it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible that they should form in any real sense one school. This, 
of course, is not a matter of reproach to the masters; on the 
contrary, they are entitled to point to the great and still-in¬ 
creasing number of the boys as a proof of the public confi¬ 
dence: and certainly, if’ they give ear to any demands for 
reform while their prosperity is so high, they will be fully entitled 
to say that they do it from a sense of duty, and not from fear. 
The fact, however, is, that the popularity of Eton depends not 
solely or principally on the reputation of its masters, or on its 
merits as a place of instruction, but rather on a great 
aristocratic connexion, which was firmly consolidated some 
twenty or thirty years ago, when Harrow, Winchester, and 
Westminster were all, from different causes, in a depressed 
state. A good many parents, especially among the class, so 
numerous in this great commercial country, of nouveaux riches^ 
may probably be said to send their sons to Eton less with a 
view to their being taught Latin and Greek, or taught any- 
tliing in particular, than with a view to their receiving a social 
diploma and forming aristocratic connexions. A light cavalry 
regiment is frequently , in these cases, the conclusion of the 
educational course. That parents who do this are not wise 
makes no difference in the fact. And perhaps the masters of 
Eton, and, in a less degree, tlie masters of Harrow, are entitled 
to plead in extenuation of shortcomings that they have to do 
with the boys who c6me from the least industrious homes, and 
who are most devoid of the stimulus, which even a boy feels to 
a certain extent, of the need of iireparing himself to earn 
his bread. The tutor of a voluptuary’s spoiled and stupid 
heir may not unreasonably urge that there is nothing in the 
sow’s ear out of which, let the skill and industry of the weaver 
be what they may, a silk purse is to be made. 

The cost of education at Eton and Harrow is considerably 
greater than at Rugby, where the education is at least equally 
good and conceived in a far more liberal and practical 
spirit. But the treatment of the boys, who come from a 
wealthier and more luxurious class, is almost inevitably more 
luxurious; and the scale of social expenses, as distinguished 
from the regular charges of the school, is fixed by parents too 
often lavish of pocket-mevney, and in their own persons setting 
all the rules of frugality at defiance. This, however, will 
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not excuse the mastei's in failing to curb, to the best of their 
power, extravagance, as well as any other vice. The system 
of giving ‘ leaving-books,’ which entails a very inconvenient 
expense on j)areiits, out of whose purse these, nominally tbe 
presents of a boy to his friend, really come, is treated by the 
Commissioners with more consideration than it deserves. The 
fact that it is the parent and not the pretended giver that finds 
the money, is in itself a condemnation of the system. We 
heartily endorse the recommendation which wo find in the 
sjHXjial lie]>ort on Eton, that all extra payments for subjetits of 
instruction forming part of the school course should be abolished, 
and that all leaving-fees and irregular or ill-defined payments 
shoukl be put an end to. Every well-<X)nducted hotel now 
]>uts all the charges, attendance included, in the bill: every 
well-conducted establishment of whatever kind will do the same. 

Tt is perhaps ]»artly in consequence of the excessive numbers 
of the school, and the insufficiency of the staff, which naturally 
leads to a rough-and-ready mode of dealing with difficulties, 
that flogging, the use t>f which is generally on the decrease, 
appears still to be more frccjuent at Eton in })roportion to its 
numbers than at the other schools, with the exception perhaps 
of Charterhouse. The late head master states that, in his 
time, this punishment had a tendency to diminish. The Com¬ 
missioners, however, observe that his evidence does not tally 
with that of a witness who left Eton three years and a half 
ago;— • 

‘ 8519. {Lord Clarendon.) Has flogging diminished since the time 
when you first went to Eton ? —No. 

‘ 8520. {Mr. Vamjhan.) Is it any great dishonour to be flogged, 
or is it regarded as a natural incident of the day ?—It is regarded as 
a uat/ural incident of the day. 

‘ 8523. {Lord Devon.) Supposing a form-master to send up a boy 
to the Head Master, docs the Head Master consult wdth the tutor 
or communicate with him before he sets the punishment?—No, 
very seldom. He considers himself a machine, and seldom takes any 
excuse, observing that what has failed to satisfy the complainant 
cannot satisfy him. 

* 8524. {Sir S. Noriheote.) Does the master who sends up the boy 
first consult with his tutor before he sends up his name to the Head 
Master ?—By no means necessarily. 

‘ 8525. Is not that always done—I thought it was ?—No, I do not 
think so ; the tutor gcner^ly hears of it eventually, I suppose. 

‘ 8526. Is it not always considered the rule ?—No, I am sure that 
is not the case.’ 

That a boy’s tutor is alwrays consulted by the master com¬ 
plaining of him before he is flogged, is asserted on the one balid 
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and, as we see, denied on the other ; and it may fairly be inferred 
that there is a general understanding that it ought to be done, 
but that the rule is not very strictly observed. The Eton 
authorities must not suppose that they can set themselves in 
this matter above the sentiments and*the decencies of the world. 
Their system descends to them from a barbarous time, and a 
time moreover of perverted asceticism, when to show as little 
respect as possible for your own body or for that of any other 
person was thought meritorious in a religious point of view. 
Civilisation and common sense now claim as tlieir right, that 
disgraceful punishments shall be limited to offences really dis¬ 
graceful, and that the infliction, if necessarily severe, shall not 
be gratuitously indecent. 

The great improvement which has of late years been made 
in. the Foundation at Eton appears, among its other good 
effects, to have broken up, to a great extent, the system of 
tyrannical fagging and bullying which used to prevail there, 
and of the former existence of which some traces are found in 
the evidence before us. But at Westminster, which has the 
special misfortune, as it almost invariably proves, of being at¬ 
tached to an ecclesiastical institution, the old system appears, 
we are sorry to say, still to a considerable extent to prevail. 
Serious complaints on the subject were made to the Commis¬ 
sioners by a father and son, the latter of whom had just been 
removed from the school on account of the treatment to which 
he was exposed.* Their Evidence was very properly laid by 
the Commissioners before the Head Master, who denied a 
portion of their representations, but left enough undenied to 
suggest a very urgent necessity for reform. It is not denied, 
for example, that junior boys are compelled to get up at half¬ 
past three or four o’clock to light fires for seniors who get up 
at five. It is not denied that the juniors are required to pro¬ 
vide for the seniors, under penalty of a thrashing, stationery 
of various kinds which the seniors ought to provide for them¬ 
selves. It is not denied that the seniors have the power of 
inflicting painful and degrading punishments on juniors for 
anything which they may please to consider a ‘ grave moral 
‘ offence.’ It is not deni^, though the Head Master does not 
appear to have been acquainted with the fact till it was re¬ 
vealed by the present inquiry, that the seniors are in the habit 
of delegating this power to boys in a class below them. There 
is a very sinister vocabulary denotmg different kinds of cor- 


• See evidence of W. Meyrick, Esq., and Mr. W. S. Meyrick, 
vol. iii. pp. 475, 495. 
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poral punishments, one of them dangerous as well as brutal; 
and the things corresponding to these names, though happily 
they appear to belong in their full virulence to the good old 
times, do not seem as yet to have become entirely a matter of 
history. There is a general relation between the upper boys 
as masters and the lower boys as servants, from which, our 
knowledge of the nature of boys assures us, a thousand petty 
acts of tyranny and vexation will arise. The infliction of 
punishment by one boy at his discretion on another, no matter 
for what oifence, is a thing which ought not to be endured. 
There is no security in such cases for justice; and the practice 
of injustice, whether we regard the boy who inflicts it or the 
boy on wiiom it is inflicted, is a lesson which goes deeper than 
all the precepts of the schoolmaster, and the evil eflfects of 
which no amount of teaching or preaching will countervail. It 
may impair the boy’s character for life, and make him, accord¬ 
ing as he is the bully or the sufierer, a tyrant or a slave. The 
Head Master of Westminster is examin^;— 

‘(iHfr. Tunstleton.) You were not aware, I understand, of this 
power that was delegated to the second election, until Mr. Meyrick 
gave his evidence ?—1 never heard of it. 

* Is it not, then, equally possible that too severe a punishment 
might have been inflicted on boys without your having heard of it ? 
—Yes; but what my answer was directed to, was not the possi¬ 
bility of punishments having been too severe, but as to the class of 
offences for which it would have been inflicted. 

* You admit that the punishment might have been too severe for a 
particular class of offences without you having heard of it ?—Clearly 
it might, 

* (Mr, Vaughan.) Might not, for the same reason, such a punish¬ 
ment be inflicted in a case in which, according to the principles of 
good discipline, it ought not to be applied at all, and yet you not 
hear of it ?—There may be some uncertainty, of course, how far 
one’s own knowledge goes, but things are mentioned by boys after 
they have left.’ * 

This speaks for itself. It is thought a necessary rule in 
public schools in general (at Eton, for example), that an assist¬ 
ant-master shall not be allowed himself to inflict corporal 
punishment in hot blood on a boy who has oflTended him, but 
that he should send him up, with a statement of his offence, to 
the head master, who has not been personally offended. How 
much more is such a rule necessary in the case of an angry 
boy! The ‘ monitoriri* system, or the system of governing the 
younger boys through the elder, seems, like our public^chool 
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discipline in general, to have its prototype in the Statutes of 
Winchester, which provide that in each chamber tliere shall be 
three senior scholars, of good character, to superintend the 
behaviour of the rest. But these seniors are not entrusted 
witli the power of punishing offenders with their own hands. 
They are required to report the case to the warden, sub-warden, 
and head master, in order that, at their hands, ‘ the scholar 
‘ guilty of immorality, negligence, or idleness, may be chastised, 
‘ corrected, and punished in exact proportion to Ids demerits.’ * 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to the neces¬ 
sity of the monitorial system, which is regarded as the great 
pillar of the sclnxil at Rugby, while at Eton (among the op- 
})idanB at least) it scarcely exists. It may imbue the elder boys 
with a desirable sense of responsibility ; and, on the other hand, 
it may make them overbearing and priggish. Comparative 
experience oiily can decide. That the system is capable of 
being carried to a prcjwsterous excess, and of bringing ridicule 
on itself and the sicliool in which it prevails, was proved to the 
satisfaction of the public in general by a case which occurred 
some years ago at one of our public schools, where we saw the 
head master recommending one of his pupils to go and be 
beaten by another. This much, however, we may (jonfidently 
say, that the syst<an is to be endured only on condition of its 
being kept thoroughly under the control of the master, so that 
the school may be really governed, and punishment awarded 
where it is due—not by his pupils, but by himself. 

As to the necessity of fagging, again, opinions differ. At 
Eton, among the oppidans, it appears to have been reduced to 
a vanishing point, and apparently without any increase of 
other evils. But by some disciplinarians it is still regarded as 
an indispensable antidote to bullying. ‘ If you had not a 
* recognised fagging system,’ says the Head Master of West¬ 
minster, ‘ you wt)uld have a bullying system.’ This, w'^e con¬ 
fess, seems to us rather a hard saying. A well-organised place 
of education surely ought to be furnished with some method of 
preventing systematic cruelty more direct and more certain in 
its operation than the performance by the pupils of offices 
properly belonging to the servants. We say, more certain in 
its, operation: and it is in evidence that the existence of a 
recognised fagging system of peculiar intensity at Westminster 
does not prevent, but seems rather to facilitate, the existence 
of a bullying system, also exceeding the ordinary measure, in 
the same school; while at Eton, so far as we learn either from 
the evidence before us or from other sources, there is a very 
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laudable absence of bullying, in spite of the reduction of 
fagging, among the oppidans, to an almost nominal amount. 
We can quite understand how, in a medieval school, the boys 
were required to do the work of servants, just as in monasteries 
the monks performed medial offices for each other. But we 
suspect that the retention of this custom under the name of 
fagging at the present day is only another instance of the 
perpetuation of the media3Val system long after the departure 
of the age to which it belonged, and of the purposes which it 
was intended by its authors to serve; and that the reason 
alleged in favour of its continuance is in fact nlerely one of 
those subtle apologies which are ever ready on behalf of 
familiar institutions, however noxious they may be, and how¬ 
ever completely they may have sur\d%'ed all rational grounds 
for their existence. We will, however, refrain from dogma¬ 
tising on the subject. But we cannot refrain from sa^^ing that 
if* fagging is to continue, effective measures ought to be biken 
to prevent the fags from being exposed to anything which can 
interf'ere with their studies, or which (like getting up at Imlf- 
past three in the morning) can be injurious to their health. A 
school which cannot secure this is not worthy of the confidence 
of the public. 

The Commissioners very properly call attention to the fact 
that the parents have a duty to perform as well as the schools. 
It appears that at present the duties of too many parents in 
preparing their children for the public schools are very badly 
performed, and even that there is a tendency to deteriorate in 
this respect. The great influx of wealth during the last twenty 
or thirty years has rendered our upper classes rather jdeasure- 
hunting and at the same time rath^ restless in their habits; 
and perhaps on this account the quiet and stationary offices of 
life are liable to be less conscientiously fulfill^!. The schools, 
however, have the remedy in their own hands, since, as the 
Commissioncra suggest, they may institute a proper entrance 
examination. The same remedy is in the hands of the uni¬ 
versities, which, like the schools, complain ol’ having youths 
sent up to them ill prepared, and of being consequently com¬ 
pelled to occuj)y themselves in teaching rudiments unwmdhy of 
a high place of education. An entrance examination for all 
students has, in fact, been re^)eatedly proposed at Oxford: the 
proposal was urged with especial earnestness by the late Arch¬ 
bishop Whately, when a member of the governing body of the 
university. But his efforts were defeated by fhe opposition of 
the inferior colleges, which had an interest in the admission 
of students on any terms provided they would pay the rent of 
rooms and the tutors’ fees. 
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In the case of Eton and Winchester, which are attached to 
collefjes, and of Westminster, which is attached to a chapter, 
the composition of the governing bodies is a question for serious 
consideration. Matters have been greatly changed in many 
respects since the time when this Arrangement was made by 
the founders. The schools which then comprehended but few 
boys besides those on the foundation, have now expanded, Eton 
especially, far beyond the bounds contemplated by the founders; 
so that the original governing bodies have, in fact, a new insti¬ 
tution brought under their sway. The special advantages, 
moreover, which in unsettled times a school would have from 
being anchored, as it were, to a body capable of securely hold¬ 
ing and managing the property, have in a great measure passed 
away. On the other hand, a governing bt^y filled with retired 
masters, or other elderly men connected with the foundation 
and accustomed to its ancient ways, who sometimes inter¬ 
fere actively with the masters and constantly make their pre¬ 
sence felt as a sort of dormant veto on all change, is evidently 
apt to degenerate into a mere clog. The history of Eton is a 
notable proof of the existence of this danger. The rule, so 
senseless, so devoid of any shadow of legal foundation, and so 
grossly unjust to the public, by which all the masterships of 
the school were turned into perquisites of King’s, and strictly 
confined to the fellows of a college which at that time was in 
every respect about the lowest in reputation at Cambridge, was 
notoriously maintained, by the authority of the provost against 
the remonstrances of a head master who wished to obtain 
proper teachers for the school. This evil the Commissioners 
propose to remedy by clearly separating the jurisdiction of the 
governing bodies, as administrators of the endowments and 
general guardians of the institution, from that of the head 
master, and giving the head master free play in that which 
concerns the teaching and discipline of the school. They 
further propose to introduce into the governing body in each 
case a certain number of honorary fellows without stipends, 
but with the same powers as the rest in regard to the appoint¬ 
ment of the head master, and the general regulation of the 
subject of instruction in the school. A portion of these 
honorary fellows they could have, in each instance, appointed 
by the Crown. There can be little doubt that the introduc¬ 
tion of such an element would be very beneficial to the public 
interest, and we wish the recommendation may take effect. At 
present English public school education, so far as its character 
is determined by Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, is fast 
bound to bodies too conservative in their composition to keep 
pace with the just requirements of the time. 
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Art. VII.— Life of Edward Livingston, By Charles Hayens 

Hunt. With an Introduction by Heorge Bancroft. 

New York ; 1864. ° 

E have rarely been more struck or interested by any bio- 
’ ’ graphical work than by, this book. It re-animates 
and elevates its theme by dint of truth and earnestness, 
without exaggerating a merit or palliating a defect; and we 
speedily found ourselves following wiA anxious admiration 
the career of a legislator and jurist, whose rejected System 
of Penal Law has hitherto been thought to constitute his sole 
title to European attention or celebrity. This effect may be 
jiartly owing to the light thrown by his speeches and corre¬ 
spondence on the causes and growth of the internecine dis¬ 
sensions of the once United States ; but the grand attraction 
may be traced to the fact that his chequered life, quite inde¬ 
pendently of its manifold and momentous relations to public 
measures and events, is fraught with useful lessons in conduct 
and deeply coloured with romance. We may simultaneously 
<leduce from it, by way of moral, that honesty and energy of 
purpose must succeed in the long run, and that the develop¬ 
ment of the highest talents, or the prosecution of the loftiest 
aims, may be fatally checked by pecuniary embarrassments 
resulting from neglect. It is a welcome change to turn from 
the sanguinary contentions, the sordid jiassions, and the shat¬ 
tered condition of the American people at the present time, 
to the wisdom, the dignity, and the love of freedom which 
marked the great citizens of the commonwealth in its earlier 
years. Of these men Edward Livingston was one. 

The master passion of a prosperous family in the New World 
is to prove its descent from one of tr^itional nobility or 
gentility in the Old. A member of the transatlantic tribe of 
Warrens has printed a comely quarto to prove that the last Earl 
de Warrenne (who left no issue) was their lineal ancestor; and a 
Bright of Boston has devoted a royal octavo of three hundred 
and forty-five pages to ‘The Brights of Suffolk;’ in which, 
strange to say, he lays no claim to relationship with his distin¬ 
guished namesake, the Member for Birmingham. We may con¬ 
sequently consider ourselves as let off cheaply by Mr. Hunt, 
when he disposes of the Livingston pedigree in a single 
chapter of moderate length, having had strong temptations to 
overcome; for that pedigree is remarkable alike for its clear¬ 
ness and its respectability. It is modestly commenced with Sir 
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Alexander Livingston, of Calendar, who on the death of James 
I. of Scotland, in 1437, was appointed one of two joint Regents 
during the minority of J ames II., and was made Keeper of the 
King’s person, Ms asiociate Crichton being Chancellor. The 
murder of Earl Douglas in Edinburgh Castle' by these worthies, 
has done more to perpetuate their memories than any good or 
wise action performed by either of them ; but, as was pointedly 
said by Gibbon, ‘ treason, sacrilege, and proscription are often the 
‘ best titles of ancient nobility.’ The Livingstons had their fair 
share of this sort of illustration ; having generally managed to 
lose their peerages nearly as fast as they got them by taking 
the losing side in 1715 and 1745. The destinies of the founder 
of the American branch, Robert, were swayed, in his own 
despite, by the independent and insubordinate spirit of his race. 
He was born in Teviotdale, in 1654, the son of the Reverend 
John Livingston, who played a prominent part in Scottish eccle¬ 
siastical history, and passed the last nine years of his life (from 
1663 to 1672) at Rotterdam, under sentence of banishment for 
Nonconformity. Robert was bred up amongst Dutchmen, and 
as soon as he came to man’s estate, he started for New York, 
took up his residence in Albany, then a Dutch village, and 
proceeded to amass landed property in a fashion which will 
sound strange to the conveyancers of Lincoln’s Inn. The first 
purchase, we are told, was of two thousand acres on Roelol' 
Jansen’s Hill. The deed, bearing date July . 12, 1683, was 
executed by two Indians and two squaws, with names defying 
pronunciation and orthography. The consideration consisted 
of 300 guilders and a strange medley of assorted goods and 
articles to be paid or delivered in five days. The other con¬ 
veyances were of the same character, and at the foot of one ol' 
them is this receipt:— 

‘ This day, the 18th July 1687, a certain Cripple Indian Woman 
named Siakanochqui of Catskil acknowledges to have received full 
satisfaction by a cloth garment and cotton Shift for her share and 
claim to a certain Flatt of Land Situate in the Manor of Livingston ; 
Which Witness, &c.’ 

In this way Robert Livingston became tlie proprietor of a 
territory embracing upwards of one hundred and sixty thousand 
acres, which was erected by patent from the Crown into the 
Lordship; and he fondly looked forward to its perpetuation, 
one and undivided, like an ancestral manor in Great Britain, 
in a succession of representatives. But the force of democratic 
institutions was too strong; and the third possessor parcelled it 
out amongst his children with as proud a contempt for primo¬ 
geniture and aristocracy as if he had been a cotton lord or 
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manufacturer—perhaj3S prouder. In allusion to the resulting 
loss of concentrated influence and importance, Mr. Hunt 
exclaims:— 

‘■‘Whai a change has the intervening half-century wrought, not 
merely in the affairs of this* house, but in those of all like establish¬ 
ments in this country! The Livingstons are now a multiplied host 
of for tlie most part energetic and successful individuals, and their 
aggregate wealth and influence exceeds the probable dreams of their 
ambitious ancestor. Yet the strength which comes of combination 
is gone from them. Our democracy divides every clan, minces every 
estate, individualises everybody, disintegrates everything. Each 
man is the head of his own family; no man can be the head of the 
family of his ancestors.’ 

Down to this point the writer seems to favour the inference 
that the change is for the best. But in the very next para¬ 
graph we are shown the reverse of the medal, and are wai'ned 
to anticipate a consummation which is already more than half 
com])leted:— 

‘Tn the United States, we seem to beout-heroding this tendency of 
the times. Our political leaders, representatives, and even judges, 
arc now too often individuals whom many an obscure, well-bred 
person would not meet in the same drawing-room for all the world. 
We are certainly making some progress in bridging the gulf which 
once generally separated low manners from high positions. Such 
progress is one of the worst of our present evils ; it threatens us with 
the most palpable of o^ future dangers. How far the effrontery of 
ill-bred ignorance and mcapacity will carry itself towards monopo¬ 
lising places of dignity, power, and trust, is truly a question of 
moment. It is frightful to contemplate the possibility that the 
entire government in all its branches of so great and prosperous a 
country may, some day, bo given permanently over to unlettered and 
unmannered statesmen. The whole world always did and always will 
respect a man who becomes conspicuous by force of high capacity 
and virtue, in spite of humble birth and imperfect education; hut 
surely it would better if public opinion should restrain politicians 
from aspiring to the Presidency without a respectable knowledge of 
grammar and the proprieties of life.’ 

Unluckily it is this very public opiiiiou which encourages 
these unlettered and unmannered ‘ statesmen,’ as they are called 
by courtesy, and it will be well if they transgress no higher 
rules than those of grammar and propriety. The democratic 
principle, however, was only just beginning to o|)erate tvhen 
Edward Livingston was approaching manhood : its foundations 
had hardly been so much as laid when he came into the world; 
and he had all the advantages at starting which the wealth, j)osi- 
tion, and connexions of progenitors and parents can bestow. 
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His father was a judge of the Supreme Court of the Colony 
of New York, and was so hmhly esteemed that one of his most 
intimate friends, William Smith,- the historical writer, was 
accustomed to say, ‘ If I were to be placed in a desert island, 
‘ with but one book and one friend, 4hat book should be the 
‘ Bible, and that friend Robert R. Livingston.’ His mother, 
Margaret Beekman, ‘ a woman of a large and heroic mould,’ 
is described as a meet mate for such a man. 

An anecdote of Edward’s boyhood proves both his own sweet¬ 
ness of temper and the maternal sagacity on which the forma¬ 
tion of character in children so materially depends. One of 
his sisters came with a complaint to the mother of having been 
roughly accosted or unkindly treated by him. * Then go into 
‘ the comer. .1 am sure you have been very naughty, or 
‘ Edward would not have done so.’ His only battle at school 
was in vindication of his veracity, when assailed, like that of 
Bruce in the centre of Africa, for the statement of a familiar 
fact. ‘ The occasion,’ says Mr. Hunt, ‘ was the moral necessity 
* of backing up a statement which he casually made among his 
‘ fellows, to the effect that at Clermont they had an ice-house in 
‘ which ice was preserved for family use through the summer,— 
‘ a statement which one of the boys, because he had never 
‘ heard of such a thing before, honestly but indiscreetly pro- 
‘ nounced to be—a lie.’ He was not remarkable for diligence 
at school, but no degree of idleness could deprive a boy of his 
stamp of the education of events and circSmstances; and these 
were of the most impressive kind at the precise time when 
his heart and imagination were most prone to be moved and 
stirred by them. 

Born on the 26th May 1764, he was in his thirteenth year on 
the day of the Declaration of Independence : his first degree at 
college, Nassau Hall, Princeton, was contemporary with the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis in 1781; and his legal studies 
were completed about the time when ‘ a grave little gentleman 
‘ in black (John Adams) walked up St. James’s as first Ameri- 
‘ can ambassador.’ Before attaining his majority, he had mingled 
in the contest for the most sacred of rights: he had played his 
part in popular demonstrations: he had witnessed marches and 
countermarches, advances and retreats: he had seen all that 
was dearest to him repeatedly at stake; he had beard the 
angry clamour of the market-place suddenly drowned by the 
rattle of musketry; and when his family were hastily decamp¬ 
ing with their household goods from their cherished home, 
with the hostile soldiery at hand, he had caught courage from 
the hearty laugh of his mother at the figure made by a favourite 
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servant, a fat old negro woman, perched in solemn sadness on 
the toj) of a waggon. The training supplied by scenes of this 
kind is at least as valuable as that which the university can 
<‘,oni'er; and Edward Livingston’s mind was fortunately steeled 
by them for vicissitudes for which no ordinary culture would 
have afforded an adequate preparation. 

At the same time, we are not prepared to accept his own 
statement that he neglected the usual studies or was deficient in 
the common round of attainments at school or college. The 
extensive knowledge of science and literature which he subse¬ 
quently displayed, must most of it have been acquired—at least 
the foundations of it must have been laid—in his student days ; 
and that he was not thought an idle boy by his friends ap- 
])cars from (amongst other indications) a letter written by John 
day, from Paris, to Chancellor Livingston (his elder brother) 
in 1783: ‘ I send you a box of plaster copies of medals: if 

* Mrs. Livingston will permit you to keep so many mistresses, 

* reserve the ladies for yourself, and give the philosophers and 
‘ ])Octs to Edward.’ It may certainly be doubted whether 
Edwai’d would have consented to this partition to the extent 
of abandoning all claim to a share of the ladies, for his finical 
attention to Ins dress had earned him the title of Beau Ned; 
and at a still later period he wrote on the fly-leaf of his 
Longinus: 

‘Longinus, give thy lessons o’er ; 

I do not need thy rules ; 

Lot pedants on thy precepts pore, 

Or give them to the schools. 

‘ The perfect beauty which you seek, 

In Anna’s verse I find ; 

It glows on fair Eliza’s cheek, 

And dwells in Mary’s mind.’ 

The ladies in question were the daughters of Mr. McEvers, a 
merchant of New York; and the Mary, whose perfect beauty 
dAvelt in her mind, subsequently became his wife. 

The division of labour which is rigidly enforced amongst 
English lawyers has never been held compulsory on the pro¬ 
fession in America, where the callings of barrister and attorney 
are frequently combined. We must not, therefore, be sur- 
jwised at reading that Livingston was admitted to practise as 
an attorney in January 1785, and that he speedily became a 
Ibrraidable rival to the advocates of highest reputation at the 
New York bar. A sketch of these is given by Mr. Hunt; 
and amongst other names that have acquired more than pro¬ 
vincial celebrity, are those of Aaron Burr and Alexander 
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Hamilton. No particulars are given of our hero’s forensic 
career, of the prosecutions which he conducted, the accused 
persons whom he defended, or the causes that he led. We are 
simply assured that in the course-of nine years’ practice he had 
distanced the great bulk of his com])etitors, that he was Roinilly 
or Scarlett of New York, and that his reputation as an emi¬ 
nently accomplished orator led to his being elected a member 
of Congress for that city in 1794. He was opposed by a Mr. 
Watts, a gentleman wliose S})eciality was that he had never 
articulated anything but ‘ aye ’ and ‘ no ’ during his congres¬ 
sional career; and he was contrasted for this very reason (his 
friends thought favourably) with one whose ready rhetoric was 
denounced as an unanswerable proof of shallo’wncss. 

Livingston’s most remarkable effort in his first session was 
the delivery of a speech, occupying nearly a day, in support 
of the right of Congress to question the ])olicy of treaties with 
foreign countries, on which it w^as contended to be the prero¬ 
gative of the President to decide with the consent and advice 
of the Senate. He also brought forward a resolution for the 
jwotection of American seamen; and on each occasion found 
himself measuring his strength with Madison, Sedgwick, and 
Fisher Ames. His re-election in 1796 w^as vehemently 
opposed in a manner and by a man that bore ample testimony 
to the importance he had obtained in the eyes of the antagonist 
party, the Federalists; who, at the instigation of Alexander 
Hamilton, made strenuous exertions to get a Mr. AVatson ])re- 
ferred to him,j on the curious gri)und, actually j)ut forward in a 
handbill of Hamilton’s composition, that he ke])t a chariot; 
rendered more (jurioiis by the retorted fact that the Federalist 
candidate kept a chariot tc»o. There is a passage in M. Nisard’s 
Life of Armand Carrel alluding to ‘ that cabriolet which had 
^ been made such a topic of reproach to him, cither by men 
‘ who would have sold the tombs of their fathers to have one, 
‘ or by those friends of equality who call for it in fortunes to 
‘ console them for the inequality of talents.’ But this was at 
a time when it was truly and wittily said of ‘ young France ’ 
that each of them was striving to be the equal of his supe¬ 
rior and the superior of his equal; and it is new to 
us that such an objection could be raised with eflPect in the 
freshly emancij)ated colony still cHnging to the habits and 
modes of thought of the parent country. From the intelli¬ 
gence that is almost daily reaching us, also, of the present 
social condition of New York, we should infer that the display 
of wealth in equipages and dress is no longer typical of, nor 
associated in the popular mind with, aristocracy. 
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On the occasion of his second candidature in 1796, Living¬ 
ston received a letter Irom his elder brother, the chancellor, 
which may be read with advantage by many a rising lawyer 
who is looking to a seat in Parliament, or many a would-be 
statesman who under-estimates the conditions of success; — 

‘ As I naturally feel myself much interested in your political 
career, I cannot but entreat you to consider that you are at this 
moment making immense sacrifices of fortune and professional repu¬ 
tation by remaining in Congress. Nothing can compensate for these 
losses but attaining the highest political distinction. But, believe 
me, this will never be attained without the most unwearied applica¬ 
tion, both in and out of the House. Read everything that relates to 
the state of your laws, commerce, and finances. Form and perfect 
your plans, so as to bring them forward in the best shape. Forgive, 
my dear brother, botli my freedom and my style. I Avrite from my 
lioart, not from rnj’’ he.id. Be persuaded that no extent of talent 
will avail, without a considerable portion of industiy, to make a dis¬ 
tinguished statesman.’ 

The debates in which Livingston most distinguished liimself 
in his third session possess an historical interest, and throw 
light on the contrasted progress of democratic and monarchical 
institutions. Two measures bearing a suspicious resemblance 
to the English ‘ (lagging Bill,’ and a still stronger to the 
French T^aw of Public, Safety, were introduced by the Presi¬ 
dent (Adams) in 1798, jwpularly known as the Alien and 
Sedition I,iaws. The one made it a high misdemeanour, jmn- 
Isliiible with fine and imprisonment., to comhine to ojijxise any 
measures of the (lovernment, or to traduce or defiime the T,/egis- 
laturc or the President by declarations tending to {*riminate 
the motives of cither. The other invested the President with 
])ower to impn.son or banish suspee.ted aliens, or perpetually 
exclude tlieni from the rights of citizenship, or to grant them 
licenses of residences revocable at ])leasurc. ‘ Both these odious 
‘ measures,’ says Me. Hunt, ‘ were passed under the spur of party 
‘ discipline. Both excited at once the bitterest ojiposition of the 
‘ Republican party, and presently incurred the hearty abomiua- 
‘ tion of the country. Such experiments in legislation arc not 
^ likely to be repeated while our form of Government lasts.’ 
Never was there a more unfortunate prediction. It is precisely 
‘ our form of government’ which has proved most fruitful of 
such measures. Arbitrary restrictions of j>ersonal liberty arti 
at this moment rifest in North America, the pride of demo¬ 
cracy, and under the French Empire, the boasted creation of 
universal suffrage ; whilst the existing generation of Eiiglbh- 
mcn practically know nothing of exceptionally repressive or 
oppressive laws of any kind. The Alien and Sedition Bills 
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were opposed at every stage by Livingston; and his principal 
speech against the Alien Bill was printed on satin and largely 
distributed throughout the States. In one passage he went 
the length of invoking popular resistance to it if passed: it may 
be cited as a favourable specimen of his style: — 

‘But if, regardless of our duties as citizens, and our solemn obli¬ 
gations as representatives ; regardless of the rights of our con¬ 
stituents ; regardless of every sanction, human and divine, we are 
ready to violate the Constitution we have sworn to defend,—will the 
people submit todur unauthorised acts? will the States sanction our 
usurped power ? Sir, they ouglit not to submit; they would deserve 
the chains which these measures are forging for them, if they did 
not resist. For let no man vainly imagine that the evil is to stop 
here; that a few unprotected aliens only are to be affected by this 
inquisitorial power. The same arguments which enforce those pro¬ 
visions against aliens, apply with equal strength to enacting them in 
the case of citizens. The citizen has no other protection for his 
person«d security, that I know, against laws like this, than the 

humane provisions I have cited from the Constitution.You 

have already been told of plots and conspiracies; and all the 
frightful images that are necessary to keep up the present system of 
tenor and alarm have been presented to you ; but who are im¬ 
plicated in these dark hints, these mysterious allusions? They are 
our own citizens. Sir, not aliens. If there is any necessity for the 
system now proposed, it is more necessary to be enforced against our 
own citizens than against strangers; and 1 have no doubt that, either 
in this or some other shape, this will be attempted. I now ask, Sir, 
whether the people of America are prepared for this? Whether 
they are willing to part with all the means whieh the wisdom of 
their ancestors discovered and their own caution so lately adoj)ted. 
to secure their own persons ? Whether they arc willing to submit 
to imprisonment, or exile, whenever suspicion, calumny, or ven¬ 
geance shall mark them for ruin ? Are they base enough to be pre¬ 
pared for this? No, Sir, they will—I repeat it, they will—resist 
this tyrannical system ; the people will oppose, the States will not 
submit to its operations; they ought not to acquiesce, and I pray to 
God they never may.' 

In the concluding sentences, be was copying, consciously 
or unconsciously, Lord Chatham’s famous burst: ‘ I rejoice 
‘ that America has resisted; three millions of people so dead 
* to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be 
‘ slaves, would have been fit instruments to make slaves of all 
‘ the rest.’ As the part Livingston took on this occasion raised 
him to the height of popularity, it does not appear, nor docs his 
biographer explain, why he retired from Congress in 1801 ; for 
the domestic affliction, the loss of his first wife, which occurred 
subsequently in the same month, was not anticipated. He 
probably began to see the importance of acting on his brother’s 
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advice by attending more to his professional prospects; for his 
retirement was almost immediately followed by his apj)oint- 
ment to the office of Attorney for the district of New York, as 
well as to the Mayoralty of New York, then a post of dignity 
and importance. The celebrated De Witt Clinton, we are 
reminded, resigned, with a view to its acceptance, his seat in the 
Senate. Besides presiding over the deliberations of the 
Common Council, the Mayor was ex-ojfficio the chief judge 
of the highest court of this city, with jurisdiction civil and 
criminal. The emoluments were such that a few years’ incum¬ 
bency carefully managed was reckoned equivalent to a hand¬ 
some competency. 

I.(ivingston was now thirty-seven; his worldly prospects 
wore a smiling aspect, and his varied duties were performed 
Avitb spirit and efficiency. His decisions gave satisfaction ; his 
refined hospitality as chief magistrate to distinguished strangers 
reflected credit on his fellow-citizens, and he was unceasingly 
active in endeavouring to reform abuses and mitigate distress. 
A f avourite scheme, in which he warmly urged the Mechanical 
Society to cooperate, was to found an establishment for insuring 
the employment of, first, strangers during the first month of 
their arrival; secondly, citizens who had been thrown out of 
Avork by sickness or casualties ; thirdly, widows and orphans; 
fourlhly, discharged or pardoned convicts. The leading feature 
of the project being the opening of public worksliops, like the 
Ateliers Nationaux of 1848, the sound political economist will 
see at a glance that it could not have been carried out Avitliout 
a mischievous disturbance of the labour market; and the 
Mechanical Society wisely, we think, declined to concur in it. 
His practical philanthroj)y was of a nature that did not admit 
of denial or dispute. In the summer of 1803, the yellow fever 
broke out in New York, and spread rapidly in all classes. 
First amongst the self-sacrificing portion of the community was 
the Mayor, who not only saw to the execution of the needful 
official regulations, but kc]>t a list of the houses in which there 
Averc sick, and visited them all in turn as well as tlie hospitals. 
At length he caught the contagion, and his life was in serious 
])eril for a period. ‘ He was now,’ says Mr. Hunt, ‘ the object 
‘ of extraordinary popular gratitude and regard. When his 
‘ physicians called for madeira to be administered to him, not a 
‘ bottle of that or any other kind of Avine was to be found in 
‘ his eellar. He had himself prescribed every drop for others. 
‘ As soon as the fact was knoAvn, the best wines were sent to 
‘ his house from every direction. A crowd thronged the street 
‘ near his door, to obtain the latest news of his condition; and 
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^ young peoj)le vied with each other for the privilege of watching 
‘ by his bed.’ 

Except in this absorbing crisis, he found time for science 
and literature, as well as for legislation and jurisprudence, and 
was always ready to promote parties of amusement, or to add 
his joyous laugh to the merriment of the gay and young. 
‘ I wish I could go to the theatre every night,’ exclaimed a 
lively niece of sixteen. ‘Well, my dear,’ said the Mayor, 
‘ you shall, you shall; ’ and he actually took her night after 
night until she was compelled to cry enough. Escorting 
Theodosia Burr, yclept tlie celebrated, with a party to sec a 
frigate lying in the harbour, he told her as they neared the 
ship: ‘ Now, Theodosia, jou must bring none of your s])arks 
‘ on board : they have a magazine, and we should all be blown 
‘ up.’ He had a mania for punning, but was obliged to own 
that the only tolerable pun he had ever made was whilst he was 
asleep. ‘ He had dreamed that he was present in a crowded 
‘ church, at the ceremony of the taking of the veil by a nun. 
‘ The novice’s name was announced as Mary Fish. The 
‘ question was then put, who should be her patron saint. “ 1 
‘ “ woke myself,” said Ei\dng8ton, by exclaiming, “ Why, St. 
‘ “ Poly Carp, to be sure! ” ’ . 

The fifth volume of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott ’ concludes 
with a laudatory quotation from Captain Hall, and the remark 
‘ —with his flourish of trumpets I must dro]> the curtain on a 
‘ scene of unclouded prosperity and splendour. The muffled 
‘ drum is in prospect.’ The stage of Livingston’s life at Avhieh 
wc have now arrived might well justify a similar pause, and 
suggest a similar train of reflection. He was in the enjoyment 
of almost every blessing, and not a cloud was visible in the 
horizon of his future, when a crushing blow fell upon him, 
shattering })otli fame and fortune, and dooming him to a series 
of severe trials for the best of his remaining years. In the 
autumn of 1803, he became a public defaulter for an amount 
beyond his immediate or anticipated nieans to satisfy ; and the 
utmost that he could hope in the emergency was that a chari¬ 
table interpretation of the circmnstances would save him from 
disgrace. It was one of his duties and j)erquisites in his official 
capacity to receive certain moneys from public creditors through 
the hands of agents, for whom he was responsible. He never 
could be made to attend to pecuniary transactions or accounts; 
a weakness or peculiarity for which his multifarious engage¬ 
ments were partially an excuse, especially in the fever year, 
when the chief deficit occurred. Five years later, in the 
course of a controversy to which we shall recur, he made a 
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clean breast of the matter in terms which we cannot do better 
than adopt:— 

‘ It is time that I should speak. Silence now would be cruelty to 
my children, injustice to my creditors, treachery to my fame. The 
consciousness of a serious inapruclence, which created the debt I owe 
the public, I confess it with humility and regret, has rendered me 
perhaps too desirous of avoiding public observation,—an imprudence 
which, if nothing can excuse, may at least be accounted for by the 
confidence I placed in an agent, who received and appropriated a 
very large proportion of the sum, and the moral certainty I had of 
being able to answer any call for the residue whenever it should be 
made. Perhaps, too, it may be atoned for in some degree by the 
mortification of exile, by my constant and laborious exertions to 
satisfy the claims of justice, by the keen disappointment attending 
this deadly blow' to the hopes I had encouraged of pouring into the 
public treasury the fruits of luy labour, and above all by the 
humiliation of this public avowal.’ 

The agent of whom he speaks was a confidential clerk, a 
Frenchman by birth; and it ’will be fresh in the memory of 
most readers that Thomas Moore was subjected to a similar 
embarrassment by the failure of his deputy in Bermuda, and 
that the ‘ disorder in the chest^ which compelled Theodore 
Hook to quit his treasurership at Mauritius was also mainly 
owing to a clerk. 

In his Fssay on Decision of Character, Forster relates the 
true story of a prodigal, who, liaving sold the whole of liis 
paternal estate and spent the last sixpence of the proceeds, 
seated himself on a rising ground commanding a view of the 
pro])er1y, made a solemn vow' to get it back, and by dint of 
industry and parsimony succeeded in so doing. The dream of 
Warren Hastings’ life was the recovery of his ancestral home 
of Daylesford. Moore met his unmerited misfortune with an 
equanimity that extorted the half-comic praise of liogers;— 
‘ It is well you are a poet; you could never bear it as you do 
‘ if you were a philosopher.’ Sir Walter Scott nobly put 
forth his full strength at all liazards and against all remon¬ 
strances, till, like the overtasked elephant, he broke down and 
died. But no victim or hero, genuine »ir apocryj)hal, could 
have displayed a finer, more chivalrous, or more self-deny¬ 
ing spirit than Livingston. Having ])romptly satisfied 
himself of his liability, he at once, without waiting for the 
formal adjustment, confessed judgment for the largest estimated 
amount—subsequently fixed at )^43,666—assigned over all his 
property in trust for the State, and resigned both his offices. 
The citizens of New York on their part were not wanting in 
generosity; he was strongly urged to retain the Mayoralty ; 
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and a highly laudatory address was voted and presented to him 
by the Common Council. But his mind was made up to quit 
the scene of the honours and the prosperity thus fatally 
reversed, and to quit it instantly for the field of exertion 
offering the best chance of the speedy redemption and restitu¬ 
tion for which he panted. 

In the spring of that very year, 1803, Louisiana had been 
purchased by the United States of France. New Orleans was 
the rising commercial city, the El Dorado of the South, where 
talent and enterprise would have freer scope than in any more 
settled community. To New Orleans, therefore, he would go, 
and never return to New York till he could return free and 
independent, with his debts paid and his position no longer 
open to a reproach. 

‘ He now had need of all his philosophy. He was considerably 
past the period of life when usually, if ever, a man undertakes for 
the first time such an adventure, and to this one all his habits and 
associations, his tastes, and his affections, opposed themselves. It 
was to quit the scene of Ins long prosperity and happiness, his 
family, his friends, and the fresh graves of his wife and eldest son ; 
while the comfort and safety of his two remaining cliildren, now 
nine and five years old, the objects of his tendcrest feelings, would 
require them to bo left behind for years. Nevertheless, he resolved 
upon the enterprise, and having made the resolution, did not lag in 
its execution. Ho at once arranged his affairs, procured all prac¬ 
ticable means of extensive introduction to Louisianians, and leaving 
his children, from whom he had never yet been separated, in the cai o 
of his brother, John 11. Livingston, whose wife was Eliza McEvers, 
the sister of their mother, ho embarked, during the last week of 
December, 1803, within two months after retiring from the mayor¬ 
alty, as a passenger on board a vessel bound to New Orleans. All 
the money and pecuniary resources which he had reserved out of 
his property and now carried, consisted of about one hundred dollars 
in gold, and a letter of credit for one thousand dollars more.’ 

He almost at once assumed the lead of the bar at New 
Orleans, where his knowledge of languages stood him in good 
stead; and soon after his arrival he was requested to draw up 
a Code of Procedure, which thenceforth regulated the practice 
of the courts. Fearne, the profoundest and acutest of English 
real-property lawyers, was deeply versed in chemistry and 
other branches of science. With equal versatility, Livingston 
was wont to amuse his leisure hours with mechanical con¬ 
trivances ; and a carpenter whom he employed to make models, 
naively observed:—* It is odd that a lawyer should understand 
‘ my teadc so well as Mr. Livingston does; I know nothing in 
‘ the world of his.'* He was a zealous Freemason, and a 
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passage from one of his addresses as President of the Louisiana 
Lodge, is introduced for the sake of the anecdote connected 
with it;— 

‘ My brethren, have you searched your hearts ? Do you find there 
no lurking animosity against a brother? Have you had the felicity 
never to have cherished, or are you so happy as to have banished, 
all envy at his prosperity, all malicious joy at his misfortunes? If 
you find this is the result of your scrutiny, enter with confidence 
the sanctuary of union. But if the examination discovers either 
rankling jealousy or hatred long concealed, or even unkindness or 
oftensivo pride, I entreat you, defile not the altar of Friendship with 
your unhallowed offering ; but, in the language of Scripture, “ Go, 
‘‘ bo reconciled to thy brother, and then offer thy gift.” ’ 

Here the speaker was interrupted by the sudden movement 
of two of the audience, who rushed into each otlier’s arms. 
Tliey were real brothers, who had quarrelled, and not been on 
speaking terms for several years. ‘ No triumpli at the bar or 
‘ tribune,’ said Livingston, ‘ could be worth the satisfaction i 
^ felt at that moment’ 

In 1805, he married his second wife, Louise Moreau de 
Lassy, the young widow of a gentleman from Jamaica, and 
a native of St. Domingo. She is described as exceedingly 
beautiful. ‘ Slender, delicate, and wonderfully graceful, she 
‘ possessed a brilliant intellect and an uncommion sjurlt.’ Two 
months after his marriage, he wrote to his sister, ^Irs. Til- 
lotson: -- 

‘ 1 have now, indeed, again a home, and a wife who gives it all 
the charms that talents, good temper, and affection can afford ; but 
that home is situated at a distance from my family, and in a climate 
to which I cannot, without imprudence, bring my children.’ 

F'or a time everything seemed succeeding to his wishes. 
Besides receiving, a large income from his profession, he had 
made money by successful speculations in land; and he was 
beginning to calculate the time—three or four years at the 
utmost—before he could return with credit and comfort to 
New York. But twice before that consummation could he 
reached, he was destined to be flung back and pressed down by 
the heavy hand of power, arbitrarily and wrongfully stretched 
forth beneath that young tree of liberty which was to over¬ 
shadow the world with its branches. A ])rivate debt due from 
him when he left New York had been assigned to Aaron Burr, 
who, in July 1806, wrote to him by one Dr. Bollman respect¬ 
ing it, and arrangements were forthwkh made with Bollman 
for its discharge. When Burr’s conspiracy broke out, G-eneral 
James Wilkinson, Commandcr-in-Chief of the Army of the 
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United States and Governor of Upper Louisiana, then at 
Orleans, ordered the military arrest of Bolhnan and two others 
on a charge of misprision of treason; and on a habeas corpus 
being granted, personally attended on the return-day of the 
writ, to enforce its discharge. In thciT course of a speech which 
he thought fit to address to the startled judges, he said he had 
taken this step for the national safety then menaced by a 
lawless band of traitors associated under Aaron Burr, ‘ whose 
‘ adherents were numerous in the city, including two councillors 
‘ of that court.’ He then cast his eyes slowly round the bar, 
enjoying the suspense of the members, till he named Mr. 
Alexander, and proceeded:—‘As to Mr. Livingston, 1 have 
^ evidence that Dr. Bollman brought a draught upon him for 
‘ ^2,000 and upwards, which he paid.’ 

‘ He finished by asking the court that his oath might be taken to 
the truth of the charges he had exhibited. He raised his hand as if 
to have the oath administered, when the court mildly suggested the 
propriety of reducing the statement to writing. He then hesitated. 
One of the judges offered him a scat at his side on the bench, and 
proposed himself to take down the charges and testimony. This the 
General declined; upon which the court suggested that one of the 
judges would wait on “ His Excellency,” at any time that might be 
convenient to him, to take his deposition. This offer tl)e conquering 
hero condescended to accept, and retired from tlm bar, after receiving 
the thank# of the presiding judge for his communication, and an 
apology for the trouble the business had daused him. 

*But just as Wilkinson was about to withdraw, Mr. Livingston, 
who, till then, during tins shocking scene of judicial sycophancy, 
had sat in melancholy silence, arose to demand and then to entreat 
of the court that his accuser should not be allowed to leave the b:ir 
without substantiating his charge upon path, in order that, if it 
should appear that he was guilty, he might bo immediately com¬ 
mitted to prison, and if not, that he should not be compelled to go 
home loaded with the suspicion of crime. The appeal was fruitless, 
and the General went his way, promising, liowever, to make good 
the charge oU the following day.’ 

Of course he never did make good the charge, the utter 
groundlessness of which was thoroughly and fearlessly exposed 
by Livingston without delay; but the General went on his way 
exulting, with as little dread of responsibility or regard to 
consequences as might be supposed to influence Marshal von 
Wrangel, General Butler, or any other military despot at this 
hour. 

‘ When he returned to his house after the scene in court, in 
which the accusation of Wilkinson had fallen suddenly as a thunder¬ 
bolt upon him, his young wife, then the mother of their only child, 
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but a few months old, besought him earnestly not to withhold from 
her any part of his confidence. “ We have not lived long together,” 
she said, “ and you may not know the whole strength of my character 
“ or of my affection. Wliatever may have been the scheme of Burr, if 
“you have had anything tQ do with it, tell me, so that I may share 
“ your thoughts as well as your destiny.” His response was a laugh 
so hearty as to dispel in an instant from her mind any shadow of 
fear that ho was really implicated in the mysterious enterprise.' 

It was hard to be forced into an unequal conflict in this 
fashion with the Comniandcr-in-Chief on a question of liberty 
and reputation, but it was harder still to be brought to the 
verge of ruin by a controversy with the President, who, instead 
of leaving the matter in dispute to the uncontrolled decision of 
the courts of justice, exerted all his official and personal 
influence to hear his adversary, and intended victim to the 
ground. Here, again, we shall have to mark a course of pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of the Executive of the model Republic, 
for which there has been no parallel under the English 
monarchy since the worst days of the Stuarts. 

Tlie Batture Controversy, to which a chapter of fifty pages 
is devoted in this biography, may take rank with the most 
striking of the logical ox literary duels to which we are wont 
b) refer long after their local or temporary interest has died 
away, as specimens of learning, acuteness, raillery or wit. 
Eiviugston’s answers t^,leffefson are little inferior in their 
way to Bentley’s reply To Boyle, Person’s Letters to Travis, 
or the best of l*aul Louis Courier’s pamphlets; and they 
moreover involve ]>riuciples of jurisprudence of univei*sal 
application. What in a double sense might be called the 
battle-ground was a part of the delta of the Mississippi at New 
Orleans, then in a transitional state between land and shore, 
serving sometimes as an anchorage and sometimes as a (juay 
according to the height of the river. Although the adjacent 
proprietor had laid early claim to it, no exclusive right was 
attempted to be set up till he became a client of Livingston’s, 
who saw its future value at a glance. ‘ This rural bank must 
^ soon give [dace to urban wharfs like those of New York. Ah, 
^ here was a mine to be worked, and opportunity to escape 
* from bankruptcy at a single bound, instead of trudging only 
^ the tedious , road of careful industry.’ He bought a portion 
of the property and began inclosing it. ’ Then awoke the 
popular tumult, and then began the official oppression. Botii 
people and government persevered in treating him as an in¬ 
truder, and a long course of harassing litigation, comprising 
civil and criminal proceedings of many kinds, was the result. 
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At the end of a nine or ten years* contest, he succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing his title and confounding his opponents, but the loss of 
time and the waste of intellectual energy were irrecoverable. 

The English invasion of Louisiana, and the assault of New 
Orleans in 1815, brought out Livingstbn in an entirely new and 
highly favourable light. He organised meetings to encourage 
the citizens to resistance; he drew up animating addresses; 
with the rank of colonel, he acted as aide-de-camp to General 
Jackson; and he was deemed one of the most eifective of the 
military council and staff. Mr. Hunt dwells with pardonable 
complacency on the military‘services of his hero; and if we 
arc compelled to pass them over, it is from no patriotic wish to 
deprive him of any part of the glory obtained in great measure 
through British mismanagement or mishap. 

We now come to the culminating point of Livingston's 
reputation, his System of Penal Law, or Criminal Codes.* 
In 1796, when he first took his seat in Congress, his attention 
had been drawn to the subject, and he ywocured first one Com¬ 
mittee and then a second (of both which he was Chairman), to 
report on the Penal Laws of the United States. No report 
was made, and his labours in this walk did not recommence in 
earnest till 1820, when he drew up and introduced an Act 
authorising the preparation of a Criminal Code for Louisian.a. 
In February 1821, he was ejected by joint ballot of th(' 
General Assembly of that State to #vise its entire system of 
criminal law. The existing system was a compound of French, 
Spanish, and English laws or customs—confused, uncertain, 
and occasionally revolting from severity or absurdity. Thus 
sentence of infamy was passed indiscriminately upon whole 
classes, without the smallest reference to personal innocence or 
guilt, the bare fact of their coming within the description being 
enough: children of illegal marriages; suitors or advocates 
incurring rebuke, just or unjust, from a judge; widows marr)^- 
ing before the expiration of a year’s mourning, and their new 
husbands; procurers, comedians, slanderers, usurers, gamblers, 

* The whole of his labours under this head are collected in an 
octavo volume (now before us) of 745 closely printed pages, entitled 
‘ A System of Penal Law for the State of Louisiana: consisting of 
‘ A Code of Crimes and Punishiaents: A Code of Procedure: A Code 
‘ of Evidence: A Code of Reform and Prison Discipline: A Book of 

* Definitions. Prepared under the authority of a law of the said State, 

‘ by Edw^d Livingston. To which arc prefixed a Preliminary Report 
‘ on the Plan of a Penal Code, and Introductory Reports to the 

* several Codes embraced in the System of Penal Law. Published by 
‘James Kay, Jun. & Co., Philadelphia, 1833.’ 
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and buffoons. Tt was also a crime, punishable by banishment 
and confiscation of all property, for an advocate to betray the 
secrets of his client; for any person to say mass without ordi¬ 
nation; to change a name for one more honourable; or for a 
woman to feign maternity and produce a counterfeit heir. 

None of the popular objections to codification could conse¬ 
quently arise in this instance; and Livingston’s eventual failure 
to satisfy the pressing and practical wants of his employers, was 
owing to the vastness of his conceptions and the comprehensive 
])lulanthropy of his views. He was far in advance of the most 
advanced legislative or representative assembly then existing in 
either hemis])here; and he assumed as the groundwork of his 
system doctrines or principles which are still disputed by the 
majority of enlightened jurists. He insisted on the abolition 
of t;a])ital punishment as imperatively required by reason, 
justice, and humanity; whilst the grand aim of his system of 
sccoudarv punishments was the reform and gradual restoration 
of the ofiender to society. For this purpose, he proj)osed to 
bring under one central direction, crime, vagrancy, mendicity, 
and all forms of pauperism; to combine in single establish¬ 
ments the whole machinery of poorhouse, workhouse, bride¬ 
well, and penitentiary. Society, he lays down, is formed of two 
divisions—those who by their industry or property provide 
subsistence for themselves and their families, and those who do 
not. The latter may 1^ subdivided into three classes—those 
who can labour and arc willing to labour, but cannot find 
emjdoyment; those who can labour, but are idle from inclina¬ 
tion, not for want of employment; those who arc unable to 
su])])ort themselves by their labour from infancy, old age, or 
Inferiority of body or mind. He then proceeds to justify his 
j)rojected establishment:— 

‘ This establishment enters most essentially into the plan I propose. 
Its different departments, under the name of pporhouses, workhouses, 
and bridewells, are known not only in England and the states wdiich 
derive iheir jurisprudence from that country, but in different parts 
of Europe, but they are there distinct institutions, and want that 
unity of plan from which it is thought their principal utility will 
arise. This requires elucidation. If the duty of supporting its 
members be once acknowledged to be one incumbent on society to 
the extent that has been assumed, and if the classification I have 
made is correct, the necessity becomes apparent of distinguishing in 
what degree the different applicants are entitled to relief; but that 
system would be obviously imperfect that was confined to making 
this distinction, and granting relief only to the one class without 
making any disposition of the others. Every applicant, if my pre¬ 
mises be true, must belong to one or the other of those classes; and 
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the same magistrate who hears his demand of support, or before 
whom he is brought, pn an accusation of illegally obtaining it, is 
enabled at once to assign him his place. Is he able, and willing to 
work, but cannot obtain it? Here is employment suited to his 
strength, to his age, his capacity. Is he able to work, but idle, iii- 
teraperate, or vicious ? His habits must be corrected by seclusion, 
sobriety, instruction, and labour. Is he utterly ui.able to provide 
for his support? The great social duty of religion and humanity 
must be performed. One investigation on this plan puts an end to 
the inquiry. Every one applying for alms, or convicted of illegal 
idleness and vice, necessarily belongs to one or the other class, and 
immediately finds his place; he no longer I'emains a burthen on 
individuals, and society is at once relieved from vagrancy and 
pauperism.’ 

The primary object of this part of bis system is to j)re- 
vent the idle or unemployed from becoraino; lawbreakers. He 
deals with actual criminals by carefully classifying them, and 
subjecting them to imprisonment varying in time, place, and 
circumstance with their respective degrees of guilt. Seclusion 
and labour afford him the means of increasing jmnislnnent to 
the utmost point of severity adnutted by his code. The article 
relating to murderers runs thus:— 

‘ Art. 167. No murderers, in any degree, shall have any commu¬ 
nication with other persons out of the prison than the inspectors and 
visitors; Ihcy are considered dead to the rest of the world. 

‘ Art. 166. The cells of murderers (in any di-gree) shall be painted 
black within and without, and on the mitside thereof shall be in¬ 
scribed, in largo letters, the following sentenee:— 

‘ “ In this cell is confined, to pass his life in solituile and sorrow, 
A.B. convicted of the murder of C.D. [by assassination, parricide, 
&c., describing the offence, if of an aggravated kind]; his food is 
bread of the coarsest kind; his drink is water, mingled with his 
tears : he is dead to the world ; this cell is his grave ; his existence 
is prolonged that he may remember his crime, and repent it, and 
that the continuance of bis punishment may d(‘ter others from tl»e 
indulgence of hatred, avarice, sensuality, and the passions which lead 
to the crime he has committed. When tlie Almighty, in his due 
time, shall exercise towards him that dispensation which he himself 
arrogantly and wickedly usurped towards another, his body is to be 
dissected, and his soul will abide that judgment which Divine Justice 
shall decree.” 

‘ Art. 169. The same inscription, changing only the words “this 
cell ” for the words “ solitary cell in this prison,” shall be made on 
the outside of the prison wall, in large white letters on a black 
ground. The inscriptions shall be removed on the death of the 
convicts to which they relate.’ 

Treating voluntary labour as a mitigation and a resource, 
he denies it to the worst class of criminals; and one strong 
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objection to his substitute for capital punishment is that it 
frequently ]>roduces insanity. His main reasons for sparing 
life, liowever, are not of a sentimental character; nor does he 
shrink from the infliction of necessary pain. He dwells most 
eirqfliatically on tlie demoralising character of executions, and 
on the danger of ])lacing unjust judgments beyond recall. The 
j)assagcs in which he enforces these topics are as good specimens 
as could be produced of the rich, varied, and sustained lan¬ 
guage of his Reports:— 

‘ Hi'^tory presents to us the magic glass on which, by looking at 
past, we may discern future events. It is folly not. to read; it is 
perversity not to follow its lessons. If the hemlock Iiad not been 
brewed for felons in Athens, would the fatal cuf) have been drained 
by Socrates ? If the people had not been familiarised to scenes of 
judicial homicide, would France or England have been disgraced by 
the useless murder of Louis or of Charles? If the punishment of 
death had not been sanctioned by the ordinary laws of those kingdoms, 
would the one have been deluged with the blood of innocence, of 
worth, of patriotism, and science, in her revolution? Would the 
best and noblest lives of the other have been lost on the scaftbld, in 
her civil broils? Would her lovely and Cidumniated queen, the 
virtuous Malshcrbes, the learned Condorcet—would religion, per¬ 
sonified in the ])ious ministers of the altar—courage and honour, in 
the host of Ingh-minded nobles—and science, in its worthy repre- 
.sentative Lavoisier—would the daily hecatomb of loyalty and worth— 
would all have been immolated by the stroke of the guillotine; or 
Ilussel and Sidney, and the long succession of victims of party and 
tyranny, by the axe? The fires of Sraitlifield would not have blazed ; 
nor, after tbc lapse of ages, should we yet shudder at the name of 
St. Bartholomew, if the ordinary ecclesiastical law had not usurped 
the attributes of Divine vengeance, and by the sacrilegious and 
absurd doctrine, that ofleuces against the Deity were to he punished 
with death, given a pretext to these atrocities. Nor, in the awful and 
mysterious scene on Mount Calvary, would that agony have been 
inflicted, if by the daily sight of the cross, as an instrunient of justice, 
the Jews had not been prepared to make it one of their sacrilegious 
rage. But there is no efid of the examples which crowd upon the 
memory, to show the length to which the exercise of this power, by 
the law, has carried tho dreadful abuse of it, under the semblance 
of justice. Every nation has wept over the graves f>i' patriots, heroes, 
and martyrs, sacrificed by its own fury. Every age has had its 
annals of blood.’ 

The following is his picture of the innocent convict about 
to suffer death:— 

‘ Slow in its approach, uncertain in its stroke, its victim feels not 
only the sickness of the heart that arises from the alternation of 
hope and fear, until his doom is pronounced, but when that becomes 
inevitable; alone, the tenant of a dungeon during every moment that 
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the cruel lenity of the law prolongs his life, he is made to feci all 
those anticipations, worse than a thousand deaths. The consciousness 
of innocence, that which is our support under other miseries, is here 
converted into a source of bitter anguish, when it is found to be no 
protection from infamy and death; and when the ties which con¬ 
nected him to his country, his friends, bis family, are torn asunder, 
no consoling reflection mitigates the misery of that moment. He 
leaves unmerited infamy to his children ; a name stamped with dis. 
honour to their surviving parent, and bows down the grey heads of 
his own with sorrow to the grave. As he walks from liis dungeon, 
he sees the thousands who have come to gaze on his last agony; he 
mounts the fatal tree, and a life of innocence is closed by a death of 
dishonour. This is no picture of the imagination. Would to God 
it were! Would to God, that if death must bo inflicted, some sure 
means might be discovered of making it fsill upon the guilty. These 
things have happened. These legal murders have been committed! 
and who were the primary causes of the crime? Who authorised a 
punishment, which once inflicted, could never be remitted to the in¬ 
nocent? Who tied the cord, or let fall the axe upon the guiltless 
head? Not the executioner, the vile instrument who is liired to do 
the work of death; not the jury who convict, or the judge who con¬ 
demns ; not the law which sanctions these errors, but the legislators 
who made the law ; those who, having the power, did not repeal if. 
These are the persons responsible to their country, their consciences, 
and their God.’ 

His Code of Reform and Prison Discipline com])nsc.s the 
minutest instructions for the treatment of, every class of 
prisoner; and its efficiency in practice would obviously depend 
in a great degree on the zeal and intelligence of the adminis¬ 
trators. In fact, Livingston, like many other eminent philan¬ 
thropists, was prone to consider society as a parent watching 
over a family of children and accurately acquainted with the 
disposition and tendencies of each. 

His scheme, as might have been anticipated, was respectfully 
declined, despite the almost impassioned ajjpeal to the legis¬ 
lature of Louisiana with which he pressed its adoption in the 
Introductory Report—an appeal whichVight be appropriately 
addressed to almost any halting or hesitating body of legis¬ 
lators :■— 

* Legislative functions areinthemost ordinary times attended with 
high responsibility. Yours, from the duty which your predecessors 
have imposed upon, you, are peculiarly so. From the performance 
of this duty there is no escape. The defects of your penal laws are 
arrayed before your eyes. Former legislative acts have declared 
that they exist, and they have established principles and laid down 
rules by which laws are to be framed for their I’omoval. Those laws 
are now submitted for your consideration. You cannot avoid acting. 
It is impossible to say that the evils are imaginary. You must then 
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either declare that the principles for correcting them, heretofore 
unanimouhly established by the representatives of the people, are 
erroneous, or that the plan prepared is not drawn in conformity 
with them. lu cither alternative the duty of correcting the prin¬ 
ciples or reforming the work is one that must be performed. For, 
disguise it as we may, it is a truth which must bo told and ought to 
bo felt; that, circumstanced as you are, should you shrink from the 
j)erronnance of tijcse duties, to you will be attributed the future 
depredations of every offender who escapes punishment from the 
ambiguit}'of your laws; the vexations of all who suJfer by their 
uncertainly; the general alarm caused by the existcuce of your 
unknown and unrepcaled statutes; the depravity of those who are 
corrupted by tlie associations into which they are forced by your 
prison disciplijie ; the unnecessary and violent death of the guilty; 
and, woi>e than all this, legislators! the judicial murder of the 
innocent who may perish under the operation of your f-anguiuary 
laws. AH this, and more, will be laid to your charge, if you do not 
embrace the opportunity that is afforded to reform them; for the 
continuance of every bad law, whicli we have the poAver to repeal, 
is equivalent to its enactment.’ 

But Avhatever opinion may be formed of the practicability 
of Livingston’s system taken as a Avhole or estimated by its 
distinctive qualities, no doubt can exist of the vast amount of 
tlionglit, knowledge, intellectual grasp, originality of conception, 
and ])owers of expression displayed in its develojunent. The 
volume already moutioned is a perfect treasure-house of juri¬ 
dical and legislati\e, schemes and suggestions, doctrines and 
coritri\ances; and its imlircet inliuenee has been immense. 
That a eollection of codes and rejun'ts so large, so compre¬ 
hensive, so sy stematically shai>ed and so logically connected, 
should have been ])roducod iii less than five years, would 
sound incrcdihle, did Ave not remember that he drew upon 
stores that had been accumulating for thirty; and AAondcrful 
to relate, it Avould have been in’odueed in three years, Imt for 
an aceitlent under Avhieh a mind of less energy must have 
boon crushed. The misl\»rlunc Avas thus announced to M. du 
Ponce.au, from whom he had horroAved a volume of Bacon ; — 

‘ The night before last, I Avrote you an apologetic letter, accounting 
for not having before that time thanked you for youiTetter and your 
book. My excuse iay before me, in four Codes: of Crianes and 
Punishments, of Criminal X*rocedure, of Prison Discipline, and of 
Evidence. This was about one o’clock ; I retired to rest, and in 
about three hours Avas waked by the cry of fire. It had broken out 
in my writing-room, and, before it Avas discovered, not a vestige of 
my work remained, except about fifty or sixty pages wliicli AJV'cre at 
the printer’s, and a few very imperfect uoies in another place. You 
may imagine, for you arc an author, my dismay on perceiving the 
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evidence of this calamity; for circumstanced as I am, it is a real one. 
My habits for some years past, however, have fortunately inured mo 
to labour, and my whole life has to disappointment and distress. I 
thereforo bear it with more fortitude than I otherwise should, and, 
instead of repining, work all night and^ correct the j^roof all day, to 
repair the loss and get the work ready by the time I had promised 
it to the legislature.’ 

A few days later he wrote:— 

‘ I th.mk you most sincerely for your kind participation in my 
calamity, for although I put the best face upon it, I cannot help 
feeling it as such. I have always found occupation tlie best remedy 
for distress of every kind. The great difficulty I have found on 
those occasions was to rally the energies of the mind, so as to bring 
them to undertake it. Here, exertion was necessary not only to 
enable me to bear the misfortune, but to repair it; and 1 therefore 
did not lose an hour. The very night after the accident I sat np 
until three o’clock, with a determination to keep pace with my 
printer; hitherto I have succeeded, and he has, with what is already 
printed, copy for a hundred pages of the penal code.’ 

‘ The part I shall find most difficult to replace is the ])relimin!iry 
discourse, of which I have not a single note, and with which (J may 
confide it to your friendly ear) I was satisfied. A composition of 
that kind depends so much upon the feeling of the moment in which 
it is written, the disposition that suggests not ojily tlie idea but the 
precise word that is proper to express it is so evanescent, (mine at 
least are,) that it will, I fear, be utterly irn])Ossibl(‘ for me to regain 
it.’ 

When Porson’s iuaniiseri])t co)>y of flie Codex (ialeaniis 
a mastcrj)ic(!e of caligrapljy, was accidentally tlcstroyed by 
fire, he set about and coinjdeted a fresh one. Put tliis was a 
merely mechanical task: there were no thoughts to reclothe in 
chosen language; no studied trains of reasonings, or sj)ontaneoiis 
bursts of eloquence, to re])roduce in their original freshness. 
‘ Oh, Diainoml, Diamond, you little know what misclilef you 
‘ have done’—is the tem])erate ex])rossion of regret which the 
pojmlar legend has ])laced in the mouth of Newton, when Iris 
little dog uj)set the candle amongst his ]»aj)ers. Put Sir 
David Prewster rejects the legend, and equally discredits that 
version of the incident which rejn'csents the brain of the 
philosopher as temporarily im])aired by the shoc.k. According 
to him, rumour or malice has exaggerated both the loss and its 
consequences. Livingston’s misfortune, therefore, may be re¬ 
garded as the most trying of the kind recorded in the annals 
of intellectual lalamr; and the manner in which he hore iq) 
under it does the highest honour to his energy, ])atienc.e, 
ca])acity, fertility, readiness, and sclf-ctnnmand. 

He had his reward in the ])raises and congratulations of the 
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most distiogfiiishcd of his coiitemj)orarics, as well as in the 
certainty of durable fame. .Jeremy lienthain j)roposcd that 
the English Parliament should cause the entire work to be 
printed for the use of the nation. M. Villemain declared the 
‘ System’ to be a work ir^ithoutexamitle from the hand of any 
one hand. Victor Hugo wrote: ‘You will be numbered 
‘ among the men of this age who have deserved most and best 
‘ of mankind.’ He received autograph letters on the subject 
from the Emperor (Tsieholas) of Hussia and the King of 
Swed('n; a gold medal with a laudatory inscription was jn'C- 
sented to him by the King of the Netherlands; and he w as 
elected Foreign Associate to the Institute of France. 

The lapse of time has deepened and strengthened the foun¬ 
dations of his fame. No longer ago than 1856, Dr. Maine, 
foi’inerly Professor of Civil Law' in the University of Cam 
bridge and now a member of Council at Calcutta, spoke 
Liviimston as ‘ the first legal genius of modern times.’ H 
th(! recognition of his success of which he had most rea 
to he oroiul was a letter from his old adversary (avo mi. 

J - 1 ll 

almost say, enemy) .Jetfeixni, Avho concludes: ‘ Wish' » 

‘ anxiously that your great Avork may obtain complete sncrcf'S, 

‘ and become an exam])le for the imitation and improvement 
‘ of other States, I pray you to be assured of my unabated 
‘ friendshij) and I'cspoct.’ Another letter from .Jefterson. in 
1822, contains this sticking passage, referring to a (jucstion of 
government:— 

‘ But age lias w'caned me from questions of this kind. My dcliplit 
is now in the passive occupation of r<‘ading ; and it is with gre it 
roluctance 1 permit my mind (*ver to encounter subjects of difiicult 
investigation. You have many years yc1 to come of vigorous 
activity, and 1 confidently trust they Avill he employed in chcri.'.hing 
every measure which may foster our brotherly union, and perpetuiiu* 
a constitution of government destined to he the priniiiire and preriatts 
model of what is to ehayige the condition of man over the globe’ 

At the same time he is not blind to the danger: — 

‘ They [the judges] are practising on the Constitution by inl'eroiices, 
analogies, and sophisms, as they Avould on an ordinary liiAv ; they do 
not seem aware that it is not evtm a Consfifntion formed by a siio.dc 
autliority, and subject to a single superintendence and control, but 
that it is a compact of many independent powers, I'very single one 
of which claims an equal right to understand it, and to require its 
ohservance. However strong the eortl of compact may bo, there is 
a point of tension at Avhicli it Avill break.’ 

In duly 1822, Avhilst Tfivingstoii aaos still emjdoycd on his 
Codes, he was rc-eletded meinher of C'ongress, in Avhich lie 
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continued to sit till 1830. In the year 1826 he discharged his 
long-standing debt to the government; and thencefortli there 
was only one more disappointment, and that not a very seA crc or 
irremediable one, in store for him. He lost his election for New 
Orleans in 1830, very much as Lord Macaulay lost his For Edin¬ 
burgh in 1847 ; the opposition being yjriiK;i])ally caused by his 
alleged disregard of the local interests of his constituents and 
his neglect of the personal attentions they deemed tlieir due. 
The legislature of Louisiana immediately elected him a senator 
of the United States; a position which fully satisfied his 
j)olitical ambition, although he was not long permitt(‘(l to rest 
in it. It was in the Senate in March 1830, that he delivered 
a very remarkable speech; especially memorable on account 
of the applicability of the principles laid down in it to the 
existing state of things in North America. The subject was 
the policy of the Cxovernment with res})ect to the public lands, 
but amongst the mass of relevant or irrelevant toj)ics intro¬ 
duced was the nature of the Federal com])act and of the 
reserved rights of the several States. The opinion of Living¬ 
ston, the first constitutional lawyer of his time and (country, 
Avas that the States had respectively surrendered a ]>art, and 
only a part, of their sovereignty to the Union, and that eaeli 
would be justified in resorting to any measure of resistance for 
the assertion and preservation of the rest. After s])ec.ifying 
the steps that might be constitutionally taken in the first in¬ 
stance, he proceeds: — 

‘ And, finally, if the act bo intolerably oppressive, and they find 
the General Government persevere in enforcing it, by a resort (o 
the natural right which every people have to resist extreme op¬ 
pression. 

‘ Secondly, if the act be one of those few which in tlieir operation 
cannot be submitted to the Supreme Court, and be one that Avill, 
in the opinion of the State, justify the risk of a AvithdraAval from 
the Union, that this last extreme remedy may at once be resorted to. 

* That the l ight of resistance to the operation of an act of Con¬ 
gress, in the extreme cases above alluded to, is not a right derived 
from the Constitution, but can be justified only on the supposition 
that the Constitution has been broken, and the State absolved fi’om 
its obligation; and that, whenever resorted to, it must be at the ri^k 
of all the penalties attached to an unsuccessful resistance to estab¬ 
lished authority.’ 

In other Avords, the resisting State would stand precisely in 
the same relation to the Union in which the colonics conceived 
themselves to stand to Great Britain at the commencement of 
the War of Independence. The apprehended (rajiidJy be¬ 
coming actual) evils of the opposite theory are thus stated:— 
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‘ That the theory of the Federal Government being the result of 
the general will of the People of the United States in their aggre¬ 
gate capacity, and founded, in no degree, on compact between the 
States, would tend to the most disastrous practical results; that it 
would place three-fourths of the States at the mercy of one-fourth, 
and lead inevitably to a consolidated Government, and finally to 
monarchy, if the doctrine were generally admitted, and if partially 
so, and opposed, to civil dissension.’ 

Chatham drew one of his finest figures of speech from the 
taj)cstry of the House of Lords. Livingston converted the marble 
columns of the hall in which he spoke into illustrations.: — 

What were they originally ? Worthless heaps of unconnected 
sand and pebbles, Avashed apart by every wave, blown asunder by 
every wind. What arc they now? Bound together by an indis¬ 
soluble cement of nature, fashioned by the hand of skill, they are 
changed into lofty columns, the component parts and the support of 
a noble edifice, symbols of the union and strength on which alone 
our government can rest, solid within, polished without; standing 
firm only by tlie rectitude of their position, they are emblems of 
what senators of the United States should be, and teach us that the 
slightest oblicjuity of position would prostrate the structure, and 
draw with their own fall that of all they support and protect, in one 
mighty ruin.’ 

The IVieudsliip which Livingston had formed for General 
Jackson at the siege of New Orleans had been gradually 
cemented by what is almost indisj)ensable to strong mutual 
rcganl between active men of mark under free institutions— 
the idvm sentire de rejmblicd; and in May 1831, he con¬ 
sented, at the earnest solicitation of the General (then Presi¬ 
dent), to ace.ept the Secretaryship of State, vacated by Van 
llureii. lie Avas so much in the habit of consulting his wife 
about eAX'rytliing he Avrote or did, including his Codes, that 
she playfully compared herself to the old Avoman of Moliere. 
On the subject of his appointment, he writes to her:— 

‘ ITei-c 1 am In the second place in the United States,—some say 
the first; ill the place filled % Jefferson and Madison and Monroe, 
and by him Avho filled it before any of them,—my brother; in tlie 
place gained by Clay at so great a sacrifice ; in the very easy-cliair 
of Adams; in the office Avliich every politician looks to as the last 
step but one in the ladder of his ambition ; in the v'cry cell Avhere 
the great magician, they say, brewed his spells. Here I am Avitbout 
an effort, uncontrolled by any engagements, unfettered by any pro¬ 
mise to party or to man; here I am! and here 1 have been for a 
month. I noAV know what it is ; am I happier than I was ? The 
question is not easily answered.’ 

He Avas the chief supporter of the government whilst he 
formed jiart of it; but his services could only be appreciated 
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by those who are versed in the domestic politics of the United 
States. One of the most pleasing results of Livingston’s tenure 
of office, was the assistance he was enabled to afford to Alexis 
de Tocqne^^llc in the composition of his great work, ‘ De la 
* Deinocratie en Ameriqiie.’ A graceful note of acknowledge¬ 
ment in the Introduction concludes: Mr. LiAingston is one 
^ of those rare men whom we love in reading their w'ritings, 

‘ whom we admire and honour even before becoming acquainted 
‘ with them, and to whom we are happy to owe a dcl)t of 
‘ gratitude.’ 

On the 29th May 1833, he resigned the office of Secretary 
of State, and the same day was appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to France. It appears from his 
correspondence with Lafayette, one of his earliest and most at¬ 
tached friends, that the French Embassy had been j)ro])osed <»r 
suggested to him before his acceptance of office in 1831. The 
special object of his mission was to come to some arrangement 
with the French Giovernment for the ])aymcntof the indemnity 
agreed to be ])aid to subjects of the United States for ilh'gal 
seizures under the Berlin and Milan decrees. The amount had 
been fixed at twentv-five millions of francs, by a treaty ot‘ 
duly 1831, signed by Louis Philii)pe; but the sanction of the 
C’hamber of Deputies Avas required, and this, on a division, 
was refused by a majority of eight, A Ministerial crisis 
ensued; a breach between France and the United States 
becarae imminent: the arbitration c)f (ireat Britain AVas ac- 
ce])ted, and the matter Avas at length satisfactorily arranged. 
But the intervening 2 )roceedings were of a nature to tax 
the tem])er and judgment of Livingston to the utmost, and 
he was allowed on all hands to have hit the happy medium 
betAveen firmness and conciliation by his diplomacy.* During 
his visit to Europe he lost no o])portunity of obtaining materials 
or hints f<w LaAv Keforms. In a letter dated Paris, February 
1834, to the AA'^riter of these pages, he says:— 

‘ Perceiving that some parts of the System of Penal LaAv Avhich 
I liftd prepared for the State of Louisiana have fallen under your 
notice, it has occurred to me that this whole work might not prove 
unacceptable, and I therefore Jiave sent a copy to Mr. Vail to be 
offered to you. 

‘ Should any improvement in your penal or civil jurisprudence be 
adopted or even proposed, I will be greatly obliged by a notice 
of it.’ 


* A brief account of the incident of the American Indemnity, 
and the ministerial complications to which it gave rise, is given by 
M. Guizot in his Memoirs (vol. iii. pp. 233—237). He maintains 
the justice of the demand, and substantially confirms Mr. Hunt. 
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He was naturally anxious to visit Enj^land, but the sudden 
and peculiar close of his mission compelled him tt) return 
direct, and he arrived at New York on the 23rd of June, 
in the ‘ Constitution ’ frigate. His receptii)n was highly 
ftattering from all parties*, and he attended some public dinners 
given to welcome him and do him honour. The most interest¬ 
ing of his last ])ublic displavs, hoAvever, was- his ap])carance in 
the Suj)rerae Court at Washington, as counsel in the case of 
the Munici])al Authorities of the City of Ncav Orleans, Aj)pel- 
lants, versus the United States, Rcsi)ondents: Daniel Webster 
acting as his junior. An allusion having been made to the 
liatture Controversy, he said that he had been spared the last- 
in<r regret of reflecting that Jefferson had descended to the 
grave with a fec^ling of ill-will tow-ards him. ‘ The offended 
‘ ])arty forgot the injury, and the other perfonned the more 
‘ diflituilt task (if the maxim of a celebrated French author be 
‘ true) of forgiving the man ujion whom he had inflicted it.’ 

This was in .laiuiary 1836. He Avas taken ill in the foihnv- 
ing month, and on the 23rd May 1836, Avilhinfive days of the 
comjfletion of his seventy-second year, he exjared, ‘easily, 

‘ sereuelv, and cheerfully, surrounded by his family and many 
‘ of his friends.' His death at this ripe age Avas regarded by 
those who kiiCAV him as j)remature, for none of them had come 
to regard him as an old man; and it was remarked that his 
black hair resting on the pillow- t)f his cofllin, pn-sentel a 
striking contrast to the record of his years iuM-rihed «m the lid. 

This book ends Avith an estimate of LiAingston’s (pialities 
by his ])iogra])her, and begins (by way of introduction) Avith 
a summary of his services l)y iMr. Bancroft, the. historian. The 
biogra])her says 

‘ As for his intellect, it was one of general acuteness and unilbrm 
poAver, without any dull side or any dazzling git’t; just as his 
Avritings and bpc'cchcs present few salient, distinct, and quotable 
beauties, but rather a steady felicity, a constant poAver, and a per¬ 
vading eloquence. 

‘ But this grand capacity was not perfectly rounded. One faculty 
it signally lacked. At no period of his life w*as he compete nt, prac¬ 
tically, to manage financial affairs. In this one regard he Avas not 
much more than a child. It A\*as as if a guardian genius had pur¬ 
chased for him gifts sufficing for all other emergencies, by debarring 
him from one important endowment which even the stupid often 
possess. If the dull favourites of Mammon ever envied his shin¬ 
ing parts, they perhaps found comfort in the substance of tbc maxim 
from Chaucer,— 

‘ “ The gretest clerkes ben net tbc Avisc>t men.” ’ 

The greatest statesmen arc not less open to the imputed 
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weakness than ‘ the gretest clerkes,’ and genius has been so 
often associated with irregularity that poor human nature must 
be content to bear a full share of the reproach. Bacon, Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan, Mackintosh, Gentz, Scott, Lamartine, are a 
few amongst innumerable examples of the loss of comfort and 
independence, possibly of self-respect, and (in the case of the 
‘ brightest, meanest ’) of fair fame, through imjirovidcnce. 

Mr. Bancroft recapitulates Livingston’s public and private 
•virtues, and dwells exultingly on the fact that the adviser of 
Jackson in a crisis of the Constitution was ‘one who to the 
‘ clearest perceptions and the firmest purpose added a calm coii- 
‘ ciliating benignity, and the venerableness of age, enhanced by 
‘ a world-wide fame.’ He then proceeds :— 

‘ That fame was due to the fact, that Edward Livingston, more 
than any other man, was the representative of the system of penal 
and legal reform which flows by necessity from the nature of our 
institutions. The Code which he prepared at the instance of tlic 
State of Louisiana is in its simplicity, completeness, and humanity at 
once an impersonation of the man, and an exposition of the American 
constitutions. If it has never yet been adopted as a whole, it has 
proved an unfailing fountain of reforms, suggested by its principles. 
In this work, mofe than in any other, may be seen the character and 
life-long faith of the author. The great doctrines which it dcvelopos 
will, as time advances, be more and more nearly reduced to practice, 
for they are but the expression of true philanthropy, and, as even 
the heathen said, “ Man loves his fellow-man, whether he will 
or no.” ’ 

The first half of this paragraph is fortunately qualified and 
expanded by the last. It sounds almost like a contradiction 
in terms to say that Livingston’s Code was at once an imper¬ 
sonation of the man and an exposition of the American con¬ 
stitutions—those constitutions which are cracking and crumbling 
as we write. There was nothing local, limited, provincial, c-on- 
ventional, nor even national, in or about the system or the 
man: he never gave up to party what was meant for mankind ; 
he and Ids work were essentially cosmopolitan: if asked lor 
his country, he might have pointed, like the Grecian sage, to 
heaven; and it is as a citizen of the world, not as a citizeii of 
an American Republic, that he will be consulted, cited, inter¬ 
preted, practically applied, and hailed as an lionoured guide, by 
the generations of converts yet unborn that are promised him. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Insrriptiones Christiancs Urhis Romm, septimn 
Smcvlo antiquiorcs. Edidit Joannes Rapt, de Rossi, 
Romamis. Volumen prifnum. Fol. Romsc ; ab An. 1857 ad 
An. 1863. 

2. Vetri Ornati di Figure in Oro trovati nei Cimiteri deiprimi- 
firi Cristiani di Roma, raccolti e spiegati da Raffaele 
Garrucci. Fol. Roma: 1858. 

3. Inscriptions Chretiennes de la Gaule anterieures au VIIF*. 
Siecle. Par Edmond Le Blant. Ouvrage couronne par 
VInstitat, 1" volume. 4to. Paris: 1856. 

4. Cimitero degli antichi Ehrei scoperto recentemente in Vigna 
Randanini, illustrato da Raffaele Garrucci. 8vo. Roma: 
1862. 

5. Naorc Epigrafi Giudaichc di Vigna, Randanini. 8yo. 
Roma: 1862. 

6. IjCs Mystercs du Syncretisme Phrygien daiis Ics Catacomhes 
Romaines de Prctextat. (Nouvelle Interpretation.) Par 
Raphael. Garrucci, 8. J. 4to. Paris: 1854. 

7. Notice sur deux Catacomhes de la Nouvelle Voie Salaria a 
Rome et sur deux Peintures qui s'y trouverit. Par I’Abbc 
ARCHANGELO SCOGNA3IIOLIO. Paris; 1863. 

rpiTE 31st of May, 1578, forms an epoch in the science f>f 
CJiristian archaiology. On that day the quiet routine 
of the Roman schools was startled by intelligence of the 
discovery of an ‘ ancient Christian cemetery, extending, 
‘ like a vast subterr.anean city, far and wide, beneath and along 
‘ the Via Salaria.’ A gaj) of a thousand years had been sud¬ 
denly filled up in the Christian annals. A happy chance had 
restored to Christian piety and science the long-forgotten cata- 
coml)s, almost the same in all substantial jiarticulars as in the 
days when the names of Fabian and Cornelius were still fresh 
on their walls; when Damasus adorned their monuments with 
those graceful epigrams Avhich still survive*; when Jerome, on 
the Sundays, after service, used to wander with his awestruck 
companions through their lonely galleriesf; and Prudentius 
described their dark and tortuous recesses in verses which 
breathe all the solemnity and gloom that still pervade their 

* Roma Subterranea, i. p. 278. 

I S. Ilieronym. in Ezechielem, c. 40. 
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atmosphere, liallowed by associations to which no Christian 
mind can be insensible:— 

* Attamen excisi subter cava viscera mentis 
Crebra terebrato fornice lux penetrat. 

Sic datur absentis per subterranea solis 
Cernere fulgorem, luminibusque frui.’* 

The piety and scholarship of Rome vvei’e stirred to their 
very depths. Devotees, artists, and, above all, antiquarians, 
crowded to the spot—Ciaccone, Philip Winghius, Macarius 
(L’Hcurcux), Ugone, and the younger and more earnest and 
enthusiastic Bosio. In reading the record which the last named, 
and the latest of them all, has left of his explorations, one is 
carried back to the event and moved with the actual spirit of 
the time. He tells, with all the freshness of genuine enthusiasm, 
of each new incident of the search—the variations of hope and 
disappointment—the failure and the recovery of the clue—the 
alternate blanks and prizes in the sacred lottery. At one time 
he is rushing along in breathless haste, ‘ the ih'sire with which 
‘ he burns adding wings to his wearied feet.’ jVt another, he is 
^ creeping, serpent-like, through the low and crumbling pas- 
‘ sages,’ and consoling himself for the difficulty and discomfort 
of the effort by the thought, that ‘ this lowly attitude befits the 
^ humble and reverent sjfirit in wffiich a ])lace consecrated by 

* such memories ought to be approached.’ At one time he finds 
nothing to reward Jiis toil but blank Avails Avithout a fragment 
of decoration ; at another, he is all trium[)h and exultation at the 
sight of ‘pictures bright, as Avitli the coh)urs of yesterday, and 
‘ characters still sharp and angular from the primeval graving- 
‘ tool.’ Few parallels, indeed, are to be found for the energy 
and devotedness of this (ielebratcd scholar, in Avhat is well 
described as ‘ a search beneath Rome for another Rome.’ 

‘ Taking with him a hermit’s meal for the week,’ says Disraeli, 

* this new Pliny often descended into the bowels of the earth by 
lamp-light, clearing away the sand and ruins till a tomb broke 
forth, or an inscription became legible. Accompanied by some 
friend whom his own enthusiasm had inspired with sympathy, hero 
he dictated his notes, tracing the mouldering sculpture and catching 
the fading picture. Thrown back into the primitive ages of Chifs- 
tianity, amid the local impressions, tlie liistoriau of the Christian 
catacombs collected the memorials of an age and of a race which 
were hidden beneath the earth.* f 

11 is at this point that the published materials for the study 

* Peri Stephanon Hym. xi. 165-9. 
f Literary Characters, p. 144. 
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of Christian epigraphy, properly speaking, commence. At the 
date of the discovery of the Roman catacombs, the whole body 
of known Christian inscriptions collected from all parts of Italy 
fell far short of a thousand in number. Of these, too, not a single 
one was of subterranean <»rigin, and not one dated earlier than 
/)53. At present the Christian inscriptions of Rome alone, and 
anterior to the sixth c.entury, considerably exceed 11,000. 

Nevertheless, dfjwn to a very recent period, the study was 
pursued without any very definite principles, and chiefly with 
a view to tlie accumulation of materials. At lengtii, however, 
it has begun to feel the influence of that revolution which, 
witliin our own generation, has taken place in most of the other 
sciences. 

Heretofore it had been almost entirely abandoned to the rival 
schools of polemics. By them it had been jne^sed arbitrarily 
into s(*rvice, often in utter disregard of criticism and chrono¬ 
logy. Kach school, indeed, had habitually used it, just In so far 
and in such particular way as .suited its immediate purpose of 
argument or of illustration. The publications enumcralcd at the 
h(‘:id of these pages are the fii‘st fruits of an earnest and meritori- 
oits cflurt to bring this imjiortant branch of'Chnstian arclneology 
within the s]>her(' (»f exact scientific im|uiry, the chief praise 
of Avhich is dm* t^> the distinguished editor of tlu' ‘ Ins(*ri])tiones 
‘ C'hri'^tiana' Urbis Homa\’ In this truly great work, as well 
as in the ‘ Bulh'tin of Christian Arclneologv,’ which is intemled 
as its supplcnumt, (iav. do Rossi has adhered v\itli sc'vere iin- 
]>i\rtlality to the true principle of indnetiAC im estigation. His 
present collection is but the first stej) in the incpiiry.and is de¬ 
voted exclusively to the work of bringing together all the facts 
and data of the study, of subjecting them in detail to a rigorous 
critical examination, of distributing them into classes, and of 
arraying them in chronological order. For its own place, when 
tine data shall have been satisfactorily ascertained, is reserved 
the really imi)ortant inquiry towards which all the rest is but 
preliminary,—namely, as to the doctrinal, swial, and historical 
conclusions to which these facts may lead. 

M. tic Rossi’s work, having, without the author's consent, 
been prematurely announcefl for publication, has ludd the expec¬ 
tation of the learned on the stretch for nearly twenty years. 
But it is hardly too much to say, that even those im})aticnt 
scholars w'ho had chafed most fretfully under the long delay, 
will forget the tedium of ex]»ectation in the comjdeteness of 
the work, in the candour and moderation of its criticism, in the 
clear and philosophical method which it imrsues, and, above all. 
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in the various and exhaustive scholarship with which it discusses 
every detail of its comprehensive subject. 

The value of M. de Rossi’s work will be best explained by 
a brief resume of the earlier literature of its subject. That 
literature extends over an immense .range, and the materials 
for its history could only be collected at first-hand from a vast 
variety of little known, and, to most scholars, inaccessible 
sources. Rut M. de Rossi’s clear and comprehensive Intro¬ 
duction has made the inquiry easy and even attractive; and 
although there is no part of the author’s own Introductory 
Essay which will not well repay the labour of careful and 
attentive perusal, we shall sufficiently effect our present ])ur- 
pose by a short outline of the origin and progress of the study 
of this branch of Christian antiquities, such as it existed before 
the recent movement of which M. de Rossi may be truly re¬ 
garded as the centre. 

The study is of earlier origin than will probably have been 
supposed, being traceable as far back as the ninth century; an 
age which gets but little credit for literary activity. Several 
of the scholars of the age of Alcuin are known to have cultivated 
Christian epigra})hy. M. de Rossi mentions an Einsiedeln MS.ol* 
that date, containing a considerable collection of ancient inscrij)- 
tions, about one-third of which arc of Christian origin, and 
another MS. of Kloster-Xcuburg, the contents of which are 
exclusively Christian. But it may be presumed that the move¬ 
ment w'hich these works rej)rescnt arose from some accidental 
impulse, or, at all events, was fitful and transitory; since, from 
this date down to the fifteenth century, the study of cj)igraphy 
shared the common stagnation into which even the more attrac¬ 
tive studies lapsed during that interval. Even when it was 
revived, the direction which it took was, in common with that 
of other branches of contemporary literature, rather profane 
than sacred. With the early Italian collectors of ancient in¬ 
scriptions, Slgnorili, Poggio, Feliciani, Ferrarini, Marcaiiova, 
and others, the rude and barbarous forms which t^haracierise 
the records of the early Christians, although not entirely over¬ 
looked, had, it will readily be believed, but slender interest in 
comparison with the more attractive profane sj)ecimens of the 
classic lapidary style.* 

The first recorded collector of purely Christian inscrijdions, 
after the revival of letters, was Pietro Sabini, who presented 
his collection to Charles VIII. of France, in 1495. It has 

• See De Rossi’s ‘ Prime Raccolto d’antiche Iscrizioni.’ Roma, 
1852. 
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never been ])rintecl; but M. de Rossi, after a long search, dis¬ 
covered the MS. in the library of St. Mark’s at Venice. A 
large ])roportion of Sa1)ini’s inscriptions, however, are niedi- 
jcval. Tlie same a])pears to have been the character of a some¬ 
what later volume drawn up by Giovanni Capoti; and almost 
all the other authors on this sidiject, during the following half 
century, confined themselves chiefly to profane inscriptions. 
C)nofrio Panvini, it is true, projected an elaborate and com¬ 
prehensive work, mainly devoted to the Christian view ot 
the subject; but this undertaking, it is to be feared, shared 
the fate of the many abortive projects of that impulsive and 
laborious, but unpractical scholar. M hether it was ever fully 
carried into eftect seems sufficiently doubtful. M. do Rossi 
inclines to a negative conclusion from the existing evidence; 
and at all events, even had the work been coinjileted, it is plain, 
from the programme of it which Cardinal ISIai has given*, that 
out of the twelve books of which it was to consist, not one 
was purely Christian. Panvini’s celebrated contemporary, the 
younger Aldo Manuzio, formed a general collection, a portion 
of w'lncli is Christian ; but Manuzio’s inscriptions belong to a 
com])aratively late ])eriod; and the results of the labours of 
this whole e])och may be summed u]> in the single statement, 
that more than a century hati elapsed after the disc(>very of 
]>rintlng before a single inscription of the early Christian cen¬ 
turies had been given to the world. 

Even after the impulse which the study received from the 
discovery of the catacombs, its actual progi’ess for a time was 
slow. Gruter’s ‘ (\>rpus Inscriptionum’ (1616) devotes a s 
title to Christian ins(‘riptions; but it w'as long before the sub¬ 
ject reached the honour of separate publication. Giambattista 
Doni drew uj) Avhat w as meant as a supplement to the Christian 
title in Gruter’s ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum.’ This supplement 
tills nearly two hundred pages; but it still remains unpub¬ 
lished in the Marucelli Library at Florence; and a similar 
collection on a larger scale, projected by Carlo iMorone, under 
the patronage of the munificent Cardinal Francis Barberini, 
to whom sacred literature owes many obligations besides, jn’o- 
ceeded no further than the jminting of a few specimen })agcs. 

Among the scholars Avhom this truly munificent patrem of 
sacred letters enlisted in a great jnoject which he conceived for 
the illustration of the antiquities of the Christian C/hurch, W’as 
the well-known Antonio Bosio, referred to in a former page. 
The task wdiieh Bosio assumed to himself, as his peculiar share 



* Spicilegium Romanum, ix. p. 335. 
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of the common work, was that of a complete and systematic ex¬ 
ploration of tJie catacombs. To him, to speak more in detail, Avas 
assigned the tluty of deciphering and transcnbing the inscri])tions 
found there; of taking exact copies of the frescoes and other pic¬ 
torial representations; of classifying all the objects of art or of 
piety Avhich might be discovered; and, finally, of determining the 
bearing of each of these objects, or classes of objects, on the doc¬ 
trine, the ritual, or the history of the period to AAdiich they severally 
belcttig. Tlie scrujmlons fidelity mth AAkich Rosio ac<*,om})lishcd 
his task Avas in keeinng with the energy and ]»ersevei-ance 
which, as aa c saw, he exhibited during its j)rogress; and tlu; 
minute exactness of his descriptions has l)een over and over 
again attested, in the various recent re-ex])lorati(ms Avhicli have 
been made of the vast extent of ground Avhich Avas traversed l)y 
him, and of which many portions had, until uoav. remained 
entirely unknoAvn since his first examination. Th(^ aa ell-earned 
honours of this great scholar, nevertheless, are almost en¬ 
tirely ])osthnmous, and indeed in part, \iearious. I'he A’opious 
materials Avhich he had brought together Avere transferred, 
after his death in 1629, to tlie Oratorian father ,Iohn Severani; 
and the now Avell-knoA\ni ‘Roma Sotterranea’ Avas ]nd)lished 
by that father, in Italian, in 1632, and aftcrAA^ards, in an en¬ 
larged Latin Aversion, in 1650, by Paolo Aringhi, a priest of 
the satne (umgregation. 

Of the immediate successors of Bosio-—Montfancon, Fabretti, 
Buonarroti, and Boldetti and Marangoni— the tAvo last-named, 
Avho laboured in concert, are made esj)eciall}- memorable by 
one of tlmse eatastrojthes AA'hich occasionally diversify the mono¬ 
tonous history of student life. They had s})cnt more than 
thirty years in the exploration of the catacombs and other sacred 
antiquities (tf Rome. Bf)ldctti’s volume, ])ublishcd in 1720, 
comprised a portion of the results; but by far the gr(*ater ])art 
still remained in inanu8eri])t, Avhen, in 1737, an unlucby lire', 
destroyed in a few hours the fruit of all the.se years of t <01801110 
research. The loss, it is melancholy to add, Avas complete and 
irreparable. Boldetti’s great age jiretiluded all hopes of his 
being able to repair his portion of the AA’ork. Marangoni, 
although grievously depressed, resumed his labours Avith great 
energy; but M. dc Rossi has everyAvherc sought in vain for the 
results of his attempted restoration. 

It is difficult, after an interval of more than a century, to form 
an exact estimate of the loss Avhich Christian archa3ology has 
sustained by the destruction of these pajiers; but it may avcU 
be feared that it can no longer be rejiaired. The same ground 
which these indefatigable explorers thus bootlessly examined, has 
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again, it is true, been traversed b}^ explorers hardly less devoted 
to the work, and p()ss(‘.ssing every qualification of scholarship 
as Avell as of enthusiasm. Most of the forgotten discoveries of 

o 

the seventeenth century have been practically re-discovered in 
our OAvn day by Fathers 'Marchi, Secchi, and Garrucci, and, 
above all, by M. de llossi himself. But the exposure to the air 
consequent on the first ojAcning, and the long interval of neglect 
which succeeded, have made sad havoc on their remains. Time 
has done its ordinary Avork even in these sealcd-uj) receptacles 
of antiquity; and M. de Kossi deplores in language, the 
CAddciit sincerity of AAhich is no less pleasing than its classic 
elegance, the ]>resent condition of these venerable monuments— 
demolifa, cl horrendum in modnm vastafa. One result of M. de 
Ivossi’s rc-examination has been, Avhile it bore Avitness to the 


])crsona1 energy and fidelity of Boldetti, to expose the un- 
j)ardonal)le negligence of the transcribers em})loyed by him, 
and thus to C(nifirm the suspicion, more than once expressed, 
of the verbal accuracy of his texts. M. de Rossi complains 
bitterly, too, of the frequent mistakes in the sites assigned in 
the ‘ Cimiteri dei Santi Martiri' to the various inscriptions; 
—mistakes so grave as to loa<l him to suspect that Boldetti, 
in many cases, had trusted to his memory ibr the site of tlie 
inscri])tions Avliich he had coj)iod; and, .although ho jn'ofesses 
his unwillingness to speak ill of the dead, he considers Boldctti's 
delinquencies in this particular so gruA'C, that, he cannot sup¬ 
press the declaration, ei me iratissimum profiteor. 

The jjreat bodv t>f Muratori's ‘ Novus Thesaurus Veterum 
* lusc.riptiomim ’ is of (‘ourse ])rofane; but the collection of 
Cdiristian inscriptions Avliich it contains is so much more com- 
])lete than any which had [)reced(id it, that it deserves a place 


among the s])ecial Christian collections; the only drawback oti 
its usefulness being the liberty Avhich is frequently assumed in 
it, of restoring or completing the inscriptions by conjectural 
emendation; a lil)erty Avhich, hoAvcver judiciously exercised, of 
its own nature depriA es the Avork of that authority Avhich Avould 
be its best recommendation. Scipio Maflei projected a ])urcly 
Christian collection. M. do Rossi justly laments the loss 
which the criticism of this brancli of Christian antiquities has 
sustained in Matfei’s not having lived to fidfil his promise; but 
in his case also, as Avell as that of Gori, the examination of the 


manuscripts Avhich he left behind has enabled M. de llossi to 
detect a gniss literary imposture of Avhicli he was made the 
Auctim.* 


* The Avell-knoAYii inscription of the Daciana Diacoxissa. 
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To the purely antiquarian or critical epigraphists succeeded 
a class of polemics, who considered the science chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in its bearing upon doctrinal or disciplinary con¬ 
troversy ; a perfectly legitimate use of the subject, and indeed 
its true ultimate end, but one for which, from the insufficiency 
of the data, the time had not fully arrived. Of these the most 
noticeable are the celebrated Jesuit divine and church histo¬ 
rian Antonio Zaccaria, who devoted to the subject a sj>ecial 
Latin treatise entitled ‘ On tlie use of Ancient Christian lu- 
‘ scriptions in Theology,’ * and his friend and fellow'-labourcr 
F. Danzetta. Zaccaria’s plan was a very com{)rchcusive one ; 
and if it were fairly carried into execution, with tlie more 
abundant materials now at command, would afford valuable 
aid to the historical and theological student. Zaccaria’s inscrip¬ 
tions were to be arranged under heads, comprising every subject 
of interest in theology: as God; the Saints; the Churches; 
Sacred Ornaments; Festivals; Sacraments; the liierarcliy in 
all its several grades; Monks; the Laity; Dignitaries; Arts 
and Occupations; and finally. Church Laws. DanzettaV scheme 
was even more exclusively theological, as, indeed, is imj)lic<l in 
his proposed title, ‘ Theologia Laj)idaria.’ either of these 
writers, however, lived to accomplish the projec*ted work ; but, 
at the earnest solicitation of Zaccaria in Iiis later years, it 
was undertaken with great 8])irit by Gactaim Marini, who 
devoted very many years to the collection and prej)aratiorj 
of materials. Marini’s work was to embrace all the Chris¬ 
tian inscriptions of the first ten centuries; but although he; 
distributed them into classes, he abandoned the })urely 
]>olcmical classification proposed by Zaccaria and Danzetta, 
adopting in its stead a far more comprehensive distril)ntion, 
which resembles in its main features that of (iruter in his 
general collection. Marini’s labours were interrupted by the 
French Revolution; and, at his death, he bequeathed to the 
Vatican Library the MS. materials which he had compiled, and 
which, having recently been put into order by M. de Rossi, 
arc found to fill no fewer than thirty-one volumes. Amojig 
these, four volumes had been partially prepared for publication, 
of which the first was in a comparatively forward state. This is 
‘ the Inscriptionum Christianarum Pars Prima,’ which Is j)rinted 
in the fifth volume of Mai’s ‘ Scriptorum Veterum Nova Col- 

(Museum Veronense, p. clxxix.) See De Rossi, ‘ Prolegomena,’ p. 

XXX. 

* Published by Mignc, ‘ Cursus Completus Theol.,’ vol. v. pp. 309 
and following. 
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‘ lectio.’ And perhaps it may be said that it* is to the incom¬ 
plete and iinsatisfactorv condition of the remaining portion 
of Marini’s papers that we are indebted for much of the far more 
critical and scholarly work of which the titles prefixed to these 
])ages present a specimen.' M. de Rossi’s publication was un¬ 
dertaken at the express solicitation of Cardinal Mai, who, 
finding the htsk of preparing for the press the rest of Marini’s 
materials entirely incompatible with his other engagements, 
transferred to his young and learned friend the undertaking, for 
which his taste.s, his studies, and his genuine love of the subject 
pointed him out to Mai as eminently fitted. M. Le Blant’s 
work on the (Gaulish portion of the subject is due, at least in¬ 
directly, to the new im})ii1se thus given to the general study. 

Although, therefore, the collections of MM. de llossi and Le 
Blant differ very much in their plan, we propose in the follow¬ 
ing notice to use both indisc.riminately in illustrating the study, 
to >vhich both alike must be regarded as the most important 
contributions which have been made in modern times. 

As regard.s M. de Rossi, however, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the Marini papers have furnished much to him, 
beyond the occasion, and a portion of the materials, of his own 
iindert.'ikjTig. His ‘ Inscriptiones Christian®’ is, in the largest 
sense of the word, an entirely new work—new in its plan, 
now in tlio limits of time within wdiich it ranges, new’ in the 
order whieli it follows; new, above all, in the stem and un- 
sjiaring criticism with w hich its materials are tested, as w’ell in 
reference to their age and authenticity, as to the literal exact¬ 
ness with w hich they arc reproduced.* 


* A somew’hat amusing example of the danger of conjectural 
cjmemlation occurs in Dr. Maitland’s ‘ Church of the Catacombs,’ 
p. 18.5. An epitaph was discovered in 1787, which was publislied 
with a supposed fac-simile, by Antonio Paoli. The slab is now in 
the Vatican Gallery; and the inscription, as there transcribed, is 
given as follows by M. de Rossi (p. 176)^— 

PeRPKTTJAM SEDEn NUTRlTOn POSSIDES IPSE 

HlC MERITUS FINEM MAGNIS DEFUKCTE PEEICLIS. 

IIlC REQUIEM FELIX RUMK COGENTIRUS AKNIS. 

Hic posrrus papas Antimio qui vixit annis LXX. 

Deposittjs Domino nostro Arcamo II. et Fl. Rufino 

VVCCSS NONAS Novemb. 

The original editor, taking the w’ord felix in the third line as a 
proper name, published the epitaph as of Pope Felix. In a short 
lime, however, Marini pointed out the inacctiracy of this conjecture, 
and explained the inscription as the epitaph not of Felix, but of 
Antimio, who is named in the fourth line under the designation 
VOL. CXX. NO. CCXLV. Q 
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M. dc Rossi’s first volume, as the title implies, contains only 
the Christian inscriptions of the city of Rome, and of these, 
only the inscriptions which are anterior to the sixth century, 
and of whose genuineness, as well as age, no reasonable doubt 
can, in the editor’s opinion, be entertained. He has fixed on 
the sixth century as liis limit, cliiefly on account of the dif¬ 
ficulty of assigning, after that date, any point of time sufficiently 
distinguished from what follows to be assumed as a charac¬ 
teristic boundary; and, having resolved to follow the geogra¬ 
phical classification of the subject, he has commenced with the 
inscriptions of Rome, as the most numerous and by far the 
most interesting. In classifying the Roman inscriptions he 
has endeavoured to consult, by a single arrangement, for all the 
objects which are sought to be attained by the various modes 
of classification proposed by the earlier editors. His First Part, 
that now before us, comprises those inscriptions only which 
contain some express note of time, and are therefore susce]>- 
tiblc of exact chronological arrangement. The Second Part 
will comprise ^select inscriptions;’ viz., first, sacred and his¬ 
torical ones, and next, those ‘ which, either by testimony, by 
‘ forms, or by symbols, illustrate the doctrines, the worshij), or 
' the morals of the Christians.’ The Third will be ])urely topo¬ 
graphical, assigning each inscription to its proper j)lace among 


Papas. Paoli replied by a very angry, but a very silly dclbnce of 
his original reading; and the controversy, which led to a great deal 
of good-humoured pleasantry, was taken up by Fea, Tiraboschi, and 
others, who made it plain that Marini was right, and that the slab 
really commemorated Antimio, whp was a papas (written also 
pappus'), that is, a ‘tutor’ or ‘governor,’ to which office the word 
nutritor in the first line evidently refers, and which is alluded to by 
Juvenal in his sixth satire :— 

-prsBgustat pocula pappus 

Timidus. 

Unfortunately, Ur. May;land had never heard of all this con¬ 
troversy ; and, finding j;he epitaph in the Lapidarian Gallery, he 
transcribed it into his book. Still more unluckily, he quite missed 
the point of the inscription; and, conceiving that there could only 
be question of a papa, ho read instead of Papas Aktimio, Papa 
sANTiMioo, which he further conjecturally amended into sanctis- 
siMUS. He translates it, accordingly, the most holy pope; and, what 
is not a little amusing, he argues from this epitaph, i£>,.prove, what 
surely needed no additional evidence, as it is freely admitted by 
Catholics, that the name papa, though since limited in its use, was 
originally applied to bishops in general. See ‘ Church of the Cata- 
‘ combs,’ p. 185. 
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tlie ancient localities ot the cdty; and it will also contain in¬ 
scriptions of unknown or uncertain locality, as well as inscrij)- 
tions of spurious origin or doubtful authenticity. For this last 
volume he has reserved the inscriptions of the Roman Jews. 
But we shall find ample illustrations of this part of the subject 
in a small but most interesting collection, published by Father 
Garrucci, already well known by his antiquarian researches. 

Tlie first imjjression, therefore, which the actual text of 
M. de Rossi’s opening volume will make upon the reader 
must, we fear, be of disappointment. The inscriptions which 
it c.ontalus, being selected solely from chronological considera¬ 
tions, are, for the most part, destitute of the interest which 
(’hristian arohaiologists have chiefly sought in the study. For 
the materials of that interest we must wait the publication of 
the second \'olumc; but, in the meantime, it is im})Ossible to 
over-estimate the critical value and importance of the less 
attractive work which has been accomplished in the volume 
l)efore us. It is ])lain that for historical, and indeed for the- 
tdogical pur])()ses, these inscrljjtions can only be used with 
effect ))y fixing, at least ap 2 )roximativcly, the age to which they 
l)clotig, and thus bringing them to bear upon other contem- 
jxn ary records already known. 

The common use of the Christian era as a note of time 
began, as is well known, considerably later than the date at 
which M. de Rossi’s series terminates. In the earlier centuries, 
Christians ke])t note of time either by the year of the bisho]), 
or by some of the ciAul forms which prevailed in the various 
countries in which they resided. In Rome the common date 
was tliat of the consular year; hut, in some cases, M. de Rossi 
has availed himself of other chronological indi<iations in deter¬ 
mining the date. Out of the 11,000 extant Roman inscriptions 
anterior to the seventli century, M. de Rossi finds chronological 
evidence of the date of no fewer than 1,374. The remaining 
inscriptions are without any note of time whatever; but we 
shall see later, that it is possible, notwithstanding, in very 
many instances, if not to deteriuinc the exact date of each, at 
least to fix certain limits within which each may, with almost 
absolute certainty, be jilaced. 

Of the dated inscriptions, the earliest is of the third con¬ 
sulate of Vespasian, which falls in the year of our Lord 71. 
This inscription is but a fragment, and bears no internal evi¬ 
dence of Christian origin; the main reasons for regarding it as 
Christian arc that it was foimd i^ the catacombs, and that, 
both in the rudeness of the character, and in the traces of 
mortar about the edges of the marble, it strongly resembled 
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the slabs with which the Christian tombs are ordinarily closed. 
Another, equally uninteresting in its contents, "'bears date 
from the year 107, and a third from 111; a gap of nearly a 
hundred years then intervenes, during which not a single dated 
inscription is found. From the yeat 204, in which the next 
inscription with a date occurs, till the Peace of the Church in 
312, twenty-eight dated inscriptions have been found. 

One of these, although fragmentary, is of sufficient interest 
to call for a brief notice. It is as follows: — 

riXIT 

t 

GAL. CONSS. 

It has been the common, although not quite unquestioned, 
opinion of Church historians, that the use of the well-known 
monogram which appears in the above fragment had its 
origin under Constantine, and as a consequence of the cele¬ 
brated vision which heralded his victory over Maxentius. Now, 
from a careful consideration of the above fragment, which M. de 
Rossi himself discovered in 1844, in the catacomb of St. Henucs, 
on the Via Solaria, he is strongly inclined to think that we must 
regard the use of this monogram as of considerably earlier 
origin. On a comparison of the letters of this consular title, 
Oal. with the consular lists subsequent to the year of Con¬ 
stantine’s victory, 312, only two consuls, according to M. de 
Rossi, are found whose names can be regarded as corresponding 
•with these letters, viz.,Ovinius Gallicanus/m 317, and Ovinius 
Gallicanus, in 330. Now it seems to him extremely impro¬ 
bable that either of these can be the consul referred to in the 
above tablet. From the use of the plural form CoNSS. it seems 
certain that both the consuls of the year must have been named 
in the inscription, and, as the order of the names is rigorously 
observed in such dates, that the consul indicated by the letters 
Gal. must have been the second of the two. Now in the Fasti, 
as well of 317 as of 330, Gallicanus is named not second but 
first. Unless, therefore, it be supposed, either that the order 
of the names is inverted in this tablet, or that the plural form, 
CoNSS,, is an error of the engraver, and, at the same time, that 
(as sometimes occurs in Christian inscriptions) but one consul, 
and that the second in order, is named, we must conclude that 
the inscription refers to a consulate anterior to the history of 
Constantine. The consulate on which M. de R(»ssi hxes is 
that of Anicius Fauatus and Severus Gallus, in the year 298. 

So far M. de Rossi’s conclusion appears exceedingly pro- 
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baible i but there is another possible supposition, regarding which 
his reasoning is by no means equally satisfactory. The common 
text of the Fasti Consulares assigns to the year 352 as con¬ 
suls, the Emperor Flavius Constantius (V.) and Constantins 
GtiPus Caesar (I.) ; and the position in which the letters Gal 
occur on the tablet makes it quite probable, prima facie, that 
this may be the very consular date to which the fragment 
refers. ^ 

Against this hypothesis M.,dPRossi contends that, although 
such might be the case if the inscription were of eastern origin, 
yet, in an inscription of the city of Rome, which, in the 
year 352, still was subject to Magnentius, the consuls of Con¬ 
stantius would not have been recognised. And this is borne out 
by more than one of his own Roman inscriptions, in which we 
find as consuls in tlie Magnentian interest for that year the 
names of I3ecentius (Magnentius’s brother) and Paulus. 

Now, in the first place, it must be remembered that early in 
that year, Magnentius, having sutfered a bloody defeat at Mursa 
in the previous autumn, Constantius was acknowledged at Rome 
and throughout Italy ; and we see no difficulty in supposing 
that, at all events in the latter part of that year, these consuls 
would be recognised, even at Rome. And, in the second place, 
whatever may be said of the year 352, as the same consuls, 
(\)nstantius and Gallus, are again found both in 353 and in 354, 
when Magnentius had long been dead, there is not the least 
r(iason why the tablet in question may not refer to one of these 
years. At all events, we think that M. de Rossi has failed to 
make it at all probable, from this evidence, that the monogram 
was in received use anterior to the time of Constantine. 

After the Peace of the Church, the number of dated in¬ 
scriptions increases rapidly. Between the accessimi of Con¬ 
stantine and the close of the fourth century, M. de Rossi’s 
collection contains 450 dated inscriptions, and the fifth century 
presents about the same number; but in the sixth, the number 
again declines, that centimy producing little more than 200. 

It is not difficult to account for this diversity of practice. 
The usage of Christians in the civil, and for the most part in 
the social, order followed that of their pagan contemporaries; 
and, as in the sepulchral inscriptions of the latter we seldom, 
after the first few reigns of the emperors, meet with a date, it 
is not wonderful that the Christian epitaphs of the same time 
should present the same characteristics. By degrees, however, 
the Christian practice of commemorating the dead in the Liturgy 
involved the necessity of recording the date of the death or of 
the burial; and, although at first the simple record of the day 
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of the month suiRced for the regulation of the anniversary 
commemoration, yet, in the progress of time, the year also 
came to be added, even at a period when, in the contemporary 
pagan epitaphs, the practice had gone almost entirely into dis¬ 
use. 

The use of dates is common to the epitaphs, as well as of 
the catacombs as of the cemeteries of the upper world; and it 
is not uninteresting to trace^n M. de Rossi’s collection, the 
proi)ortions which the two crasses bear to each other at the 
several stages of the early progress of the Church. ITp to the 
edict of toleration, in 312, as might naturally be expect,ed, the 
epitaphs are almost exclusively subterranean, not a single one 
being certainly referable to any otlier locality thnn the catacombs. 
Under Constantine himself, from 312 to 337, nearly two-thirds 
of the dated inscriptions are tVom the eatac^ombs. Under the 
sons of Constaiitine, and under .luban the Apostate, the subter¬ 
ranean (ipita])hs assume the proportion of about one-half; but, 
from this time forward, the ratio decreases. In the last (piarter 
of the fourth century, the Church has all but abandoned her 
concealment; and the inscrij)tions from the catacombs ibrm 
little more than one-fourth of the entire. Between 400 and 410 
they are scarcely a tenth; and from that date they may be said 
to disaj)j)ear altogether. 

On this lact M. de Rossi founds one of the rules by which 
the age of undated inscriptions may be approxiinatively deter¬ 
mined. Any inscription which certainly Cannes from the cata¬ 
combs may primd facie be presumed, at least, not to be later 
than tbc close of the fourth century, or ihe first year of the 
fifth. In arriving at a closer approximation to the age of each 
inscription, M. de Rossi applies certain other tests, founded on 
the language, on the style, on the names, and on tl\e material 
execution of the inscription. The full discussion of these tests, 
however, is reserved for his second volume, which will com])risc 
the undated inscriptions. Upon one of his tests, that of the 
names, we shall have occasion hereafter to offer a few obser¬ 
vations. 

It is time, however, that we should turn to the work of 
M. Edmond Le Blant on the ‘ Christian Inscrijdions of Gaul,’ 
which has been compiled almost contemporaneously, tmd it 
would seem in concert, with the Inscriptiones Ur bis Romae,’ 
and is second in interest only to that most important work. 
The ‘ Gaulish Inscriptions ’ are not arrangcil in chronological 
(wder, but they are distributed into geographical groii]>s, each, 
as far as possible, being assigned to its proper locality. The 
first volume now before us comprises nearly 400 inscriptions. 
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distributed, in very unequal proportions, over three provinces, 
Lugdunensis, Belgica, and Gerraanica. Most of the cities of 
this part of ancient Gaul are represented in the collection, as 
Poitiers, Dijon, Autun, Chalons, Nantes, Paris, Chartres, 
Orleans, Metz, Cologne, &c. But the bulk of the inscriptions 
comes from a few localities, of which the most fruitful are Tours, 
Lyons, and Trier or Treves. The inscriptions from Tours are 
30 in number; Lyons contributes 77, and Trier, 97. It should 
be added, however, that some of the localities less prolific in 
number, fully make amends in interest, by the importance of 
the few inscriptions which they supply ; among these we shall 
hereafter instance Autun, the ancient Augustodunum. But a 
very small proportion of the Gaulish inscriptions are dated; 
and of these one only is in Greek, and not a single one is 
anterior to the Peace of the Church under Constantine. Indeed, 
the earliest Gaulish inscription with a date is one at Lyons, in 
the very last years of that emperor’s reign, under the consuls 
Optatus and Paulinus, in the year 334. The next in order, 
which is from Autun, is as late as the sixth consulship of 
Valeiis and the second of Valentinian, a.d. 378 ; and we may 
add that the inscriptions of Gaul, for the most ])art, present 
an evidence of their later origin in their more artificial struc¬ 
ture and more rhetorical and jioetical style, which contrasts very 
strikingly with that of those among the Roman inscriptions 
the early age of which has been most satisfactorily ascertained. 

Wc now proceed briefly to examine some of the most curious 
of the inscriptions which these works contafn. Both of them, 
indeed, are still only in progress; and M. de Rossi has expressly 
reserved for his later volumes that class of the Roman inscrip¬ 
tions, which is not only by far the most numerous, but the most 
important for the illustration of doctrinal and disci})liuary con¬ 
troversy. Nevertheless, although the data derived from his 
collection in the present stage of its progress, would, as the 
groundwork of any systematic scheme of the doctrine or dis¬ 
cipline of the early Church, be not merely unsatisfjictory, but 
possibly even deceptive, yet even the inscriptions of his opening 
volume, and perhaps still more those of M. Lc Blant, abound 
with illustrations of almost every branch of early Christian 
literature, history, and antiquities. 

And first, as regards the language.' Both collections exhibit a 
certaiii'interraixture of Greek with the Latin inSoriirtions which 
form the staple of both. Hardly any other foreign element 
appears in either. In the inscriptions of Gaul there are a few 
Runic epitaphs, for the most part fragmentary. The Roman 
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epitaphs are exclusively Latin and Greek. It will be felt, we 
think, that the first appearance of both collections, especially 
of that of M. de Rossi, seems difficult to be reconciled with 
Dean Milman’s interesting theory as to the strong preponder¬ 
ance of the Greek element in the ^rly western Church, and 
especially in that of tlie city of Rome. 

Reginning with the inscriptions of Gaul, or rather of those 
portions of Gaul which are represented in M. Le Blant’s col¬ 
lection, the number of Greek inscriptions is quite inconsider¬ 
able. Indeed, with the exception of the inscription found at 
Autun, there is not a single important Greek epitaph in the 
entire volume. Nor can it even be said tliat the latinity of 
the Gaulish epitaphs exhibits in any marked way those curious 
evidences of the presence and influence of the Greek element 
upon the popular language, which the latinity of the Roman 
catacombs largely presents, not only in its idiomatic structure, 
but also in its fonns and inflexions. A few Greek inflexions 
of Latin words, it is true, do occur; as, for example, in the 
Lyons epitaph of 334, already referred to, the name 
TIOSA is inflected in the genitive case, Silentioses instead of 
SilentiosfB; but this appears to be confined to proper names, 
nor do we meet such forms in common nouns, and still less 
in adjectives; — as, for example, the vidues, or vites, or the 
‘ partis dimidees,’ or ‘ filiej mees ’ of the Roman catacombs. A 
few minor indications of a Greek hand occasionally appear in 
the inscriptions of Gaul; as the use of the Greek P instead 
of the Latin R in Latin words (as PPECESSIT for PRE- 
CESSIT); but they are very rare; and, on the otlier side, 
we find a corresponding interchange in the opjwsite direction, 
in the incorporation of the Latin R instead of the Greek P 
with the X of the Christian monogram. 

Confining the inquiry to M. de Rossi’s Roman inscriptions, 
it must be confessed tnat Greek holds but a very small pro¬ 
portion to Latin among them. The learned editor, so far 
as we are aware, has not made any formal comparison; but 
we have gone through the inscriptions down to the year 400 
without finding more than about a score in Greek ; a propor¬ 
tion which, if* not otherwise explained, would seem fatal to 
the notion of any very large admixture of Greeks in the Chris¬ 
tian population of Rome. Some explanation of this prepon¬ 
derance of Latin inscriptions in the first part of M. de Rossi’s 
collection, may perhaps, be found in the classification which he 
has followed. The inscriptions of this part consist exclusively 
of those wldch Iwoe the consular date attached. It may not 
improbably be alleged, that foreigners would be the least likely 
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to use what wa^s properly a Roman designation; and therefore 
that, by its very nature, this class of inscriptions would be 
mainly of native rather than of foreign origin. It would seem 
to us, therefore, that the Greek inscriptions are to be expected 
chiefly in the undated class, to which M. de Rossi purposes to 
devote his second volume. 

And perhaps it is some confirmation of the theory of the 
})repondcrance of the Greek element in the early Roman 
Church, that, amemg the inscriptions anterior to the acces¬ 
sion of Constantine, the mtio of Greek to Latin is much 
larger than at the later period, amounting to one-eighth of the 
entire. Perhaps, too, the language of some of the inscriptions 
of the early period bears intrinsic marks of the existing con¬ 
fusion of elements, almost as plain as would be that of the actual 
use of the Greek tongue. Here is a curious example of the 
year 269—a rude Latin inscription in Greek characters:— 

KneOYAE KAYAEIft 

EA nATEfMi NflNElC 

NOBEMBPEIBOYC AEIE BENEPEC AOYNA XXIIII 

AEYKEC 4>EAEIE CEBHPE KAPECCEME HOCYETE 

EA ElCnElPEITO CANKTO TOYO MOPTOYA ANNflPaM LV 

EA MEcarnM xi aeypon x 

Or, in Roman characters• 

KOSVLE (consule) KLVDEIO (Claudio) 

ED (et) PATERNO NONEIS (nonis) 

NOBEMBREIBOVS (Novembribus) DEIE (die) BENERES 
(Veneris) LOVNA (luna) XXIIII 

LEVKES PHELEIE (filiae) SEBERE (Severae) KARESSEME 
(carissimae) POSVETE (posuit) 

ED (et) EISPEIREITO (ispirito, for spiritui) SANKTO (sancto) 
TOVO (tuo) MORTUVA (mortua) ANNOROM (annorum) 
LV. 

ED (et) MESOROM (mensium) XI DEVRON (dierum) X. 

* In the consulship of Claudius and Faternus, on the nones of 
November, on the day of Venus, the twenty-third of the moon, 
Leuces erected this to his dearest daughter, Severa, and to thy holy 
soul. She died, aged fifty-five years, eleven mouths, and ten 
days.’ 

The inflexions of this epitaph, some of which appear also in 
an epitaph of the year 291, betray its Greek origin, almost as 
plainly as the characters in which it is written. The same 
may be said, with even more confidence, of one or two other 
inscriptions within the same period, which contain Greek 
names, or ejaculatory addresses, as ‘ Mayst thou live I ’ 

intermixed with the Latin. But there arc others in which the 
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latinity is equally rude, and in which, nevertheless, it is impos¬ 
sible to identify the solecisms as of Greek origin. 

The language of these inscriptions affords some indication 
both of the nature of the dialect of Latin which prevailed 
among the Christian population of the city, and of the gradual 
transition by which the purity of the Augustan age passed into 
the rudeness and barbarism of the mediaeval latinity. And in 
this respect the precise class of inscriptions with which M. de 
Rossi has commenced, is particularly instructive; inasmuch as 
this class may be considered as representing the Latin and 
native, far more than any foreign, element of the population. 

This branch of the subject is far too wide for discussion in a 
cursory notice like the present. But we may at least call 
attention to a few leading peculiarities of the inscriptions 
which bear upon it. The reader at once recognises in the 
latinity of these epitaphs, the germ of that total change in the 
government of prepositions, w'hich is one of the great sources of 
distinction between the ancient and the modern languages of 
Italy. The old distinction of government between the ablative 
and the accusative has evidently begun to disappear. Many 
of the prepositions are used indiscriminately with both those 
cases. Thus we read (p. 82) that Pelegrinus ‘ lived in 
peace cum vxorem suam Silvanam; ’ and in another place 
(p. 108), Agrippina erects a monument to her ‘ sweetest hus- 
‘ band, cum quern vixit sine lesione animi, annos tres et rnoiscs 
* decern.^ A third monument is erected pro caritatem (Le Blant, 
p. 400). Tn a fourth, a mother is entreated to pray for the 
child she has left behind, ‘pro hunc unum ora subolem^ (De Rossi, 
]i. 133). Conversely, we find de sua omnia (De Rossi, p. 133) 
and dece.ssit de seculum (p. 103). And although an occasional 
solecism of this kind might be explained by the rude and il¬ 
literate character of the individual author of the inscription, 
the frequency of the occurrence clearly indicates the settled 
tendency of the pO]:)ular usage of the prepositions towards 
the abolition of all distinction in the ffovernment of cases. 
We may add that the same confusion of case is found in the 
inscriptions of the Jewish catacombs published by Father 
Garrucci, among which we read, on the one hand, cum with 
the accusative, as cum Virginium (p. 50), and cum Celerinum 
(p. 52); and on the other, inter with the ablative, as inter dweeis. 

It is hardly worth while, perhaps, to advert to such solecisms 
as pauperorwm for paiiperwm (although it is plain from the 
recurrence of the same form in other words, as omniorwm for 
omnium, that ihe change is not an accidental error); or to the 
occasional use of fonns rare, but not entirely unexampled, in 
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classical Latin, as nectus (Le Blant, j). 15) as the participle of 
necOf or utere (De Rossi, p. 233) as the ablative of uter, a rare 
form following the third, instead of the second declension. 
But it is impossible not to discern a foreshadowing of the 
modem idiom of Italy in .such words as pulla^ and still more 
Pitzinninay which is the direct prototype of the Italian Pic- 
cinina. The same may be said of the orthography, which, 
in many cases, points clearly towards the modern pronuncia-. 
tion. The form santa for sancta already appears; and the 
as in sesies for sexies, begins to give place to the modern s. 
This tendency goes, however, beyond individual words, and 
seems to indicate certain general principles of usage. We do 
not mean those broad characteristics which distinguish Italians 
and foreigners generally from ourselves, in the sounds of the 
vowels and diphthongs of the ancient languages; although in 
all these the interchanges of the characters of the two languages 
which the inscriptions frequently exhibit, and the characters 
employed in each to represent equivalent sounds of the other, 
are quite decisive against the English usage. We refer rather 
to certain peculiarities of Italian pronunciation, which are 
regarded as defects even by the Italians themselves, and which 
nevertheless find their counterpart here. One of these is the 
well-known corfa, or additional vowel sound, which Italian 
speakers often attach to words ending with a consonant. Of 
this there are numberless examples in De Rossi’s volume; as 
])osnete for posnit (p. 18). In like manner we find a ty])e for 
the vowel sound prefixed to words; as ispiritus for spiritusy 
iscribit for scribit {p. 228); and the actual Italian sound of h 
{ch or It) between two vowels, which has long been the subject 
of ridicule, is found directly expressed in these inscrii)tions, in 
which michi is one of the forms of * mihV 

It is amusing, too, to meet in the Roman catacombs, or 
among the Christians of ancient Gaul, the prototype of the 
cockney as})iratc and its contrary. Thus w’e find, upon the one 
hand (Lc Blant, p. 2-3), //ossa (for ossa), //ordine, //octobres, 
//eterna; and upon the other, oc for /me (Le Blant, p. 93), ic 
for /nc, /larus, ora, Onorius, &c. 

Another subject on which the inscriptions will be looked to 
with interest, is that of names; and especially in so fkr as they 
illustrate that gradual process of change, from the old Roman 
usage of the much-coveted ‘ three names ’ down to the various 
Systems of nomenclature which modem, nations have adopted! 
The small proportion t)f patrician families among the early 
Christians will hardly suffice to explain the ra^nd disappear¬ 
ance among tliem of the use of the three names, which had 
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hitherto been the peculiar privilege of the aristocratic class. 
Not a single inscription after Constantine presents three 
names; and of the ante-Constantinian inscriptions, there are 
but two in which the three names occur, Marcus Aurelius 
Proscnes; and Tiberius Claudius Marcianus, Remembering 
Juvenal’s ' gaudent praenomine molles auriculae,’ one is still 
more struck to find, that, after the third century, this 
once eagerly-desired distinction falls rapidly into “abeyance. 
The contrast of the names in the two periods is very remark¬ 
able. M. de Rossi has printed twenty-three inscriptions with 
the names complete, prior to Constantine. Of these, no 
fewer than seventeen have praenomens; whereas, after Con¬ 
stantine, except Flavius, which continued in partial use, praa- 
nomina may be said entirely to disappear. The old distinctive 
Gentile name, too, quickly followed. The inscriptions before 
Constantine abound with Aurelii, Comelii, Claudii, An- 
tonii, &c. In this matter, indeed, there might even be sus¬ 
pected a certain design in the use of names, which, like 
the Victorias, Alberts, Alexandras, &c. of our own time, 
become fashionable in comjdiment to the dynasty of the day. 
Thus, in the Aurelian age, we find Aurelius or Aurelia 
repeated seven times; and, under Constantins and his sons, 
Constantinus, Constantius, and Constans, have their turn of 
popularity. The Gentile name, however, was quickly dis¬ 
placed by new forms tenninating in ntius^ as Lactantius, Dig- 
nantius, Crcscentiu^, Leontius; or in osuSj as Bonosus. A 
favourite form, in the third and succeeding centuries, was some 
laudatory epithet, as Benignus, Castus, Grata, Castula; often, 
especially in Africa, in the superlative degree; as Dignissimus, 
Felicissimus, Acceptissima, Verissimus. Sometimes similar 
adjectives appear in the comparative degree; as Dignior, No- 
bilior; and occasionally the abstract quality itself, as Prudentia, 
''Ayainj, &c., is found as the name. The names of the fourth, 
fiftii, and later centuries would be found, on examination, to 
furnish the type, if not, the exact equivalent, of most of the 
fanciful appellatives of the palmy days of Puritanism. We 
meet, not merely with simple forms, such as XI^rrM, “EXTrtf, 
''AyairTjf Decentia, Prudentia, Dignitas, Idonitas, ^w^ofUvfi ; or 
Renatas, Redemptus, Refrigerius, Projectus; or the more self- 
abasing aj^llatives, Stercorius or Contumeliosus, but com¬ 
pound nahiies of liie true Puritan stamp, such as Ileus Dedit, 
Servus pei, Adeodatus, Quod vult Beus. And, side by side 
with these, came, as designating the individuals, names of saints 
and martyrs; at first probably assumed (as for example, the 
ecclesiastical historian’s name, Eusebius Pamphili^ i. e. Servus 
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Pamphili) by the bearer himself, in reverence of the saint, but 
ultimately imposed by the parent or guardian. 

Another curious, although not peculiarly Christian usage, 
of which these inscriptions contain some examples, is the 
adaptation of the names* of the months as designations of 
individuals or families. M. Le Blant (p. 324) gives an epitaph 
placed by a certain Fehrarius. Januarius was rather a com¬ 
mon naihe; and M. Le Blant cites several instances of Aprilisy 
Maxus, SeptemheTy OctobeVy December, and Decemhrina. To 
complete the series, we may add that Boldetti has given the 
epitaph of a man named KaXendius. 

In a few instances occasion is taken from the name to in¬ 
troduce into the sentiment of the epitaph some playful allusion 
to the etymological import of the name; and, although this 
practice is more consonant with the tastes of the later times, 
yet the inscriptions of the classic period present examples of 
a similar play upon words, of which we may instance the 
sentence from the very pretty epitaph of Claudia given by 
Orelli: *— 

‘ IIeic est Sepulcrum baud fulcrum pulcrai *Femina;.’ 

These allusions in the Christian epitaphs are conunonly very 
simple. Thus we meet Infelix Felicitas, and Infaustus 
Felix. A monument is erected to Innocentius in recognition 
of his innocence. Pro Innocentia Sua. Glyco (yXwuff, 
sweet) is described as ‘ sweeter than his name.’ The sorrowing 
friends of Anthus bemoan his years ‘ stript of their flowers; ’ 
and, even in a very tender poetical epitaph, addressed to the 
memory of Verus, by liis wife Quintilla (whose grief for his 
loss proclaims itself so extreme that it is only the fear of God 
that 'restrains her from following him to the grave, and that 
she ^vows to remain a widow for his sake), room is found, in 
the midst of all the writer’s passionate expressions of sorrow^ for 
a pun upon the name of— 

‘ Hic VJEUVS, Qui SEMPER VEB.A locutus;’ 

a pun exactly similar to that contained in the epitaph of the 
Emperor Probus which Vopiscus f has preser^■ed — 

‘IIic PROBUS Imperator, et verb PROBU^, situs est.’ 

Occasionally we meet with inscriptions arranged in some 
fanciful geometrical form (as in Le Blant, p, 22). Occasion¬ 
ally we find acrostic inscriptions. One of this class discovered 


♦ VoL i. p. 547. 


f Probes, cap. xxi. 
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at Autun, in which the acrostic is of the well-known symbolical 
Greek word, IX0T2, has been a subject of controversy, 
critical as well as theological, from the very date of its dis¬ 
covery in 1839. Since that time it has engaged the attention 
of many eminent scholars of both communions, among whom 
we may mention the learned Benedictine, Dom Pitra (now car¬ 
dinal), by whom it was discovered, the Roman Jesuit, Father 
Secchi, Dr. Windischmann, of Munich; and, in England, Car¬ 
dinal Wiseman, Canon Wordsworth, and the late l)r. Lingard. 
For a detailed account of the whole question, we must refer to 
the ‘ Spicilegium Solesmense,’ vol. iii. p. 574. We shall con¬ 
tent ourselves with transcribing the text, according to the latest 
restoration, which M. Le Blant adopts from M. Fran<^'ois Le- 
normant. We may add, that although all the critics are agreed 
as to the antiquity of the first five verses, which form the 
acrostic, considerable controversy exists as to the date of the 
remaining lines, which plainly form an epitaph, and which, 
although certainly bearing the strongest resemblance to the 
rest in the style as well as in the material exception, might 
possibly havfe been added at a later date:— 

"ly^dvofj o^vpaiuov Be'Vioi^ ytvoQ yropi trepy^ 

Xpifo-ni \a0oi[y ap^porov tv ^poriotg 

OeinreiTtu/v r^v ai}V, (jiiXe, BciKirio ^pvxi|y 

ICdatriv aej>aoig TXovroSorov ao^t-qg. 

Swrj/jooc ayitov peXiqBia Xap^ave ^pwaiv * 

Tnve, X[a/3w]i', -TraXapaig. 

"IxOv /i’j tipa XtXaio) ^iairora 2air[^£p], 

Ev eiitoi pqrqp, ore Xira^opai, ^>uJc trv OavovTUiv. 

’A(T)(avS[£3i£ CTrajrcp, rovp^ Bvp^i, 

Zvv p^TjTpi yXvKeprj, avv re o'lKe^ioiaiv epolairf 
’'I[5(0woe eiphvgaeo^ pvtiarto XlticToplow. 

Although in all other respects we have followed M. Lc 
Plant’s reading, as perhaps exhibiting the most satisfactory 
results of the several conjectural restorations which have been 
suggested, we have thought it right to indicate by brackets the 
lacuna of the original, which have been variously filled u]» by 
successive critics. The sense of some portions is still obscure, 
and the entire sentiment is highly symbolical or mystical; but 
the inscription, a whole, is eminently curious and instructive. 
M. Le Plant’s translation may not satisfy every requirement of 
criticism; but it approaches sufficiently near to the letter, as 
well as to the sentiment, of the inscription, as restored, except 
in the seventh line, which we profess ourselves unable to un¬ 
derstand:—‘ O divine offspring of the heavenly (Saviour), 

‘ with reverent heart, take and use the immortal life among 
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‘ mortals. Refresh thy soul, my tnend, with celestial waters 
‘ in the ever-flowing waters of wealth-giving wisdom. Receive 
‘ the honeyed food of the Saviour of the saints. Take, eat, 

‘ drink, holding the ''l')(6vs in thy hands. O ''l')(dvs I Lord 

* Saviour! grant me the favour wliich I earnestly desire : may 
^ my mother sleep happy, I implore Thee, Thou light of the 

* departed ! O father Aschandeus, cherished in my soul! to- 

‘ gether with my sweet mother and my relations, do thou, in 
^ the peace of the remember thy Pectorius!’ * 

We have looked with some interest into the evidence sup¬ 
plied hy the inscrijdions on the much-controverted question, 
regarding the number of Christians who embraced the ])rofes- 
sion of arms in the early days of Christianity. The strong 
denunciations of the military oaths by Tertullian, ‘ De Idolola- 
‘ tria’fj and the martyrdom of St. Maximilian for refusing to 
serve, on the ground that it was unlawful for him as a Christian, 
have been urged as a proof that there cannot j)osHibly have 
been any considerable number of Christians in the Roman army 
during the first centuries of Christianity, The number ol‘ 
epita])hs of soldiers in M. Le Blant’s own collection is very 
small, and the same is true of the collection of M. dc Rossi. 
But M. Le Blant has taken the trouble to compare tlie total 
number of soldiers who appear in a collection of about 10,000 
pagan inscriptions, with that of the soldiers who are registered 
in a collection of about 4,700 Christian inscriptions; and he 
has ascertained that, while in the pagan list the soldiers form 
5*42 per cent., they are only 0*57 per cent, in the Christian. 

It may well be doubted, however,-whether this comparison 
is a fair one. Considering the lofty notions which were incul¬ 
cated and entertained in the early Church as to the dignity of 
the Christian profession, which was held to excel and over¬ 
shadow all earthly titles of honour, it is far from probable that 
Christian soldiers, as a general rule, would parade upon their 
epitaphs the titles of any other warfare than that of Christ. 
Many of the inscriptions, therefore, which bear no etddence of 
the military jjrofession, may yet be epitaphs of soldiers. More¬ 
over, it is certain that a very large proportion of the ordinary 
epitaphs of pagan soldiers regard officers of higher or lower 
degree. Now it is equally certain that the proportion of offi¬ 
cers would be much lower among the Christians than among 
the pagans. We are inclined^ therefore, on the whole, to 
believe that the comparison mad^ by M. Le Blant can by no 
means be relied on, as a conclusive test of the actual proportion 


* Le Blant, p. 10. 


t Cap. xix- p. 117. (Ed. Big.) 
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of Cfaristiaijs to pagans in the armies of the early empire, and 
that the question must still remain open for determination upon 
other and independent grounds. 

These very inscriptions, indeed*, present, although in a dif¬ 
ferent matter, a curious example of the occasional inapplica¬ 
bility of such tests. It is well know'n that a very large 
proportion of the early Christian community was drawn from 
the class of slaves and fi*eedmen; and as, among the pagan epi¬ 
taphs, the names of slaves and freedmen are of very frequent 
occurrence, one might naturally expect to find them in a simi¬ 
lar, or nearly similar, proportion in the Christian collections. 
Now, strange as it may seem, allusions to the servile condition 
are almost entirely unknown in Christian epigraphy. Maran- 
goni, in thirty years’ exploration, met but one single epitaph 
of a freedman.* M. Le Blant could only discover two epitaphs 
of deceased slaves f, and some five or six other inscriptions in 
which the names of living slaves are mentioned. The obvious 
ground of this suppression was that which is often professed in 
the acts of the judicial examination of the martyrs; viz., that in 
Christ there is no distinction of bondsman or freej, and that by 
the Gospel liberty of Christ, the social stamp of slavery was 
obliterated, once and for ever, upon earth. 

By a somewhat analogous application of the scriptural prin¬ 
ciple that man’s life on earth is but that of a pilgrim or 
sojourner, and that his true country is beyond the grave, the 
Christian inscriptions habitually ignore all mention of the birtli- 
place or country of the deceased. Out of about five thousand 
Christian inscriptions in Seguier’s Index, only forty-five make 
mention of the country; and it may be added that, as if in re¬ 
cognition of the evangelical counsel to leave home, and father, 
and mother, and brother, and to follow Christ, the same per¬ 
sistent suppression extends, in nearly the same degree, to all 
those details of descent, at least as a designation of the indivi¬ 
dual, which form so conspicuous a feature in the pagan in¬ 
scriptions of the corresponding period. 

But we have dwelt too long on these critical discussions, and 
it is time to turn to the inscriptions themselves, as illustrating 
the Christian spirit of the several ages which they represent. 
It is hardly necessary to say that, in the ancient epitaphs, as in 

the modern, the utmost diversity of style may be recognised. 

• 

* Acta S. Victorini, p. 136. f P. 22. 

$ ‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek ; there is neither bond nor 
free ; there is neither male nor female : for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus,’ (Gal. Hi. 28.) 
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In a notice of the Roman catacombs, published in this journal 
some years ago, the reader will find some epitaphs most touch¬ 
ing for the extreme simplicity of their language and sentiment; 
and this simplicity is certainly the prevailing characteristic of 
the earlier inscriptions. But, on the other hand, we occasionally 
meet most exaggerated examples of the opposite style; and even 
M. de Rossi’s volume, not to speak of M. Le Blant’s, may, in 
some of its specimens, challenge comparison with the most 
affected sentimentalities of Pere la Chaise, or the pompous 
inanities of our own St. Paul’s. 

Such rhetorical compositions, however, are the exception, 
while simplicity, and perhaps even rudeness, is the rule. Some 
iTiscriptions, indeed, are in the latter respect almost a puzzle. 
It needs all M. de Rossi’s ingenuity to interpret the follow¬ 
ing:^ 

nic QVIESCIT ANCnXA. DEI QVE DE 
SVA OMNIA rOSSEDIT DOMVM ISTA 
QVEM AMICE DEFLEN 80LACIVMQ REQVIRVNT 
PRO HVNC YNVM ORA SOBQLEM QVEM SUPERIS 
TITEM KEQVISTI ETERNA REQVIEM FELICITA 
S CAVSA MANBIS IIIIX KHLENDAS OTOBRIS 
CVCVRBITINVS ET ABVMDAKTIVS IlIC SIMVL QVIESCIT 
DD NN GRATIANO V ET TEODOSIO AAVGG 

Disregarding the strange agglomeration of errors of case, of“ 
gender, of number, and ot orthography, which arc crowded into 
these few lines, M. dc Rossi adopts the reading of Marini: 

‘ Hie quiescit ancilla Dei, quae dc suis omnibus possidet d»>- 
‘ mum istain, quam amicae deflent solaeiumquc requiruiit. Pi’o 
‘ hac una ora subole, quam superstitem reliquisti. JKterna 
‘ in requie felicitatis causa manebis, xiv. Kalendis Octobris, 
' Cucurbitinns et Abundantius hie simul quieseunt. DDNN. 

‘ Gratiano V. et Theodosio Augustis (consulibus).’ (P. 133.) 

‘ Here rests a handmaid of God, who out of all her riches now 
possesses but tliis one house, whom her friends bewail and seek in 
vain for consolation. Oh pray for this one remaining daughter 
whom thou hast left behind! Thou wilt remain in the eternal 
repose of happiness. On the 14th of the Calends of October Cu- 
curbitinus and Abundantius rest here together. In the consulship 
of our Lords Gratian (V.) and Theodosius Emperors.’ 

We cannot help thinking, however, that Marini’s explana- 
lion of ‘ hunc umim suboleni,’ ‘ this one daughter , is a mistake. 
It seems hardly possible to doubt that a. son is meant, possibly 
cither Cucurbitinns or Abundantius, whom we find named in the 
latter partTTf the epitaph. M. de Rossi conjectures, too, with 
considerable probability, that ‘ Ancilla Dei ’ is a proper name 

VOL. CXX. NO. CCXLV. S 
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of that fanciful class described in a former page, like ‘ Scrvns 
^ Dei,’ or ‘ Quod vult Deus.’ 

Anotlier rude inscription of about the same period, a.d. 380, 
is worth transcribing for the tenderness of the sentiment con¬ 
tained under it? uniK)uth form;— 


INFANTIAETAS VIBGINITATIS INTEGMTAS MORVM GUABTAS 
FtDEI ET REVTERENTIAB DISCIPLIA JC SITA RVTTNA lACET QVE VIXIT 
ANIS XXI 

DE^*0SITA UI NONIS AVG EVAGRIO ET EVCEEIO CCSS. 

‘ Infanti® rotas, virginitatis integritas, moruin gravitas, fidei et re¬ 
verential disciplina, hie sita liufina jacet. Qua; vixit annis XXL 
Deposita III liNonis Augusti, Evagrio et Eucherio consulibus.’ 
(P. 137.) 


The beauty of sentiment which pervades many of these 
rude compositions comes out very strikingly, in contrasting 
them Avith the ])agan inscriptions of the same class. This is 
very remarkable in the different views of death which the 
sepulchral inscriptions of pagans and Christians exhibit—the 
former, as is meet in them ^ that have not hope,’ all gloom and 
despair: Infelicissimi amissione ejus ; perpetuis tene- 

BUIS ET QUOTIMANAE MISEHABILl ULULATIONI DAMN ATI; 

the latter jirofessing as their law: viventem Deo ckedite 
FEERE NEFA8, and rcgardijig death as but the entrance to true 
life 


‘Mens nescia mortis 

Vivit, et aspectu fruitur bene conscia Christi.’ 


Here is 
child 


a Christian mother’s view of the early death of her 


‘Magus pueii innocens; esse jam esttee innocentis coepisti 

QUAM STAVII.KS TIBI HAEC VITA EST ; QUAM TE LETUM EXCIPET 

mateu ecclesiae ue oc mundo bevebtentem compbematur pbc- 

TOEUM GEMITUS STEUATUR ELETUS OCULORUM.’ 


The same habit of mind, referring all things to what, in the 
Christian view, is of course the great end of man, is often ob¬ 
servable in little turns of expression, which please no less by 
their simplicity than by the felicitousness of the ideas which 
they embody. There is a world of deep Christian thought in 
the simple words: Hospita Caeo.* And in the same view of 
our life on earth, as being but a brief journey towards our true 
home in heaven, the form employed to express the good work of 
the almsgiver is, ad coklos pkaemisit opes. ‘ He sent his 
‘ wealth before him to heaven.’f The happiness of the just after 


* Le Slant, p. 333. 


t P. 316, 
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death is described as ‘ repose in the bosom of Abraham.’^ And 
the sentiment is occasionally conveyed in a playful allusion 
to the profession, or to the name of the deceased;—as in a 
seini-barbarous epitaph in the same coUeetion, on a charitable 
merchant (neguciator) named Aga])us, who is described, by a 
metaphor borrowed from his trade, as having been throughout 
life a STACIO MISERIS ET POKTUS EGiNis ; ‘ an anchorage for 
‘ the afflicted ’ and a ‘ harbour for the needy.’f 

This contrast between the spirit and sentiment of the 
Christian inscriptions and that exhibited in the similar monu¬ 
ments of pagan Rome, suggests a comparison still more in¬ 
teresting to die historical student, for which a recent discovery 
at Rome has furnished the opportunity long desired; namely, 
of the form of epitaph in use among the early Roman Chris¬ 
tians, n ith that of the contemporary sepulchral inscriptions of 
the Jewish ])opulation of the same city. Among the many 
discoveries of Bosh) during the long series of his ex])lorations, 
as the readers of our notice of the Roman catacombs may 
recollect J, was that of a Jewish catacomb outside of the ancient 
Rorta i’ortuensis, which he regarded as tlie burying-place of 
the Transtiberinc ,fews. But, in the superior attraction of 
the Christian remains, then in all the first freshness of their 
interest, the Jewish monuments were comparatively overlooked. 
Arlnghi, in his edition of die ‘ Roma Subterranea,’ printed one 
or two of die epitaphs; but the exploration does not aj)j>ear to 
have been vigorously pursued ; after a time the cemetery was 
forgotten; and, strange as it may seem, all .trace, even of its 
site, has been lost. Recent explorations, however, both at 
Rome and elsewhere in Italy, have led to better results. At 
Venosa, the ancient Venusium, a very interesting Jewish 
cemetery, until many Hebrew inscriptions, and ivith the well- 
known seven-branched candlestick as well as other Jewish 
symbols, was discovered in 1853. In 1854, another cemetery 
of the same general character was discovered at Oria. The 
most important, however, for the purpose of comparison, is that 
which was discovered at Rome, in the beginning of 1862, in a 
vineyard known as the Vigna Raudanini, situated on the 
ancient Via Appia, some distance outside of the Porta Cajiena. 
Of die catacomb itself it will be enough to say, diat in all 
its general characteristics it resembles the Christian catacombs; 
consisting of long streets, or galleries, excavated in the sand¬ 
stone, with the tombs cut into their perpendicular sides. In¬ 
stead of die Christian symbols of the cross, or the monogram, 

* P. 95. t P. 41. X Ed. Eev. vokeix. p. 101. 
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the anchor, the fish, or the ship, the Jewish graves display the 
seven-branched candlestick, the volume of the law, and other 
Jewish emblems; but in most other respects it would be 
difficult to distinguish between the cemeteries of the two races. 

The point of comparison with which we are concerned at 
])resent is the character of the funereal inscriptions which the 
two communities respectively employed. 

Of the names which appear in the inscriptions only seven 
arc Hebrew; twelve are Greek, and twenty-four Latin; and 
yet the ])revailing language of the epitaphs is Greek. There 
is not a single one in Hebrew *, and only twelve out of the 
entire collection are Latin. It is plain, indeed, from many 
circumstances, that whatever may be said of the Roman Jews 
as a body, the Jews who used this particular catacomb must 
rather have been of the Dispersion than of Judea Proper. 
Some of the inscriptions, indeed, expressly attest the fact. 
Thus:— 

MAimACIVS 
KOROKI CRYSIDI 
nULCISSIME 
PROSELYTI. 

‘Mannacius to his sweetest sister Chrysis, a. proselyte' (^Nuove 
JEpigraJif p. 15.) 

Accordingly, the language and structure of the ej)itaphs are 
all but identical with those of the Christian epitaj)hs of Rome. 
We find in these the same confusion of Greek and Latin in 
the same epitaph; the same peculiarities in the orthography of 
both languages; the same use of Greek inflexions for Latin 
words; the same solecisms of government and structure; the 
same representing of Latin words in Greek letters, and the 
same rendering of the sounds of the vowels and diphthongs of 
cither language in accordance with the peculiar orthography of 
the other. Several of these characteristics are curiously com¬ 
bined in the following short epitaph;— 


BENE Pile A 

ANPftN XVII 

EKOYMAPI TOYC 
MHCIC XV.f 


The central column being occupied by the symbol of the 


♦ In a few the word * peace,’ is found in Hebrew charac¬ 
ters ; and in one the Hebrew is employed, in a Latinized Hebrew 
name, to supply the want of any equivalent Roman character to 
express the Hebrew sound of t^. 

I Garrucci, Cimitero, p. 82. 
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seven-branched candlestick, the epitaph reads as follows;— 
Bepept^a avp&v xvii, skov fiupirovs xv. ' Venerosa, aged 
‘ 17 years, had a husband (was married) fifteen months.’ It is 
unnecessary to point out the many solecisms crowded,into 
these few words: avp(ov for annonim, combines the introduction 
of Latin words into a Greek sentence with the equally strange 
anomaly of declining the Latin word with a Greek inflection. 
The singularly anomalous form Skov (for et^e) can only be 
explained as a blunder of the author of the epitaph; and 
papiTovSi which is but the rendering in Greek letters of ‘ rnari- 
tus, is quite as clearly the blunder of a foreigner for the accu¬ 
sative maritum. 

Much more important is the comparison of the senti¬ 
ment and doctrine of these Jewish epitaphs with those of 
the Christian catacombs. And first, it is surprisiq|j to find 
that, while several of the symbols which appear upon the 
tombs are plainly Jewish, yet there are others which had 
hitherto been popularly regarded as almost as certainly Chris¬ 
tian. The palm-branch, long considered as the Christian 
symbol oi’ martyrdom, is a favourite emblem in the Jewish 
cemetery. A forceps-shaped instrument, which, upon the 
slabs in the catacombs, many archajologists held to represent, 
and which very probably when standing by itself docs repre¬ 
sent, one of the torturing-hooks used among the cruel apj^li- 
anccs by which the fidelity of the martyrs was tried in the 
persecution, is here commonly found on the Jewish tombs, not 
singly, it is true, as in the Christian, btit in connexion with the 
candlestick and the lamp and vessel of oil, being intended, as 
it would seem, to represent the forceps or scissors with which 
the lamp was trimmed. 

Still more startling, however, is the fact, which these inscrip¬ 
tions reveal, that those well-known adjurations for the ^ rest,’ 
or ‘ life ’ of the dead, on which Roman Catholic controversialists 
rely as evidence of the early Christian use of prayer for the 
dead, are quite as frequent an accompaniment of the Jewish 
epitaph as of the Christian; nay, that, if the inscriptions in 
M. de Rossi’s great Christian collection, so far as it has yet 
proceeded, be compared with Father Garrucci’s purely Jewish 
series, the proportion of such prayers in the latter will be 
found to exceed very considerably that which appears in the 
Christian collection. The fact is so novel, that we shall tran¬ 
scribe a few of the most characteristic specimens. The form 
occurs in the Latin as well as in the Greek epitaphs. 
Thus 

‘Maucia Bona Judea. Dormi(tio) Tua i(n) Bonis.’ 
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‘ Marcia a good Jewess. Thy sleep be amongst the good ! ’— 
P. 34. 

And 

‘ Alexander 

Bubularius de Ma 

CELLO QVIXIT ANNIS 
XXX. Anima Bona om 
NIOHIDM AmCDS 

Dormitio tua inter 

DiCAEIS (^IlfOiOtc).’ 

‘ Alexander, a flesher from the shambles, who lived thirty years. 
O good Soul, friend of all men, may tliy sleep be amongst the just! ’ 
—P. 44. ' 

In the following, besides the actual prayer, there is an address 
to the reagier to.beg his prayers also:— 

ENGaAE KEITAI 
mclic TO NimioN 
HAYN ET BHH HPO 
KOniC 0 HATHP KPIC 
niNA AE MHT IIPOC 
EYXOIO EN EIPHNH 
THN KYMIlCIN AYTOY. 

‘ Here lieth Joses, a sweet infant aged two years and eight months. 
His father was Procopius, and his mother Crespina. Pj’ay for his 
sleep in peace! 

The discovery of the^e forms on the Jewish ej)ita]dis has 
been hailed in the schools of popular polemics willi no little 
triumph, as a new evidence of the extra-evangelical origin of 
the analogous prayers for the dead Avhich are in use in the 
mt)derTi Roman Church, It is right to know, nevertiieless, tliat 
the fact of these ])rayers having been in use among the .lews 
has long been well known to students of archieology. Bosio 
published in his ‘ Roma Subterranea ’ a few specimens of the 
epitaphs of the Jewish catacombs discovered by him, in which 
the veiy same form occurs. And indeed, so far are the Ro¬ 
man archseologists from concealing the analogy between some 
of the usages and forms of their church and those of ancient 
•Fiidaism and even Paganism, that, soon after tlie publication of 
Conyers Middleton’s celebrated ‘ Essay on the Heathen Origin 
‘ of the Rites and Ceremonies of the Roman Church/ an 
elaborate work was published in Rome, and under the pa¬ 
tronage of the cardinal vicar, by the celebrated Giovanni 


Nuovc Epigrafi, p. 8. 
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Marangfoni, with the cx})i’ess j)arpose of avowing the analogy*, 
and even tracing it into details far more minute and curious 
thati those suggested by the English controversialist. Nay, it 
would seem from the only English Roman Catholic notice f of 
the recent discovery which has come under our observation, 
that, far from shrinking from the publication of the facts, they 
on tlie contrai'y regtu’d it as a confirmation of that argument 
in favour of their doctrine which they draw from the e])itaphs 
of the Christian catacombs, and which we discussed on a former 
notice of that interesting subject. 

Tliere is one other class of these inscriptions on which we shall 
be expected to bestow a brief notice, — some Runic e])itaphs 
published by M. Le Hlant among tlie Christian infcrij)tions of 
ancl(?nt Caul. The wTitten relics of this language, which hokks 
an im])ortant ])Jace among tlie sources of the langiiages of 
modern Europe, are so rare that every accession to the store 
deserves to be carefully chronicled. M. Lc BlantV do not 
]K)ssess much intrinsic interest, but they are at least Hides in 
the chain of evidences of the course of that groat migration of 
the Ik'utonii; race in the fourth and fifth centuries, Avhich has 
left its traces, thinly scattered but unmisfcikeable, in every 
Euro|)can country from, the Bidtic to the Western sea; in 
Sweden and Norway, in Demuark ; at Bewcastle and Hartle- 
])ool in England; in France, in Germany, and the Sjianish 
Peninsula. 

The Runic inscri[)tions in M. Lc Blant’s volume are all from 
one single locality, and were discovered some years since by 
M. Fran(;;,ois Lenonnant, at St. Eloi, on the Rillc, in Upper 
Normandy, between Lerquigny and Fontaine le Sorcl. They 
arc all evidently funereal, engraved on tiles or slabs; and, so 
far as may be infeiTcd from the dates of the only two among 
the number which bear a date, belong to the age of Clovis and 
Ins immediate successors. They are extremely brief, some of 
them consisting but of the name; others have the patronymic 
subjoined; and in two or three cases the reign is annexed as a 
date. As the characters arc of the same general type of 
which examples occur in all the countries already named, and 
which are known as the Runes or Runic letters, it is only 
necessary to say of these particular specimens that the Avriting 

* Cose Gentilesche e profane trasportatc ad TJscued Adornamento 
delle Chiese. Per Giovanni Marangoiii. 4to Roma: 1744. 

f Dublin Review, New Series, vol. i. p. 397. The same view is 
taken in the ‘Theologie des Catacombe.';,’ of the Abbe Bouix, 
published at Arras this year. 
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uniformly runs from left to right; and that they do not exhibit 
any instance, cither of the order from right to left, or of the 
^oxftrrpoifyijbov arrangement, or the still more curious down¬ 
wards and upwards course which has been observed in other 
specimens of Runic writing. 

Of the two dated inscriptions, the first, Ingomir Sen Hagens^ 
in Fride. Konoung Chloudoouig Consoul. ‘ Ingomir, son of 
‘ Hagen, in Peace. In the consulate of King Clovis,’ contains a 
curious confirmation of Gregory of Tours’ statement *, which 
some writers had looked on with suspicion, that Clovis was for- 
mally invested with the honours of the Roman consulate. It 
falls upon the year 510. The other is dated simply * In the 
‘ reign of Cfiildebert,’ the son of Clovis, who succeeded to his 
inheritance in 511. 

We shall only add, before we close, that the form in Fride, 
which is but the translation of the ‘ In peace ’ of the catacombs, 
appears in the epitaph of Ingomir; and that, of the several 
analogous forms of address familiar to students of the (ireek 
and Latin epitaphs of the catacombs, this is the only one whic.li 
occurs in these Runic inscriptions. 

In what we have written of these imj>ortant publications, we 
have sought rather to excite the interest of the student than 
to satisfy his curiosity; and we need hardly say that no adc- 
q^uate estimate can be formed of their value, without a minute 
and careful study, as well of the venerable monuments which 
each contains, as of the learned and scholarlike commentaries 
with which they are illustrated. We gladly record our cordial 
acknowledgment of the frank and liberal principles of criticism 
which form their common basis. It is impossible not to regard 
with pleasure and with hopeful anticipation for the progress of 
science, a literary movement, undertaken and carried on under 
the patronage and at the expense of the Pope himself, of which, 
as exhibited in M. dc Rossi’s work, the first rule is to collect, 
and make public every authentic memorial of antiquity, in 
utter disregard of its bearing u])on foregone conedusions; and 
in which a Jesuit father is the first to bring before the wofld 
the results of a discovery, which, if we could accept without 
question the conclusions of Protestant zeal, might threaten to 
prove fatal to what has Jong been held one of the most cherished 
doctrines of the Roman Church, and one of the most favourite 
themes for the erudition and eloquence of the Society to which 
tills learned father belongs. 

* Hist. Francorum, JI. xxxviii. See Gibbon, * Decline and Fall,’ 
c. xxxviii. vol. iii. p. 398. 
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AjM. IX ,—Eugenie de Guerin: Journal et Lettrespublics aver 
Vassentiment de sa Famille. Par G. S. TiiEBUTlEN. Ouvragc 
couronn6 par I’Acadcmie Fran^aise. Paris; 1863. 

I T is a remarkable proof of the impression made in France by 
this book, that the prize given by the French Academy was 
awarded to it, and that it has gone through ten editions in leas 
than two years. Perhaps it owes these distinctions, in part, to 
the contrast it affords to the prevailing spirit of the French 
nation and the present age; but its own merits are undeniable, 
and we have never read a more touching record of devoted 
])icty 5 sisterly affection, and love ‘ strong as death.’ Eugenie 
de Guerin is an Antigone of France sublimed and ennobled 
by the Christian faith. Her Journal is the outi)ouring of 
one of the purest and most saintly minds that ever existed 
upon earth. The style is exquisitely beautiful, and it lingers in 
the memory like the dying tones of an ./Eolian harp, full ol 
Ineffable sweetness. Amidst the impurity which has so long 
Hooded French literature, it is delightful to come upon the 
streams of thought that flowed in limpid clearness from the 
fountain of her mind, and to find in a young French girl a 
combination of piety and genius with so much felicity and 
force of expression, that her countrymen have not scrupled to 
compare her style to that of Pascal himself. 

Keligion was with her not a thing to be resorted to at certain 
times and on particular occasions, but it was part and parcel of 
her existence. She breathed its atmosphere, and it was the 
essential element of her life. She was one of those rare beings 
who seem to belong less to earth than to heaven, whose tem¬ 
perament, so to speak, is theopathic, and wdiose faith enables 
them to regard this world as a world of shadows and the unseen 
life as the only reality. To many even of those who think 
deeply on religious subjects this is a state of mind which is un¬ 
attainable, perhaps hardly intelligible. The piety seems too 
seraphic for the wants of daily life; the armour too ethereal 
for the combat and struggle which are the ordinary lot of man; 
and they look upon it as a beautiful flower which may flourish 
in a cloistered solitude, but which would droop and wither in 
the wilderness of the world. This temperament, however, 
beyond all doubt does exist, and such a Journal as that of 
Eugenio de Guerin will find a responsive echo in many hearts, 
both Protestant and Catholic; for there is in it a depth of piety 
which transcends mere difference of creed, and swallows up, as 
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it were, that dilFerencc in the intensity of Cliristian faith ami 
a large-hearted love of Grod. 

No doubt there arc also many to whom this ecstatic view of 
religion is sickly and sentimental, and who are disposed tn 
attribute the highly-wrought expressions of pious enthusiasm 
to weak health, habitual solitude, and an excitable imagination. 
The character of Eugenie de Guerin belonged rather to the 
(doister than the world: and it is remarkable that in an age like 
the present, these journals and letters of a recluse, breathing no 
passion but tliat of the tenderest affection to God and to her 
brother, should have been read with extreme avidity. They 
owe tlieir success to their entire moral sincerity and their 
great intellectual refinement. There is not a trace of cant or 
affectation in these pages, which indeed were never intended to 
be seen by any human eye but that of Maurice; and their 
jnirity of intention is equalled by a purity of style and felicity 
of diction so remarkable, that this unknown provincial maiden 
is raised by the French Academy itself to the rank of one of 
the best writers of the language. 

Before we notice the work in detail, we will sav a few words 
of the De Guerin family, and of the brother who may, without 
exaggeration, be said to have absorbed the whole of Eugthiie’s 
existence. This is necessary to justify, and even render intelli¬ 
gible, the devotion with which she clung tt) him while living, 
and cherished his memory when dead. Maurice and Eugenie 
de Guerin were born at the old family chateau of Lc Cayla, in 
Eanguedoc/, near the town or village of Ardillac, and not very 
far from Toulouse. They were of ancient and, indeed, noble 
lineage, and their ancestors had fought in the Crusades. 
A Cjuerin, or Guarini, was, at the beginning of the ninth 
century, Count of Auvergne, and members of the family 
became lords of the domains of Ols in Quercy, Rinhodcs in 
Rouergue, Apehier in Gevaudan, and Laval, Saigne, and 
Cayla in Languedoc. It could boast of a cardinal, who was 
also a troubadour at the court of Adelaide of Toulouse; and ol’ 
a chancellor of Prance, the Bishop of Senlis, in the reign of 
Queen Blanche, who animated by his example the courage of 
the troops at the battle of Bovines. By various intermarriages, 
also, it mingled its blood with some of the noblest families in 
France—the Seguiers, the Diilacs, the Bernis, and the Roche- 
loucaulds. The chateau itself is situated in a solitary spot over¬ 
looking a valley shaded by wt)ods, and with broad cornfields to 
the north. Eugenie says in her Journal that the surrounding 
country is ‘ a great empty desert, or peopled almost as the earth 
‘ was before man appeared on it, where one passes whole days 
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‘ without seeing anything but sheep, or hearing anything but 
‘ birds.’ A little rivulet gurgles close under a terrace in front 
of the windows. The house was furnished in the simplest 
style, for the family was not affluent. She thus desertbes it: — 

‘ Our rooms are all white, tritliout mirrors or a trace of luxury; 
the dining-room has a sideboai’d and chairs, with two windows that 
look out upon the wood at the north; the other saloon at the side 
has a sofa, in the centre a round table, some straw-bottomed chairs, 
an old arm-chair worked in tapestry, where Maurice used to sit (a 
sacred piece of furniture), two glass doors on the terra(*o, the terrace 
overlooking a green valley where a iTvufet flows; and in the saloon 
a beautiful Madonna with her infant Jesus, a gift by the Queen— 
such is our abode.’ 

Monsieur and Madame dc Guerin had four ehildi (‘n, of whom 
Eugenic wa.s the second. She was born in 1 K 05 , five years 
before, her yonngost hrother Maurice, to whom .she may be 
said to have devoted her whole existence. The difference in 
their ages made her feel h)wards him, as she expressed it, m()re 
like a mother than a sister. The other children were, a sister, 
Marie, or Mimi, as she was called, and a brother, the eldest of 
the faufily, named Ercmbert. They lust their mother at a 
cornimratively early age, Avhen Eugenic was thirteen years old. 

This w'as Eugenie’s first sorrow, and it made a profound 
impression upon her mind. She was religious from her eriidle, 
and the loss of* her mother deej)ened her convictions and sanc¬ 
tified her faith. She says, in her .Journal Dec. 31, 1839, with 
reference to it: — 

‘ From being a merry and laughing girl I became pensive and 
reserved; my life .suddenly changed; there was a flower di’ooping 
and broken in a coffin. From that epoch dates a development iii my 
faitlj. a religious impulse, a love of God, which carried me away from 
all ({arthly things, and which left me that which sustains me now, a 
liopc in God which early consoled me,’ * 

Both she and Maurice were gifted with a rare intelligence. 
Both were born poets in the true sense of the word. Botli 
clothed their thoughts spontaneously in verse which guslied 
from them like a fountain, and the prose of both w^as poetry. 
Wanderujg in the solitary woods hand in hand, they jwissed 
their ehildlmod together, ‘ like twin cherries on one stalk,’ 
clinging to each other with inexpressible fondness; and each 
might say to tfee other: — 

‘ For sure our souls were ncai* allied, and thine 
Cast in the same poetic mould as mine.’ 

Eugenie showered upon the little Maurice the treasures of her 
love, and he returned it with all the warmth of his young 
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heart. One of his teachers said to his father, ‘ You have there 
‘ a transcendent child.’ From his earliest infancy, his delight— 
or, rather, his passion—was the contemplation of Nature. His 
sister say^ in a few brief memoranda she drew up for a notice 
that was to be prefixed to an edition of his works after his 
death: — 

‘ Maurice was, as a child, imaginative and a dreamer. He passed 
long periods of time in gazing on the horizon, under the shadow of 
the trees. He had a peculiar affection for an almond tree, beneath 
which he used to take refuge when he felt the slightest emotion. 1 
have seen him stand there whole hours.* 

He used, as a boy, to declaim in the open air, and made a 
rustic pulpit of a grotto in the woods, where he preached to his 
sisters—his only audience. They called it the pulpit of 
Chrysostom. He quitted home to attend a school at Toulouse, 
and at the age of thirteen he went to the Stanislaus College, in 
Paris, where he remained five years and brilliantly distinguished 
himself. During all that period he never visited his home, for 
Cayla was far distant and travelling was expensive. When he 
came back, his sister remarked in him an increase of, melan¬ 
choly, which was the habitual feature of his character. In a 
letter written in 1828, a|)parently in a fit of deep dejection, to 
the Abbe Briquet, one of the professors at the college, he at¬ 
tributes this to early sorrows. He says : — 

‘ You know my birth: it honourable—that is all; for poverty 
and misfortune are hereditary in my family, and the majority of my 
relatives have died in trouble. I tell you this, because I believe that 

it may have had an influence upon my character.The first 

years of my life were extremely sad. At the age of six I had no 
longer a mother. An eyewitness of the prolonged grief of my father, 
and often surrounded by scenes of mourning, I perhaps then con¬ 
tracted the habit of sadness. Living a life of retirement in the 
country with my'family, my childhood was solitary. I never knew 
those games nor that noisy joy which accompany early years.’ 

He goes on to say that he had the image of death constantly 
before his eyes, and his dreams’were of the tomb. Clearly his 
mind was then in a very morbid state. He told his sister that 
the sentiment in which they resembled each other was nielan- 
choly—^ an affection of the soul which had been often turned 
‘ into ridicule owing to its abuse, but which, when natural, 
‘ ennobled the heart and became even sublime.’ 

At the end of 1832, at his own earnest request, Maurice 
was allowed to join the little society at La Ch^naic, in 
Britanny, half Benedictine, half secular, of w’hich the Abbe 
de La Mennais—that lost star in the firmament of the Roman 
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Catiiolic Church—was tiic head. But he had not then thrown 
off his allegiance to the Pope, nor startled the world with the 
publication of his ‘Paroles d’un Croyant.’ Lacordaire and 
Montalembert wei« still amongst his disciples. The com¬ 
munity consisted Of the A*bb6 de La Mennais, Abb6 Gcrbet, 
and six or seven' young men who pursued their studies chiefly 
with a view to a monastic life. La Chenaie was a hind of Port 
Royal of the nineteenth century. It stood solitary amongst 
boundless woods, ‘ an oasis,’ as Maurice de Guerin called it, 

‘ amidst the steppes of Britanny.’ In front of the house was 
a large garden, divided into two by a terrace planted with 
1 imes, and at the extremity was a chapel in which they offered 
up their daily devotions. In the following passage in a letter 
to his sister Maurice describes the famous Abbe, the Pytha¬ 
goras of the establishment: — 

‘ The great man is little, frail, pale, with grey eyes, oblong head, 
a nose large and long, his forehead deeply furrowed with wrinkles 
which descend between the eyebrows to the commencement of the 
nose: dressed in a complete suit of coarse grey cloth from head to 
foot; running about his room in a way that would tire my young 
limbs, and when we go out for a walk marching always at the head 
t»f us covered with a straw hat as old and worn as that of Charles de 
Bayne.’ 

Maun’ce stayed at La Chenaie until the society was broken 
u]), in September 1833, by the ])ressurc of ecclesiastical 
authority. Wliile there, he nourished his native melancholy 
with the tender reminiscences of an earlv and lost love. We 
know no more of the circumstances than that tlie name of the 
object of his attachment was Louise. He, wrote poetry in 
sct!ret, and confided the out])ourings of his muse to one intimate 
friend, M. de Marzan, with whom he used to roam in the 
solitude of the woods. Of course he kept up a (iorrespondence 
with Eugenie, and some of the letters have been preserved 
and published, as also a journal, now well known as the 
‘ Cahier Vert,’ in Avhich he noted down his impressions and 
feelings just as they occurred. The last entry in it is the fol¬ 
lowing : — 

‘ I have travelled. I know not what movement of my destiny has 
carried me along the banks of a river to the sea. I have seen on the 
banks of that river plains where nature is puissant and gay—royal 
and ancient dwellings marked with memories which keep their place 
in the sad legends of humanity—numerous cities, and the ocean 
rumbling in the far distance. The course of travel is de¬ 

lightful. Oh! who will set me afloat on the Nile ? ’ 

Wordsworth himself was not a more ardent admirer nor a 
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closer observer of natural scenery than Maurice de Goi^rin. 
His love of Nature was a worshij) and a passion, and her ever- 
chansrinjnj forms were to him little less than beings endowed with 

o o o 

life. 

‘ Still snow,’ he writes, in the month of March, ‘ torrents of rain, 
gusts of wind, cold. Poor Britanny! you have need of a little 
verdure to cheer your sombre physiognomy. Oh! cast off quick 
your winter cloak, and take your mantle of spring—a tissue of leaves 
and flowers. When shall 1 see the folds of yemr robes floating in 
the air, the sport of the winds ? ’ 

Again : — 

* 1 have paid a visit to the primroses. Each bore its little burden 
of snow, and bent its head beneath the weight. Those pretty flowers, 
so richly coloured, produced a charming effect under their white 
head-dresses. I have seen whole tufts of them crowned with a single 
block of snow. All those smiling flowers thu.s veiled and leaning 
their heads towards each other were like a group of young girls 
surprised by a wave and sheltering tbcmBclvcs under a wliite 
sheet.’ 

Describing a mist which, as it curled upwards, unveiled the 
mountain tops: — 

‘ One would have believed ho saw old darkness fleeing away, and 
God like a statuary removing with his hand the drapery which 
covered his work,—and the earth expo.sed, in all the purity of its 
primitive forms, to the rays of the first sun.’ 

Again, in a different strain: — 

‘ The winter is passing away with a smile. It is another 

step of Time that is gained. Oh! why can it not, like the coursers 
of the Immortals, reach at a bound the limits of its duration ? ’ 

But he did not pass all his time in poetic reveries. He was 
a diligent student, and made himself master of Greek, Latin, 
English, and German. In a letter to his sister, written a little 
later, he mentions his partiality for Byron and Scott —le bou 
homme Walter Scott —and says he was then reading ‘ Faust,’ 
which he describes as a work that ‘ might have been written by 
angel under the dictation of the Devil.’ 

T'.When the Abbe de La.Meimais was compelled to dismiss his 
little band of students, they migrated to the monastic establish¬ 
ment of Plocrmel, which was under the direction of a brother of 
their former chief, himself also an Abbd. Maurice quitted La 
Chenaie with profound regret; but said, ‘ Altljough my grief 
‘ is very bitter, I will not hang my harp on the willovt’s by the 
‘ water-courses, because the Christian, unlike the Israelite, ought 
‘ to sing the Lord’s s(mg,and the song of the servant of tike Lord, 
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‘ in a strange land.’ At Ploi-nnel lie was not ha])])yj he felt op¬ 
pressed by the monotony of his daily life, and revolted against the 
narrow strictness of the discipline. He jiined for a more active 
sphere, and in one of his letters thus expressed himself: ‘ 1 
would rather run the risks of an adventurous life tlian allow 
‘ myself to be thus strangled by rule.’ He was then a warm 
champion of the cause of his former teacher; and sjKjaking of 
his quarrel with the Pope, said, ‘ Even if tlie Pope tiondenmed 
‘ him, is there not in Heaven a court of appeal ? ’ At this 
])eriod of his life he suffered intense agony from a strange and 
miserable feeling of utter incapacity. He humbled himself to 
the dust under an exaggerated idea of the intellect of others, 
and a sense of his own inferiority. His depreciation of his own 
jiowers was absurdly wrong; but the distress he endured in 
consequence was indescribable. This morbid feeling increased 
u])on him as the jieriod drew near when, according to his own 
resolve, he was alioiit to exchange the monastic solitudes 
of Britanny for the bustle of the raetro])olis and the stern 
realities of active life—La Chenaie and Ploermel for Paris. 
His delicate organisation, where disease Avas already at A\ork, 
made him shinnk from the rough tumults of the Avorld; and 
he thought himself Avholly unlit to contend for ‘ the immortal 
‘ garland,’ which, to use the words of Milton, ‘ is to be won not 
‘ without dust ami heat.’ But a sense of duty nerved him for 
the struggle. He said, ‘ I toil simply and solely for my 
‘ father and my friends; all my forces are in them; and it 
‘ is not 1 who Avork, but they Avho Avork in me.’ 

Before, hoAvever, ho started for Paris he paid a \isit to his 
friend M. Ilyiipolytc <le la Morvonnais, avIic), Avith his young 
wile and an only daughter, had a charming residence in Bri- 
tanny called Lc Val, on the hanks of the rh'cr Arguenon, not 
far from St. Malo, on the coast. From the Val d’Arguenon 
he went to Paris, AAdicrc he hired a chamber at tAventy francs 
a month, and struggled manliilly to maintain himself by AATiting 
essays for the ncAvsjiapers, and ^terAvards by giving instruction 
as a tutor to young men attending or preiiaring for the Uni¬ 
versity. IIcAvas at first astonished to find his articles accepted. 
With imaftbcted humility he speaks of them in language Avhich, 
now that his genius is recognised, can hardly be read AAnthoul 
a smile: - - 

‘ I write boldly,’ he says, ‘ a quantity of articles, which are re¬ 
ceived, I know not by what miracle, in a little newspaper. I know 
not, in truth, which I ought most to Avonder at, the excess of good¬ 
ness in men who accept such poor essays, or my incredible assurance 
in launching such .stupidities into the world.* 
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But in the meantime his intercourse with the Abbe de La 
Mennais had borne its natural fruit, and he had become un¬ 
settled in his faith, even if he was not quite an unbeliever. 
This caused great distress to his sister Eugenic, who perha])s 
exaggerated the extent of the mischief. At all events she 
feared that her brother had ceased to pray, and her Journal at 
this period contains several allusions to the subject. On the 
4th of August 1835 she writes : — 

‘ O! my friend, if you knew how the soul in affliction finds sweet 
consolation in God ! what force it derives from the Divine power! ’ 

And on the 26th of January 1838, when he had returned to 
Paris, after paying a short visit to home: — 

‘ Maurice, my dear Maurice, oh ! what need I have of you and 
God! Therefore, in taking leave' of you, I went to church, where 
one can pray and weep at ease. What do you do, you who do not 
pray, when you are sad, when you have your heart broker! ? For 
myself, I feel that I have need of superhuman consolation—that 
I must have God for my friend, when that which I love causes mo 
to suffer.’ 

This was until the latter end of her brother’s life the one droj) 
of bitterness in her cup of joy as regarded him. No })rido in 
his intellectual powers, no conviction, comforting as it was, 
that in the midst of temptation his morals were jrure, could 
make her forget that he had ceased to be a follower of the 
Cross. Hfer passionate prayer to Heaven was that he might 
return like a wandering sheep to the fold of his Saviour, and 
be a partaker in the glorious hope of a blessed immortality. 
Avhich was the support and consolation of her life. And lier 
prayers, as we shall see in the sequel, were not in vain. 

During his residence in Paris Maurice met with Caroline de 
Gervais, a young lady who was born at Calcutta, and had only 
lately come to France, having lost her father. An attachment 
sprang up between them, and she became his affianced bride. 
Eugenie calls her ‘ a charming Eve come from the Orient for 
‘ a paradise of a few days.’ But in the meantime seeds of 
consumption had already been sowm in his delicate frame, and 
the state of his health caused serious alarm to his affectionate 
family and above all to his devoted sister. Her letters ad¬ 
dressed to him have by some mischance been lost; but she 
was in the habit of keeping a private Journal for his eye 
alone. In this she noted down her thoughts as they oc*- 
curred, and the little occurrences of her daily life, in the 
pious hope that as he from time to time perused it he might, 
though absent, be as it were present amongst them, and might 
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feci himself surrounded in the midst of the dangers of Paris and 
the world by the sweet and holy influences of home. She did 
this at his es])eeial request, and no more welcome packet ever 
reached him than that whi(!h contained his si.ster’s diary. It is 
to this Journal that we purpose to introduce our readers. She, 
however, little thought that it would meet the public eye. In 
one of tlic entries, dated 24th August 183.5, she says, ‘ This is 
‘ /lof for ihr puhlic, it helongs to mg inmost feelings, to my soul; 

‘ IT IS Foi; oXE.’ It was written on sej)arate }>apcr-books or 
eohiers, as she calls them, for the convenience of transmission 
to her brother by the post, and some of them are unfortunately 
lost. ()t‘those which remain the first is dated Cayla, the 1.5th 
of November 1834. 

Ih'fore Ills marriage took place Maurice, after five year.s’ 
alisence, returned home, and spent six luqqiy months at Cayla. 
Speaking oCthis period his sister says: — 

' TJiosr' six months Avith us, Avlien he was ill, and so mucJi belov'ed, 
had again slrongly attached him to this place. Five years without 
seeing ns had made iiim perhaps a little lose sight of our tendorness; 
but having found it again he had returned it Avith all liis own — ho 
liad so completely I’oncwed all his relations Avith the family that 
Avhen he hd‘t us death alone could have broken them. lie had so 
assured me. llis errors Avore past — his illusions of heart had 
vanished ; from a feeling of need, and by bis primitive tastes, he 
cmhracod sentiiiu'nts of a good kind. I knOAV all. I followed his 
steps ; from the fiery circle of the passions (A'ery brief for him) I 
have seen liim pass into that of the Christian life. I^eautiful soul! 
soul of Maurice! God had withdrawn it from tlie AA'orld to shelter 
it in Heaven.’ 

It Avas so arranged that Eugenio should accompany tbc rest 
of the family to Paris, and be iirescnt at the marriage. This 
was a giaail event in her life, for she bad never before under¬ 
taken so long a ji)iirney. A visit to the neighbouring toAvnsof 
(laillac or Albv liad been the utmost limit of her Avanderinjfs. 
P>ut altbongh her diflidenoe in herself made her fancy that she 
was unfitted for society, avc are assured that in the capital of 
Fi ance her e.onvcrsation made a dee]) impression upon those 
who nu't her; and owing to her tact and the native grace and 
dignity of her manner, she Avas in reality as much at home in 
flic glittering salons of Paris as in the quiet and rustic retire¬ 
ment of Lc Cayla. She was, however, little knoAvn, and it 
Avas not till long after her death that her name reached the ears 
of those Avho would most cordially have welcomed and received 
her. 

Maurice returned to Le Cayla oii the 8th July 1839; but 
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his disease had already made great progress, and he was within 
sight of the bourne of rest which he had so ardently longed for. 
Ten days afterwards his sister notes in her Journal the end of 
his raolanclioly existence. He was buried in the cemetery 
, at Ardillac, and it is a curious trait of the state of feeling in 
France at this time, even before the Kevolution of 1848 had 
inaugurated the reign of Liberty and Equality, that, wlien the 
De Guerin family placed a stone crucifix in the cliurchyard to 
mark the resting-place of their beloved Maurice, thtire was a 
strong opposition on the part of the peasantry, who thought it 
a violation of the equality of death. It even became necessary 
to guard the tomb during the night to prevent its sjxdiatiou. 
Eugenie says in her Journal: — 

‘ Poor sovereign people! This is what we must suffer from it; 
this is the fruit of their knowledge. In times past all would liave 
crossed themselves befoi'e that crucifix wliicli to-day they talk of 
throwing down in the enlightened times in wliich we live. Un¬ 
happy times, when respect for holy things is lost, wIk'ii the lowest 
pride themselves in revolting against the mournful elevation of a 
tomb! ’ 

As Eugenie had devoted the chief jtart of her existence to 
her brother while he lived, so she now eonsocrated the iw 
maindcr of her days almost exclusively to his memory. It 
cannot be denied that there w^as something morind in this. Slic 
bugged her sorrow’^ to her iieart, and, like Racliel weeping for 
her children, refused to be comforted. lJut she mourned not 
as those who have no ho])e. Across the dark cloud of her 
sorrow there darted a ray of light, and tliat >vas the incffal)le 
comfort she found In the conviction that Maurice laid died a 
sincere Christian. And she knew that his life' had been in a 
singular degree innocent and ]mre, so that she might say of 
him what was said by Cowley on the death of his friend 
Hervey; — 

‘ Ho, like the stars, to which lui now is gone, 

That shine with beams likej flame, 

Yet burn not with the sajn<', 

Had all the light of youth, of the fii'o none.’ 

Her great anxiety w^as that his maTmscrijds slioukl be pub¬ 
lished, in order that the world might know his Avortli, and 
estimate the treasure it had lost. A eulogistic notice of lu'r 
brother from the pen of Madame Sand ap])cared in the ‘ llcivuc 
‘ des^Dcux Mondes,’ the 15th of May 1840. This first brought 
Maurice’s name before the public, and it contained a soi-t of 
prose poem called ^ Centanre,’ which was found amongst bis 
l)aper8. The idea of the subject, as well as of another short 
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piece called ‘ Bacchante,’ included in the recent edition of his 
works, was formed in the course of several visits he ])aid to tlic 
Museum of Anti(piitics in the Louvre in company with M. 
Trebiitien, a distinguished anti(juary, and Conservator of the 
Library at Caen, who ife also the friend who has devoted 
himself with attoctionate zeal to the task of jmblishing the 
remains of both brother and sister—^his mission,’ as he calls it, 
‘here below.’ The ‘ Centaur’ is sup]) 0 scd tt) relate to Mo- 
laraj)us the story of his birth and early life in the dark caverns 
of the mountains. IVe Avill (piote the concluding passage by 
way of S])ecimcn of the style: — 

‘ For myself, O Melampus, T decline into old ajrc tranquil as the 
scHing of the constellations. T preserve still sufficient daring ;o 
.scale the lofry top of the rocks, whc:'c 1 linger, engaged either in 
watching the wild and restless clouds, or in viewing the watery 
Ilyados, 1 I jciades or the great Orion come up from the horizon. 
But I am conscious that J am sinking, and fail rapidly, lihe a, snow- 
duke floating on the waters, and that soon I ^hall pass away to 
Tiiinglo willi the rivers that flow on the vast bosom of the earth.’ 

IJiihn’esecm difhcultics occuri'ed to prevent the publication in 
a collected Ibrn) of what j\l:i,iirice had written. I'uiw'jiie nas 
])n)loundly ignorant of tlic mysteries of publication, and con¬ 
fided entirely to otlters the tulfilmcnt of the wish A\]iich nas 
now deai'e-'t to her heart. Bnt she (H’cupiod herself diligently 
in gatljering inannscri[iis and letters, adding as it 'were* stone to 
stone i’or the cairn v^hich wa.s to he raised to her hroiher's 
memory. And in the meantime, with a broken heart, at dif- 
i’erent intervals .sh<‘- continued her Journal, and still addressed 
it to him witli flic to\iching inseri])tiou:— 

‘ Still to him, to IMaurice dead ; to Maurice in Heaven. He was 
the glory and the joy of my heart. Oh! how sweet and full of 
affection is the name of Brother! Friday, 19 July, at ll{r o’clock. 
Eternal date! ’ 


At last the ])ook appeared.* It was ]niblished at the end of 
1860, aud lias .already passed through several editions. It was 
preceded by a biographical and critical notice written by iM. 
Sainte-Bcuve, one of the first of French critics. He calls tlio 
‘ Centanre ’ ‘ a magnificent and singular oomjiosition .... a 
‘ colossal fragment of antique marble,’ and sjieaks of ‘ the youth 
‘ of a select school, a scattered generation of admirei-s, who 


* The work was entitled ‘Maurice de Giuirin. Tteliquicc, 2 vols. 
‘ in 16.’ Tlie new edition is entitled ‘ Maurice de Guerin. Journal, 
‘ Lettres et Poemes.’ 
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‘ repeated to each other the name of Guerin, who rallied round 
‘ that young memory, honoured it in secret with rapture, and 
‘ looked forward to the moment when the complete work would 
‘ be delivered to them, and when the whole soul w^ould be 
‘ discovered to them.’ This strain' of eulogy ajipcars to us 
to be extremely exaggerated; but the romantit; narrative of 
the lives of these young persons has excited an unusual in¬ 
terest in their literary efforts. The same writer also s])eaks (d‘ 
Eugenie as ‘ his equal, if not his superior, in talent and in soul.’ 
She did not live to see the wash of her heart gratified by tin* 
publication of her brother’s works, for on the 13th of May 18-18 
she herself died, and rejoined him in heaven. She lived after 
her brother’s death very much the life of a religious rcehise, 
devoted to works of charity in the neighbourhood. Her fatbcT 
survived her only six months, and Erembert died two years 
afterwards, leaving a wddow and one daughter. C’aroline re¬ 
turned to India, and marrying again, died young; and now 
of the wdiole family there remain, we believe, only Madlle. 
Marie de Guerin, and the daughter of Erembert, who still 
inhabit the old chateau of Lc Cayla. 

We will now proceed to quote some extracts from the Journal, 
taken almost at random, conscious as avc are how^ difficult it is 
to choose where all is so beautiful, and conscious also, alas ! how 
much of their beauty will be lost in a translation. Almost tlu' 
whole of them were written by Eugenic in her solitary clutm- 
hrette at Cayla, very often while the nightingale was jtouring 
out its song beneath her wdndow, and the glorious canoj>y of a 
Southern sky was studded with stars before her view. It W'as 
there that she most loved to be—^ an anchorite,’ as she expressed 
it, * in her cell.’ ‘ Like the dove,’ she said, ‘ I love to return 
‘ every evening to my nest; I covet no other place: — 

‘ Je n’aime que les fleurs que nos ruisseaux arrosent, 

Que les pres dont mes pas ont foule le gazon ; 

Je n’aime que les bois oii nos oiseaux sc posent, 

Mon ciel de tons les jours et son meme horizon.’ 

Nothing could be more simple or more uneventful than her 
daily life. In her little room with her distaff ])y her side, she 
span and read, and thought and wrote; now caressing a pet 
pigeon, or linnet, or goldfinch, now putting aside her Journal 
or her work to kneel down and pray, now rising like Eve, ‘ on 
‘ hos]:)itable thoughts intent,’ to descend into the kitchen and 
preside over the mysteries of the oven, or to go out and carry 
alms to some poor cripple in the village. 

She describes her favourite room thus:— 
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‘ The air this morning is mild, the birds sing as in spring, and a 
little sun pays a visit to my chamber. I love it thus, and am as 
much pleased with it as with the most beautiful place in the world, 
all lonely as it is. The reason is that I make of it what I please, a 
saloon, a church, an academy. I am there, when I like, in company 
with Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Fenelon : a crowd of men of genius 
surrounds me ; anon there are saints.’ 

On the chimney-piece was an image of the Virgin, above 
that a print of Clirist, above that again a portrait of Saint 
Theresa, and, surmounting all, a picture of the Annunciation; 
‘ so that,’ she says, ‘ the eye follows a celestial line as it gazes 
‘ and travels u])wards. It is a ladder which leads to heaven.’ 

Under the date 18th 2s^ovember 1834, she writes:— 

‘I am furious against the grey cat. That naughty animal has 
just carried olf a little frozen pigeon which 1 was warming at the 
corner of the fire. It began to revive, poor creature ! I wished to 
tame it; it would have loved me; and all that crunched by a cat I 
What mishaps in life! This event, and all those of to-day, have 
]»assed in the kitchen; it is there that I stay all the morning and 
j):irt of the evening since I have been without Mimi. It is neces¬ 
sary to superintend the cook, and papa sometimes comes down, and 
I read to him near the oven, or at the corner of the fire, some 
morsels of tlie Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. This big 
book astonished Pierril (a .servant lad). “ What a lot of words are 
“ in it!” he said, in his patois. He is a droll creature. One even¬ 
ing he asked me if the soul was immortal, and, afterwards, wliat a 
jdiilosopher was. We discussed grand questions, as you see. Upon 
my answering that it was a person of wisdom and knowledge, ho 
reinarkod, “ Then, Mademoiselle, you are a philosopher.” This was 
said with an air of naivete and sincerity which might have flattered 
Socrates, but which made me laugh so that all my seriousness as a 
catechist avus put to flight for the evening. There he is, with his 
little pig searching for truffles. If he comes this Avay, I will go 
and join him, and ask him if he still finds me with the air of a 
philosopher. 

‘ W^ith Avliom A\muld you believe I have been this morning at the 
corner of the kitchen fire? AVith Plato. 1 hardly ventured to say 
so, but my eyes lighted upon him and I wished to make his acejuaint- 
ancc. I am only at the fir.«t pages. He seems to me admirable, this 
Plato, but I think it a singular idea of his to place health before 
beauty in llio catalogue of blessings which God has given us.' If he 
had consulted a woman, Plato would not have written that; do you 
think he Avould? I think not; and yet, remembering that I am a 

“ philosopher,” I am a little of his opinion.When I was a 

child I should have wished to be pretty. I dreamed only of beauty 
because I said to myself, mamma would have loved me more. Thank 
God! that childishness is past, and I desire no other beauty than 
that of the soul. Perhaps even in that respect I am a child, as 
heretofore. I should like to resemble the angels.’ 
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‘ 24fZ5 April, J83.'>.—I know not wliy it Inis become necessary for 
me to write, if it were only two words. To write is my sign of 
life, as it is of ihe fountains to flow. I would not say it to others; 
it would appear folly. Who knows what this outpouring of my 
soul is, this unfoldijig itself before Clod and before some one? I say 
some one, for it seems to me that you are here, and that this paper 
is jmn. Clod, methinks, hears me : He even answers me in a way 
wliich the soul understands, and which one cannot express. Wlien 
I am alone, seated here, or on my knees before my crucifix, I fancy 
myself Mary, listening tranquilly to the words of Jesus.’ 

Tlume is one ])assage, tivice repeated, in which, after qiiotino- 
an exti’act from the works of Leilniilz, where he speaks of ‘ a 
“■ pious, grave, and discreet confessor, as a great instrument of 
‘ Clod i()r the salvation of souls,’ she hursts out into a strain of 
ferveait rapture on the subject. In language wdiieh, liowTver 
exaggeraied, shows how dee]) and sincere was her convu'tion of 
the benefit she derived from the Confessional. Under date 
2Htli April 1835, she writes 

‘ The Av-^orld knows not what a confL-s^or is—tlnit fri(>iid of the 
soul, its most intimate confidant, its phyhician, its master, its light; 
the man who binds us and unbinds us, who gives us peace, who 
opens to us heaven, to whom we speak on our knec'', calling him 
like Clod our Father. Faith makes hi)n truly Cxod and Father. 
When ] am at his foot I see in him nothing else hut »Iesus listening 
to Magdulene, and forgiving her much because she has loved much. 
Confession is only an overflow of repentance in love.’ 

We will give two or three more extracts from her .lonrnal 
of the same year 

M Aitfpist, 1835.—This evening my turtle-dove has died; I 
know not from what cause, for it continued to coo up to to-day. 
Poor little, creature ! what regret it causes me! I loved it ; it was 
white; and every morning it was the first voice I heard under my 
windoAvg in winter as well as in summer. Was it mourning or joy? 
1 know not, but its songs gave me jileasui’e. Now I have a pleasure 
the les.s. Thus each day we lose some enjoyment. I mean to put my 
dove under a rosebush on the terrace ; it seems to mo that it will be 
well there, and that its soul (if soul there be) will rc])ose there 
Sweetly ill that nest beneath the flowers. T have a tolerably .strong 
belief iq the souls of animals, and I should even like there to be a 
little pai-adise for the good and the gentle, like turtle-doves, dogs, 
and lambs. But what to do with wolves and other wicked minds? 
To damn them? That embarrasses me. . . 

‘ 2Ath —llow quickly it passed, my dear, the night passed in 
thinking of you ! The day dawned when I fancied it was midnight f 
it was, however, three o’clock, and I had seen many stars pass, for 
from my table I see the sky, and from time to time I regard it and 
consult it, and it seems that an angel dictates to mo. From what 
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source except tVoni on high can there occur to me so many ideas, 
tender, elevated, sweet, true and pure, with which my heart is filled 
when I commune with you? Yes, God gives them to me, and I 
send tli(!m to you.’ 

Wlicn her brother’s friend, Hyppolyte de la Morvonnais, 
lirid lost his wife, a correspondence was kept up between him 
and Ji^iigeuie, and lie thanked her in one of his letters for 
her ‘ ineffably tender’ thoughts. Upon this she says in her 
.Journal, 27th August 1835: — 

‘ 1 feed my own aridity, but I feel also that God, when lie 

ploasc's, makes an ocean flow over this bed of sand. It is thus with 
so many simple souls from wliicb j)roceed admirable things, because 
tlu^y are in direct ndation with God, witliout science and without 
])ri(lc. So I los(‘ my ta-'tc for books; 1 say to myself, ‘’What can 
they teach mo which 1 shall not know one day in Heaven? Let 
“ God be my master and my study !” I do thus, and I find myself 
heiK'lited by it. 1 read little, I go out little, 1 bury myself in my 
own thoughts. There many things arc said, and felt, and liappen. 
O! if you saw them! but what good is it to show tliem ? God 
alone can pi'iictrate the sanctuary of the soul. IVline to-day abounds 
ill prayer and jioetry. Ii. is a Avoiider to me how those two fountains 
flow together in me and in others.’ 


Ilci" mind Aias loo sensiliie and her feelings Aiere too finely 
sii'uiig foi* lu'f own ha])])ii)ess. Not quarrelling Avltli the tastes 
ol’ Olliers, she horsell* cared nothing for the gaieili's of’ li/'e, and 
a certain degree of I'cstlossness and dissatisfaction is visible lioth 
in her .Tonrnaland her Gorrespoiiden(“e. rndeed she more than 
once coin|)lains ol‘e;/'/////as her liesetting enemy : hut her sure 
reliige was religion, and slu‘ Avas roAvarded hy the gift of that 
peac(' nliieh ]iasseth all understanding. Tims ano find her 
saying In an entry dated 2()th ]\Iarch 1836 : — 


‘ To-day, and for a tolerably long time, I have felt calm, with 
peace of head and lieart, a state of grace for Avhich I bless God. 
Aly Avindow is open; hoAv calm it is! all the little sounds from 
without reaidi me; 1 love that of the rivulet. Adieu ! I hear at 
this moment a ehureh-clock, .and a house-clock that ansAvers to it. 
This striking of hours in the distance and in the hall assumes in the 
night something of a mysterious character. I think of the Trap- 
pists, Avho awake to pray ; of the sick, who count in suffering all 
their hours; of the afflicted, Avho weep; of the dead, Avho sleep 
frozen in their bed. Oh! how the night makes serious thoughts 
occur! I do not believe that the wicked, the impious, the unbe¬ 
liever, are as jiorverse in the niglit as in the day. A gentleman 
who doubts many things has often said to me that at night lie always 
believed in hell. The reason apparently is that in the daytime ex¬ 
ternal objects dissipate our thoughts and distract our soul from 
truth. But what am I going to say ? I had to speak of such sweet 
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things. I have received your ribbon this evening, the net, the little 
box with the beautiful pen and the pretty little billet. All this I 
have touched, tried, examined, and put to my heart. A thousand 
thanks !’ 

We will now quote two or three jiassage.*! which exhibit her 
in different moods: — 

‘5 I)pc., 1834—^Papa is gone this morning to Gaillac, and hero 
we are, Mimi and I, sole chatelaines and absolute mistresses. This 
regency is not amiss, and pleases me well enough for a day, but not 
longer. Long reigns are wearisome. It is enough for mo to ruh; 
over Trilby (a favourite dog), and get her to come to mo when 1 call 
her, or when I ask her to give me a paw. . . .’ 

‘9 Dec., 1834.—I have just been waimiing myself at all tlic fire- 
plaees in the hamlet. It is a round which I make from time to time 
with Mimi, and which has its agreme?its. L'o-day it was a visit to 
the sick, so we talked of remedies and drinks—“ Take this, do that; ” 
and wc arc listened to with as much attention as any doctor. We 
prescribed for a little child who was ill from walking bare-footed— 
to wear wooden shoes; for his brother who was lying flat with .a bad 
headache—to put a pillow under his head; that has relieved him, 
but it will not cure him, I fancy. . . .’ 

‘ 19 Mag, 1835.—Here I am at the window listening to a choir of 
nightingales Avhich sing in the Moulinasse wood in a ravishing style. 
Oh! what a beautiful scene ! Oh! what a beautiful concert! which 
I leave in order to carry alms to poor lame Annette.’ 

‘11 March, 1836.— 1 have great joy in my heart to-day; Kvau 
(her other brother) is gone to confess. I hope much from this con¬ 
fession with our geutle cure, who knows how to speak so well of the 
compassion of God. It is, besides. Papa’s birthday.’ 

‘ 1 Mag, 1837.—.You are right iix saying that I employ a 

little artifice to conceal my Journal. I have, however, read some of 
it to Papa, but not all. My good father would, perhaps, bo some¬ 
what concerned at what I say, and at what now and then oc.cur.s to 
me in my .soul. An air of sorrow would seem to him a real distres.s. 
Let us hide from him these little clouds ; it is not good that he; 
should sec them, and know anything else of me except the calm and 
serene side. A daughter ought to be so sweet and gentle to her 
father! We ought to be to them almost what the angels are to God. 
Between brothers and sisters the case is different; there is less 
restraint and more abandon. To you, then, the course of my life 
and of my heart, just as it comes.’ 

‘9 Mag, 1837.—A day passed in hanging out linen to dry leaves 
little to say. It is, however, pretty enough to stretch white linen 
on the grass, or to see it floating on ropes. One is, on those occa¬ 
sions, if so plea.sed, the Nausicaa of Homer, or one of those prin¬ 
cesses in the Bible who washed the tunics of their brothers.’ 

‘29 Mag, 1837.—^Life is like a road bordered with flowers, trees, 
bushes, herbs, a thousand things which would fix without end the 
eye of the traveller ; but he passes on. Oh! yes, let us pass on 
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without, lingerinp- too much on what one sees on earth, where every¬ 
thing fades and die.?. Lot us look on higli, let us fix our eyes on 
the skies and the stars; let us pass from them to the heavens which 
will not pass away. The contemplation of Nature leads there ; from 
ohjeots of sense the soul mounts to the regions of faith, and sees the 
creation from on high, and the world appears then quite different.’ 

‘ 14 Feb., 1838—If 1 had a child to bring up, how gently and 
gaily would I do it, with all the care that one bestows on a delicate 
lltlle flower! Afterwards, I would speak to it of the good God in 
words of love; I would tell it that He loves it better than I do; that 
He gives me all that I give it, and, besides, the air, the sun, the 
flowers ; that He has mtide the sky and so many beautiful stars. 
Those stars, I remember how tliey gave me a beautiful idea of God, 
as I often rose, when I was put to bed, to gaze upon them through 
the liitlc window at the foot of ray bed.’ 

At times Eugenie felt an almost irresistible longing to enter 
a c{>iiv(Mit, but was deterred by the thought of her home duties, 
and aho by the clinging love she bore to her father and all her 
family. Her goral sense and acute judgment were hardly less 
remarkable than lier ])icty. After expressing how much she 
enjoyed reading the lives of hermits and rccluse.s—‘ at least sueli 
‘ as are, not inimitable;—as to the others, one admires them 
‘ like the pyramids ’— she goes on to say : — 

‘ In spit(* of this, for many persons the “ Lives of the Saints ” seems 
to m(‘ a dangorou.s book. I would not recommend them lo a young 
girl, nor even to others who are not young. The reading has such 
an ellecL on the heart, which thus loses itself sometimes, even for 
(lod. . . . How one ought to wateh over a young woman I—over 
her hooks, her correspondence, her companions, her devotion, (every¬ 
thing wdiieli demands the tender attention of a mother. If I had 
had mine, I remenjber things which 1 did at fourteen years of age 

which she Avould not have allowed me to do.So Francois de 

Sales once said to some nuns who begged biin to allow them to go 
barefoot, “ Change your brains, and keep your shoes.” ’ 

Like her brother IMaurice, she was an aceurate and imagi¬ 
native ob.xervcr of external nature, and very prettily could she 
dt'seribe tlie objects tliat caught her attention. Thus: — 

‘ I love the snow : Hmt white aspect has something heavenly in it. 
!Mud and bare cartli displease and sadden me. To-day I perceive 
oidy the traces of roads, and the feet of little birds. However softly 
they alight, they leave their little tracks, which make a thousand 
figures ill the snow. It is pretty to see those small red claws, like 
pencils of coral, that make the drawings.’ 

Or, when writing in the wooded country of the Nivernois : — 

‘It is in the sweet air of May, as the sun rises on a day radiant 
and fragrant, that pen travels over the paper. It does one good to 
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rove in this enchanting scenery amongst flowers, and birds, and 
verduio, under the ample blue sky of the Nivernois. I like much 
its griicelul goblet-shapc, and those little white clouds here and 
there, like cushions of cotton hanging to give repose to the eye in 
that iinineusity.’ 

Wo know not whether Eue;enie wms oyer in love; hut site 
alliifles to the early death ol‘ a cousin Victor in a way that 
makes it ])rohahle that she cherished for him a tenderer leelinjr 
than tliat of friendship. She certainly had no prejudice against 
inarrlage, and in one i)assagc shows that she had forine<l visions 
of ‘ love in a cottage’ for herself which were not destined to he 
realised. On the 9th of Fehruary 1888 she writes, half 
seriously and half in jest: — 

‘ T have never dreamed of grandeur or of fortune, but bow often 
of a small house away from a town, very clean, with iis wooden 
furniture, its bright earthenware, its lattice-work at the <‘ntrance— 
some chickens, and myself there with— I know not whom—for I 
should not fancy a peasant like one of ours, who are boorish, and 
heat their wives ! ’ 

After her brother’s death she—tis we have incntumed -con- 
timiod licr .Journal, and still addressed it to him, or sometimes 
to one of his surviving friends, 5i M. d’^Vurevllly, whom slie calls 
her ‘brother hy adojttion.’ The lone of it now becomes Inex- 
])ressil)ly mournful, altJiough the thoughts are as hcautiiul as 
evo]-. 

It begins with the (late 21st of July 1839: — 

‘T^u, my h(‘lovcd one, deatli shall not separate us, it shall not re¬ 
move you from my thoughts. Death sepaiales only tin* body; the 
soul, in place of being there, is in Heaven, and this ebange of 
dwtiling takes away nothing from its atfections. ()! my friend 
Maurice, Maurice, are you far from me'? Do you luair me ? What 
are those regions where jou now are? Wlmt is God, so beautiful, 
so good, vviio makes you happy by liis inefl'able presence, unveiling 
for you eternity? You sec what I wait for, yon possess wliat 1 hope 
for, you know what I believe. Mysteries of the other world, bow 
profound you are, how terrible you are, but how sweet you some¬ 
times are ! yes, very sweet, when I think that Heaven is the place 
of happiness. . . . All my life will be a life*of mourning, witlt a 
widowed heart, without intimate union. I love Marie, and my sur¬ 
viving brother much, but it is not with our sympathy.’ 

On the 17th August 1839 she wn'tes: — 

‘ Began to read the Saints desirs de la Mort,” a book much to 
my taste. My soul lives in a coffin. Oh ! yes entombed, sepulchred 
in thee my friend; just as I lived in thy life I am dead in thy death. 
Dead to all happiness, to all hope hero below. 1 had placed all in 
thee, like a mother on her son; I was less of a sister than a mother.’ 
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She expresses the same idea in some unpuhlished verses 
addressed to her hrotliei-, Avhleh we have seen, and in Avhieh, 
alluding to the death of her mother, the foll<>wiug lines occ/ur:— 

‘ Elle me (lit: A ton amour, 

Ma fille, je confie un frerc ; 

Dans les soins d’une sceur qu’il retroiive sa mere— 

Et je deviua ta mere des ce jour.’ 


We are glad to learn that M. Trehutien has been able to 
eolhatl a sufHidcnt number ol* Eugenie’s letters to justify their 
aj)'pearanee In ase])arate \olimie, Avhich will sliortly he pnhlished, 
tog(!tlH‘i‘ Avith a few fragments of other ]>arts ol her .louvnal 
^vhiell ha\e not yet appeared. But lie has lieen unable tu 
r(‘eo\ er the Iavo missing cahiers Avliieh she wrote, and Avhieh 
])rol>ahly no longer exist. JM. Trehutien ha^’ kindly favoured 
Us with a sight of part of his forthcoming pnhheation, and wc 
A\i!i gis<‘ a last extract from it. 


d’h(! following is from a letter written to a 
I’ai is, the date of Avhieli is May 5, ISIIS :— 



iViend in 


‘I resuiiKi my pen to the song o-f the nightingale A\liicli is singing 
bmieath my Avinduw. It is delightful to hear it, ai.d write, as it 
AA'ere, under its dictation. Sweet musician I I Avish it \v<'rc in your 
room at Paris ; it would give you ]d('asin‘es, hiu th(.--(‘ bards of soli¬ 
tude do not like to h-ave us. Besides we, hermits that avo are, rc- 
([uiie oiir eoncerts—(Jod dot's not wish that Ave should be Avitliont 
plcasuies. 'J’hc fields arc full of them: tlowers, M-rdui’c. beautiful 
plants at every ste}), birds ovorywbore—and then the air—the cm- 
baimed air. \Vlial a charm there is in a A\aik — and to Avtinder like 
the jiartridges! Yesterday avc went to see the iiiA'alid, a pour man, 
one of our friends, who av'hs suddenly seized with a braui-stroke. It 
was distressing to bear liiiii delirious, and to lu'av bis poor Avife and 
little children Avho Avept. Ah! my God, it Avas heart-rending ; but 
there is a Avay to comfort these poor people. It is to .sp('ak to them 
of God, Avlio afflicts in tUisAvorld to render happy in the next.’ 


Our eliief (*l)jcet in making these sch'etions has been to 
bring under •the. notice of onr readers the character and Avrit- 
ings ol a }>(*r,son of whom jierhaps not many of them have lieard, 
hilt Avith Avhom those who sliare her sentinumts may wish to 
liceome hotter acquainted. have no doubt that the new 

volume Avill he receiAxal with the same interest that has been 


shown ill the case of Eug(.''‘nie’s other Avritiugs, and that it Avill 
disclose more of tlic same beauty of style, jnirlty of thought, 
and fer\'our of rcligiou, Avliich arc her characteristics aud her 


chann. 
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AliT. X.—1. Judgment of the J^ords of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privg Council upon the Appeals of Williams 
V. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v. Fen- 
UALL, from the Court of Arches. Delivered 8th February, 
1864. 

2. Pastoral Letter addressed to the Clergy a,nd Laity of his 
Province. Dy Charles Thomas, Archbishoj) of Cauter- 
burv. Dated 14th March, 1864. 

3. Pastoral J^ctter to the Clergy and I^aity of the Province of 
York. By AVilliam Lord Archbishop of York, Primate 
and Metropolitan. London: 1864. 

4. Pastoral Letter of IT. E. Cardinal AYiseman. Enjolninf]j 
the Collection for the building of Churches and Schools in the 
Archdiocese, on Trinity Sunday, MDCCCLXIY. 

‘ ^HE questions raised by ‘^Essays and lleviews” are, with a 
‘ very few exceptions, of a kind altogether beside and be- 
‘ yond the range over which the formularies of the Church 

* of England extend. It Avould almost seem as if, ])roviden- 
' tially, the confessions of most Protestant, and indeed, we may 
‘ say, of most Christian Churches, had been draAvn u]) at a 
‘ time Avhen, jmblio and ecclesiastical attention being fixed 
‘ on other matters, the doors had l)een left Avido o])eTi to the 

questions AAdiich a later and critical age Avas sure to raise 
‘ into high import.ancc. In spite of all the declarations on 
‘ the siibjeci, no passage has ever yet been pointed out in any 
^ of the five clerical Essayists which contradicts any of the 
‘ formularies of the Churcli in a degree at all com])arable 
‘ to the direct collision >vhich exists betAveen the High CUnmdi 
' party and the Articles, between the Low Church ]>arty and 
‘ the Prayer Book. (In the (questions noAV debated. Articles 

* and Prayer Book are alike silent.’ * 

So AA’^e s]K)kc, Avith a confidence which many at the time 
thought ])rcmature, but Avhich Avas founded on a deliberate 
conviction that the facts of the case admitted of no other con¬ 
clusion. The Bishop of Salisbury, with a gallantry Avorthy td' 
a better cause, — in spite of the remonstrances of the most 
influential organs of his party, and of a large majority of tin; 
episcopal bench,—was determined to try the question raised 
in the challenge thus thrown out by ourselves and others, and 
to give if possible legal force to the stigma Avhich others had 

* Ed. Rev., April 1861. 
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fixed on the obnoxious opinions by insinuations and personal 
invectives. His examjde was followed by an adventurous 
clergyman from the diocese of Ely, and a public prosecution was 
set on foot, and has for the two last years been carried on with 
that stately march which seems to belong to ecclesiastical liti¬ 
gation, and which, we remember, was in the last great suit of 
the kind—the (hqtlex querela of Mr. (ilorham--compared to the 
passage of a solemn ])roccssioii, whose advance is marked at its 
different halts even by those who do not take the trouble to 
follow the whole of its ndnding course. The first halt was in 
the Court of Arches, before that venerable Judge who, after a 
youth and manhood spent in the stormy struggles of kings and 
(lueens, of emancipation and reform, of adjudications of ship¬ 
wrecks and the rights of empires, has enjoyed the singular lot, 
between his seventieth and eighty-third years, of being called 
four times over to ])rcside as arbiter of the doctrine and dis- 
cijdine of the CJiurch of England. No one can Im]>each the 
zeal ami acti\ity with which the promoters of tiie suit dis- 
chartred the, duties of the office whi<‘h they had undertaken. 
The two Essayists selected were, of all those wdio were within 
the reach of the law, confessedly the most obnoxious. We 
ourselves had l)een constrained to speak severely of the tone 
and manner of their publications, and to the public at large they 
had been made almost the scapegoats of the seven. And if 
there w'as a ]>eculiar happiness in the selection of the two 
on whom public, odium had most unf|ucstionably fastened, 
an activity not less remarkable apjieared in the care with 
wdueh every single jiassago that was open to attack or mis¬ 
construction was brought to light. As many as twenty-six 
extracts from one Essay, and tAvelve from the other, w^ere 
adduced as contravening the laAv; and in case these should be 
insufficient to convict the authors, ‘ the general scope, tendency, 

‘ or design ’ of the whole Essay of each, and of the wdiolebook of 
which they formed a part, w'ere added to intercept any possible 
retieat. Over these extracts, and over this general design of- 
the Essays, the battle was fought with a determination and 
force Avhich brought the whole ease into the strongest relief. 
Whatever could be done for the ])o]ndar %iews of the disputed 
doctrines, was done by the defence of them, in the most 
uncompromising form by Sir li. Plullimore, in the most mode¬ 
rate form, and, at the same time, with consummate eloquence 
and skill by Mr. Coleridge; and whatever could be said in 
behalf of the tw^o defendants, w as urged by Mr. Stephen with a 
solidity of knowiedge, and a strength of argument which turns 
his ‘ defence ’ of the two accused divines into an apology for 
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the Church o(‘ Enj>;land—^ for the learning; of the most learned, 
‘ for the freedom of the freeest, and for the reason of the most 
♦ rational, Church in the world.’ 

On this case, so argued. Dr. Liishington, on the 2/)th of 
June 1862, delivered his memorable judgment. There arc 
many points in that judgment which are open to critiensm, and 
which have been clearly ])olnted out in the able ]>ain])hlct of 
Profi^Sor Grote of Cambridge. But, taking it as a whole, and 
considering the subtlety of the questions on the one hand, and 
on the other the great age and multifarious avocations t>f the 
Judge, it is a document which deserves warmer admiration than 
it has hitherto received. Guiding himself })y the great ])ri7)- 
ciples laid down in the Gorham Judgment^—the INJagna Charta, 
as it has been truly called of the liberties of the Muglish 
('hurch—he at onc-c discarded all the questions of Biblical in¬ 
terpretation and criticism as entirely beyond and beside the 
range of the Articles or Prayer Book. All the charges of 
heresy founded on questions of authorship or date, of jiara- 
bolic-al or liistorical construction, of jn-edietion or of ]>ropliecy, 
—all charges again founded on general impressions of the scope 
and design of tiie book,—he set aside until an imjiartial courage' 
the more remarkable, because it was evident that lie liimself 
t(,) some degree shared the alarm that the booh had awakeiKHl 
in the popular mind. On the only jiassage in the Formularies 
(the answer of tlie Deaiam in the Ordination Service) that 
iniglit have seemed to bear on the extent of belief to be 
required in the various jiarts of the Canonical Scrijitures he 
placed a constnu'tion which admits the Avidest latitude that 
the extremest Essayist ever claimed. 

When he left the judgment-scat, out of thirty-tAvo charges, 
five alone remained ; and for those fiA^e transgressions of the 
law, as he deemed them, he pronounced no heavier jienalty 
than that of a year’s suspension. It might have seemed that, 
Avith a victory so nearly complete, and a jiunishincnt so slight, 
the accused parties, thus acquitted of by far the greater number 
of charges \Adiich had roused the most inveterate prejudice 
against them, Avould have found it the safest course to have 
rested on the judgment of the Court of Arches, without 
increasing the risk of further ajipcal. It, Avas determined other¬ 
wise ; and the five remaining charges Avcrc brought before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The IjRav Lords^ 


* It appears tliat tliese Members of the Judicial Committee were 
summoned by Her Majesty’s command, because they arc the four 
acting Members of the Committee highest in rank; each of them 
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in this great appeal were the Lord Chancellor, Lord Cran- 
worth. Lord Chelmsford, and Lord Kingsdowm, with the two 
Primates, and the liishop ol‘ London, sitting, not as in the 
case of Mr. (xorhara, as assessors, but as judges, under the 
terms of the 3 & 4 Viet. cap. 86. The appellants, ex¬ 
hausted by the expenses of the lawsuit, took what many 
thought the hazardous com\se of ])leading their own case. Their 
danger was increased by the circumstance that two of the 
judges—the Archbishoj) of Canterbury in his Charge and on 
otiier ])iiblic occasions, and the Archbishop of York hy hanng 
edited a volume expressly intended to attack and denounce 
their views—had already jdedged themselves to an adverse 
opinion on the main questions stirred by the incul])ated Essays; 
and the llishoj) of London had also joined in the general cen¬ 
sure pronoun<;ed by the Episcopal Manifesto of 1861. 

The pleadings Avere concluded in July, 1863. The defence 
of Mr. Wilson remains on record, he having taken the ])recau- 
tion of c.oniinlng himself to a written statement. Whatever 
may be thought of the truth or falsehood of his theologiciil 
tenets, there was, we believe, but one opinion amongst friends 
and foes as to the Ibrcc of the masterly, yet dignified and ]>atlieti(; 
argument with whieh he jdcaded for his own freedom and for 
the freedom of the Enf^lish Church ajjainst the ncAv voke 
whl(*li, as lie eontended, was for the first time attem])ted to be 
imposed. In the course of those pleadings tivo of the fi\e 
charges were dismissed or withdrawn, and there remained 
but three; these, liowever, as wa* shall see, each involving 
issues of the largest conscijiienee. After six montlis’ delay, 
the judgment, to Avhich the Church, not of England only, but 
(tf .foreign nations also, had been looking fonvard Avntb intense 
cx})eetation, was at last ])ronoiinccd. Xo one who was present 
can forget the interest with Avhich the audience in that cnnvded 
Council Chamber listened to sontciicc after seutene(‘ as they 
rolled along from tlie smooth and silvery tongue of the Lord- 
(Jiancellor, cuimciatiug Avilh a lucidity AAdiich made it seem 
impossible that any other statement of tliccasc Avas eomvivablc, 
and Avith a studied moderation of language AAdiich,at times.seemed 
to border on irony— first theiirineijiles on Avhichthe judgment aa as 
to proceed, and then tlie examination, jiart by part, and word 
by Avord, of each of the three charges that remained, till, at the 

has held or might liavo held the Great Seal; two are hkj[uity and 
two may be considered Common hiAvyers ; two are Whigs and two 
are Tories. The Court Avas theridbre constitiili'd with the most 
rigorous impartiality; and the decision of the LaAA" Lords was 
unanimous. 
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close, not one Avasleft, and the appellants remained in possession 
of the field. 

As in the acquittal by Dr. Liishington, so in the acquittal l)y 
the final Court of Ap])eal, additional force was added to the 
Jud<!:ment by the constant disclaimors of sym])athy with tlie 
ap])cllants; and also by the fact that one of the three Ecclesi¬ 
astical .Indices completely adhere<l to the .Tudgment, and that 
there was a partial adhesion, to their great credit, even of the 
two Primates whose bias against the Essayists had been so 
openly and strongly avowed. 

AVc have thought it necessary to reeajntulatc the course of 
these proceedings, in order to jmt on record in tliese j)ages 
of the most important event which has taken place in tlie 
English Church since the Gorham Judgment. As the Gorham 
Judgment established beyond question the legal ])osition of 
the Puritan or so-called Evangelical party in the C'hurch ol' 
England; as the Denison Judgment would, had it turned on 
the merits of the case instead of a technical flaw, have estab¬ 
lished the legal position of the High Church or Sacramcnlal 
party; so the Jiidgment in the ease of jMr. Wilson and Dr. 
Williams established the legal position of those who have alwa> s 
claimed the right of free inquiry and latitude of 0]>inlon ecpially 
for themselves and for both the other sections of the Church; 
and it therefore becomes necessary to state at this j^oint })rc- 
cisely the questions on which this liberty of opinion has Imcn 
won. 

We have seen that by Dr. Lushlngtoifs Judgment amjile 
freedom was left to all detailed critl<Msm of the Sacred Text, so 
long as it did not go to the length of denvinj; the canonicilv 
ot any one of the Canonical Books. The (juestions, whether 
there be one Isaiah or two—-two Zccharlahs or three- — 
who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, and who wrote the 
Pentateuch—whether fFob and Jonah l)e historical or parabo¬ 
lical—whether the 5!lrd chapter of Isaiah and the 2nd Psalm 
be directly or Indirectly projdictic — what are the }>reeise 
limits of the natural and preternatural—what is the relative 
•weight of internal and external cvidcinie—whether the vVpoca- 
lypsc refers to the Emperor Nero or the Pope of Rome,—arc; 
determined to be all alike oj)en to all clergymen of the English 
Church. In the course of the ])lcadings before the Privy 
Council, two of the five rcraainine: eharjxes were abandoned 
by the prosecuitors themselves—one, that which insisted on the 
necessity of a distinction between the covenanted and un¬ 
covenanted mercies of God; the other, turning on a jdiasc of 
the controversy on Justification. 
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But three iiuportaut questions were still left; and, altliough, 
as the Judicial Committee frequently and justly observe, all 
the charges on which they were called to pronounce were 
contained in a few meagre and disjointed sentences, those 
few meagre sentences did, in fact, involve the settlement of 
doctrines containing the pith and marrow of the recent con¬ 
troversy. 

Tlie first question raised was as to the doctrine of the Church 
of England on tlie Divine authority and inspiration of the Bible. 
The I)ivinc authoi-ity and inspiration were admitted by both 
jiartics.* But the doctrine maintained by the prosecutors, and 
alleged to have l)ccn contradicted by the appellants, amounted 
to this (we (luote the perspicuous language in which it is drawn 
out by the Judicial Committee):—‘ livery part of the canonical 
‘ Hooks of the Old and New Testaments, up<)n any subject 
‘ whate\er, how ever unconnected w'1th religious faith and moral 
‘ <luty, was written under the ins])iration of tlie Holy Spirit.’ 
The doctrine maintained by the a})pellants (again we sum up 
their |)osition in the same lucid language) is this:—‘ The Bible 
‘ Avas insjured by the Holy S])irit that has ever dAvelt and still 
‘ dAvclls in the Church, w hich dw elt also in the Sacred Writers of 
‘ Holy Scripture, and Avhich AviII aid and illuminate the minds of 
‘ those Avho read Holy Scripture, trusting to receive the guidance 
‘ and assistance of that Spirit.’ And again, that, ‘ inasmuch 
‘as Holy Scripture containcth all things uccessarA for salvation 
‘from the revelations of the Holy S})irit, tlie Bible mavAvell be 
‘ denominated “ Holy,” and said to be “ the Word of Hod,” 

‘ “ (lod’> AVord AvriUen,” or “ Holy AVrit’”—yet that ‘ those 
‘ terms (‘annot be uftirmed to be clearly predicated of every 
‘ statoiuenl and rej»resontation contained in every jiart of the 
‘ Old and Tsew Testament.’ 

It Avas maintained by the Court that the doctrine alleged by 
the ]>rosccutors t(' be the doctrine of the Church Avas not found 
either in the Articles or in any of the formularies of the 
Church, and that the doctrine maintained by the a])]>ellants 
Avas not contradicted by or jdaiiily inconsistent Avith the Articles 
or formularies AA'hich the accusers alleged against them. ‘ The 
‘ framers of the Articles luwenot used the AAord “ Inspiration ” 
‘ as ajiplied to the Holy Scrijitures; nor have thcA laid doAvn 

* This is fully acknowledged by one of the opponents of the 
Essayists— the Bishop of Gloucester—in his ansAver to them in the 
‘ Aids to Faith’ (p. 404): ‘ We are agreed on both sides that there 
‘ is such a thing as Inspiration in reference to the Scriptures, and 
‘ we are further agreed that the Scriptures themselves are the best 
* sources of information on the subject.’ 

VOL. CXX. XO. CCXLV. 
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‘ anything as to the fitness, extent, or limits of that operation 
‘ of tJie IJoIy Spirit. The caution of the framers of our Articles 
* prohibits our treating their language as implying more than 
^ is expressed ; nor are we warranted in ascribing to them corol- 
‘ laries exj)ressed in new forms of words, in^mlving minute and 
‘ subtle matters of controversy.’ 

The two remaining charges differed from that which we have 
just noticed, in that they relate not to the main question slirred 
by the appearance of the A'olume of ^ Essays and Revienvs,’ 
blit to questions which were hardly thought of in connexion 
with this ]>eculiar controversy, and were only brouglitinto this 
trial from the extreme anxiety of the prosecutors to leave no 
sentence or jihrase unturned which could by any possibility 
bring the ap])ellants within reach of the law. 

But they are not the less important on tins account. Omi 
of them turned on a hope expressed that, at the Day of J udg- 
ment, those men who arc not admitted to hajqiincss may be so 
dealt with as that ‘the perverted maybe restored,’ and ‘ail. 

‘ both small and great, may ultimately find a refuge in tlie 
‘ bosom of the Universal Parent.’ After a few weighty argu¬ 
ments, founded on the well-known ambiguity of the original 
words translated by the English word ‘ everlasting,’ on tlu^ 
liberty of opinio’n Avhich lias always existed without restraint 
among eminent English divines on this subject, and on the omis¬ 
sion from the Original Articles of 1552 of the Forty-second Ar¬ 
ticle, (whicli condemned the doctrine, that ‘ all men will be saved 
‘ at the Icngtii,') the Judges declare that ‘ they do not find in the 
‘ formularies any such distinct declaration of our Church upon 
‘ the subject as to require them to condemn as ])enal the ex- 
‘ jiression of hope by a clergyman, that even the ultimate 
‘ jtardon of the wicked, who are condemned in the Jbiy o( 

‘ Judgment,may be consistent with the will of Almighty (Jod.' 

The last charge to lie noticed was that extracted from an 
ambiguous hint, that ‘Justification by Faith might mean the 
‘ peace of mind or sense of Divine ajijiroval which comes of 
‘ trust in a righteous God, rather than a fiction of merit by 
‘ transfer.’ The fludgcs are in (b>ubt as to what was actually 
meant, but they declare that the important Eleventh Artlcle 
"the only one which treats directly of Justification by Faith, 

‘ is wholly silent as to the merits of .fesiis Christ being trans- 
‘ ferred to us; that, therefore, they cannot declare it to be 
‘ ]>cnal for a clergyman to speak of merit by transfer as a fiction, 

‘ however unseemly that word may be when used in connexion 
‘ with such a subject.’ 

Such was this tamous #rudgmcnt. The »Judges, indeed, still 
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maintained a prudent retioenc*e on the design and general 
tendency of the book called ‘ Essays and lieviews,’ and on the 
effect or aim of the whole Essay of Dr. Williams, or of the whole 
Essay of Mr. Wilson. They (;ven in one passage leave the im¬ 
pression that they (concur*in the alarm excited by the apjiearance 
of the volume, as a whole. They exywess nc* o]union on the 
theological merils of the case. But every ])articidar charge of 
contravening the Eormularies of the Church, was by the Court 
of Arches or by the .ludicial Committee declared to be un¬ 
tenable. Everything had been staked by the prof^ecutiug party 
<ui the issue of this trial, and everything, as it seemed, was lost. 

We cannot wonder that the result of this Judgment, after 
its first stunning efl’ect, should have been a widesju-ead panic. 
Tlntsc who rememher the Cforham .Judgment wdil call to mind 
all the same features of alarm and of agitation. There was 
one important difference—that whereas in tlic (iorhani .Judg¬ 
ment only one great party in the Church wa.> aggrieved at 
being obliged t^) tolerate its adversary, in this case two parties 
were combined against a third. Bv the skilf\d "-uidanco of the 
mysterious oracle, which s])oke through the lips of oiir ve^])ected 
contemporary the ‘ Quarterly Keview,’ the hYpothesi^ of a close 
alliance founded on a common antipathy to ]»erst)ns whom both 
alike <lreaded or disliked had marvellously succeeded. And 
this bond of union which had been formed in a moment of 
trium])h wais tightened by the sense of the common misery of 
unexpected defeat, sueJi as ju-overbially unites the strangest 
bcdbillow'S. 

lint what the o])position to the recent .liulgment thus 
gained in numerical strength, above the opposition to the 
(iorham .Indgment, it lost in force and consistency. It is im- 
possi})le not to bo struck by the sineority and conviction witli 
w^liicb llic opy)oncuts of the Gorbam.Indgment drew up the lie- 
solutions resj)ecting the doctrine * of Baydismal Kegcnoration, 
on the maintenance of which, as they sii])posed, the ."ulvation 
of the English (Miurch dej)ended. The interest of those Beso- 
liitions has now ])assed by. But they remain as a monument 
of wdiat could be said and done by a party w'hich knew' its 
ow'ii mind, and (rould act freelv, w'itliout re"ard t(» ulterior 
consequences. 

Ear other was the conduct of the allied forces on the 
present occasion. The anger of the leaders, the alai-m of the 
folh)Wcrs, as we have said, w'as indeed extrcino, and, w'c doubt 

* They are given in Dr. Manning’s Le Jer on ‘ The Crown in 
* Council,’ p. 4. 
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not, conscientious. The ecclesiastical world was first startled 
by the unwonted apparition of a letter of J)r. Pusey to the 
editor of tlie ‘Record’ newspaper, calling for united action 
against the ‘recent miserable, soul-destroying Judgment.’ 
Such an adliesion to a journal which not only denounces in 
tlie strongest terms the doctrines Avhich he and his iiartv have 
habitually represented as essential to Chi’istianity.but has been 
conspicuous even amongst its own partisans for its reckless 
attacks on all who do not adopt its own narrow' creed, Avas, no 
doubt, a significant fact. It was folhuved almost immediately 
by a meeting hastily called in the Music Hall at Oxford (on 
oc(!asion of a Convocation convened to dctei’inine a matter of 
Academical Examinations), in Avliich, amidst much confusion 
and disorder, a <'-ommittee Avas appointed consisting of seven 
clergymen, selected from the extreme soi'tions of the two 
aggrieved parties of the Church, to draw' up a jwotest in ac¬ 
cordance Avith Hr. Pusey’s letter. 

Before the results of their labours Avere distinctly madi; 
knoAvn to the Avorld, another event occurred, Avhich se rved to 
show the passions Avhic'h agitated the theological mind. The 
too celebrated vote by Avhich the non-resid(‘nts of Oxford 
thrcAV out a statute for the endoAvmeut of its most eminent 
Professor and its most useful Chair, against the feelings 
of the A'ast majority of residents, and, avc may add, of ilu* 
Avliole intelligence of the country, including even Hr. Pusey 
himscll'—Avas ascribed, and justly no doubt, to the determina¬ 
tion of the leading agitators, and of the clergy Avho acted under 
the terror of the moment, to mark their dis]>leasure at the recent 
ludgmentby condemning a Professor w'hosc o])inious could only 
be assailed by such an oblirpie blow. We only note this curious 
act as a proof of the vehemence of j)arty feeling roused, and as 
forming one e])isodc of the irregular Avarfare Avhich a large 
})ortion of the clergy has been led to Avage against the Judg¬ 
ment AAdiich they had themselves invoked. ()f the A'ote itself w e. 
need say no more than to refer to the strong cxj)ression of 
j)ublic opinion on the subje(5t in the House of Lords, during 
the discussions on the cndowmient of the Creek Professorshi}) 
bv a Canonry, which the Lord Chancellor had for this objci't 
generously ))roposed to surrender, Avith the A'ieAv of rectifying 
this acknowledged wrong. In the face of the severest cen¬ 
sures, hardly a voice was raised in defence of the vote of the 
University—not a Bishop or Archbisho]> rose to vindicate an 
act A\hich, if right at all, required the most ])ositive expression 
of sympathy from the Episcopal Bench. 

(dose upon this act of ‘ Avild justice,’ or ‘ injustice,’ follow'cd 
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tlie jmblication of the Declaration, drawn up by tlie (3xford 
Coininittee. It was sent to every clergyman of the Established 
(Miurch of England and Ireland, with an adjuration ‘for the 
‘ Jove of God, and out of duty to the souls of men ’ to sign it; 
and it is well known that every influence—personal and social, 
spiritual and temporal—was used to procure signatures to it. 

We arc unwilling to weaken, by any words of our own, the 
weighty judgment pronounced by two of the most eminent 
members of the Episcopal Order, on ‘ this melancholy Declara- 
^ tion,’ to which signatures have been obtained ‘by a kind of 
‘ 1114 )ral torture,’ and ‘ in away quite unworthy of the character 
‘ of those ivho put it forth, and deserving of the gravest 
* rcpntbation.’* 


We do not call in question the sincerity or the ability of 
thos(' who di'ew up this Declaration. The sinister ajjpearance 
wliich i( bears was the almost inevitable result of their em¬ 


barking on an impossible enterprise. They wished to con- 
troNcrt an*l contradict what Dr. Pusey had called ‘ the miserable 
‘ and souI-dt*stroying tludgment ’ of the Privy C’ouncil, and 
yet ihcy were unwilling—^.justly unwilling—to state o]ienly 
llu‘lr op])osi(ion to the declared law of the C'hurcii. Hence 
ibllowe.d the ]»al]>able alwurdity of signatures being attached to 
the protest against the Judgment by clergymen who confessed 
tliat nothing could induce them to sign it if it were meant to 
contravene the fludgment, or who made it a sj>e(Ial condition 
of signing it that they must be understood not lo inquign the 
legal correctness of the .fudgment. They wished to re-aflfinn as 
the doctrine ol’ the Cdiurch the o])inion of verbal ins])iration 
and of tlu‘ hopeless torments of future punislunent, which the 
.Judgment had declared not to be the doctrine of the Church, 
and vet thev did not v'cnture to state distinctly what that 
oj)imou was. Hence came forth a document, of which the in¬ 
tention indc,ed was manifest from the language of its framers and 
the occasion (,f its publication, but of which the language was 
so signally ambiguous, that, but for its obvious intention, it. 
might have been signed by those against whom it was intended 
to protest, and was in fact signed by persons who, agreeing 
substantially with the doctrines which the .ludgment had as¬ 
serted, yet were able, under the cover of this ambiguity, to give 


* The speeches of the Bishop of London, and of the Bishop of 
St. David’s in the Upper House of Convocation, as reported in the 
‘ Guardian ’ of April 27, 1864. The censures of the latter prelate 
were pronounced, indeed, hypothetically—but on an hypothesis, the 
truth of which w^ould unquestionably be granted by the persons of 
whom he was speaking. 
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their names to a protest really aimed against themselves. The 
pointed expression, that ‘the Church maintains without re- 
‘ serve or qualification the inspiration of the whole Canonical 
‘ Scriptures,’ was explained under the pressure of inquiry to 
mean that signatures might he given‘by those who did make 
large ‘ reserves and ([ualifications ’ in the inspiration of Scrip¬ 
ture, provided only that they would assert their belief that 
the Church maintained that inspiration (thus qualified and 
reserved) hmd Jide^ and ivithout evasion. The Declaration 
was intended to be a precise test against heterodox opinions; 
yet being composed by two coutending parties, each of wlnmi 
had a few years ago believed each other to be fundamentally 
heterodox, it had to be so framed as to conceal the differences 
which smouldered under this apparent agreement. The High 
Church framers were obliged to keep out of view their belief 
in the Divine authority of tradition, and of the Inspiration 
of the A})ocrypha. The Low C^hurch framers were obliged 
to surrender altogether their doclriiie of iuq)utcd righteous¬ 
ness and transfer of merit. The only point on which they were 
really at one with each other was that of endless future jmnish- 
ment, and even on this the High Church party were o1)ligod to 
suppress their OAvn solution of the matter, as furnished in the 
Purgatorial vieAA^s sanctioned by Tract X(\ and its adherents. 

No wonder that amidst such a compliention of difficulties, the 
ambiguity of this neiv Fortieth Artiide far exceeded the ani- 
higuity even of the celebrated Thirty-nine, to which it ivas to 
be an adjunct. No wonder that, ‘ though unmistakable in its 
‘ intention,’ it should have been considered, even by its own 
admirers, as ‘ awkward in form, construction, and language.* * 
No Avonder that it should exhibit in its vacillation and feeble¬ 
ness of statement, a strong contrast to the decisive, clear, 
and vigorous enunciation of the High ('hurch dogma of* Bap¬ 
tismal K<‘generation to which Ave just now rehuTcxl, before the 
leaders of that ])arty had condescended, for the sake of crushing 
a common antagonist, to dilute their strength by union Avith 
their OAAm mortal foes. ‘ I have,’Avrites an able and learned ecede- 
siastic, ‘ another sufficient reason for refusing to sign the De- 
‘ claration. I do not understand it. Or rather, since it may 
‘ be ansAvered that this is my misfortune, 1 must venture to 
‘ say that T understand it sufficiently to he satisfied that it is 
‘ unintelligible.’ t 

* Quart. Rev., April 1864, p. 539. 

t An able pamphlet on ‘ The Oxford Declaration ’ by Robert. 
Anchor Tlumipson, M.A 
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What amount of* autliority would hang on even the most dis¬ 
tinguished names, attaclied to such a nullity as this document, 
may be seen from the fact that the Bishop of St. David’s, than 
wlioni no one has spoken of it with stronger condemnation, de¬ 
clares that he himself could have subscribed it, if taken Avith the 
qualification which even the actual subscribers had forced upon 
the framers. What amount of authority hangs on the names 
Avhich are in fact attached lo it, we will juescntly show. The 
longer the catalogue is, the more it calls to mind the memorable 
image so felicitously applied by the eminent Pi'olatc whom 
wo have just (dted: ‘ 1 cannot * consider them in the light of 
* so many ci[)hers Avhich add to the value of tlie figures which 
‘ they follow ; but 1 consider them in the light oi’ a row (»!’ 
‘ figui es preceded by a decimal point, so that however far the 
‘ series may be ])rolonged, it can never rise to the value of a 
single unit.’ The famous slaughter of St. Ursula and lier 
11,000 eom])amons at Cologne has been ])y modern critics re¬ 
solved into the misfortune ol’ a single princess, ac<'ompanied by 
a single handmaid named Undeeemilla; and it is miudi to be 
aj)]»rehended that the ])rocessiou of the 11,000 clergy Avould in 
like manner, as far as mere authority is concerned, resolve 
themselves into the seven names Avhieh headed the movement. 


Indecj], considering the extreme ambiguity of the document, 
and the powerful inducements to sign it, brought to hear 
specially on the younger country clergy, the number is less 
than Ave should liavc ex])cetcd. A momeut's relleetioii AvilJ 
elucidate the real value even of the signatures thus (d)tained. 
B\ery one will acknowledge, that on matters re(jiiiring so mm*h 
thought, study, and cx])crieuce of life, the ojmiioii ot‘ the 
Aeademieal and Metropolitan clergy Avould far oiitAveigli tiiat 
of the. rural clergy. The 0 ])inimi of those avIio ()reside over 


i>nr seats of education and of the most Icarrutl 


dignitaries 


both in the cathedrals and the universities Avouhl outweigh 
them all. What is the ae.tual ease V A\ e believe, in jmiut of 
fact, that out. of the, London clergy, the signatures amount only 
to one third; out of the Professors at Oxford, nine, of those* 


at (/ambridge, one only, have signed; out of the thirty Kuglish 
deans, eight only; out of all the head masters of our public 
schools, two only ; out of tiie fifty clerical contributors to the 
Biblical Dictionai-y only six names appear attached to a docu¬ 
ment so sternly recpiiring an exact knoAvledge of the Sacrcjd 
Volume; and in s])ite of the system of terrorism set on foot 
in the country districts, there arc still more than half the 


* Guardian Newspaper, April 27,1864, 
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clergy who have stood aloof altogether, and when the document 
was presented at Lambeth, only four out of the twenty-eight 
Bishops could be found to lend their countenance to its formal 
reception. 

The next attempt of the defeated party was to attack 
tlieir opponents by a condemnation in the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury—a measure of doubtful legality, which 
goes far to justify the apprehensions excited by the past history 
and the recent proceedings of that body. Convocation consists, ;is 
our readers are aware, of two Houses,—the Upper containing the 
Archbishop and Bishops of the Southern Province, the liower 
containing the representatives of the different dioceses and 
chapters, as well as the Deans and Archdeacons of the same 
province. In both Houses, the question of this condemnation 
was debated with an animation and vigour, unequalled since 
the revival of the body twelve years ago. Jn the Upper 
House, the discussion called forth those remarkable speeclies 
of the Bishops of London and St. David’s, which we have 
already quoted. In spite of tlieir energetic remonstrances, 
backed by the moderate and judicious support of' the Bisliops 
of Lichfield, Lincoln, and Lly, it was determined by the cast¬ 
ing vote of the Primate, that a Committee should be apjioiiitc'd 
to revive the dying embers ol’ the controversy, and the result 
was a general censure of the book, in M hich the Lower House 
was invited to express its concurrence. It was evident Iv ex¬ 
pected that this censure would be carried by a stroke of hand 
without discussion. A vote of thanks and apjiroval was jiro- 
}>osed, even before the Report had been read, on which the act 
of condemnation was founded, and w'as pressed on the Lower 
House with all the iinjiassioncd eagerness natural in those who 
thought that the salvation of the Church dejiended on the 
repudiation, by wdiatever means, of the obnoxious (qiinions 
which the Supreme Court of Appeal had acquitted. But in¬ 
stead of submission, there came the most determined resistam^c, 
Avhich the Lower House has in these latter days ofi'ered 
to their episcopal brethren of the Ujipcr House. At every 
turn the Synodical Condemnation Avas opposed by Deans, 
Archdeacons, Canons,—on every conceivable ground, of jus¬ 
tice, decorum, precedent, law, reason, and charity,— by argu¬ 
ments which Averc, in great part, conceded by their ojijioncnts* 
Avlio, it is only fair to say, listened to these unpalateablo 
truths with a praiseworthy forbearance and courtesy. But 
to minds already pledged to condemn before they heard, and 
determined to condemn despite of whatever they could hear, 
argument was addressed in vain. The censure passed, in spite 
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of the resistance of a powerful minority. ^ For the sake of re- 
‘ pudiating these opinions,’ it was said, ^ we must sacrifice all 
‘ minor considerations.’ ‘ All minor considerations,’ replied one 
of the speakers in language ^vorthy alike of his sacred profes¬ 
sion and of his own high •character, ‘ 1 would sacrifice for such 
‘ an object. But not “ the minor considerations ” of justice, 
‘ mercy, and truth.’ Tt Avas urged still more cTnphati<‘ally, 
‘ All that has been said against the Judgment is true. It is 
‘ ambiguous, indiscriminate, unfair. But the men have been 
‘ acquitted by the highest legal Court; and hanged they must 
‘ be—and if they cannot bo hanged by Law, they shall be 
‘ hanged by Lynch Law.’ Tliis outspoken sentiment of one of 
the most res})eeted and straightforward of the su})\>ortevs of 
the censure, cxjwessed, in fact, the sentiments of nearly all: 
and in the uncom})romising determination, Avhich it implied, 
to secure A'ictims at any C(»st, we are reminded oi’ the ])assagc 
in Holy Writ which Archbishop Whatcly used to gi^ e as the 
best example ol" the df)gged pertinacity of mistaken zeal: 

‘ We will have no silver nor gold of Saul, nor t'f his house. 

‘ . . . Let seven men of his sons be delivered unto us, and avc 
‘ AA'iH hang them up unto the Lord in Gibeah of Saul.’ 

With the close of these jnoeeediugs in Convocation, in all 
probabilit}^ this long controversy will have reached its conclu¬ 
sion—and the thrice slain and thrice revived book, Avhich has 
cost such (►ccans of gall, Avill be alloAvcd to slec]) in (juiet— 
and the Protests and Declarations and JSvnodieal .Judgments 
will pass with it into the same graA C, as that to Avhich during 
tlu; lust tAvo hundred years have descended so many other Pro¬ 
tests against imaginary dangers Avhicli have themselves passed 
UAvay in like manner. 

But Avhat happily Avill not pass away, will be the ]>ernianent 
blessings bestoAved on the Church and country by this timely 
decision f)f the highest Court of Appeal. Ai\d first, let us 
(dearly ascertain its legal effect. The .Judicial Committee, on 
this occasion as always, has distinctly laid down that 

‘ This Court has no jurisdiction or authority to settle matters of 
faith, or to determine Avhat ought in any particular to be the doctrine 
of the Church of England. Its duty extends only to the considera¬ 
tion of that which is by law established to be the doctrine of the 
Church of England, upon the true and legal construction of her 
Articles and Formularies.’ 

This in fact is the highest point to Avhicb any authority in 
any existing Church, at least any existing Protestant Church, 
can attain. Individual bishops, indiAklual theologians, may 
declare their oAvn belief as to the truth, or the theological 
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importance of any particular doctrine. But not any bishoj), 
nor all the bishops together, even if they had the legal j)ower, 
can authoritatively do more than declare as binding tliat which 
is already incorporated in the Formularies, unless they nmke or 
procure to be made a new law to increase or to diminish the stock 
of the existing legal doctrines. Even in the Roman Catholic, 
Church, the Pope himself, unless we are greatly mistaken, docs 
not pretend to any larger power than to enforce dogmas already 
received by the Church, or to give a new legal sanction (as in 
the case of the Immaculate Conception) to an opinion floating 
in the minds of men, but hitherto unauthorised by any such 
formal sanction. The Judicial Committee, acting in the name 
of the Sovereign and under the authority of the Ijcgislature, 
has had this charge entrusted to it ; and for this ])urposc its 
decision, until repealed, becomes at once the haw of the C'hurch. 

It is not surprising that Western efadesiastics, with that 
impatience of the civil power which they have inherited from 
the Roman clergy, should be unwilling to acknowledge this 
exercise of the Royal Supremacy. We regret to see that even 
the two Primates who concurred in the larger ])art ol‘ the 
Judgment, have given some countenance to the insubordination 
of their flocks against the constituted authority of the (.'hurch. 
The Archbisho]) of Canterbury has in a Pastoral Letter, marked 
indeed by tliat luiion of gentleness and dignity which is so 
characteristic of the Primate’s tcmjjer and so worthy of his high 
position, lent his authority to a course which, if consistently 
followed out, would place the Church of England outside tlu‘ 
law, and in o]>position to the hnv. The very essence of au 
Establishment is, that the leading tenets of the Church, and 
the rights of all its members, arc defined by law, and mU 
otherwise. To deny these rights or tenets, or to assert otlna s, 
is, in fact, to dissent, and to raise a schismalical standard 
of orthodoxy, not recognised by the law at all, and exj)ressly' 
rejected by the Court which interprets the law. The Arch- 
-bishop is himself extra legt-m when he takes ujxm himself to 
assert that doctrines are necessarily held by the Church oi' 
England, which it has been expressly decided by the Sovereign 
and Head of the Church, acting u])on the advice of a Com¬ 
mittee of Councillors of wdioni the Archbishop was hiniscK' 
one, are not necessary to be so held. 

The same irregular course of proceeding has been followed 
by the Archbishop of York, He is rej)orted h) have statotl 
in a public speech* that, whilst the Judgment of the Judicial 

* Speech at the Church Missionary Society, on May 2nd, 1864, 
(^Guardian Newspaper, May 11, 1864.) 
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Committee had ‘ some shadow of colour from authority ’—‘ the 
‘ real authority of the Church of Eiijrland is the voice of the 
‘ clergy of the Church of “ England.” ’ lie must surely have 
foriTotten that there are solemn declarations of the Church of 
England to the effect that, not the voice of its clergy, but the 
Crown (that is the Law) is supreme over all cases, ecclesiastical 
as well as civil. He must have ft)rgotten that the first Act for 
iho Uniformity of Common Prayer and Worship in the Church 
Is the only Act that ever passed through Parliament without 
the concurrence of the spiritual peers.* He must have forgotten 
tliat it) a yet more im])ortant Act of the same momentous iteriod 
- the only Act which declares what heresy is—the sole au¬ 
thority in this realm to wliich it assigns the adjudication of 
this question, is the High Court of Ibirliament (not by the 
judgment, but) with the assent of thef clergy in Convocation. 
He must Iiave foi’gotten that, even in the Church of Home, 
as we have just observed, so dangerous a doctrine has never 
been o])enly avowed, as that the opinion, even though unani¬ 
mous, of tljc clergy on any given question is the real authority 
of tlie CUiurch. The t)pinion of the Immaculate Conception 
was liehl, «as the llishop of St. David’s has well jiointed out, 
with at least as much unanimity amongst the lioman (.’atholic 
clergy as the opinion of verbal inspiration is by the English 
flerjfy at this moment—yet it w'as never received as a douma 
till it had received the lc<!i:al .sanction of the hijrhest court of 
apj)eal in that Church, on December 8, 1850, 

Tlie Archbishoj), however, lias defended this jiosition in a 
more temperate statement i>ut forth in a Pastoral, addressed to 
the Northern ])rovince. 

He there takes a distinction between the Judgment deli- 
vei’ed by the Lords of the Judicial CVmimittee, and the Ke]>ort 
and Order of Her Maje'^ly founded ui>on it; he asserts that 
‘ the so-(;alled Jmhiment is a statement for the guidance of the 
‘ suitoi s and the ]»ublic of the grounds u])on which the advice 
‘ to the Crown will be based, which statement never reaches 
^ the Ch’own at all; and that the Ke])ort t<^ the Crown hajipily 
^ omits the grounds of the advice, Jind confines itself to briefly 
‘ a(hdsing what the .ludgment should be.’ Hence he infers 
that, however binding the Order in Council of the Queen 
may be on the conscience of the subject and on the law' 
of the CJmrch, this authority does not attach to the reasons on 
which that order is founded, but merely to the formal act of 


* Stat. 1 Eliz. c. 2. ss. 3, 15. All the bishops present dissented, 
t Stat. 1 Eliz. c. 1. s. 36. 
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the Sovereign in these suits. Some colour has been given to 
this extraordinary doctrine by the tenor of a legal ojnnion 
emanating from the very high authority of Sir Koundell 
Palmer and Sir Hugh Cairns, who appear to have held 
that, although it might be a breach of the Oath of Supremacy 
to impugn the Queen’s Order in Council, the reasons assigned 
by the Lords of the Judicial Committee for their Kei)ort are 
not entitled to the same measure of deference. So that the 
Church and the country would be left in this absurd predica¬ 
ment—that the formal judgment of the Supreme Iletid ol‘ the 
Church in Hngland should be unassailable, but that llit* 
grounds on which that judgment rests may be impugned and 
rejected altogether! What would the Archbishop liave said 
if the judgment of the Lords had gone the other way ? If the 
appellants, for example, had been acAjuitted on technical 
grounds alone, while the opinions exj)ressed in their Avritings had 
been condemned with all the rigour of arehicpiKcoj)al censures : 
should w'c then have been told that the decision of the (.'rown 
was alone final and decisive, and that the rcasoniui>: bv which 
that advice was justified may be set aside by the private judg¬ 
ment of any individual ? We undertake to show that these 
propositions are wholly opposed to the direct language of tiu' 
Statutes, and to the broadest and most elementary princii)le^ ol' 
jurisprudence. 

The fird section of the Privy Council Act (3 & 4 AVill. IW 
cap. 41) enacts 

‘ That all appeals to His Majesty in Council shall be referred by 
Ilis Majesty to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
that such appeals, causes, and matters shall bo heard by the Judicial 
Committee, and a Report or Recommendation thereon shall be made 
to His Majesty ill Council, for his decision as heretofore in the »ame 
manner and form as has been heretofore the custom with respect to 
matters referred by His Majesty to the whole of his Privy Council 
or a Committee thereof {the nature of such Report or Recommen¬ 
dation being always stated in open Courty 

This statement of ‘ the nature of the Report or Recom- 
‘ mendation ’ made by the Lords of the Committee is what is 
commonly called ‘ the Judgment.’ It sets forth, as is directly 
required by law, the nature of the advice on which the Cro\Mi 
is recommended to act, or, in other words, the grounds of fact 
or of law on which the decision rests. The Rejjort of the 
Committee is based on this statement just as much as tin; 
Order of the Sovereign is based on tlie Report; they arc- 
three inseparable portions of the same judicial act, each ol 
which is indispensable to give force and validity to the other 
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tAvo. In approving the Report and ordering it to be carried 
into execution, the Queen a])proves and ado])ts the reasons on 
Avhich the recommendation relies, fof if the Queen Avere not 
adA'ised to adopt the i)remises, it would he an absurdity and an 
injustice to adopt the conclusions. As for the assertion of the 
Archbishoj), that tlie ‘ statement never reaches the Crown at 
‘ all,’ Ave shall content ourselves wdth the remark that it is 
made Avithont the slightest support of evidence or authorit}'. 
Rut Ave may add, that the final approval of the Report does 
not rest solely AA'ith the Sovereign in person. The Avords of 
the Order are ‘ Her Majesty, liaAnng taken the said Report into 
‘ consideration, Avas jileased hy and with the advice of her Privy 
‘ Council to approve thereof; ’ that is to say, the Queen is 
advised by her ministers at a Council held in hcroAAm ])vcscnce, 
to adopt the recommendation made by the .Judicial Committee, 
aud to giA'o it the sanction of her supreme authority. 

It seems almost superfluous to argue that in every decision 
of everv Court of RaAv, but more especially in the decisions of 
high Courts of Ajipeal, the laAV itself is to be found laid doAvn 
in the terms of the .1 udgment, and not in the formal ex}n’essions 
of the Decree. Take, for cxamjde, a simjde decree of the 
C'ourt of Chancei’A' ‘ that this Bill be dismissed Avith costs; ’ 
Avill anyone in his senses contend that as tliis form of decree 
‘ hayirUy omits the ground ’ of the order, the considerations by 
AAhich the .Judge has arriA^cd at this (conclusion are not binding ? 
And this may be said to be eA'en more ])eculiarly the case in the 
Privy Council; because the .1udgments delivered by the L(Ards 
of the .Judicial Committee are not, as in the House (d’Ijords, 
the oj)inions of individual i)cers, but the collective opinion and 
recommendation of the Avholo Committee. These .Judgments are 
not, in fact, the production of any single hand; they are rcAused 
bv ever A’’ member of the Board; in this verv case (d ‘ b^ssavs 
‘ and RevicAvs,’ repeated meetings of the Ck)mmittee Avere held 
for this purj)ose, at Avduch the tAVO Archbisliops Avere ])resent. 
'^riie question is mAt Avhat are the individual (Apinions of the- 
several members of the Committee, but Avhat is the collective 
advice to be tendered by the Committee as a body to the 
Sovereign. This it is that giv^es to the .Judgments (Af the 
Privy Council their high authority. In no other Court in this 
realm are .ludgments pre])ared with the same amount of caution 
and collective Avcight; and to leave that weight unimpaired, 
it is expressly provided by one of the standing rules of the 
C(Auncil, that ‘ no publication is afterAvards to be made by any 
‘ man how the particular voices and opinions Avent ’—a rule of 
the greatest value to a tribunal thus constituted. 
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It is of some importance to insist on this point, and 
to remove the misapprehension which the Northern Pastoral 
is calculated to excite, because this, atid no other, is the mode 
in which the Queen’s supremacy over the Church can be 
exercised; without this judicial machinery it Avould be i)urely 
nugatory. The Queen’s supremacy means the sii])remacy of 
the law in the Church.* When by the Act of tlie first year of 
liilizabeth the pre-eminence and jurisdiction spiritual and eccle¬ 
siastical was reannexed to the Crown, it was provided that the 
kings or queens of this realm should have authority to name 
commissioners to exercise this ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The 
appeals formerly addressed to Rome lay to the King in Chan¬ 
cery, that is to the Court of Delegates; and it deserves notice, 
that if this jurisdiction had not beem transferi-ed in 18.32 to the 
King in C(»uncil, the Delegates alone wotdd have decided the 
very causes now under discussion. Rut it is a far inoi*e decorous 
and constitutional arrangement to vest in the judicial })ortion 
of tlie Privy Council the duty of advising and guiding the 
Crown in the exercise of this branch of its ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity. By a subsequent Act, the jwelates, being Privy C<Min- 
cillors, were added to the Court, and are hound in this capacity 
to tender their advice to their Sovereign. ITidcss it he con¬ 
tended that an irreconcilable difference is to ])revail between 
the theological opinions of the episco])ate and the |)ropositions 
of theology legally established by the articles and formularies 
of the Church of England—so that the Sovereign is to be 
assailed by the terrors of heresy on the one hand, and bound 

* The words of the Act (1 Eliz. cap. 1 sect. 17) are important: 

‘ thatall such jurisdictions, privileges, superiorities and pre-eminences 
‘ spiritual and ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual or ecclesiastical 
‘person or authority hath heretofore been., or may lawfully bo 
‘ exercised or used, for the visitation of the ecclesiastical state and 
‘ pei'sons, and for Reformation, order, and correction of the same, 

> ‘ and of all manner of errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, offences, 

* contempts, and enormities, shall for ever* by authority of this 
‘ present Parliament be united and annexed to the Imperial Crown 
‘ of this Realm’ It is really incredible that with this clear and 
explicit law before their eyes, men should in these days be found to 
advocate, as if it were a thing desirable or possible, the revival of 
the ancient spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. Suffice it to 
say that they are radically opposed to the whole polity of England 
since the Reformation. Indeed, in England a Bishop can exercise 
no jurisdiction save by resort to Ecclesiastical tribunals, and so 
jealous has the law been on this matter, that a Bisliop may be com¬ 
pelled to appoint his Chancellor, on whom devolves the jurisdiction. 
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by strict legal obligations on the other—it is not easy to devise 
any safer mode of dealing with these disputes. 

Any attempt—such as that advocated in a contemporary 
journal—to remove the llishojjs from the .Judicial Committee, 
woidd be a direct slight* on the Episco])al order, sis though 
they were incapable of taking a calm and judicial view of what 
under any circinnstanccs must be a legal and not a theological 
(piestion. And it would also directly tend to encourage tJiat 
mischievous se])aration of the civil and ecclesiastical j)Owers, 
wliich it has been the object of all wise statesmanship to con¬ 
ciliate, and which the whole constitution of the Church of 
England as expressed in its formal acts, and defended by its 
aroatest writers - bv Hooker, Seldcn, Burke, Hallam, and 
CH)lorl(lge—has hitherto tended to bind togctiier in Indissoluble 
union. AVe ha^^e not cited the proceedings of Convocation for 
th(‘ sake of pointing any inference against the ^termission wisely 
conceded by the Cnnvnfor the exercise of speech in the English 
C^nivoc'ation. On the contrary, we think that these proceedings 
fur nisi 1 an additional proof of its use as a safety-valve for the 
free expression and collision of opinion amongst the clergy. 
But we tlo think that tliey show conclnsively what amount of 
jnstice and moderation might be expectcnl if (in the w^ords of the 
Archbishop of York) ‘ the voice of the clergy is I’oally the 
‘ voice of the Church of England,’—if, as "was claimed by one 
of the disjnitants in Convocation, ‘ the House of (k)nvocation 
‘ was really the highest Court of A])pcal’ in the Church. 
AVY have learned from these proceedings to know- that * the 
‘ minor considerations’—of justice and equity—would go at 
i>tiec to the Avail ; that accused parties would be condemned 
A\'ithont being hoard ; that cfmdemnations for o])inions cx- 
])ressed with im])unity by others Avonld be passed against them, 
Avitliout any definite statement of that Avherein their ofience 
consisted. 

In the presence of such dangers, we cannot but observe with 
regret and sur])rise that some distinguished laymoii, as Avell * 
as clergymen, liave signed an address to the two Primates, 
ex]>ressing their deep gratitude for the Pastorals on which 
wc; have felt it our duty to animadA crt. But our regret, if not 
our surprise, is greatly diminished by the reflection lliat, unless 
it means to express a concurrence in the opinions of these 
Pastorals (avIucIi one of the most respectable subscribers has 
o])ejdy repudiated), this j)()m})ous address means absolutely 
nothing. It asserts merely that the subscribers believe in the 
Christian Faith, and it asserts tliis in terms so general, that 
not only all members whosoever of tlie Englisli Church, but all 
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persons professing the Christian Faith at all—Roman Catho- 
lifes, Quakers, and Unitarians—might equally have adopted the 
language used. It is strange that persons of such exalted 
station sliould wish to receive, or should consent to sign a docu¬ 
ment which either exposes itself to tlfc ^rave charge (d‘ saying 
one thing and meaning another, or else is entirely futile. We 
trust that in the freedom of our remarks on documents which 
profess to speak rather the individual sentiments than the 
authorised judgment of these high dignitaries, we have said 
nothing inconsistent with our respect for tlieir great offices and 
their private worth. And we are thankful to know, that if the 
two Primates have sutfered themselves for a moment to 
be led into an apparent opposition to the law, and an ap¬ 
parent acquiescence in these questionable compliments, the 
sounder feeling of the English Church has found its expression 
in the Bishop of London. He may rest satisfied with the 
assurance that his just and courageous conduct on this occasion 
has won the esteem and admiration of thousands whoso voice 
will never reach him; and we trust that in the blessings which 
will descend on his labours for the good of his great diocese, 
he will receive an ample compensation for his preference of the 
more im])ortant, because more difficult ])ost, wliich he so 
worthily fills, to the more dignified sec which he left vacant 
for his younger brother of York. 

Such being the legal character of the Judgment, there remains 
still the important question, what are the advantages which 
will accrue to the intetests of the Church of England, and of 
the Christian faith itself, from the whole situation in which 
it leaves the doctrines at issue? 

When the Spartan general Brasidas, within the besieged city 
of Amphi[)olis, looked out on the approaching enemy, his keen 
eye caught through the gates the sight of the uncertain de¬ 
sultory movement of the troops without. ‘ The day is ours,’ 
he ^claimed—‘ I see the shaking of the spears.’ We, too, 
have seen ‘ the shaking of the spears.’ The resistance to the 
.Judgment, formidable as it may aj)pear at first sight, is really 
an acquiescence in it. The unsteady vacillating motion which 
has marked the advance of the phalanx shows that the alarm 
and the animosity engendered has no deep seat in the con¬ 
victions of the Church and the nation, but will pass away 
when the real merits of the case are more fully appreciated. 

We have been compelled to state clearly the nature of the 
.ludginent and the close of the legal process, which has wound 
up the long personal controversy of the last three years; but 
God lorbid that w^e should regard it as the triumph of a j)arty. 
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In civil war^ there are no triumphs ; and in this case, so far as 
it is a triumj)h at all, it is a triumph, not of a party but of the 
whole Church, in which we are c()n\inced, that, sooner or later, 
the whole Church will thankfully acquiesce. 

Cast a rapid glance o\Tjr the three questions on which the 
Privy Council were called to decide. It is now declared to be 
no doctrine of the Church of England that ‘ every part of the 
‘ Bible is inspired, or is the Word of God.’ Surely tliis is the 
actual doctrine of every intelligent and devout Christian, who 
has not committed himself irretrievably to the narrow trammels 
of a school. * Inspired ’ in the general sense in which our 
Liturgy uses the word, in the only passages where it uses the 
word at all—‘ inspired,’ with a peculiar fullness by the Divine 
Spirit, by whose inspiration every good thought comes into the 
heart of man—in this sense, the Bible*, taken as a whole, is 
‘ inspired ’ from Genesis to Revelations. * The Word of God ’ 
it is, in the same general sense, as containing the Divine re¬ 
velation ; as we speak of a church as ‘ the House of God,’ or a 
prophet as ‘ the Man of God.’ In this wide and obvious sense it 
is used occasionally for the Bible in our Formularies. But in 
order to give to this general sense of inspiration, and this general 
sqjplication of the phrase ‘ the Word of God ’ a meaning 
which shall contravene the position declared by the Judg¬ 
ment to be admissible within the Church of England, the 
t wo phrases have been extended to mean the exact and literal 
truth of every verse of the Bible, indeed we fear that w^e must 
add, every verse of the Received Text of the Authorised 
Version. For unless it means this, the dreaded alternative 
which is put forth by the opponents of the Judgment meets 
us at every turn—namely, that ‘ there is no touchstone which 
‘ shall test for ns whether a given passage is part of the Word 
‘ of God or of the word of man therewith entangled.’ 

This alternative is put forward in these express words even 
in so grave a document as the Pastoral of the Northern Pri¬ 
mate. But in actual fact it is accepted by hardlv any educated 
man. Ihe Pastoral of the Archbishop of Canterbury allows 
an unquestioned right of rejecting si)urious passages. The 

* It is satisfactory to observe that in one passajsje of his letter to 
the ‘ Record’ this general sense of inspiration, as given in the Judg¬ 
ment, is adopted by Dr. Pusey as ‘expressing our common faith.’ O 
si sic omnia ! It is as if for a moment the free generous spirit which 
breathed through his earlier work on German Theology had again 
taken possession of a mind too widely and deeply learned, to submit, 
without a struggle, to the trammels of the modern schools of thought, 
with which he has allowed himself of late to be shackled. 
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- touchstone ’ which rejects tlie verse of the Three Witnesses is 
neither more nor less than ‘ the verifying faculty ’ of Biblical 
criticism; and unless each single word of the Authorised Text 
is protected by the law from criticism, each student of the 
sacred text must apply, and does Apply, that touchstone for 
lumself. The ‘ Quarterly Reviewer,’ * who appears to speak 
with all but episcopal authority, has no scruple in applying 
the touchstone further still. ‘ Christianity,’ he says, ‘ no more 
‘ looks to the Bible for scientific teaching than it searches 
‘ for the Articles of the Faitli in Algebra.’ ‘ Nothing is less to 
‘ be encouraged than the nervous shrinking from the discovery 
‘ of the truth which marks some feeble religionists, unless, 
‘ indeed, it be the fussy anxiety with which others rush eagerly 
‘ about to invent schemes for the hasty reconciliation of every 
‘ seeming contradiction,’ &c. He condemns ‘ passionate asser- 
‘ tions of liic absolute verbal inspiration of the sacred text, which, 
‘ in fact, exclude altogether tiie human element, and hazard 
‘ the truth (jf Revelation on the correctness t)f Biblical state- 
‘ ments as to science and histf)ry.’ He agrees with the Judg¬ 
ment that ‘ there may be })arts of the Canonical Books . 

‘ notwzdtten under tlie inspiration of the Holy Sjarit.’ In lik<* 
manner, many even of the subscribers to the Oxford Declara¬ 
tion claim the right of believing that there must be a reserve 
and qualification in the inspiration of Scripture. There are, 
we will venture to say, not above fifty clergymen in England 
who fully and from their heart believe the precepts of Leviticus 
or the 7 )edigrccs in the Book of Chronicles, the description of 
the hare as a ruminant animal, or the imprecations of Neheiniah 
on his enemies, to be immediately and absolutely the Word of 
God, in the same sense, or anything like the same sense, 
they believe this of the Sermon on the Mount or the fare¬ 
well Discourses in St. John’s Gospel. What the Privy 
Council has done is to legalise the latent—our enemies would 
say ‘ heterodoxy,’ but we boldly say—the latent ‘ orthodoxy,’ 
of the great mass of English opinion on this subject. Had 
it determined otherwise, it Avould, for the salic of courting a 
momentary popularity, have closed the doors of the Church of 
England against the belief held, we freely admit, inconsis¬ 
tently and imperfectly, but still held by all those who have 
not a theory to defend or a party to accuse. ‘ The Word of 
‘ God,’ as the Bishoj) of St. David’s well observes in that 
powerful charge which, without re-opening former passages a1 
arms between ourselves and the learned prelate, must both by 


* April 1864, pp. 530, 551, 552. 
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friends and foes be acknowledged to be fully worthy of his 
ancient fame—‘ cannot, in any passage * of the New Testament, 

‘ be substituted for the Bible without manifest absurdity.’ And 
what Scripture nowhere enjoins, and hardly allows, a church 
or an individual must bfe very bold to assert without reserve 
or qualification. ‘ The Word of God’ is the Divine Effluence 
which visited the patriarchs, which inspired the prophets, 
which spake by the Evangelists and Apostles, which is uttered 
and cx]>ressed in all the forms of E-evelation and of Reason, 
which in its liighest and most perfect sense is applied by St. John 
to the Eternal Son. The Articles speak quite correctly of 
‘ God’s Word written,’ that is, ‘ Gkxl’s word as far as it is ex~ 

‘ pressed in writing.’ But this is but one form—and a very 
limited form—of the Word of God—a sense in which it is 
never, as we have seen, used in Scripture, very rarely, we 
believe, by the Fathers of the Church. And nothing is more 
debasing t<j the true conception of that exalted term, w'hich may 
be traced through all the religious annals of the world, than te 
apply it to the Bible so as to identify the Bible with it, as if it 
were that and nothing else. 

Still less can any argument for the absolute correctness of 
every part of the sacred books be drawn from the exjnession 
‘ Canonical Scriptures.’ True it is that the Scriptures, as a 
whole, contain the rule of faith and practice, yet this is not 
the meaning f)f the word Canonical, nor can any inference 
be drawn from it as to the character of the books so desmnated. 
The highest, because the most learned, autliority on this sub¬ 
ject in England—^we allude to Mr. Westcottf—has proved 
beyond all question that the words, as applied to the Scriptures, 
mean not the books which rule, or contain the rule, but the 
books which are ruled, or placed in the rule, by the Church. 
It describes simply an historical fact that certain books have 
been so received by the Church. What those books arc lias 
been ruled differently by different portions of the Church. The 
Church of the first centuries often included the Book of Baruchr 
and excluded the Book of Esther, or included the Epistles 
of Clement and Barnabas, and excluded the Apocalypse. The 
Church of Rome excludes the Epistles of Clement and Barnabas, 
and includes the Apocrypha. The Church of Armenia includes 
the History of Joseph and Asenath, and •the Third Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians. The Church of England, before the 
Refonnation, included, for several centuries, the Epistle to the 

* Charge of the Bishop of St. David’s, p. 102. 

j- See article Canon in the Dictionary of the Bible. 
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Laodiceans, and since the Reformation lias excluded the 
Apocryphal books in its Articles, though describing two of them 
in its Homilies as of Divine authority. But nothing has been 
detennincd either in Articles, Prayer-book, or Homilies, as to 
the jirecise nature of this authority; save only that the books 
named in the Sixth Article contain all things necessary to 
salvation; in other words contain, but are not coextensive 
with, the Word of God, in that exalted and exact sense in 
which alone it can be recognised in theological definitions or 
legal obligations. We might multiply quotations from Eng¬ 
lish divines past and present, but we will confine ourselves to 
one from a useful but unpretending little work by a well- 
known clergyman of the so-called Evangelical School, which 
incorporates some of the most decisive from former times.* 

‘ I do earnestly plead in behalf of Holy Scripture, that instead of 
demands for it which end in outrages upon it, we abide by the 
doctrine of the Sixth Article, and the Homilies of our Church. Of 
the Sixth Article, when it declares “ Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to Salvation.” Of the Homilies, when they say, 
“ Unto a Christian man there can be nothing cither more necessary 
“ or profitable than the knowledge of Holy Scripture ; forasmuch as 
in it is contained GotTs true Word, setting forth His glory, and 
“ also man’s duty.” For in Holy Scripture is fully contained what 
“ we ought to do and what to eschew, wliatto believe, what to love, 
" and what to look for at God’s hands.” (Homily 1.) “ For the 

“ Holy Scriptures are GotTs treasure-house, wherein are found all 
“ things needful for us to see, to hear, to learn, and to believe, 
“ necessary for the attaining of eternal life.” 

‘ And this principle is re-echoed by Hooker: “ The principal 
“ intent of Scripture is to deliver the laws of duties supernaturaV' 
(I. 14.> And again, “ Scripture teaches us that saving truth which 
God hath discovered unto the world by revelation.” (iii. 8.) And 
still more emphatically, “ The main drift of the whole New Testa- 
“ ment is that which St. John setteth down as the purpose of his 
own history, ‘ These things are written that ye might believe that 
‘ Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
‘ life through His name.’ The drift of the Old, that which the 
“ Apostle mentioneth to Timothy, ‘ The Holy Scriptures are able to 
“ ‘ make thee wise unto salvation.* So that the general end both of 
'■ Old and New is one.” With which accord the deeply suggestive 
words of Bacon, “ Some have pretended to find the truth of all 

“ natural philosophy in the Scriptures.But neither do they 

“ give honour to the Scriptures, as they suppose, but much embase 
“ them. For to seek heaven and earth in the word of God, is to 
seek temporary things amongst eternal: to seek philosophy in 

* A Plea for Holy Scripture. By Thomas GriflSith, A.M., Pre¬ 
bendary of St. Paul’s. 
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“ divinity is to seek the dead among the living; neither are the pots 
“ or lavers, whoso place was in the outward part of the temple, to 
“ be sought in the holiest place of all, where the ark of the testi- 
“ mony was seated. The scope or purpose of the Spirit of God is 
“ not to express matters of,nature in th(? Scriptures otherwise than 
“ in passage, and for application to man’s capacity and to matters 
“ moral or divine. For it is a true rule, * Auctoris aliud agentis parva 
“ ‘ auctoritas.’” 

‘ The sutficicncy of Scripture is not asserted as to anything else 
but this. It has not to do with settling matters of Science, or 
Philosophy, or History, or Ethnology: it has to do only with the 
Revelation of the one True God in His relation to man. 

‘ There are indeed other things in Scriptmro, of infinite truth and 
beauty, but they are all subordinate to this. There are its historical 
elements, its poetical, its legal, its political, its prophetical, its philo¬ 
sophical, its moral, its mystical. It has something to tell us about 
everything that has interested or can interest the human mind. But 
the one thing which makes it to us emphatically “ God’s Treasure- 
“ house ” is its Disclosure, amidst all these accessory matters, of the 
otherwise unknown and unknowable God—His character. His 
works, His ways.’ 

Still more conducive to the interests of the Church has been 
the refusal of the Suj)reme Court of Apjieal to pledge itself 
and the Church to any popular theory of the mode of justi¬ 
fication, or of the future punishment of the ndeked. These 
questions were not, properly speaking, part of the original 
controversy which has precipitated this decision. But they are 
not less momentous in their bearings on Christian Theology; 
and of these, no less than of the question of Inspiration, it is 
obvious that the opinion of the clergy is not sufficiently ma¬ 
tured to require any definition, beyond that Avhich has been 
given. The doctrine of the endlessness of future punishment 
might indeed, at first, seem to have had a stronger hold, 
and in a more precise form, than that of verbal inspiration. 
But here, again, the moment we press the prevalent belief, 
we feel that it is either altogether fluctuating, or else expresses 
itself in forms wholly untenable. The ‘tacit repugnance’* 
with which, from the days of Origen downwards, some of the 
leading spirits of the Christian Church have rejected the sterner 
dogma, has constantly kept alive a protest which no traditional 
weight has been able entirely to smother. Perhaps of all the 
secondary arguments that Mr. Wilson used in his defence, none 
was more effective than that in which lie cited the M-ell-knowm 
sermon of Archbishop Tillotson, and then asked whether, after 
elaborately preaching such a doctrine, one man should have been 
raised to the primacy of this great •Church, whilst for merely 
expressing a hope that there may be conditions of restoration 
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and recovery for God’s erring creatures, another should be 
suspended from his functions— 

‘ Dio crucem scderis pretium tulit, hie diadema.’ 

• 

But it is more to our present point*to observe that the doc¬ 
trine of endless torments, if held, is not practically taught 
by the vast majority of the English clergy. How rarely in 
these modern days have our pulpits resounded with the detailed 
descriptions of future j)unishments, which abound in the writings 
of the seventeenth century ! How rarely does any one even of 
the strictest sect venture to apply such descriptions to any one 
that he has personally ^vuown! And when w^e read the actual 
grounds on which the belief is rested by those who now put it 
forth as one of the essential articles of the faith, we find that 
it reposes almost entirely on the doubtful interpretation, in 
a single passage, of a single word, which in far the larger 
[)roportion of passages where it occurs in the Bible, cannot 
possibly bear the meaning commonly put uj)on it in this parti¬ 
cular text. We must, we are told, believe in the endless ])unish- 
ments of the wicked, because in one verse in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, ‘the punishment of the ctirsed equally with the life 
‘ of the righteous is calle<l everlasting.’ Whatever may be the 
meaning of the Greek and Hebrew' words translated ‘ cverlast- 
‘ ing ’ ill this or in any other passages—whatever may be the 
true meaning of that solemn warning whore the real dril'tof our 
Lord’s words is not to determine the nature of the future state, 
but to recognise the just deserts of those who, however uncon¬ 
sciously, have served Him by serving His brethren, and ol' 
those who, amidst whatever professions, have neglected the 
practical duties of life—it is certain that the true Christian 
belief in the blessedness of the good rests not on the sense of 
any single word, or t)f any single text, but on the convic¬ 
tions pressed u]>on us alike by conscience and by the whole 
tenour of Scripture, that God’s essential attributes are un- 
'changcable—that of all His attributes none is more essential 
or more unchangeable than His love for those who love Him, 
and His desire to recover those who have gone astray from Him. 
It is the love of God and the feai* of God, the love of goodness 
and the hatred of sin, not the hope of heaven or the fear of 
hell, that in the Bible are made the foundations of human 
action—the way to eternal life. The excellent men who put 
forward the Oxford Declaration could hardly have weighed the 
whole force of their expression when they entreated their 
younger brethren, ‘ for the Jove of God,’ and ‘ in common with 
‘ the whole Catholic Church,’ to sign a statement which, if 
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taken literally, was— as they were reminded in a remarkable 
letter from a High Churchman ol‘ no wavering faith, ‘ making 
‘ private and heretical opinions the measure of the Church’s 
‘ faith—defining where neither the Catholic Church nor the 
‘ Scriptures have defined.* ‘You assert,’* he proceeds, ‘ that 
‘ eternity— 

‘ must be understood in precisely the same sense of the creature as 
of the Creator, of evil as of good, of union to Satan as of union to God. 
Surely a very little thought might have taught you better. The words 
“eternal” and “everlasting,”or phrases answering to these, are con¬ 
stantly used in a relative sense in the Old Testament Scriptures with 
reference to Jewish ordinances designed to pass away, and they 
signify “indefinite and continuous,” until'superseded by a higher 
law or principle, never tending to come to an end of themselves. 
Is it necessary to teach learned men like you that whatever begins 
in time may also know an end in time; that there is this essential 
and infinite difference between the eternity of good and of evil— 
that the one has never begun, but was from all eternity ; that the 
other has begun, and may therefore end; that it is nothing less 
than blasphemous to draw comparisons between the eternity of 
the everlasting Son of God and the relative eternity of his sinful 
creatures ; that evil having nothing Divine in it is essentially finite, 
not infinite; that it consists in rebellion to the will of God, and 
has no inherent endless vitality ; that the happiness of the blessed 
rests not on a word, or a syllable, but on their perfect union with 
God, wlio is infinite life and joy; that we have no “ data ” whatever 
on which to ground the assertion that the eterni(y of sin, of pain, 
and of evil, is equally unlimited, absolute, and infinite ; that these 
are “ the deep things of God ” which really wise men will not seek 
to fathom or define too closely; that Catholics content themselves 
with using the language of Scripture and the creeds without at¬ 
tempting to do what the whole Catholic Church never has done, 
sound the limits and take the accurate measure of that love of 
Christ concerning which an inspired Apostle prays for his brethren 
that they might bo able to Comprehend “ what is the breadth, and 
“ length, and depth, and height, and know that love of Christ which 
“ passeth knowledge.” ’ 

‘ All honour to the wise laymen, therefore, who, in our highest* 
court of appeal, with the assistance of the three highest ecclesiastical 
assessors in the land, have delivered on tliese grave questions a 
sound and Catholic judgment, against which you arc now urging 
an heretical, a disloyal, and a most unhappy movement; disturbing 
the hearts and minds of Christ’s people, exciting the weak, practi¬ 
cally to the desertion of our communion, and driving all young, 
generous, and noble spirits into scepticism and open infidelity.’ 

* Letter of the liev. Archer Gurney to the Editor of the ‘ Daily 
■ News. 
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It was no sceptical philosopher, no rationalist theologian, but 
the most devout and saintly of the ‘ most Christian kings,’ to 
whom, as it was believed by his contemporaries, was vouchsafed 
the divine vision, in which he saw, by the shores of Palestine, 
a woman of stately form approaching him, with a brazier of 
burning coals in one hand, and a vase of water in the other. St. 
Louis asked her who she was, and what she bore in her hand. 

‘ 1 am,’ she answered,’ ‘ the Christian Religion— and I come 
‘ with these burning coals to dry up the rivers of Paradise, and 
‘ with these streams of water to quench the fires of.hell, that 
‘ hencefortli mankind may serve me for myself alone—may hate 
‘ sin and cleave to good, for the love of God and for the love 
‘ of goodness.’ A bold conception— too bold for us to adopt or 
to dwell upon—but representing to us a truth which all Chris¬ 
tian teachers would do well to meditate. It is not in the 
interests of philosophy, but in the interests of Religion herself, 
that we are bound to avoid exaggerated statements of the 
details of that future state, which transcends all human thought. 
It is from relying not on the dictates of a presumptuous reason, 
but on the revelations of the nature of God made in the Bible 
itself, that we shrink from closing for ever that door of hope 
which He in His infinite mercy not in one j)assage only, but 
in many of the sacred Scriptures, has appeared to some of the 
holiest and purest .Christians to leave open. The Bible is cither 
silent, or speaks with a voice which conveys to some the brighter, 
as to others, the darker conclusion. The Church in its formal 
documents is silent altogether. The Forty-second Article, 
affirming the harsher doctrine, has been long ago struck out of 
the Articles of the English Church. The clergy waver in their 
own teaching respecting it. Those (if any there be) who really 
hold it, and really teach it, can hold and teach it noAv with 
tenfold force, from the fact that they will be known to do so, 
not from any imaginary compulsion of the law, but from their 
own unbiassed convictions. Now that the liberty to teach and 
,to think freely on this mysterious subject is openly allowed and 
avowed, we doubt not that the true Biblical doctrine, whatever 
it is, will, through the manifold fluctuations of human belief 
respecting it, be at last clearly and consistently set forth. 

There remains the question, perhaps in itself the most thorny 
of all—and that which appeared most directly to infringe on the 
language of the Articles—the doctrine of ‘ transfer by merit; ’ 
or as it is sometimes called, of ‘ substitution,’ or of ‘ imputed 
‘ righteousness.’ Unlike the questions of inspiration, and of 
future punishment—on which subjects no one has pretended 
that any Article has expressly spoken, and on which all the 
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allegations in the recent controversies were drawn only by way 
of remote inference—here was a doctrine, to which one Article 
at least distinctly and exclusively refers. There is no Article 
on Inspiration. There is no Article on Hell Fire. There is an 
Article on the doctrine of Justification by Faith only. But the 
Judgment has ruled that in this great Article, we must riot, 
or we need not, interpret its language beyond the exact letter 
of what it lays down. It asserts that we are justified ‘ for the 
‘ merits,’ it does not assert that we are justified ‘ by the transfer 
‘ of the merits of Christ.’ It might have been thought that 
no part of the Judgment would have provoked a more deter¬ 
mined resistance from the whole Puritanical and Calvinistic 
party in the Church, than this announcement that no theory of 
transferred or imputed righteousness is involved in the Article 
of a falling or standing Church. But here came in the inesti¬ 
mable advantage of the union between the two contending 
parties. To High Churchmen as to Roman Catholics, im¬ 
puted righteousness is a heresy. Their co-operation could be 
secured by their ancient enemies only at the cost of not 
raising once more this ancient' feud. Not entirely without a 
struggle, but wth a struggle so faint as to have left no traces 
belynd, every protest on this point was abandoned. This part, 
perhaps the most important part of the whole Judgment, has 
been received without a murmur; and the voice, or the silence, 
of the whole English clergy has acquiesced in the clearance of 
these entangling and vexatious theories from the great doctrine 
of the Redemption of man. We will not dwell on the lasting 
benefits of this particular result of the Judgment; but we are 
satisfied that they will, in a few years, be acknowledged even 
by that party, or, more properly speaking, that class of mind, 
whicli has hitherU) most eagerly caught at such theories, as 
though they were the very bulwarks of the Faith. Firmly com¬ 
pacted as the ])opular theology seemed to be on this special 
point, on none, we are convinced, is it more entirely (to use the 
sacred phrase) ‘ ready to wax old and vanish away; ’ and we* 
are, therefore, proportionably thankful that nothing has oc¬ 
curred in the recent Judgment to stand in the way of this 
peaceful and gradual disapj^earance of scholastic forms, which 
only commended themselves to the truly devout mind because 
of the Eternal Truth which those forms represented, and which 
will shine out more clearly than ever, now that it is disencum¬ 
bered, in law as well as in fact, from the theories which dis¬ 
figured and concealed it. 

That on each of tliese three questions, the conclusions of 
the clergy, at present so fluctuating and unsettled, should thus 
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be left free to form themselves, is in itself an immense boon. 
As our great historian describes the unconscious benefits of the 
Peace of Byswick, so we doubt not that when the immediate 
pressure and panic of the moment have passed away, every 
English clergyman, even in the most secluded parish, or amidst 
the most arduous pastoral work, will find his course easier, 
and be made aware, without knowing the cause, that the atmo¬ 
sphere has become lighter and the heavens brighter. He will 
find weapons of attack against his neighbours not so ready at 
hand as they used to be; he will find the means of agreement 
and mutual co-operation increased tenfold. It may be that 
controversy will still roll on, but it will not be embittered by 
the taunts of dishonesty and unfaithfulness to a Church which 
has now proclaimed itself able and willing to bear the shock of 
free inquiry. It will be recognised that the Articles which 
would have admitted the doubts of Calvin, and the difficulties 
of Luther, on the Sacred Books, and the Prayer-book, which 
was read with a safe conscience by Archbishop Tilloston, have 
not closed the doors against their spiritual descendants. We 
shall have lost the expensive luxury of prosecutions, hut we 
shall have gained the blessings of truth and peace. ‘ And the 
^ land had rest forty years.’ « 

There is a yet wider benefit conferred by this decision than 
anything which merely aflfects the interests of a single Church. 
Had the Privy Council stereotyped the theory of literal In- 
spirjition, of Endless Punishment, and of Merit by Transfer, 
it would have done more to separate the English Church from 
universal Christendom than any act of our Church since the 
Reformation. Down to this time, these questions have been, by 
God’s good Providence, kept open in all the great and ancient 
Churchesof the world. Take them in order. I^ookfirst at tlie sub¬ 
ject of Biblical Inspiration and Interpretation. There is not a 
word res])ecting it in the ancient creeds. There has not been a 
decree respecting it in any single Council, ancient or modern. 
The question of what was or was not to be a part of Scripture 
clamoured for solution in the four first centuries even more 
imperatively than it does now. Not merely individual against 
individual, but Church against Church, maintained a different 
Canon of Scripture. Books received by the Church of Home 
were rejected by the Clmrch of Alexandria, and books received 
by the Church of Alexandria were rejected by the Church of 
Rome, Interpretations resolving nearly the whole of the Old 
Testament history into allegory, obtained a predominance and 
authority such as they have never obtained since, even in 
Germany. During this crisis were convened the first, second, 
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third, and fourth General Councils, which alone of authorities in 
fonner times, according to the Church of England, have the 
power of determining what is and what is not heresy. Not a 
decree was framed, not a word was uttered, on this urgent ques¬ 
tion. From the question even of defining the limits of* the 
Canon, those august authorities seem to have shrunk almost 
as if in terror. A legend, which ascribes such a determination 
to the Council of Nicea, shows how natural would have been 
the temptation, whilst its fabulousness proves how successfully 
the temjjtatioii was resisted. Even Provincial Councils hung 
back. The famous decree of the Council of Laodicea is now 
knoAvn to be a forgery, and even were it genuine, the Council 
was but a small and (as it seems) heretical * synod. The only 
decree really passed by any ancient Council on the subject of 
the C^jioii was by the Provincial Council of Carthage, which 
included amongst the Canonical Books as of equal authority, 
the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament. The only de¬ 
cree passed by any Council, ancient or modern, professing to 
be a General Council, was that of Trent, which followed the 
Council of Carthage in including the Apocrypha, and ‘ re- 
‘ ccived traditions of the Church pertaining to faith and prac- 
‘ ticc,’ ‘ with an equal feeling of devotion and reverence ; ’ and 
this decree, the first of any authority ever passed, was ‘ ratified 
^ by only fil’ty-three prelatesf, amongst whom there was not 

• one scholar distinguished for historical learning, not one who 
' was fitted hy s})ccial study for the examination of a subject in 
‘ whioli the trutli could only detennined by the voice of 

• antiquity.’ Yet not even iu the Counedi of Trent was any 
decree or opinion passed on the inspiration, or authorship, or 
interpretation of any of those books. On all these points the 
Roman Catholic divine is as free as the Protestant—freer (as 
far as their authorised confessions go) than the Protestant 
divines of Scotland or France, as free as the freest divine in 
the English Church, to whom the Privy Council has accorded 
the same liberty that has been accorded by the solemn decrees 
of the whole Catholic Church, Eastern and Western, ancient 
and modern, alike. 

Similar to the history of the freedom of thought on the Canon 
and Inspiration of Scripture in Christendom at large, is the 
history of the freedom of thought on the question of the future 
Punishment of the Wicked. We need not for this purpose go 
into the dark caverns of theology. There is not a more widely 


* Westcott’a ‘Bible in the Church,* p. 170. 
t im. p. 257. 
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Tenowned name in the Early Church than that of Origen. ‘ I 
‘ love the name of Origen,’ says a distinguished theologian 
of the Koman Catholic Church: ‘ I will not listen to the notion 
‘ that so great a soul was lost.’ * If there is any opinion more 
closely than another connected with this-splendid memory, it is 
that of the final restoration of the wicked. Nor did the opinions 
of Origen die with him. They continued to form the backbone, 
so to say, of a vast school of thought. They emerged all along 
the horizon of the Church, at the very time when the four 
General Councils met. They were the battlefield of rival fac¬ 
tions. Yet not till the sixth century is there any hint of their 
condemnation by any supreme authority. Then not by any 
General Council, but by a small ecclesiastical synod convened 
in the Palace at Constantinople, not through the inspiration of 
any illustrious Father of the Church, but at the a|>8olutc 
command of the most worldly Emperor and the most wicked 
Empress that ever sat on the imperial throne, the opinions of 
Origen were censured, and his name cast out as heretical. We 
can hardly wonder that no General Council has ever sanctioned 
a decree so passed. ‘ I had rather be with Origen wherever he 
‘ is, than with Justinian and Theodora wherever they are,’ is 
theinstinctivefeeling, notonly of the generous and devont spirit 
from whom this exclamation was wrung in a moment of harsh 
treatment by his theological adversaries, but of‘ all who have 
ever thought at all on the awful question on which these two 
contending parties took the opposing sides. From that time 
downwards, although the belief in the Eternity of Hell Fire 
took a deeper and more univel'sal hold on the minds of men, 
yet it received the sanction only of general sentiment, not of 
Catholic authority. Whatever value we attach to the decree of 
Justinian’s Synod, even if we concede the bare possibility that 
it may have received the sanction of the Fifth General Council 
—yet it remains certain that no creed of any ancient Church 
entered on the question at all. The Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed are absolutely silent. The Athanasian Creed 
simply repeats the words of Scripture, which Origen himself 
accepted. Neither in any of the Councils binding on the Greek 
Church, nor in the Council of Trent, nor in the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV., is there any opinion expressed on the nature or 
duration of Hell Torments. Even in poi)ular belief, the severity 
of the doctrine, and the immense difficulties which it suggests 
in its application to the actual complications of human cha¬ 
racter, were softened in the Eastern Church by a theory of 


* Dr. Newman (Apologia pro VitS, sua, part vii. p. 399). 
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sudden purification at the moment of death, or at the Judgment 
Day—and in the Latin Church by the vast variety of punish¬ 
ment, allowed in the lower world, (witness Dante’s identifica¬ 
tion of the highest circle of the Inferno with the Paradise, the 
Elysian fields, of heathen'poets,) and still more by the theofy 
of a Limbo for heathens and children, and of a Purgatory for 
all but the very worst,—a doctrine which in fact covers almost 
all the cases which render the popular doctrine of Hell so 
appalling to reflecting minds. 

Of the third question beforb the Privy Council—that of 
‘ the transfer of merit ’ or ‘ imputed righteousness,’—it is 
hardly necessary to say, that not only this particular theory, 
but the whole subject to which it relates, is passed over by the 
ancient Councils and Creeds, as though it did not exist. They 
declare in the most general terms that ‘ Christ lived and died 
‘ for the salvation of man,’ and then leave the grandest theme 
of religious thought in its native simple impressiveness. We 
grant that in this question, unlike the case of the two others 
we just noticed, this silence may be accounted for by the 
fact, that such theories were at that early age unknown. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, had 
stirred to its depths the controversy of the Canon and of the 
authority and authorship of the Sacred Books. Origen had fixed 
the attention (jf the whole Christian world on the question of 
the duration of Hell Torments. Those opinions, therefore, w^hen 
tolerated by the Councils, were tolerated deliberately and with 
oj)en eyes. The question of * Imputed Righteousness ’ and its 
correlative controversies could hardly have been noticed at all 
till Anselm and Thomas Aquinas began to put into shape the 
floating scholastic schemes of the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, and these schemes could not be noticed authoritatively 
till they had sprung into dogmatic importance, under the dis¬ 
proportionate influence of the mighty Calvin. Then, and not 
till then, were they noticed by the Council of Trent. We 
—knowing the true Christian feeling which is often enshrined 
in those strange, exaggerated, unrevealed theories—may think 
that the wisest course would have been to pass them by and 
let them insefisibly assume the gentler shape which they hai^e 
put on in the best men of all parties in the Ijutheran and 
Anglican communions. The Council of Trent, in the zeal of 
polemics, went further, and the imputation of Christ’s righte¬ 
ousness, which Dr. Williams condemned merely as an unphi- 
losophical statement of the truth, is in the eleventh Canon of 
its sixth Session condemned as a theological heresy. Had the 
Privy Council given its sanction to the popular view, it would 
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have thus run directly counter to the only decree which has 
ever been pronounced on this mysterious question by any 
Council claiming the name of (Ecumenical or revered by any 
large body of Christians. 

• It will have been observed that the Oxford Declaration 
claims the countenance of the whole Catholic Church ’ for its 
dogma of Literal Inspiration, and of the identity of the meaning 
of Eternity as applied to future blessedness and future misery. 
It does not claim any such sanction for the doctrine of Merit 
by Transfer. But, in fac!t, on e&ch one of these points the whole 
Catholic Church is, as we have seen, with the Privy Couiual 
and against the modern dogmatists. It refuses to decide, 
exactly as the Church of England has refused to decide. Its 
individual theologians—perhaps the vast majority of its mem¬ 
bers—may agree with the sentiments of the Declaration. But in 
its corporate capacity, whether through Council, through Creed, 
or through Pope, it is as silent as tlie Judicial Committee. 

We do not wish to exaggerate the importance of tliis agree¬ 
ment of the recent decision with the most solemn judgment^ 
of the ancient Universal Church. We are not of those who 
look forward, within any definite period, to a formal reunion 
between the divided branches of Christendom. Such a vision 
may be reserved for remote posterity. For us, and for our 
children, the hope of it would be illusive. But we have the 
firmest belief that there is now, and will increasingly be, a 
far better understanding between the various Churches than 
was possible in former times ; and we canno^ endure the thought 
that through any temporary excitement, permanent obstacles 
should be raised in any of the greater Churches which should 
make our estrangements wider, and our hopes of mutual asso¬ 
ciation and (‘cooperation feebler. Such a bar would unquestion¬ 
ably have been raised had the Church of England, through its 
highest Court of Appeal, taken upon itself to decide on those 
important (juestions which are left entirely open throughout the 
authoritative decisions of the whole ancient Catholic Church. 

What is true of the Universal Church in its more primitive 
times, is still, in great measure, true of its best developments in 
modern times. The smaller sects and Churches may have 
ruled those matters according to their own pecculiar fancies, but 
even in them we feel sure tliat the tendency of Christian con¬ 
sciousness (as the Germans would say) moves towards the same 
result. The most active and intelligent members of the Church 
of Scotland, through all its branches, are feeling their way 
through enormous ^fficulties towards the light of a freer, wider, 
more Evangelical, more Catholic Gospel than satisfied John 
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Knox or Ehenezer Erskine. Th c leaders of the most enlightened 
of our English Nonconformists—the chief of the * Independent’ 
ministers—are gradually adopting a tlieology more worthy ol* 
their noble name, and of the capacious minds of the powerful 
Ruler and the illustrious * Poet whom tliey count amongst their 
first Ibunders. And when we turn from the authoritative de¬ 
crees to the individual theologians of the more ancient Churches, 
though the ])rospect is then far less cheering, yet there also 
the strains we hear are of a higher mood than the mere clamour 
of popular theologians or terrified politicians would lead us to 
expect. We cannot doubt that there will arise in the Church 
of Russia some who may still carry on the echo of those mar¬ 
vellous letters of the Chretien Orthodoxe, in which the lamented 
Kharniakofi’poured forth his aspirations after the future through 
a union of tenacious adherence to ancient orthodoxy with a firm 
confidence in the results of Biblical criticism and Christian 
charity, such us we have never seen surpassed. And in the 
Roman t’atholic Church, amidst much that is calculated to 
discourage the boldest hopes, the last twelve months have 
revealed to us a movement of importance (if importance is to 
be measured by solidity of argument and depth of knowledge) 
equal to any that has ever heaved the bosom of that mighty 
organisation. 

We know that, as we write, we have to record that we 
incur an anatlicina of even loftier assumptions and severer 
language than those which we have cited with reluctance from 
the Primates of our own Church. To the Pastorals of Canter¬ 
bury and of York lias been added the Pastoral of a third 
prelate, bearing a more ambiguous title, who has seized the 
occasion I'or claiming for his own Chundi a decisive authority, 
which he secs to have been refused in ours, on the two 
questions (of Inspiration and the duration of Hell Fire), 
which he has ventured to call vital doctrines ’ of ‘ the sacred 
‘ deposit.’ But he, like our own Archbishops, speaks on tliis 
occasion only as an individual tlieologian, and not with the’ 
authority of his Church. The canonicity of the Sacred Books 
is maintained, })assing allusions to Eternal Punishment may be 
detected, in the Decrees of Trent, as in the English Formu¬ 
laries. But neither in the one nor in the other is there any 
definition of the extent of Inspiration, or of the limits of the 
Divine Mercy ; and those who at Cardinal Wiseman’s i*he- 
torical appeal pass on these grounds from us to him, %vill not 
find in the Church of Rome any more than in the Church of 
England, the authoritative decision which they seek. 

But it is impossible not to perceive that it is not to us alone 
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that this Westminster Pastoral, with all its power of diction and 
all its gravity of statement, is addressed. It evidently attacks, 
through the sides of the Church of England, that noble move¬ 
ment, of which we just now spoke, of which the centre is the 
focus of Roman Ca^olic learning in G'ermany, and of which the 
chief organ has been one of the most learned and able of all our 
English contemporary journals. We know not any sight more 
commanding the respectful sympathy of Protestant theologians 
at the present moment, or more instructive as bearing on our 
own present difficulties and speculations, than the history of the 
late Roman Catholic Congress at Munich, and of the ‘ Home 
‘ and Foreign Re\iew’ in England. In the jiages of that 
Review—which now that it is unhappily extinguished we may 
treat as a separate work of independent authorship—there will 
be found matter more calculated than anything else than could 
be named to allay the fears of those who have been agitated 
amongst ourselves. There they will see how the spirit in which 
the recent Judgment was conceived, and the spirit of those in¬ 
quiries which have called it forth, is shared by the most devout 
and faithful adherents of the most dogmatic Church in the 
world. A glance at its last theological article (on Dr. Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Bible ’) will show that on every one of the 
great biblical questions which have so vexed the minds of English 
churchmen—the authorship of the Pentateuch, the authorship of 
the second part of Isaiah, the authority of the Se])tuagint, the 
date of the Book of Daniel, the speech of Stephen, the Noachian 
deluge—the writer, from the most orthodox point of view, decides 
fearlessly on all these questions, and decides on what (for want 
of a better word) we mu^ call the liberal side—on the side of the 
Essayists, against the Oxford Declaration and the Bishop of 
S ilisbury. In the pages of an earlier number of that same review 
is told, in language as forcible as its information is exact and its 
knowledge wide, the story of that memorable meeting of German 
Catholic divines summoned in the capital of Bavaria under 
* the presidency of their distinguished Professor, Dr. Dollingcr. 
Were we to search the pages of all our contemporary literature 
for a just delineation of the situation of parties in our own 
Church, during the last five years, and for the warnings and 
consolations which that situation suggests, we could not wish 
for anything more apposite than the remarks contained in 
the address with which Dr. Dbllinger closed the i)roceeding8 of 
that august assembly. 

‘ I remember a time, when there prevailed amongst German theo¬ 
logians a spirit of concord and a brotherly striving after a common 
end, for which for some years past we look in vain—(Which, if we 
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may trust more than one serious indication, threatens more and 
more to vanish entirely from amongst us. It is especially striking 
that every attempt to handle theories of philosophy or principles of 
knowledge in theological matters immediately provokes a bitter 
peace-hating tone, a mania for denunciations and censures, vrhich 
must fill the quiet observer who cares only for the welfare of the 
Church and of science, with grief and disgust. How often in tho 
reading of our ecclesiastical journals and controversial writings are 
we reminded of the truth of the saying, “ Qm* pauca considerate 
facile pronunciat'^ But even worse than those rash and hasty 
judgments is the passion which, within the last few years, has grown 
up for an organised system of religious suspicion. One is tempted 
to believe that amongst certain divines the old rule, “ quilibet prcesu- 
“ mitur esse bonus, donee probetur malus ” is reversed in all cases 
where ecclesiastical orthodoxy is in dispute. ... It would be 
far better for us, if w-e could but always remember, that no theolo¬ 
gian has the right to give out a mere theological opinion, or the 
doctrine of a particular school, as an article of faith sanctioned by 
tho Church. The great scholastic theologians maintained that it 
was not less heretical to declare that to be an article of faith which 
was not defide, than to deny an article of faith altogether. 

‘ What we need in our theological discu.ssions is to allow the 
unbroken dominion of a spirit of mutual justice, and of brotherly, 
considerate, forbearing charity. The cause of the Churcli, which 
our zealots profess to serve, would be best secured, if they would but 
give the first place to the great virtues—the characteristic virtues of 
the Church—Humility and Charity—and abstained from assuming tho 
office of judges over others, who to their own Master must stand or 
fall. That there are now in Germany two theological tendencies is 
an acknowledged fact, which no individuals can hope to alter. The 
method.s of thete two tendencies must be different from each other. 
The one, we may say, fights with the bows and arrows of a past 
age, the other with the firearms of the present. What is so earnestly 
to be desired, so absolutely necessary, is, that as they both aim at a 
common object, each should endeavour to interpret the other’s ex¬ 
pressions from the other’s circle of thought. There may be many, 
to whom, from their natural want of spiritual and mental elasticity, 
this may seem an impossible demand. So much tho more urgent is 
the duty of always taking for granted that tho writer of whom we 
complain is in accordance with Catholic doctrine, and that his views, 
though expressed in other terms than those familiar to his opponents!, 
must be taken in an orthodox sense, unless the opposite is self- 
evident. I entreat you for the future in all theological and philoso¬ 
phical questions to contend only with scientific weapons, and to 
banish all denunciations and all suspicions from our literature as 
alike alien to the spirit of our country and our religion; and much 
rather take for our pattern the noble and truly evangelical mildness 
with which the enlightened teachers of the ancient Church, as 
Augustine in his dispute with fTeromc, dealt with the differing views 
of their opponents.’ 

VDL. exx! KO. OC'XLV. 
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The Congress, which had been opened under the blessing of 
the Pope and with the concurrence of the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities, has been overtaken by a storm of Pontifical dis¬ 
pleasure. In exact accordance with the clamour of the less 
enlightened of our own clergy, a Papal Brief has been 
issued, refusing to acknowledge the claims of scientific truth, 
and endeavouring to exalt the floating unauthorised opinions 
of small bodies, or ])opular theologians, to the level of dogmatic 
authority, ‘ not altogether denying the distinction between 
‘ dogma and opinion, but reducing the practical recognition 
‘ of it to the smallest possible limits.’ 

From this conflict thus instituted between the Papal See and 
the principles advocated by the Coivgress of Munich, the dis¬ 
tinguished editor of the ‘Home and Foreign lie view’ has 
thought it right to withdraw, by submitting to an authority 
which he considers legitimate, though he wholly declines to 
accept its princij)les. We will not insist on contrasting the. dig¬ 
nified and manly attitude of tins submission with the Avavenng 
alternation of defiance and surrender held out by too many of 
<mr OAvn divines in, the presence of the decision of our own 
Supreme Coin*t of Apj)eal. It is more ])rofital)le to dwell on 
the elevating sentiments wilh which the lleview is closed, and 
Avhich a})])ly to all those who, whether within or without the 
Church of Koine, within or without the Church of England, 
refuse to abandon the hojje of a reconciliation between Religion 
and Science, or delight to cherislj, amidst whatever discourage¬ 
ments, the light which still lives and burns, and will live and 
burn with ever-increasing brilliance, ‘ in the hearts of the silent 
• thinkers of the Church.’ It is consoling to feel ‘ that the 
‘ princijdes which have been upheld in that or any other organ 
‘ of Christian freedom will not die with it, but v\ill find their 
‘ destined advocates and will triumph in their a])poiuted time,’ 
It is consoling to be assured that ‘from the beginning of the 
‘ Church, it has been a law of her nature, that the truths 
. ‘ which naturally proved themselves the legitimate [)roducts of 
‘ her d(.>ctrines have had to make their slow way u])wards 
‘ through a phalanx of liostile habits and traditions, and to be 
‘ rescued, not only from open enemies, but also from friendly 
‘ hands that were not worthy to defend them.’ 

The gallant champion of these truths in the Roman Catholic 
C/hurch turns with confidence to the belief that in the piety, 
in the sincerity, in the learning of the great writers of his 
own creed, ‘ practice will compel an assent which is denied 
‘ to theory, and men will learn to value in the fruit what the 
‘ germ did not reveal to them.’ Our confidence is the same, 
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but founded, we trust, on a still firmer basis. We cannot but 
believe that in the Church of England the spirit of Hooker 
and of Butler will again revive, in those new forms which the 
change of times and circumstances require. We see already the 
possibility of a Christian union based on other grounds than 
tliose of mistaken antipathy to Christian progress and enlighten¬ 
ment. Wc know that genius, and knowledge, and freedom 
have a uniting tendency, as surely as narrowness, and dullness, 
and ignorance have a sectarian and dividing tendency. We 
believe that what Dolliimcr has well said of the contending 
Churches in Germany, is still more true ol the contending parties 
within our own communion * : — 

‘T1 10 future union cannot be looked for in the form of a simple, 
immediate, and, as it were, material reincorporation of the divided 
confessions. There must be first a certain introductory process 
of purification on both sides, and knowledge must pioneer the way ; 
each of the two communities, though in different measure, have 
advantages to receive from the other; each has to free itself from 
faults and onesidodness with the help of the other, to lid up gaps in 
its religious and ecclesiastical life, and to heal its wounds—while 
neither could bo asked to give up anything which had been found to 
bo a real good. . . . And thus the domain of hi.storical science 
[and we may add of biblical criticism J appears like the Truce of God 
in the middle ages, or like a consecrated place, where those else¬ 
where religiously divided have come together and carry on their 
inquiries and their work in harmony; where all, impelled by the 
s-.ime thirst of knowledge, and drinking out of the same sacred 
fountains of Truth, grow together in one common fellowship ; and 
from this fellowship and brotherhood of knowledge there will one 
day proceed a higher unity and conciliation embracing the whole 
domain of historical and then of religious truth, when under the 
ijifluejice of a milder atmosphere the crust of polemical and sectarian 
ice thaws and melts away, us the patriot and Christian hopes and 
pray>.’ 

* These remarks are taken from the eulogium delivered by Professor 
Dollinger on the late King of Bavaria. But it is evident that, 
they represent the Professor’s hopes no less than the King’s. 
(Ktinig Maximilian II. und die Wissenschaft, pp. 32-34.) 
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^HE county of Angus or Forfar, though not the most im- 
portant in Scotland, affords many subjects of interest 

to the inquirer, whether his bent be archasology or social 
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taste lead him to 
to inform liimself 


search out tlie 
of the present 


fijreat 


economy — whctlier his 
history oi' tfio past or 

condition of the people. In no other district can tlie 
industrial revolution wliich has occurred in Nortli Britain 
during the space of one century he more distinctly traced. 
Nowhere is the transition more marked. Down to the Kehellion 
of 1745 this county was in a state of comparative barbarism, 
very much inferior in civilisation to the neighbouring shire of 
Fife. According to a valuation of lands in the scveniccnth cen¬ 
tury, the wliole rental was 14,286/., Avhilc in 1860-1 it amounted 
to 465,901/. On all tlie baronies the hereditary jurisdictions 
were maintained in partial operation till Avithin a very short 
time of their final abolition. The feudal system, to speak 
loosely, Avas perpetuated in the habits of the ])e()])lc: the 
tenantry" slavishly folloAved their lairds; the boroughs Avere 
usually under the influence of their powerful neighbours. Tl 
Avas from the Braes of Angus that Ijoi'd Ogilvy’s ‘ Horse,’ Avho 
did such good service for Prince Charles EdAvard. were re¬ 
cruited, and tradition retains, Avith details somewhat too coarse 
for repetition here, the reception Avhich the Jacobite ladies of 
Breehin gave to the Duke of Cumberland on his march north- 
Avard to Cullodcn. But the change was most I'apid. The 
Jacobite became the Jacobin. In Forfar, Avhere in 1745 the 
Stuarts were so enthusiastically sup])ortcd, in 1782 the Bible 
Avas publicly" bumt by" the sy'in])athisers Avith the French 
Kevolution. The sons of Lord Ogih"y’s troopers became the 
Kadicjal AvcaA crs of Kirrelnmir; manufactures and tiiule suc¬ 
ceeded to marauders and men-at-arms; and the current set in 
AA"hich has carried all before it, till the county of Angus, along 


with Belfast and the nortli of Ireland, at this moment stands at 
the head of the linen trade of the Avorld. 

We are fortunate enough to])ossess very authentic records (d 
the condition of the shire at different periods. Of the earlier civi¬ 
lisation Avc have many curious details in the chartularics and 
other documents of the ancient Church of Brechin and tlie 
great Tyronensiaii Abbey of Arbroath—sources of information 
which, aided by the contents of some of the family charter- 
chests, give us a very good idea of the state of the county 
till the end of the sixteenth century-. 

A Latin ai'count of Angus AA-as Avritten by B.obert Edward, 
minister of Muitocs during the E])iscopalian establishment in 
1678. It is full of a sort of quaint piety, and the style of 
the author reminds one of old Izaak Walton. A translation 
of it, now scarce, was made in 1793 by Dr. TrailL Much 
more important and valuable is a monograph ]>y John Ochtcr- 
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lony of Guynd, contributed in 1682 to an account of Scotland 
planned by Sir Robert Sibbald, physician to King Charles 
II., and lately jmblished in the ‘ Sjiottiswoode Miscellany.’ 
It is carefully written, and full of odd information. After 
this, beyond incidental notices of travellers, such as Taylor 
the watcr-j)oet, Slezer, Morer, Macky, Dr. .Johnson, the 
poet Gray, and Grose, we have nothing till 1798, when the 
‘ Old Statistical Account of Scotland,’ by the pjirish minis¬ 
ters, under the guidance of the late. Sir .Tohn Sinclair, sii})- 
]>licd much information. A very clever book, by a ‘mode- 
‘ rate ’ minister, Headrick of Dunniohen, on the ‘ Agriculture of 
‘ the County ’ in 1813, brings us do^vn to the present generation. 
Local histories, such as Small’s ^ Account of Dundee ’ (be¬ 
ing an improved edition of that which appeared in Sir .Tohn 
Sinclair’s great work), an anonymous work styled ‘ Dundee 
‘ Delineated,’ Black’s ‘ History of Brechin,’ Miller’s ‘ Arbroath 
‘ and its Abbey,’ supply additional facts. A book of en¬ 
gravings, called ‘ Forfarshire Illustrated,’ gi^’^cs vie^vs of the 
gentlemen’s scats and of some of the principal antiquities; 
but the best and most exhaustive accounts are to bo found 
in the two interesting and laborious works of Mr. Jervise, 
which we have selected for review. Neither must wo neglect 
to mention ‘ The Sculptured Stones of Angus,’ by the late 
l^atrick Chalmers of Aldbar, a name that will ever be asso¬ 
ciated with the antiquities of his native county. 

Bounded on tlie north by the watershed of the Northesk, on 
the south by the Tay, on the east by the German Ocean, and 
on th(! west by an arbitrary line separating it from Perthshire, 
Angus is naturally divided into four regions varying very much 
in character. 

The first is the Braes of Angus or highland district, c^msisting ’ 
of the spurs of the Grampians, with the valleys that are formed 
by them, Glenisla, Glenprosen, Clova, Lethnot, and Gleiiesk. 
Here some of the scenery is magnificent. The fall termed 
‘ the Reekie Linn,’ from the constantly ascending spray, on* 
the Isla, is very grand; and beloAv it for two or three miles, 
the river forces itself through the rocks by the Slugs ol' 
Achrannic to Airlie Castle amid scenes of unsurpassed 
beauty and wildness. The mountains at the head of Glen 
Clova exhibit abrupt and terrific preci})ices. The falls of the 
TJnich, at the foot of Craigmaskeldy, ‘ the rock of the eagles’ 
above Lochlec, is a scene of grand desolation, and the view from 
the top of Mount Keen, where the eye stretches over the great 
eastern deer-forest of Scotland, is one the traveller will never 
forget. Neither must the gentler beauties of Glcnesk, with 
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its pendant birch-trees and the rich heather covering the hills 
like a carpet of purple silk, and the sweet Esk glittering in the 
sunlight, be unnoticed. 

Very different is the next great division of the county, 
I Strath Mohr ’ or the great valley, the part of which situated 
in Forfarshire is distinguished as ‘ the How of Angus.’ It is 
diversified by gentle eminences, fertile fields, plantations, vil¬ 
lages, and gentlemen’s seats. A chain of lakes still remains 
to attest the previous existence of more extensive waters 
in ancient times. In it are the beautiful villages of Kettins 
and Meiglc, traditionally connected with Gueiievra, Arthur’s 
frail queen; the ancient Cistercian Abbey of Cupar; the 
towns of Alyth and Ruthven; the picturesque and his¬ 
torical ‘ bonnie house of Airlie ;’ Glamis, ‘ the strength ’ of the 
ancient Maormors of Strathmore; Forfar, with its royal re¬ 
collections ; Oathlaw, the hill of doom of the Pictish kings; 
Brechin, ‘ the great city given to the Lord’ by Kenneth III., 
and Strikathrow, where that king is supposed to have been 
murdered by Fenella. 

Phe third region takes its name from the Sidlaw range, the 
hills which bound Strathmore on the S.E. as the Grampians 
do on the N.W. It is part of a continuous chain, with more 
or less interrui)tion, which runs from the hill of Kinnoull, near 
Perth, and terminates at the Redhead, a promontory near 
Arbroath. Here we have Strathbeg, or the ‘little strath,’ 
through which flows the Lunan; also the old fortalicjes of 
Guthrie and Redcastle—the first built in the fifteenth century 
by Sir David Guthrie, and still held by Guthries, while the 
latter, once a royal hunting seat, afterwards a residence of the 
great De Berkeleys of Inverkeillor, exhibits the ruins of a 
> massive square and battlementcd keep, overlooking the pretty 
bay of Lunan. 

The last is the maritime district to the S.E. of the former, 
from Gowryburn to the Northesk, thirty-seven miles in ex- 
• tent. Generally it is fiat, varied by a few round jutting hills, 
and with an extensive tract of ‘ links ’ or sandy downs. On the 
sea-shore one may trace very distinctly two well-marked lines of 
ancient coast, upheaved, one at the elevation of twenty, the other 
at that of forty-eight feet above the present sea-level. These old 
beaches, lying as they do with a good exposure, are especially 
productive. In this district of the county lie Inv^ergowrie, a 
seat of civilisation in the seventh century; Dundee; Broughty 
or Burgh-tay, evidencing by its name a Teutonic occupation; 
Monifieth, where there is documentary evidence of a Culdeau 
settlement; Carnoustie, near the battle-field of Camus Muir ; 
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Arbroath; Auchmithie, with its remarkable caves; Arbirlot, 
where we find evidence of old Scotic tenures; Faraell, the 
old palace of the bishops of Brechin; and Montrose. 

The geology of Forfar has been carefully studied, and we may 
be permitted to devote one or two pages to an accurate account 
of it. The county geologically divides itself into two portions, 
the highland and the lowland; the former consisting for the 
most part of metamorphic schists, and the latter of sandstone of 
the Devonian period. A line of porphyritic or trappean rocks 
extends along the S.E. flanks of the Grampians, separating 
the schistose rocks of the Highlands from the sandstones of 
the Lowlands. The general character of the rocks in the 
former is gneissose, although micacious schists are not un¬ 
common. Some of the higher mountains, as Mount Battock, 
are capped by granite. In Mount Blair, tlie prevailing rock 
is a white crystalline quartz. Immediately to tlie N.W. of the 
trappean outburst which divides these great sections, there is 
a considerable development of argillaceous and chloritic schists, 
with a band of clay-slate extending continuously across the 
island. These slates arc raised from tlicir natural beds, and 
in no case show the phenomena of cleavage so characteristic of 
the English slates. They probably belong to tlie Silurian 
epoch. A vein of lead, somewhat rich in silver, crosses the 
parish of Lochlec from E. to W., and some beds of crystalline 
limestone are also found there. 

The sandstones of the Lowlands run parallel to the Grampian 
range. After leaving the trappean outburst which separates 
them from the schists, these sandstone rocks dip at very high 
angles to the S.E. where they form a ridge of low interrupted 
hills, such as the two Catterthuns, the hills behind the Kirk 
of Fearn and those behind Kinordy, Passing these to the 
S.E. the high angle rapidly decreases, becoming horizontal, 
and the great synclinal line of these rocks is reached running 
parallel to these hills. Continuing to the S.E. the dip changes, 
assuming a S.W. direction, the angle of the dip seldom 
exceeding 25° to 30°. These rocks now again upheaved 
form another nearly parallel and also interrupted range, 
the hill of Stracathro, the Finhaven and Turin hills, and the 
east portion of the Sidlaws. Almost immediately to the 
S.E. of the line indicated by this range, an extensive and 
seemingly continuous trappean outburst, consisting for the 
most part of green stones, and sometimes of basalts, extends 
apparently from the sea-coast, immediately south of Montrose 
in a S.W. direction, through Rossie Muir near Friockheim 
and Letham, forming in its way the hill of Dumbarrow, 
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the Law of Dundee, and Balgay HLU, and at length touches 
the Carse of Tay near Invergowrie. To the S.E. of this line, 
which for’ms the great anticlinal line of Forfarshire, the sand¬ 
stones again iissume their original dip ; faults, however, occa¬ 
sioning upheavals of mc^re or less magnitude, occur, which may 
be traced from Broughty Ferry onwards in a !N.E. direction 
towards the Redhead. 

These sandstones come under two subdivisions: first, an 
immensely developed conglomerate; and, second, an overlying 
deep red coarse sandstone. 

1. Although the general character of the lower portions of 
the sandstones is that of an immense mass of conglomerates, 
yet this is by no means persistent, as, all through, there are 
intercalated beds of solid beaded and flaggy sandstones with 
intervening argillaceous and other shales, and, in many in¬ 
stances, the conglomerates pass entirely into sandstones and 
grauwaclvc grits. The matrix of the lower part of this con¬ 
glomerate is trappean, the upper silicious. It j)revails most in 
the north of the county. The rock well known as Arbroath 
pavement occ.uj)ies an intermediate position in this conglo¬ 
merate, where the indurated matrix passes into the softer sili¬ 
cious matrix. These flaggy beds found on both sides of the 
anticline arc the only fossiliferous portion of the Forfarshire 
rocks; and there is one bed in particular, in which remains, 
principally of fishes, are found in such profusion and preser¬ 
vation, that it may be named, ^ar excellence, the Forfarshire 
Fishbed. Varying from two to seven feet in thickness, semi-cal¬ 
careous in ctwnposition ; in colour, alternating between a creamy 
w'hite and a dirty brown, and accompanied by a peculiar bed 
of tough clay six or seven inches in thickness, which, when first 
dug into, emits a certain odour, the fossils discovered in it, be¬ 
side abundant but very indistinct algaic vegetables, are ‘ Parka 
^ decipiens,’ ‘ Campicaris forfarensis,’ ^ Pterygotus anglicus’ and 
^ punctatus,’ and some six or seven species of Eurypterus, dis- 

-covered by Mr. Powrie of Reswallic. Of fishes wc have ‘ Cephar 
^ laspis Lyelli,’ ‘ Acanthodcs Mitchelli,’ Climatius scutiger,’ 
^ Diplacanthus (?) gracilis.’ The fishes to which tlic spines 
named by Agassiz ‘ Climatius reticulatus,’ and ‘ Parexus in- 
‘ curvus,’ belong, and one or two others yet unnamed, nearly 
allied to the genus Climatius, are found. There are also frag¬ 
ments of a species of ‘ Pteraspis.’ 

2. The second division, consisting of deep red coarse and friable 
sandstones, in some cases having pebbles imbedded in them, is 
principally found in the valley of Strathmore. These occa¬ 
sionally ])ass into coarse silicious shales and marls, and some- 
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times into solid-bedded sandstones, fit for building ])urposes. ■ 
This division has as yet proved altogether unfossiliferous. 
These sandstones are occasionally intersected by* trap dykes 
of considerable extent, mostly ])orphyritIc. One or twp dykes 
of basalt, l)cautifully exhibiting its columnar structure, are ex¬ 
posed on the banks of the Tshi between Airlie and the Keekic 
Linn. Dykes (d‘ serpentine cross Kirriemuir and the north of 
the ])lantations of the Burn. A^eins of sulphate of barytes are 
found on the coast between the B-edliead and Whitness, and 
one of argentiferous lead has been worked in the ])arish of 
Glamis. 

AVhen the surface of these sandstones is imcovCTed by re¬ 
moving the su])erincuinbent boulder clay and drift gravels, 
those deeply indented striie which have attracted so much notice 
of late aufl been generally attributed to glacial agencies, arc 
found trendiuEc from N.W. to S.K. Besides these a verv in- 
tcresting formation may be observed about a mile X.E. of 
Arbroatli, consisting of a coarse conglomerate, with interca¬ 
lated beds of coarse marly sandstones overlying the older rocks, 
to which it is not conformable. This formation, composed 
mostly of tlie debris of the older rocks havirio; snhimjiular 
fragments of these imbedded in a highly calcareous matrix,— 
ill this respect very unlike the older conglomerates, in -which 
the ])ebl)lcs arc all much waterwom, and the matrix siliidons,— 
contains no organic remains to indicate its epoch; hut from 
the analogy of’other parts of Scotland it seems higlily ])robable 
that it is the remains of the highest division of tlie ujiper 
old red sandstone, which may at one period have extended all 
along the coast, hut whicli, by denudation imd other agencies, 
may have been removed with the exception of these fragmentary 
[ihcnomcna. 

When we come to the ]ieriod of the habitation of man, we 
find much to interest us. lt*is true that the rocking stones 
at Gilfumman in Glencsk and on the hill of Kirriemuir are 
gone, but of wliat have hitherto been called Dniidical remains* 
there is, among others, the well-formed circle of Ciilmyllie in 
Glenesk, and the more remarkable one of Kingennie near tlie 
Laws, where, on the crest of a low hill, there is a circle wltli 
large l)loc;ks outside and smaller ones within, the diameter being 
sixty feet. There is an entrance at the east, and many large 
stones, formerly part of it, have rolled or been thrown into the 
dell below. Tradition calls this St. Bride’s King, a dedication 
suggesting an after-consecration in the time of the predomi¬ 
nance of the Scoto-Irish Church in Scotland, in which there 
was a great and special devotion to St. Bridget of Kildare, 
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, who in some of the oldest extant documents is called the Mary 
of Ireland. 

The earliest of all human habitations which have been found 
are tlie underground Weem or Piets’ house at Caimeonan 
and the still more curious one at Airlie, sixty-seven feet in 
length. A beehive-shaped apartment opens into the winding 
chambers of the first, and a cluster of stone coffins was found 
in the vicinity. The Airlie Weem, in spite of its great 
length, is covered by only seventeen separate stone flags, some 
of which cannot be less than four or five tons in weight. 
Situated upon the highest point of the district, they suggest 
tlic intdtesting question what mechanical appliances had their 
builders for raising these immense boulders from the low 
country and from the deep beds of the rivers? It seems 
hardly credible that such mere burrows should ever have been 
intended for permanent dwelling places, yet, not to mention 
the certain existence of fireplaces in tliem, it is difficult to 
assign any other purpose for them. Others exist throughout 
the county. 

Proceeding from the simplest of all architectural ideas, pro¬ 
tection from weather and wild animals, to the secondary stage, 
protection from mankind, we find various fortalices of the 
very earliest civilisation. The upbursts of trap rock through 
the red sandstone have afforded many fitting elevations which 
have been crowned with the rudest forms of castramentation, 
such as the White and Brown Catterthun, drawn and described 
in General Boy’s ‘ Military Antiquities,’! the Law of Dundee, 
the hiU of Turin, Denoon, Dunbarrow, and perhaps Dunnichen. 
Then there is the very noteworthy vitrified fort of Finhaven X 
commanding the passage of the South Esk; and, above all, the 
remarkable works at the Laws, on the property of James Neish, 
Esq., where, on a summit 400 feet above the sea, commanding 
a glorious prospect, a series of iralls and ramparts, segments of 
not entirely concentric circles, as well as a circular floor paved 
with flagstones and exhibiting inner groovings where a door 
lias worked upon its hinges, have been exposed by the energy 
and antiquarian zeal of the present owner. Here have been 
found shells, axes, bones, iron implements in very large pro¬ 
portion, a bronze annlet, an enameUed pin, charred wheat and 


* Vide Proceed. Scot. Antiq. Soc., vol. iii. part iii. p. 465; also 
vol. iv. part, ii., where plans of the work are given. 

t The Military Antiquities of the Romans in North Britain. By 
the late W. Roy, 8fc. London ; 1792, fol. plates 47 and 48. 
t See Transactions of Royal Society, vol. ii. part ii. p. 2 27. 
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barley, and manifest traces of extensive vitrifaction. Formerly 
this place was used as a quarry, and much has been irre¬ 
trievably destroyed, but enough remains to make it one of the 
most curious monuments of antiquity on the east of Scotland.* 

Hitherto no regular crannoges have been found, though the 
great i)lain of Strathmore, which was evidently at one time 
more extensively lake and marsh, is a very probable locality 
where they may yet be discovered. An artificial island of 
stones is to be seen under the surface of the Loch of Rescobie, 
and a ramj)art of stones and oak piles still protects St. Mar¬ 
garet’s Inch, from the waves of the Loch of Forfar. Roman 
antiqtxities are represented by the camps at Kirkbuddo, Bat- 
tledykes, and Keithock, all of which are supposed by Roy to 
have been connected with Agncola’s military occin>ation of 
the North. 

But Angus is the special s^t of those sculptured and incised 
stones, which, although by local tradition assigned to the Danes, 
seem, from the similarity of their ornamentation to that of 
the Irish crosses and manuscripts, to be the work of some tribe 
of Celtic descent, such as we know to have occupied Scotland 
at a remote period. Some of them have been sup])osed to be 
referable to heathen times, and, according to the wise policy of 
the early missionaries, to have been adapted to Christian wor¬ 
ship. Almost all the symbols are unintelligible, and speculation 
has far outrun facts in the conclusions it has sought to arrive 
at; but judging from the appearance alone, we may perhaps 
distinguish three probable periods: first, stones on which there 
is nothing but the obscure symbolsf, and it is to be observed 
that the order always varies; secondly, those on which the 
symbols exist, but with a cross or an open book, illustrating 
the christianisation of the old object of heathen veneration,— 
just as at this day, outside the town of Dol in Brittany, there 
stands a menhir about fourteen feet high surmounted by a 
rude wooden cross, round which the corn is crushed by the 
knees and feet of the votaries, who still frequent the spot fqf 
purposes of devotion %; lastly, there are the stones on which 

* See Eeference Notes to plans and views of Ancient Remains 
on the summit of the Laws, Forfarshire. By James Neish, of the 
Laws, Esq. Edin.: 1862. 

■j’ It is the opinion of some of the most careful antiquaries that 
the figures engraved on the stones are not symbols at all, but merely 
objects of common use, used by the deceased ; just as in some cases 
the actual articles were often buried with him. 

i ‘ As a matter of fact, it is far easier to change a form of religion 
than to extirpate a faith. The first, indeed, is no easy matter, as 
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tlic cross is llie main feature of the design, the still preserved 
symbols being quite subordinated to it. 

Of the first period we have the stones of'Dunnichen and 
Bruceton marked with something like a rude horseshoe. 
Others of the same period are to be seen at Ballutheron and 
Strathmartiu. Of the second epoch is that of Arbirlot, where 
a tough blue whinstone has been marked with two crosses, two 
open books, and a ring; while of the thii'd asra there arc the 
stately crosses of St. Vigean’s, Aberlemno, and Cossins. 

The first monument in the county, of the date ol“ which we 
have any certainty, is the round tower of the Cathedral Church 
of Brechin. Though described by Bather Augustin Hay as 
‘ a small steeple not unlike the monument in Fish Street Hill 
‘ in London,’ it is the exact counterpart of the Irish towers, and 
therefore specially curious as illustrating in stone and lime 
the identity of the churches of Alba and Erinn at the time of 
its erection. It is the only complete structure of the kind in 
Scotland, that at Aberncthy in Fife, and that at Eglesey in 
Orkney, if this latter be really of the same type, being incom¬ 
plete. It was probably erected not .long after a.d. 990, when 
Kenneth Macalpine founded the Church of Brechin. 

‘ We have charter evidence of a college of Culdces at Brechin, 
existing before, and remaining for some time after, the creation of 

those students of history know who are acquainted with the tena¬ 
city with which a large proportion of the English nation clung to 
the Church of Rome, long after the State had declared for the 
Reformation. But to change the faith of a whole nation in block 
and bulk on the instant was a thing contrary to the ordinary work¬ 
ing of Providence, and unknown even in the days of the working 
of miracles, though the days of miracles had long ceased when 
Rome advanced against the North. Then it was more politic to 
raise a cross in the grove where the sacred Tree had once stood, 
and to point to the sacred emblem which had supplanted the old 
object of national adoration, when the populace came at certain 
times with songs and dances to perform their heathen rites. Near 
the cross soon rose a church, and both were girt by a cemetery, the 
soil of which was doubly sacred as a heathen fane and a Christian 
sanctuary, and where alone the bodies of the faithful could rest in 
peace. ... So also the worship of wells and springs was Chris¬ 
tianised when it was found impossible to prevent it. E. g. at Wal- 
singham tliere was a wishing well.’ {Dasent, Norse Ballads, introd. 
p. xli.) See also a remarkable passage in Todd’s ‘Life of St. Patrick,’ 
p. 500. ‘ On three stones, “ quas gentilitas ibi in memoriam aliquorurn 
“ facinorum vel gentilitium rituum posuit,” St. Patrick inscribed 
‘the name of Christ in three different languages : on the one Jesus, 
* on another Soter, on the third Salvator.’ 
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the episcopal see. There is proof, indeed, that upon its erection, 
the old Culdce convent and its prior (submitting it maybe to stricter 
rules of discipline) became, as perhaps in other places, the electoral 
chapter of the new bishopric. But the head of the Culdee con¬ 
vent, the Abbot of Brechin, had already become secularized, and 
had appropriated to himself, and transmitted to his family, the terri¬ 
tories which his predecessors had administered for the Church. . . . 
In the time of William the Lion, the office of abbot had given a 
sort of surname to the family, and they still kept up this connexion 
with the Culdces, for Maelbride, the prior, witnesses to the abbot’s 
grant to Arbroath, and another prior, Bricius, has precedence in a 
bishop’s charter over Abbot Donevald, now regarded as only a 
layman.’*' 

This singular condition of things is illustrated by what we 
learn from the history of Ireland, in the abbeys of wliich 
there seems to have existed ‘a twofold line of succession, 
‘ the ecclesiastical and the Iky progmies^ both connected in 
‘ blood with the original founder or donor of the lands ; tliose 
‘ of the lay line succeeding each other in hereditary descent 
‘ from father to son.’ t 

That Forfar, the county town, was a very ancient place there 
can be no doubt, but no architectural or documentary evidence 
of its existence occurs till the time of Malcolm the Maiden. 
It was a favourite residence of the Scots kings in the thir¬ 
teenth century, and there is evidence that the art of horticul¬ 
ture Avas practised there in the reign of the last Alexander. 
The accounts rendered by the two Montealts, ancient lords of 
V earn and sheriffs of the county, furnish some notices of 
these matters. The year's wage of the gardener at Forfar 
Avas live marks, while he of Menmuir had but one. The ex¬ 
penses of the king’s horses and falcons are minutely detailed, 
and even the charge for seven puppies Avith their mother still 
remahis to prove the accuracy of their stewardship. In 1264 
the return of the king’s stock is 24 coavs from Forfar, and 
13^ from Glamis, exclusive of an arrear of 21, making a total 
of 58^ cows.I We presume that half a cow stands for a heifei- 

The reign of Alexander 1II. is tlie ‘ rotas aurea ’ of modern 
Scottish antiquaries. They appeal to the roads and stone 
bridges of that period, and to the other improvements that Avere 
suspended in the long period of war and bloodshed Avhioli fol¬ 
lowed upon the disputed succession to the crown. Still much 
Avas done in the reigns of David I., Malcolm the Maiden, and 

* Kegistrum Episcopates Brechinensis, preface, p. v. 

f Todd’s Life of St. Patrick, introd. p. 154. 

J Chamberlain’s Rolls apud Jervise. 
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William the Lion. To the time of the first of these monarchs 
we must attribute the foundation of the House, of Austin Canons 
at Restennet, on the site of an earlier church said to have been 
built in the seventh century by St. Bonifacius, a missionary 
from Rome. It was made a cell of Jedburgh Abbey by his 
successor Malcolm, and one of its charters granted by David 
II. supplies the only historical and documentary evidence that 
King Robert Bruce had another son called John, the King 
stating that he had special regard for the priory, because the 
bones of his brother-german John rest there. 

Much also was accomplished in, the long reign of William 
the Lion. To his epoch we must refer the first authentic notice 
of the Borough of Montrose, which, until recently, has always 
been the second town in Angus, in point of population and 
wealth. An inquest made with reference to the succession 
of the heritable gate-keeper of the castle—a valuable and 
curious document—shows that a castle also existed here in 
King William’s time. Here Alan the Durward founded an 
hospital, the revenues of which were subsequently augmented 
by Abbot Banter of Cambus Kenneth—a scion of the old race 
of Newmanswalls. And here it was that Erskine of Dun, the 
future superintendent of Angus, while yet a youth, along with 
his friends and retainers, delighted to make nocturnal raids 
upon the magistrates and lieges, which were brought to a close 
by the murder of a young priest in the bell-tower, for which 
Erskine granted, as was the fashion of the times, a bond of 
assythment in favour of the parents of the slaughtered man 
—an incident which may possibly have had something to do 
with the change which eventually took place in Erskine’s re¬ 
ligious opinions and conduct in life. 

King William founded the great Benedictine Abbey of 
Arbroath, of the Tyronensian reform, under the dedication of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. Why a king so hostile to the 
sacerdotal spirit in his own country should have placed his 
greatest ecclesiastical foundation under the patronage of a 
saint whose popularity was the very symbol of the guelphism 
of the twelfth century, and who as such retained his hold so 
strongly in England that Henry VIII. by statute erased his 
name from the Church Kalendar, and solemnly tried him as a 
traitor to the rights of the crown, is one of those things which 
we cannot easily account for. Was it political, as a make¬ 
weight against his own Erastian aggressions ? was it super¬ 
stition, as we know that he invoked St. Thomas when led 
captive to Richmond in Yorkshire ? or was it the recol¬ 
lection of an old friendship, when Becket was a layman, or 
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only an example of the abiding effect of commanding genius ? 
The Abbey of Arbroath was by far the richest endowment 
beyond the Forth. It was toll-free, custom-free, and held 
its extensive lands ‘ in free regality,’ that is with sovereign 
power over its vassals, and the unlimited emoluments of 
feudal jurisdiction,—powers which survived the Reformation. 
The ‘ bailiary of regality ’ became virtually hereditary in the 
family of Airlie.*" The best of the shire and of the neigh¬ 
bouring districts thought it no degradation to hold their lands 
as tenants of the Great Abbey, doing homage in the usual 
form to the Justiciar of the Regality. Some of these vassals 
gave agricultural service, harvest , labour and carriage of com, 
&c.; but military service exempted from prajdial service, and 
when a vassal was bound to follow the Abbot, either under the 
proper standard of the convent, or under the Brochbcnnach, 
the holy banner of St. Columba, he was free from the common 
duties owing to the Superior.f The histfry of the possession 
of the Brechbennach, which went with the lands of Forglen, 
and was in the custody of the Monymusks, Frasers and Urrys, 
and lastly in that of the great family of Irvine of Drum, has 
been worked out from 1204 to 1494, when it is lost sight of for 
ever. I 

Of the only other largo town in Forfarshire, Dundee, though 
probably a place of importance before that time, we have no 
authentic notice till the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
A romantic legend quoted by Fuller from Boece, relates 
how Earl David of Huntingdon, brother of William the 
Lion, after that he ‘ was by a tempest cast into Egypt, taken 
‘ captive by the Turks, bought by a Venetian, brought to 
‘ Constantinople, there known and redeemed by an English 
‘ merchant, and at last safely arrived at Alectum in Scotland,’ 
founded and endowed a church there, which he dedicated to 
St. Mary the Virgin; but, mth the exception of the actual 
grant of the Church to the Abbey of Balmerino about A. D. 
1200, it is not till the wars of the Independence that much fe 
known of the real history of the town. 

Forfarshire was the theatre of many of the incidents of the 
great war of Independence. In 1291 the castles of Dundee and 

* The Ogilvys of Airlie were also hereditary baillies of the 
abbey of Cupar and of the church of Brechin. In the charter chest 
at Cortachy there are some curious papers connected Avith these 
Heritable Bailliaries, an office somewhat analogous to that Of the 
Vidame in France. 

t Registrum Nigrum de Aberbrothoc. Edin.: 1856, pref. p. xvii. 

% See Reeves’ Adamnara’s Life of Columba, note, p. 322. 
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ITorfar were yielded up to King Edward by Umpbraville, Earl 
of Angus, on receiving a formail letter of indemnity, and were 
entrusted to Brian Fitzalan. Dundee is the scene of the 
a})ocryphal story of William Wallace slaying the son of the 
English governor. It was, however, certainly taken and re¬ 
taken in these wars; and it was in the church of the Minorites 
there, that eventually the National Council of bishops, abbots, 
]iriors, and the rest of the clergy met, and- declared Robert 
Bruce both the true heir of the crowui, and advanced to it by 
the authority of the people—a remarkable recognition of their 
rights at so early a period, but not to be wondered at when we 
recollect the philosophical theories of government put forth by 
the schoolmen, as well as the remarkable communistic ele¬ 
ments that leavened the Franciscan Order.* 

The journal of the English king’s progress northward is 
still extant. He made the; castle of Montrose (the very site of 
which is now someiHiat doubtful), his head-q[uarters during his 
stay in Angus; and a number of the burgesses of Montrose, 
whose names show a strange mixture of the Anglo-French, 
Saxon, and Scoto-Celt, swore allegiance to King Edward there, 
as did many local barons and others. He was at Arbroath f>n 
.July 5. At Brechin on the 6th. Again at Arbroath on the 
7th, on which occasion Abbot Henrf, the whole convent, and 
four knights jiaid homage to him. At Brechin on the 10th of 
July 129G, John Balliol surrendered the Scottish crown and 
kingdom into the hands of Edward; but a little later the 
Scottish parliament forced him to renounce his allegiance to the 
English king, and tf) refuse to ap])ear in his courts on ac.count 
of the injinies inflicted by him on Scotland. That renuncia¬ 
tion -was conveyed by Abbot Henry to Edward, to his intense 
wrath. The reception of the ambassadors is graphically de¬ 
scribed by Wynton;— 

* Quhon he to Lwndyn cumyn wes, 

* To the Kyng intil presens 

Of hys gret cownsal wyth reverons, 

Ilys charge he delyveryd thare. 

The Kyng than made hym this awnsware: 

“A/ ce folfelun, tel foly fettis.^' 

In Frawnkis quhen this he had sayd thare, 

In Frawnkis he sayd yhit forthirmare, 

“ SHI ne voit venir a nos, nos vendrun a b/’’ ’ 

On tlie eventual success of Robert Bruce, he made Bernard 


* E.g. Thomas Aquinas, Secunda Secundas, Qu. civ. art. 5 Cone., 
and Liber de Regimine Principum, vol. xix. cd. Venet. 1787, p. 487. 
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de Linton, Abbot of Arbroath, his chancellor. Bernard was 
sent as ambassador to Norway, and celebrated the Battle of 
Bannockburn in a Latin poem, fragments of which still exist. 
Several councils and parliaments were held during the reign 
of Abbot Bernai’d at Arbroath. 

To tbosc wlio estimate the greatness of a nation by its mate¬ 
rial resources only, the results of the assertion of Scottish 
lnde})endence by the success of Bruce are simply deplorable. 
The drain upon the powers of the country was never entirely 
repaired. Those who in modem history are acquainted with 
the exhaustion of Germany for more than a century after the 
Peace of Westphalia, can fonn some idea oi‘ what must have 
taken jdace in Scotland in a ruder and poorer age. Not only 
was there retrogression in commerce and manufactures, but 
the very cultivation of the soil went back and suffered from 
want of capital and labour. The neighbour}iot)d of ‘ their 
‘ ancient enemy ’ was a constant source of alarm ; and even when 
Avar was not actually declared, there was the constant ex- 
]Aectation of it at any time. Add to this tha,t the throne of 
the Bruces and early Stuarts was never a strong one. The 
greater barons Avorc at all times formidable rivals of the Crown, 
and the history of llie different families is a chequered ])icture 
of iusnrrcctions and private fends, of treason and ()])pression, 
redeemed here and there AAuth such noble deeds as 8cott lias 
loved to commemorate. The Highlanders never paid any alle¬ 
giance to the CroAvn, save as far as it accorded with the ivill of 
their chiefs. The antagonism to England made Scotland tlie 
constant theatre of French intrigue, and even the Church noto¬ 
riously failed in ils mission of civilisation. The succession of 
English jirclatcs who had illustrated the Church of Scotland in 
the preceding centuries had entirely ceased. Comparatively 
better economy made it the only rich institution of the country, 
and therefore cxpvised it not only to periodical attempts at 
spoliation from the hungry gentilldtro, but to the degradation of 
hccoming a gigantic job. Boys were put into beueiices; jilu- 
ralities Averc multiplied; the bishops became great Slate officers; 
and the f{uindation was laid for that corruption, the reaction 
from Avhich made the Scottish lleformation what it actually 
became. 

The effect of such a condition of things in a country in 
the geographical position of Angus ivas Avhat miglit be ex- 
])ected. With the cxcejition that it Avas the high road to the 
North, and so the scene of the transit of vai’ious expeditions, it 
lay too much out of the circle of the feeble civilisation of the 
times to afford many subjects of interest to the. historian at 
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this epoch, tndeed, its great celebrity at this time was de¬ 
rived from its matchless hunting grounds. It is strange that a 
country so near the Lothians and Fife^ and possessing such a 
rich soil, should have so long been looked upon as a great 
game-preserve. Not to mention the sculptured stones, which 
are covered with hunting desi^s and figures of wild animals, 
Forfar and Redcastle are mentioned as hunting seats of royalty. 
The kings had their forests of Kingennie, Drimmie, and Mon- 
trcuthmont, while the Lindsays ha^ theirs of Platine, near 
Finhaven. The remains of deer are constantly found in the 
marl-pits near Forfar. Perhaps Strathmore was too near the 
Highlands to be safely cultivate, while, on the other hand, its 
fine soil drew game to it for the sake of grazing and shelter. 

Its history then at this period, so far as concerns the general 
progress ^f the country, is almost a blank, though Dundee was 
taken by the. troops of Richard II., and distinguished itself 
under Wood in the infant naval warfare of the fifteenth century. 
Alexander, Earl of Crawford, rated at 1,000 marks; William, 
Earl of Angus, at 500 ; and John Lyon, of Glamis, were the 
Angus barons tVIio were hostages for James I. in 1423. The 
chief events are the battles of Harlaw (where the men of the 
braes of Angus, Celts though probably they were, took the side 
of civilisation against Donald of the Isles), of Brechin, Glasclune, 
and Arbroath. With the tale of the first of these ^onsets’ 
every reader of Scottish Ballad poetry is familiar: the second, it 
need hardly be said, resulted in the defeat of the Douglas and 
Lindsay party by Huntly, on behalf of the king; and the 
celebrated Prior of St. Serfs tells in a few pithy lines of ‘ the 
‘ duleful Dawerkof Glasclune;’ while the last, of these battles 
is best described by the graceful pen of the lineal descendant of 
one of the combatants. 

‘ The Benedictines of the abbey of Aberbrothock or Arbroath 
had, it seems, appointed Alexander, Master of Crawford, their chief 
justiciar or supreme judge in civil affairs, through their regality. 
But with his huge train of followers he became chargeable to the 
monastery, and otherwise, as an historian of the Lindsays expresses 
it, “ uneasy to the convent, so that the chapter formally deposed him 
** and appointed Alexander of Inverquharitie to succeed him in his 
“ office.” The Master, however, showed no intention of surrender¬ 
ing it, but took forcible possession of the town and abbey. The 
rivals, therefore, assembled their friends and followers to decide the 
question by the sword. Douglas sent one hundred Clydesdale men 
to the aid of the master, and the Hamiltons also assisted them with 
some foapes. Tho Ogilvies found an unexpected auxiliary in Sir 
Alexander Seyton, the powerful lord of Gordon, afterwards Earl of 
Huntly, who arriving at Inverquharitie on his road to Strathbogie, 
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the night before the battle, was obliged, by a rude law of ancient 
Scottisii hospitality, to own his host’s quarrel and take the field with 
him. Many other barons, either for love or hatred, espoused the 
Ogilvies’ cause, and the united forces marched for Arbroath on Sun¬ 
day the 13th of January, 1445-6, with the intention of taking the 
town, but found the Lindsays, in great force, drawn up in battle- 
array before the gates. 

‘ It must have been a beautiful sight! The two armies were 
composed of the bravest knights and gentlemen of the north-east of 
Scotland; steeds were prancing, broadswords gleaming, and banners 
waving in the evening breeze. The word was given, and that gallant 
scene was about to be changed to one of blood and carnage, when, as 
they were at the very point of closing, the old Earl of Crawford on 
his panting charger rushed between them. He had heard at Dundee 
of the approaching conflict, and galloped to Arbroath in hopes of 
arriving in time to prevent bloodshed between his own clan and 
those who had till then been our friends—nay, his own wife was an 
Ogilvio. But before he could be heard (though his son drew bridle 
in deference to his presence), ho was encountered by one of tho 
enemy who knew him not, and, darting his spear through his mouth 
and nock, mortally wounded him. 

‘ Furious at the sight, the Lindsays rushed to the charge, and a 
des})erate conflict ensued, which ended in the total defeat of the 
Ogilvies and their allies, who left more than five hundred dead upon 
the field of battle, while the loss of the victors did not exceed one 
hundred. Sir John Oliphant of Abordalgy, Sir John Forbes of 
Pitsligo, Sir Alex. Barclay of Grandtully, Maxwell of Tellein, 
Garden of Boroughfield, and David of Aberkerdcech were killed on 
the enemy’s side. The Lord of Gordon and “ Wat Ogilby,” brother of 
Inverquharitie, escaped by flight. Inverquharitie himself was taken 
prisoner and carried to the Castle of Finhaven, where he died of his 
wounds and grief at his defeat — unless, indeed, a darker storj", 
credited at the time, be correct—that the Countess Margery, his 
cousin-german, in tho agony of finding that her husband was 
wounded to death, rushed to his chamber and smothered him with a 
doAvn pillow. Earl David died after a week of lingering torture, 
and his body lay for four days unburied ; since in the awful words 
of a contemporary chronicler, “ No man durst earth him,” till Bishop 
Kennedy sent the prior of St. Andrews to take off the excommuni¬ 
cation and pronounce forgiveness over the dust of his enemy. It did 
not escape notice that the battle of Arbroath, where Crawford re¬ 
ceived his death-wound, was fought pn that day twclvemontli that 
he ravaged “ St. Andrew’s land ” in Fife. And remembering the 
stormy and lawless life of our ancestor, we should rejoice with the 
old chronicler, that “ho died in one guid action, labourand to put 
“ Christian men to peace, albeit he was very insolent all the rest of 
“ his lifetime.” ’ {Lord Lindsay's Lives of the Lindsays, London: 
1849, vol. i. p. 128.) 

The scene of feudal violence here described sujrgfests the 
necessity of giving some account of the lords of the soil of 
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Angus. The history of no county in Scotland is complete 
without some notice of that turbulent nobihty who act so im¬ 
portant a part in its history. Passing by the almost mythical 
Maonnors, Dubican, the son of Indrectaig, with his son Mael- 
bride, and Cunecht, father of Fenella, the wife of Maelpeter 
or Malprender, Maormor of Iklearns, wc find documentary 
proof in the papei;S of Arbroath of five generations of the 
great Earls of Angus,—Oillebride, Gilchrist, Duncan, Malcolm, 
and Maud, Countess in her oAvn right. In the same chartulary 
we find Barclays or De Berkeley, Balliols, Lundyn the 
Durward, Malherbs of Bossy, Pitzbernards, Dc Montibrds, 
Fitzthancards, St. Michaels, De Frivils, all Normans, contem¬ 
poraneous with the great Celtic earls. There is an account <jf 
a perambulation of a certain estate in the presence of the 
Bishop of* Aberdeen and the Earl of Stratlicrn, by a jury ol' 
Celtic gentlemen, Angus Macduncan, Malbry dc Mallod, Duf 
Scolok or hereditary schoolmaster of Fetteresso, Munroc, 
Malmuir Macgillemchael, Gilchrist Macfadwoelt, and Ch)rmag 
of Nig, and t)ther good men of our Eord the King,—a curious 
contrast to the list of burgesses in the to^vns of INorinan, 
Saxon, and I'eutonic names and lineage. 

The lay abbots of Brechin assumed their title as a sort of 
surname, and granted away to more recent religious founda¬ 
tions part of their lands. It is remarkable how many N onnaii 
and foreign proprietors settled in Angus, and how coin})letcly 
they have disappeared. In addition to those already mentioned, 
there were Levels, Mowbrays, De Valoniis, and De Boscos. 
These have all vanished. The Douglas’ and the Maules of 
Panmure are in the female line. The Grays remain. One 
family alone represents the greatest ol‘ all the names, tliat oi‘ 
Crawford Lindsay. The Fothcringhams of Powrie, ])robably 
connected with the great English Giffords, and the Lyons are 
foreigners. On the other hand, the Ogilvies are one of the 
most illustrious purely Celtic families out of the Highlands. 
The Guthries, the Camegys (landowners in the county as De 
llalinhards since 1250), the Dcuchars, the Ochtcrlonys arc 
probably Celts. So perhaps are the Duncans of Lundic, now 
of Camperdown, though immediately descending from ‘tine 
‘ Duncan, a merchant’s son in Dundee.’* Many of the ancicnl 
baronial names, such as Durward, Mouatt (Montealt) Fenton, 
Arratt, and Auchenleck, are now found among the middle and 
lower classes. 

The list of the barons who swore fealty to Edward 1. in 
Ochterlony’s Monograph, ad locum. 
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1291-6 supplies us with an accurate record of the nobles of 
Anfjus. Maule of Panmure, Umphra-vdlle of Angus, Jjeighton 
of Itsan, Fenton oi'Backie, Betune of Ethiebetune, (fraham of 
Montrose, Arratt. of Arratt, Ann and of Melgund, Cramond 
of Aldbar, and Eddrochat, Glenesk of Glcnesk, Montealt of 
Feme, Auclienlcck of Auchenlcck, Ogilvy of Ogilvy, Fcthie 
of Fcthie, Oughterlony of Ougliterlony, Kamsay of Aucht^r- 
liouse, and Wishart of Logic Wishart, arc among the most 
important names that occur. 

In the latter j)art of the fifteenth century a change for 
the better began to exhibit itself in Scotland, dames III., 
the least understood of her monarchs, made vigorous attempts 
to civilise liis people by breaking down the power of the 
nobility, and by developing a middle class. He ]>erished with 
his work undone. His greater successor reaped the fruit of his 
labours, and Scotland enjoyed a period of tranquillity, during^ 
whic-li the boroughs began to acquire increasing importance, 
the laws of the country improved, and commerce was f'ostcrcd. 
A naval force was created, and an impulse given to learning 
by the establishment of the universities. Forfarshire profited 
by the temporary j)rosj)erity. The shore dues at Montrose 
were ceded to the magistrates by dames IV. At Brechin an 
octroi, or custom on all sorts of goods brought into the town, was 
granted in 1488 by dames III. Arbroath, still in the power 
of the Abbot, contributes only forty shillings to the modified 
burgli tax in 1483. At Dundee, in 1491, w'e find the first germ 
of a shipping company, the Marie of Dundee being owned by 
more than one individual; while a ‘ Natio Angusiana’ Avas es¬ 
tablished in the Universities of St. Andrews and Aberdeen, in 
imitation of the ancient customs of Paris and Bologna. 

This condition of things led on in due time to the Reformation. 
Its [)o]itical and economic results have hardly had justice done 
to them, uol the least*important item in which was the vast 
transfer of real property. The nobles got the churehlands, and 
of* these there were plenty in Angus. Besides Arbroath, therg 
were Blackfriars at Montrose and Dundee; Conventuals, 
Clarcsses, and Redfriars in the latter towm ; Eedfnars or Trini¬ 
tarians at Brechin; Canons Regular at Resteimet, and Cis¬ 
tercians at Cupar. All these were at once secularised, and the 
^rasping nobility, either by direct grant from the Cbown, or by 
leases granted by some supple relative holding the nominal 
ecclesiastical dignity, possessed themseltes of the lands which 
the piety or su[>crstition of tlieir predecessors had bestowed 
upon tlie Church. The Earl of Argyle procured his kinsman, 
Alexander Campbell, while yet ‘at the scquilles (schools) at 
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‘ Paris,’ to be appointed to the bishopric with express power 
‘ of giving and disposing all the benefices which previously 
‘ were in the bishops’ gift.’ His relative, Donald, Abbot of 
Cupar, bestowed an estate out of the Abbey lands upon each 
of his five bastard sons, and the remaining property was granted 
by the king first to Leonard Leslie, of the House of Rothes, 
and two years after his death to one of the Elphinstones. Res- 
tennet was given to the widow of Lord Hume, and then to 
the Erskines of Kelly. Hamilton, Douglas, and Stuart suc¬ 
cessively possessed themselves of Arbroath, till, by purchase 
from the Earl of Dysart, it passed into the hands of Patrick 
Maulc, of Panmure, gentleman of the bedchamber to James VI. 
The property of the friaries in the towns, which of course was 
much less valuable, was generally seized for municipal and 
other purposes. 

In the towns the Reformation was adopted on theological 
^grounds. Edward, speaking of Dundee, says, ‘ So reinark- 
‘ able were the people of this place for their adherence to true 
‘ religion, that at the Reformation it was honoure<l Avith the 
‘ aj)pellation of a second Greneva.’ But in the country dis¬ 
tricts it took a very mild form. In the General Assembly of 
1562, a complaint against the eminent John Erskine of Dun, 
the superintendent of Angus, related to the many pojnsh 
priests admitted to be readers of kirk wdthin his diocese, and 
in 1607 the Synod of Angus and Meams w'as the only Synod 
in Scotland which accepted the appointment of a ‘ Constant 
‘ Moderator,’ in obedience to a clause inserted by the King in 
an Act of Convention held at Linlithgow during the ])revious 
year. As a consequence, when tlie regular hierarchy was re¬ 
stored, it was implicitly submitted to, till the disturbances 
about the introduction of the English Service book of' King 
Charles convulsed the country; on which occasion Dr. Walter 
Whitford, the bishop, is said to have r^d prayers in the Ca¬ 
thedral oi Brechin, with a pair of pistols on the desk beside 
him. 

James VI. held many assemblies in Montrose and Dundee, 
and gratified another of his predominant tastes by hunting in 
the forest of Montreuthmont. On this occasion he Avas the 
guest of Camegy of Southesk; and in Adamson’s ‘ Muses’ 
‘ Welcome,’ imprinted at Edinburgh, 1618, there are some 
curious addresses presented to him, in which much notice is 
taken of the sports *‘of the county, to which reference has 
already been made:— 

* Stay then (dread Lcige), O stay with us awhile, 

With pleasing sports the posting tinfe begylc ; 
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Tl)y fynest liawks and fleetest hounds shall findo 
Of fowls and beasts, a pray of everie kynd. 

For morning both and evenyng flight, each day 
Each hawk thou hast, shall have her proper pray: 

Each fowl that flies shall meit thee in thy way, 

And in their sorts shall Ave CcBsar say.’ 

A little j)i(‘.ture of the relations between James and the En¬ 
glish succession occurs in a contemporary notice of this very 
\isit, published by the Camden Society :— 

‘The king rcmaynes still in these partes, feasted up and down the 
contrey, and very kindly caryenge me with him, and playenge at 
mawo against Mr. Lipton and me. At his bein" at Kynnardo he 
was well entcrtayned and welcomed, when in drinke the larde of the 
house thought he should have pleased the king by drinkinge to the 
joynenge of these two kingdomes in one, and soono, and sayinge 
that he had forty muskets ready for the kinge’s service to that 
use: which the king saide was a fault in him to wish soone, or by 
force, and protested that he wished no haste but God’s tyme in it, 
and her majestie's dayes to be long and happie.’ * 

One of the evils of the intestine commotions in Scotland was 
the check which they gave to polite letters. In the debtor 
and creditor account of the Reformation, there is one item 
that has never been sufficiently estimated, and that is the 
expatriation of ripe scholars, who withdrew themselves from 
a contest in which their presence was of no use. Admirable 
Crighton is said by Aldus Manutius to have gone abroad ‘ ob 
‘ Catholiae fidei ardorem; ’ and Dempster, who was styled a 
‘ speaking library,’ and who first revived the study of Etrurian 
antiquities, passed a great portion of his life in France and 
Italy. From the county of Angus, we find among the most 
distinguished exiles Bontonius—one of the Woods or De 
Bosco’s of Bonnytown, and another foreign professor, Scrimzer, 
by his name evidently a cadet of the powerful family of the 
Scrymgeours of Dudhope, since 1317 Constables of Dundee. 

Matters improved in James VI.’s time, who, by the way,' 
had 'Sir Peter Young, the son of a Dundee burgess, as his peda¬ 
gogue in association mth George Buchanan. The volume of 
Latin poetry, styled ‘ Deliciae Poetarum Scotorum,’t collected 
by Arthur Johnston, and published with the imprimatur of 
Archbishop Spottiswoode, is very creditable as a whole to the 
scholarshij) of the country; and in it we find poems by Dr. 

* Correspondence of King James VI. of Scotland with Sir Robert 
Cecil and others, edited by John Bruce, printed for the Camden 
Society, 1861, prof. p. 47. 

t Amsterdam, 1636. 
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Kinloclj and J^ctcr Goldman of Dundee, among whose verses 
are some pretty lines describing the pestilence that wasted his 
native town, and under which his second brother succumbed. 
A Mtmtrose ix)et, John Leech, also composed some excellent 
Latin epigrams. 

The dreary times of the Covenant in due time succeeded. 
The castles of Forter and Airlic were both burnt by the Earl 
of Argyle, and it was from the former that Lady Ogilvy in the 
absence of her lord was expelled, an incident which suggested 
the toucliing old ballad of ‘ The Bonny House of Airlie.’ hi ext 
year Bishop Guthrie, a notable Forfarshire man, who had been 
imprisoned for being a bishop and resisting the sentence of 
de])osition ])assed against him at Glasgow, was set at liberty. 

In 1644 the estates of Ludovic, the ‘ loyal ’ Earl of Crawford, 
were forfeited and his title transferred to Lord Lindsay. On 
being captured at Newcastle with Mr. Ogilvy of Powrie, and 
Wishart, Montrose’s biographer, he was sent to Edinburgh 
and lodged in the common jail. Montrose’s anny ])illagcd and 
occupied Dundee in 1648, when one of the suburbs was en¬ 
tirely consumed. The towm at this time was zealous i‘or the 
Cf)venant. 

Of the Angus gentry who were taken prisoners at Phillip- 
haugh, lh(*re were Lord Ogilvy, Alexander Ogilvy of Invcr- 
quharity, and Andrew Guthrie, the bishop’s son. Lord Ogilvy 
escaped in his sister’s clothes, Guthrie was beheaded, and 
young Tnverquharity, a beautiful lad of eighteen, hanged ; 
‘ upon wbicli occasion,’ says Mr. Guthry, ‘ it w^as that JSlr. 
‘ David Dick, a Presbyterian minister, said—“ the work goes 
‘ ‘‘ bonnily or/,” which passed atterwai'ds into a proverb,’ * iden¬ 
tical with the €a ira of the French Bevolution. 

Forfarshire, through which Charles H. passed in 1650 on 
his landing at Speymouth, to take possession of his kingdom as 
the nominee of the Covenanters, on which occasion he slept at 
^ Ivinnaird, and spent some days at Dudhope, was the scene of his 
absurd evasion from Perth, commonly called ‘^the Start’ The 
fugitive king, bound by a covenant which he rcjmdiated in 
his heart, interfered with by the ministers in the minutest 
details of his private life, compelled to listen by the hour to 
endless sermons, and separated from his friends, ‘ as profane, 
‘ scandalous, malignant, and disaffected persons,’ started without 
any change of linen or other clothes, rode carelessly through 
Perth, and on emerging from the town, set out at groat speed, 
first to Dudhope, thence to Auchterhouse and Cortachy. After 


* Guthry’s Memoirs, p. 166. 
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taking some refreshment there he ])roceeded up the glen of 
Clova, having ridden in all forty-two miles. Here he entered 
• a wretched hovel and threw himself down to rest ‘in a nasty 
‘ room, on an old bolster, above a mat of seggs and rushes, 
‘ overwearied and very fearful.’ In this miserable abode he 
was found by Sir Alexander Hope and Sir Robert Montgo¬ 
mery, of Scots Craig, who ])ersuaded His Majesty to return 
with them to Perth. A curious letter of the poet Cowley, 
dated from Paris, to Mr. H, Rennet, giving an account of 
this incident, is preserved in Carte’s Collections.*, *^Charle8’s 
popular manners, and the illtrcatment he receivted from the 
Covenanters, seem to have turned the tide of popular feeling 
in his favour in Dundee; for on the occasion of his birthday, 
A\'hen in ’51 he completed his twenty-first year, the citizens not 
only made noisy demonstrations, but raised a regiment of 
horse, with six pieces of ordnance, at their own expense.f For 
this they soon after paid dearly, for Monk besieged and stormed 
the t(uvn, under circumstances of no ordinary atrocity ; and 
tradition still dwells with horror on the recollection of the 
scene that is said on the third day to have stopped the carnage 
—the sight of an infant seeking to draw nourishment from the 
breast of its slaughtered mother. 

Of the .fines imposed by Cromwell on the Angus gentry in 
1654 wx have an accurate list. The Earl of Panmure heads 
the document for 1(),000Z., the Earl of Southesk paid 3,000/., 
and the minor landowners from 1,000/. to 2,000/. each. 

The epoch of the Restoration -was a time of quiet for Angus. 
The county was mainly on the side of the Government, though 
the boroughs retained their element of Presbyterianism. Kept 
doum by the high hand of the neighbouring lairds, they relieved 
their feelings by burning a few witches. Occasional raids by 
the Highlanders on their lowland neighbours took place f, 
in which to a very late ])eriod bows and arrows were used. 
There exists among Lord Airlie’s papej*s a commission of fire 
and sword against Patrick Roy McGregor to James Earl oT 
Airlie, dated 1666. One of the best remembered traditions 
on the subject is that of the ‘ Raid of the Saughs,’ in the parish 

* Vol. i. p. 389- 

t Baker’s Chronicle, in loco. 

This had always been a drawback to the i)rosperity of the 
county. Among the Cortachy papers is a warrant of General 
Monk to the Sheriff Depute of J:*crth to examine certain High¬ 
landers suspected of the theft of goods of Lord Airlie from Glenisla, 
and to choose some honest and famous men who can speak the Irish 
language to be interpreters and Frenchmen. 21st November 1659. 
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of Lethnot, wliere the young farmers succeeded in ousting a 
gang of Caterans headed by the ‘ hawkct stirk,’ after a pro¬ 
tracted and deadly combat. 

One of these raids forms the subject of a Forfarshire poem, 
by Alexander Ross, schoolmaster in Lochlee. It is termed 
‘ ilelenore or the Fortunate Shepherdess.’ Though marred by 
the classicisms popular at the time, it is of very great merit. 

* The Apgusians,* says Edward, * especially those who inhabit the 
Grampians, are, even at this day, fond of going about armed ; in so 
much that they seldom go out without the ornament, or rather 
burden, of how, quiver, shield, sword, or pistol: and they have 
always with them a kind of hook to knock down and catch wild 
beasts or birds, as occasion may offer. These Highlanders, however, 
notwithstanding the suspicious appearance which their arms give 
them, consider it as the greatest of crimes to take corn or meal from 
mills, whether by force or stealth. Their mills, as I have often seen, 
stand open day and night; and neither have nor stand in need of 
any gates or doors.’ 

The meteor-like career of Claverhouse—blackened as some¬ 
thing beneath mankind by his enemies, extolled as the J3ayard 
of Scottish chivalry by his admirers —found its commencement 
in Forfarshire. His estate lay three miles from Dundee, but 
his favourite residence was ‘ our castle of Dudhope,’ now the 
barracks of that flourishing municipality. Tried by the evidence 
of charter record, we find him availing himself freely of his 
sovereign’s favour, but beyond this, dealing with town councils 
and neighbouring lairds, just as if there had never been a King 
William or a King James to choose between.* 

The Revolution Settlement for the time affected Forfarshire 
most injuriously. The upper classes were engaged in con¬ 
stant conspiracies for the restoration of the Stuarts. It is 
much to be wished that the papers at Panmure House were 
published, as they probably contain valuable information of 
the secret intrigues on both sides. One of the most curious 
phases of opinion at that time was the unscrupulous double¬ 
dealing of men who were really sincere in one or other of the 
causes, and who, when the time came, honestly staked their 
lives and fortunes on the venture of the day. In Scotland it 
was more than a mere hedging to save themselves in either 
contingency—it seems rather to have been the continuation of 

* In the records of the town of Dundee, bundle ix. 115, is a 
charter by King Charles H. to Colonel John Graham of Claver¬ 
house, of the Lands of Dudhope and office of constable and first 
magistrate of Dundee, April 23, 1684, and other documents referring 
to the Grahams of Claverhouse. 
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that ti*aditionaiy finesse which distinguished the early states¬ 
manship of Europe, and tainted the honour of the ablest and 
greatest of the politicians of succeeding ages. 

The struggle between the crown and the country was chiefly 
fought upon the induction of the Presbyterian ministers in 
place of the Episcopalians. In most of the country parishes 
the old incumbent was able to maintain himself by the power of 
the laird and devotion of the people. In some places, as at 
Edzell, violent riots took place on the intrusion of the new 
nominee. 

Then came the two rebellions. In the year 1715 King 
James travelled through the county from the north and be¬ 
came the guest of Southesk, Panmure, and Stewart of Gran- 
tully.* On the failure of that uprising, confiscations again 
fell heavily on the most powerful families. The houses of 
Southesk, Airlie, Panmure, all took part in the affair and were 
consequently attainted, as w'as also Graham of Duntrune. Alex¬ 
ander Wedderbum, town clerk of Dundee, took a notable part 
in the affair. The estates were generally bought by the York 
Buildings Company, the ledgers and books of which, still 
extant, afford very curious revelations of the social condition of 
the people. Nothing can be more miserable than the situation 
disclosed. A poor and demoralised tenantry were the fit vassals 
of the improAudent barbarous gentry, f 

* In Wodrow’s Correspondence (vol. ii. p. 112-146) there are a 
number of gossiping letters from several of the ministers on the 
East coast, giving an account of the transactions of that period. 
Much of it consists of dealings with the precentors and schoolmasters 
who had taken part with the* Stuarts, and of the personal incon¬ 
veniences they themselves had been put to. * Not the least amusing 
part is the description of the thievish propensities of the' High¬ 
landers. ‘ We thought,’ says a correspondent from Fife, ‘ there was 

* but little discretion in breaking up doors and taking from honest 
‘ people what of body or bed clothes, belonging either to men, 

* women, or children, they got their rapacious claws upon ; liii^n, 
‘ yarn, ticking, or whatever of cloth made or unmade, linen yarn or 
‘ woolen; yea, taking the clothes off the peoples’ very backs, plaids 

* from women, and setting men down and taking the shoes off their 

* feet, and the cravats from their necks, and telling them that they 

* were civilly dealt with to escape so, being Whigs, and always 

* sponged them for money.’ On one occasion they met a congrega¬ 
tion leaving church, * the body of them halting, with their com- 
‘ manders and looking on, and feeding their eyes with the godless 

* and profane spoil all the time, robbed them of plaids, bibles^ shoes, 

* and money.* 

t The yearly value of the forfeited estates was as follows 
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What the ’15 spared was destroyed in the ’45. In tlic Act 
of Indemnity passed in 1747, after all the heading and hanging? 
at Carlisle and elsewhere, (Walter Ogilvie and Robert Lyon of 
this county having suffered the penalty of death,) we find 
Thomas Blair of GJasclune, James Camegy of Boysack, David 
Hunter of Burnside, Thomas Ogilvie of East Mill, Thomas 
Ogilvie of Goul, were excepted; as well as those mentioned in 
the Act of Attainder of ’46, of whom were James Graham of 
Duntrune, taking on himself the title of Viscount of Dundee, 
and David Ogilvie, taking on himself the title of Lord Ogilvie. 
Exile of ipourse was the lot of the conquered, thankful to 
escape with Hfe. Those who remained, proscribed and shut out 
of all employment, persecuted in the practice of such religion 
as they had, sought to drown their cares in wine; and then 
commenced that career of extravagance, which eventually 
changed the face of the country, and substituted a uew race 
of proprietors, who have made their fortune by trade, for so 
many of the gentry recorded by Edwards and Ochterlony. Of 
the strange characters and mad-cap humours of tliose and of 
subsequent years, tradition still records an unusual number of 
instances. How the Laird of Balnamoon mounted a stone wall 
in his cups instead of his pony, and spurred his fancied steed 
the livelong night; how at a shooting party at Lour, on one 
of the guests choking upon a potatoe, his IHends sought to 
relieve himAvith a ramrod and procured his instant death ; how 
the laird of Duntrune, who was very dirty in his person, was 
hung out to air at the sign-hook, while his friends regaled 
themselves within; how he of Skene, after a night’s conviviality 
at Brechin Castle, on recovering bis senses found that he had 
been put to bed with a highland pony; how the night echoes 
Between Brechin and Finhaveu were awakened at midnight 
by a hearse and tour carrying home the Factor in his cups at 
full gaUop ; how Donald Ogilvy of Cluny, returning from a 
funeral at Mcigle with his friend Andrew Coupar of Lochblair, 
shot liim dead with a pistol, because his liorse turned restive 
and jumped on him ; how Lord Strathmore was run through 
at the door of the inn at Forfar by a drunken companion,— 
are all stories well known in the county, and some such con¬ 
vivial exploits are even related to have occurred within living 
memory. 

From these social aspects of Angus life we turn to the 
very different records of its industrial history. The early his- 


Pamnure, 3,437/. 3«.; Southesk, 3,271/. 10^.; Graham of Dan- 
trunc, 55/. 6s. 4df. 
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tory of the trade of the county is involved in much obscurity, 
for the proxigiity to the Highlands, already alluded to, made 
the transactions very simple and the ventures few. Dundee 
and Montrose had each an export and import trade Tvith the 
Low Countries* from an early period; and the Ledger-book 
of Halyburton, Conservator of the Scottish Privileges at Mid- 
dleburg (an office somewhat similar to that of a modern consul), 
contains traces of the nature of these dealings, f That work 
shows that while the import trade consisted chiefly of the 
luxuries of civilised life, such as a dominant nobility required, 
the exports were the products of a country in a very backward 
state of civilisation, consisting mainly of hides, tallow, wool, and 
salted salmon. As regarded the home market, the articles 
necessary for the simple state of society in which the lower 
classes continued to be, were supplied upon the S])ot, and each 
neighbourhood seems to have contained within itself all that it 
required. The universal want of roads not only profoundly 
affected the social life,* but influenced the industry, though a 
system of markets in different parts of the country had to a 
certain degree met the difficulty. At Forfar, the county town, 
there was a staple trade at an early period. Notwithstanding 
its inland situation, and its consequent independence of the 
seaboard, an industry had come into existence in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, which reached to a state of high 
prosperity by the middle of tlie eighteenth, giving employment 
to a large portion of the scanty population. This industry 
was the manufacture of coarse shoes, or ‘ brogues.’ The master 
shoemakers were the capitalists of the day, tanning and pre- 
j)aring their own leather; and a suitable and well-watered part 
of the town’s property, still called the ‘ lime pots,’ was set 
aj)art for the accommodation ©f the trade. The summers were 
employed mainly in the preparation of the hides for winter use, 
and in selling the manufactured article at the fairs through¬ 
out the country, whither they were conveyed on pack-horses. 
The winter was the season of great activity in ])reparing «nd 
making up the sup])ly for the demand of the ensuing summer. 

The Government of the day wisely applied the jiroceeds of 
the estates confiscated in 1715 to-promote and develope the 

* Mining operations were carried on in the end of the sixteenth 
century in Glenesk. In 1602, Sir David Lindsay, of Edzell, let to 
Hans Ziegler and his companions, 'All and sundry the mines of 
‘ gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, tin, and lead, and all other minerals 
‘ (except iron and marmor),’ on payment of one fifth. 

t Halyburton’s Ledger is described at length in the * Proceedings 
‘ of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.’ 
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industry of the country. They instituted in 1727 a Board of 
Trustees for Manufactures and fisheries in Scotland, which 
fostered the nascent linen trade. The manufacture of linen 
cloth of various kinds had existed to a limited extent in For¬ 
farshire and the neighbouring county of Fife since the seven¬ 
teenth century. Apart from that known as household linen, 
made of home-grown flax, and forming an important part 
of the domestic economy of every family both in town and 
country, Dundee and the other seaport towns traded with the 
Low Countries, and flax was imported to increase the supply of 
native growth. Linen damasks from the looms of Holland and 
Germany were imported to meet the wants of the upper classes, 
while careful housewives sent their webs of home-made linen 
to be bleached to the Continent, the Dutch having acknow¬ 
ledged skill in this process, and the water of the Low Countries 
being believed to give a remarkable purity and lustre to the 
cloth. 

Acting on the notions of political economy in vogue at that 
time. Parliament passed many Acts giving great powers to the 
Board of Trustees. A bounty of three-halfpence j)er yard was 
paid at all the custom-houses of the United Kingdom on duly 
certified invoices of exports either to the colonies or foreign 
countries, while an import duty w&,s imposed on German and 
Russian linens. Stamp-masters, that is local inspectors of 
linen cloth, were appointed in every town and village of any 
note in the country. They were remunerated by fees on every 
piece of cloth stamped, and thus it became their interest to do 
everything in their power to foster and extend the trade. 
They were not permitted to manufacture on their own account, 
but they became extensive linen merchants, and were thus 
stimulated to a strict supervision of the quality and workman¬ 
ship of goods, of which they might themselves become the 
purchasers. Every web had to be carried to the stamp-office 
to be inspected, measured, and stamped; and the word ‘ faulty ’ 
marieed upon that which was imperfect proved a sufficient fine 
to the careless workman. To forge the seals or stamps of the 
Board of Trustees was an oflfence punishable by banishment 
beyond sea. 

In 1746, we find the first record of the export of linen cloth 
from Dundee, to the extent of 1,000,000 yards. This repre¬ 
sents the labour of 500 weavers at that period, and it is certain 
that though Forfar had not yet commenced the trade, Brechin 
and Kirriemuir (the weavers of which place in the previous 
century had been the subject of the verse of Drummond of 
Hawthomden) contributed their quota to this result. Mean- 
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while, the economic effects of the ’45 began to be acutely felt 
The ‘ brogue ’ trade received a shock from which it never re¬ 
covered, many of the masters were ruined, and its decline was 
gradual from that year. By 1775, the linen trade had not only 
taken permanent root in Forfar, but h^ extended itself to the 
other inland towns in the county. The superiority of the 
brown linens woven there begkn to be recognised. There were 
no employers of labour in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Every weaver was his own master, the web his own property, 
and woven with his own hands. An apprentice had to serve 
four years under indenture, and the endeavour on his part was 
to save from an allowance or wage of a few shillings per web, 
which he received and Avhich was increased every year, so much 
as would enable him to set up for himself at the end of his 
apprenticeship. This system continued in a great measure 
until the beginning of the present century. 

Much w'as done for the trade by the different stamp-masters 
through the country. An able man, George Yearnan, M.P., of 
Murie, had directed the efforts at improvements in the begin¬ 
ning of the century, and towards the end the county owed 
much to a still more eminent person, George Dempster of 
Dimnichen. Born in Dundee, where his grandfather was mer¬ 
chant and banker, and succeeding in 1753 to his estates in 
Forfarshire, he naturally took from the first the greatest in¬ 
terest in the manufactures and agriculture of his native 
county, and being returned to Parliament in 1761 for tlic 
Perth and Dundee burghs, which seat he retained till 1790, he 
had amjile oj)portunity, publicly and privately, of promoting 
them. He tx)ok an active part in developing the linen trade, 
especially when that subject was brought before Parliament. 
He founded a village called Letham on his patrimonial estate, 
granting feus to all who asked for them, according to a 
scheme wdiich has not been found to answer expectation. The 
friend of Arkw^right, he attempted to introduce the cotton 
trade at Stanley; but cotton has never taken kindly to tllfe 
east coast of Scotland.* Much he did also for the agriculture 
of the country; but his dreams of a wdde extent of sj>ado 
husbandry, combined with hand-weaving, and even of a very 

* In the end of the last century, the manufacture of cotton vras 
introduced into Dundee. In 1792 seven companies were engaged 
in it; 400 men, women, and children were employed, and 135,(KX) 
lbs. of yarn, valued at 20,250/., were spun ; but the trade never pros¬ 
pered, and for many years there has not been a single cotton mill in 
Forfarshire. 
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prosperous cottier population holding the smallest portions of 
the soil, are so opposed to the present theories and tendencies 
of the age, that while his benevolence was beyond question, 
there are not many avIio will seek now to tread exactly in his 
steps. The institutioruof the British Fishing Company was 
mainly due to him' ana to his zealous fellow-labourers, Sir 
William Pulteney, Mr. Beaufoy, and the Duke of Argylc. 
The abolition of ^ the services,’ an opx)resRive relict of the 
feudal system, reminding one of the corvee of pre-revolution 
France, was (iommenced by him on the just principle of com¬ 
mutation. 1 n short, it may be said that in George Demjester 
we have the notable instance of the individual influence of a 
man oC ability, education, and public spirit, seconded and made 
more than ordinarily acceptable by a genial and happy tempe¬ 
rament, and a grace of manner which commended every scheme 
and ent‘orccd every suggestion. 

During the whole of his long and useful life there was a 
steady commercial and industrial advance,in the county. This 
may be illustrated by the advance of the shore diiosol’ Dundee, 
its princijuil port,* At the end of the last century, the linen 
trade was cqnsiderable, and the different fabrics were all pro¬ 
duced from yarns spun on the two-handed spinning wheel. 
The manufacturers purchased flax from the importers, and gave 
it out to ‘ hecklers ’ to be prepared for flax and tow yarns. 
Then the work was done by women in their own houses, who 
spun it iti the sizes fit for the respecti^^e qualities of cloth which 
the inanufa(!turers ordered. It was then assorted, warped, and 
delivered to the handloom weaver, who converted it into cloth. 
After that it was sold to the cloth merchant, who bought either 
in considerable quantities from the manufacturers, or in single 
pieces from weavers who worked for themselves. They were 
then ‘ beetled ’ and made up by the la])j>ers employed by the 
merchants (there were tlien no c^enders), marked and numbered 
by Jipprentices, and packed in bales for shi]mient. The greater 
jtkrt of the goods was consigned to Scotch factors in Dondon, 
who sold them at a long credit to tlie London merchant, to 


In 1765 they were £126 
„ 1775 „ 140 

„ 1788 „ 490 


In 1798 they were £968 
„ 1805 „ 1,272 

„ 1814 „ 1,702 


Before 1793, Bell and Balfour had the Shore dues by private bar¬ 
gain at 560/. yearly ; in 1793, they took them by public roup for 
three years at 965/. yearly; in 1796, William Wilson took them by 
ditto for ditto, at 1,550/. yearly; for the year ending 31st IVlay 
1864, the Shore dues collected by tlie Harbour Trustees amounted 
to 31,588/. 
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sup]»ly the West India trade, but the best customer of Forfar¬ 
shire was Bristol. 

About 1792, a spinning mill was erected at Douglastown, a 
village between Foriar and Glamis, by a com{)any' of mer¬ 
chants under the management of Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Ivory, the distinguished mathematician ; but from the imper¬ 
fection of the yains consequent on the inefficiency of the ma¬ 
chinery, the concern did not prosper. Another mill, also worked 
by water j>ower, was erected at Trottick on the river Dighty, 
and several others in different parts of the country. The first 
mill worked by steam was erected about 1793, in the Scouring- 
burn, Duntlee, and other four were started before the end of 
the exmtury, Avith an aggregate of about 60-horse power. In 
1807 a fire-proof mill of 25-hor8e power was put up in Bnn- 
<]ce, whicjh Avas considered a vast undertaking at the period; 
but .lames Watt not having completed his improvements, the 
motive f»ower AA-^as upon Newcomen’s princij)le, commonly known 
as the atm()8])heric engine. None of these adA Cutures Avere at 
first profitable, for the machinery Avas imperfect, tbe workpeo])le 
unaccustomed to their manipulation, and the exjicnses greater 
than the calculations. Still men persevered, ^die art of 
sjiinning became better understood, more mills AA*re erected, 
and the linen trade flounshed till 1808, when it received a 
check irom the Avar between England and Russia, by Avhieh the 
SLip])Iy «)f flax from the Baltic was stojiped, though Ilundee at 
this time had almost the monopoly of the canvas sup})lied to 
the navy. In 1813 matters mended, and the trade has ever 
since been gradually increasing, with occasional checks caused 
by general derangements in trade, money panics, and other 
acciih'iital causes. 

About- 1819, calenders to smooth the linens by pressure, and 
to make them close in their texture, began to be employed. 
Facking establishments Avorked by hydraulic power were after- 
Avards added in 1822. In 1823, the law concerning the stamj)- 
ing of linens, which had operated so usefully in the infancy of 
tlu‘ trade, Avas abrogated with great advantage; and between 
1826 and 1832, there occurred the gradual removal of the 
bounty on the ex])ortation of linens, originally granted to en¬ 
courage production. Hand-spinning was gradually superseded 
by machinery; but the improA’^ement in the latter having been 
attended by corresponding improvement in the quality of the 
articles manufactured, the immensely grc'ater quantity that can 
he produced has earned the day, and hand-spinning is now 
among the things of the past. 

And noAv a new material effected a revolution in tiio trade. In 
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addition to the flax, flax codilla, and tow, as well as the hemp, 
and hemp codilla hitherto used, an India fibre, jute ( Corchorus 
olitorius, and Corchorus capsularis, of the order of Tiliacea), 
whose name is derived from the Hindostani word for false, i. e. 
false flax, was first introduced into this district about 1826, but 
it was not until 1832 or 1833 that it began to be used in the 
spinning mills. The merchant who first brought it to Dundee 
could not prevail upon the spinners to use it, and the first cargo 
was almost thrown away. It then began to be mixed with 
tow and flax, and being used for adulteration, used to find its 
way into the town by back lanes in mysterious fashion.* A 
legitimate trade, however, soon sprang up, and the consumption 
of this cheap fibre has increased in a very rapid manner, f A 
Mr. Rowan brought from London, in 1832, a small pattern of 
jute carpeting made in Abingdon from hand-spun yarn, and the 
art was adopted by Mr. James Neish, under whose fostering 
care the new trade took root. In 1844 he introduced the 
manufacture of matting of coir, previously made by one house 
in London only. 

By this date a new element of productive power had been 
introduced. As the spinning mill gradually superseded the 
hand-spinning, so the power-loom now invaded the other de¬ 
partment of hand-loom weaving. The power-loom, which had 
been tried in 1826 by Baxter Brothers, and abandoned as not 
being aj)j)licable to the weaving of linen, was by the same firm re¬ 
introduced in 1835, and from the better quality of the yarns and 
improved mechanism of the instrument itself, found to answer 
for weaving dowlas, sheeting, and the linens sent to the French 
market. Hitherto the weaving had been done by workmen at 
home on their o\vn looms, though the manufacturers had 
factories for this part of the business, and furnished both the 
looms and the other materials to the weavers. 

The experience of the depression of the trade during the 
war at the beginning of the century, excited some uneasiness 
when the aggression of Russia on the Turkish dominions led 
on to the Crimean War. It w^as feared that the Baltic would 
be closed against the commerce of England, and that the supj)ly 


• Jute is extensively used in the adulteration of silk, especially 
black silk. A Forfarshire merchant who was going over a silk 
factory in the south of England, saw some bales of jute lying in a 
corner. Recognising that with which he was so familiar, he asked 
what it was, and was told that it was an inferior kind of silk! 

t Importation into Dundee: 1838, 1,136 tons; 1850, 14,080 
tons; 1860, 36,965 tons; 1863, 46,983 tons. 
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of the raw material would either cease altogether, or the price 
mount to a height that would make production unprofitable. 
Never were prognosticators so deceived. The era of the 
Crimean War was marked by a prosperity that has since then 
gone on without any serious check. Flax was obtained in 
abundance through neutral Prussia ; an unprecedented demand 
for the coarser materials used in war TVas created ; the German 
houses bought for Kussia, and the sand-bags used on both sides 
at file siege of Sevastopol bore the trade-marks of the east 
coast of Scotland. 

It is well known that during these years the manufacturers 
were unusually active. New works 'were erected, old ones 
tem]}orarily unoccujned were again tenanted, and large additions 
were made to those in actual operation. Wo arc informed that 
iu tlie year 1854-5 more than 2,000 poAver-looms and 10,000 
spindles, giving employment to 5,000 hands, were added to the 
maiudaetnriiig establi.shments of Dundee. The total amount 
of these factories in June 1864, in Dundee and Lochee, was 
estimated at 61 firms, employing 160 steam engines of 4,621 
horse-])on er, with 170,552 spindles and 6,709 power-looms, 
and ,36,020 hands (inclusive of hand-loom weavers). 

Ill connexion with this branch of the subject, we may state 
the rates of wages jiaid for some years back, showing the great 
advance:— 

1S.5() 1851 1852 1853 1854 1855 185G 

Feeders . . 5/ 4/9 4/7 4/9 4/9 5/9 6/9 

Ivovers, &c. . 4/8 4/6 4/4 4/6 4 6 5/9 6/6 

Spinners . . 6/6 6/3 5/9 6/ 6/ 6/6 7/6 

It will be seen from this tabic that the wages of the feeders, 
and rovers, and eiulcrs are much nearer those of the sjiinners 
than they nsed to be. This has been caused by the change in 
the economic exmdition of Ireland. Until lately, the feeders, 
rovers, and onders, i. e. those engaged in the simpler operatiohs 
of the [irciiaring rooms of the mill, were recruited from Ireland; 
and so long as there was an abundant supply of that class of 
labour tlui wages continued low; now the emigration being 
comjiarativcly stopped, the wages of the preparing hands have 
advanced. 

Idle trade with France, which however lasted only a few years, 
must be noted as a source of very considerable prosperity, 
and is said to have been the foundation of the fortunes of the 
grealest firm in the county. From 1836, when the duties 
were reduced in France, till 1842, when the trade was vir¬ 
tually destroyed by prohibitory duties, a large trade in linens 
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and in linen j^arns existed between. France and the United 
Kingdonaij as may be seen by the following table:— 

Lineas. Linen Yams. Total. 

In 1835 £61,612 £198,823 £260,435 

„ 1841 281,982 806,336 1,088,318 

„ 1843 137,965 482,357 620,322 

In 1846^ it had fallen to 

83,119 262,101 345,220 

And in 1859, the year preyious to the late treaty of commerce, to 

68,743 89,371 188,114 

Of this national return, it may be safely said that about one- 
half came from Forfarshire; so that the prohibitory tariff affected 
it to the extent of about half a milHon sterling. The evil re¬ 
sults, of course, fell chiefly on the weaker manufacturers. Since 
then small flax-spinning mills have been found not to pay, and 
consequently have been ^ven up or turned into jute-spinning 
mills. To such an extent has this been carried, that in the 
town of Dundee only three works of any importance are 
engaged in flax-spinning; two of these spin jute, so that only 
one great firm remains that spins nothing but flax and tow. 
They buy and use jute yarns, but they do not spin them. 

A most unexpected result has, however, followed upon the 
French Treaty of 1860: instead of the trade takiiig the shape 
of pouring Forfarshire goods into France, it has had the 
opposite effect of throwing an increased quantity of French 
linens into this country. The aggregate value of French 
products imported was estimated at 55,934Z. in the year ending 
Mst May 1863, and it rose to 211,949/. in the year ending 
31st May 1864. The article of linen yarns alone increased 
tenfold. Just after the treaty, a few purchases of Scotch goods 
were made by French merchants, with the object of acquainting 
themselves with the actual nature of the articles manufactured; 
hut thq grand result is the enormous importation, especially 
m the course of last year, of flax, tow, and jute yarns. The 
quantity of French yarn imported into Dundee is known, and 
■&e result is that it has received directly not less than 2,200,000 
spindles of flhx, tow, and jute yarns, without taking into con¬ 
sideration what has arrived indirectly by Hull and N ewcastle.* 

* Since the above has been written, we have met with Mr. 
Warden’s accurate and exhaustive ‘ Histwy of the Linen Trade.’ 
He first goes at great length into an account of the raw material, 
describing the flax, hemp, and jute culture. Then be gives the 
result of an interesting investigation into the ancient history of 
linen in Palestine, Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece and Rome; and pursuing 
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The last phase of Forfarshire industry is that presented by 
the results of the cotton scarcity incident upon the war in 
America. One of these is the increased demand for linens of 
all sorts throughout the world, the price of cotton having risen 
so much that linens have come into cdoscr competition with 
them. Again, hitherto immense quantities of cotton goods 
had been manufactured in America, a trade wliich has nearly 
come to an end, and now linen goods made in Scotland supply 
their place. Besides, the consumption of the coarse artides 
used for munitions of war is enormous, ducks being used for 
tents, hessians, sackings, and for other ])urposes; so that 
America is now the best customer, and the increase in that 
trade is much greater tliau in any other.* But the diffusion of 
production is draost universal. Through the Prussian ports, 
goods find their way not only over the north of Germany, but 
even across the frontier into Russia. More enters Germany 
through Hamburg; Denmark and Sweden are also supplied. 
T1 le Sjianish trade is restrict|^d by duties upon manufactured 
articles which almost amounts to a prohibition, and therefore of 
these Sj>ain only imports the finest Irish linens, but she freely 
takes the Swttish unmanufactured yams; indeed, Spain is 
much the, lara;est customer for linen yam. France also takes 
nothing hut the fine Irish linens, and, as stated before, Scot¬ 
land continues to import yams from her. Italy is opening a 
new field of commerce. The returns of the Board of Trade 
show that this is likely to assume vast proportions, although, 
at this moment, the duties on jute arc too higli in proportion 
to those on linen. Through Gibraltar Morocco is supjdied; 
and the Levant trade, chiefly carried on through the Greek 
houses in Manchester and London, conveys the Forfarshire 
articles into the depths of Asia, by the camel trains that come 
down to Smyrna. Lastly, Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, and other 

the subjoofc, he treats of modern linen in tlie different countries of 
Europe down to the present time. He supplies a mass of carefully 
compiled statistics as to the actual condition of the trade in England, 
Ireland, and especially Scotland. Altogether the work is a most 
laborious and valuable hand-book of this interesting branch of 
industry. 

* The Board of Trade Returns supply the following details :— 

Exports of Imen manufactures from the United Kingdom to the 
United States, from the \st of January to the \st of July, in the 
three years named, 

1862. 1863. 1864. 

Yards . . 33,353,837 . . 41,651,619 . . 54,977,429 
Value . . £832,975 . . £1,087,033 . . £1,780,499 
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ports in South America take largely of bags, hessians, osna- 
burghs, and ducks. In fact, in the words of Mr. Warden, we 
may say— 

‘ TJie progress of the linen manufacture in Scotland in 1863 was 
of the most gratifying description. By a return presented to the 
House of Commons in 1862, there were in vScotland in the end of 
1861, 192 works engaged in the flax manufacture, driven by a mov¬ 
ing power equal to 15,391 liorses (14,337 steam, 1,054 water), with 
312,239 spindles, and 8,510 power-looms, and employing 39,562 
people. Since that return was made up the increase in every 
department of the trade, in almost every town engaged in it, has 
been continuous and rapid, and the number of spindles, power- 
looms, horse-power, and hands employed greatly augmented.’ 
( Wardenf p. 439.) 

Our space, but not our subject, is exhausted. We might 
enlarge upon the architectural features of the county, the ruined 
mansions, and ‘fayre policies,’from the fine old houses of Edzell 
or Glamis, to the splendid Scoto-French chateau recently 
erected at Kinnaird fVom the designs of Bryce—or upon the 
traces of royal and ecclesiastical settlement in the time of the 
Celtic dynasty—or upon the curious and yet uniuvestigatc.d 
early hagiology indicating a civilisation of very remote anti¬ 
quity—or upon the racy humour and old-world-ways of the 
inhabitants, many of Dean llarasay’s best anecdotes being suj)- 
])licd from tJiis district—or upon the eminent men it has pro¬ 
duced—or upon the interesting statistics of its agriculture, and 
of the efforts made to perfect its celebrated breed of black- 
polled cattle. Enough, we trust, has been written to indicate 
how much interest may be excited by the particular study of 
any one county in Scotland, and to suggest to local antiquaries 
perseverance in their researches into the hitherto nnexliausted 
sources ■ of history. Much is yet virgin soil. The (charter 
chests of many of the families are yet unexplored, and many 
borough records yet unpublished, though men now recognise 
4he light thrown on the manners and customs of a people by 
the legal transactions generation after generation of a great 
family, or century after century of a thriving municipality; for 
legal documents, though dry in detail, form, in the long run, 
the truest records of the progressive wants of man, and there¬ 
fore are among the best measures of his civilisation. 
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Aut. II.—1. The Pinetum Britannicum: a descriptive Account 
of all Hardy Trees of the Pine Tribe cultivated in Great 
Britain. With Facsimiles of the original Drawings made 
for the Work. Nos. 1-6. Imp. fol. Edinburgh and London: 
1863-4. 

2. The I.arch Disease and the present Condition of the Parch 
Plantations m Great Britain. By Charles Machj^tosh. 
Small 8 VO. Edinburgh and London: 1860. 

3. The Pines and Firs of Japan. By Andrew Murray, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
8v(). London; 1863. 

English have little idea of the extent to which they are 
indebted to horticulturists and arboriculturists for many 
of our commonest plants and trees: the flowers which adorn 
our gardens, the fruits which furnish our tables, and the 
timber which clothes our lands, have been drawn from foreign 
soils, and it would be difficult to exaggerate the extent of 
our obligations to the Flora and the Sylva of foreign coun¬ 
tries. If, for example, we take the plots of bedding-out 
plants spread over our lawns, we shall find that not one of 
them is British, but all are derived from lands thousands of 
miles away. Whence come those fiery-scarlet Tom Thumb 
geraniums ? They are hybrid pelargoniums raised from Cape 
plants. The brilliant yellow calceolaria, which adds to the 
glare, has travelled to us from Chili. The rich purple ver¬ 
bena, which forms such a rich hem to the scarlet mantle, is a 
hybrid raised from s])ecies brought from the plains of Buenos 
Ayres. What is the parentage of the profusely floAvering 
orange Indian cress ? It is a hybrid descendant of Peruvian 
parents. The intensely blue Lobelia belongs indeed to a genus 
represented in Britain, but the plant itself came from the 
Cape. Or leave the bedding-out plants, and look at the 
riband-beds striped with masses of glowing annuals, or other 
plants sown in lines—whence do these come? Where does 
Nature herself offer in greatest abundance at once the mate¬ 
rials and the example of such displays? Not in our moors 
purple with heath, nor in our meadows yellow with the 
buttercup or dandelion, not in the corn-field reddened by the 
poppy, but in the vast flowering prairies of Mexico and Cali¬ 
fornia, clothed by Nemo])hilas, Clarkias, Coreopsidcs, and 
Escholtzias, and stretching out sheets of blue, yellow, and pink 
as far as the eye can reach. Nor, if we pass into the garden 
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proper, shall we find ourselves a whit more independent of 
foreign lands. Almost everything that is remarkable for 
beauty or intcsrest comes from some warmer climate. As there 
is no country which has not helped to swell our material wealth, 
BO there is none which has not contributed its choicest plants 
to replenish onr borders. 

If this be so with flowering and herbaceous plants, it is not 
less tlie case with trees and shrubs. The scanty sylva of our 
ancestors has been augmented until we are almost lost in the 
multitude of species. Instead of one oak (or shall we admit 
the distinctness of the two varieties, and say two ?)—instead 
of two oaks, we have fifty. Instead of one thorn, we have a 
hundred; and of willows the name is legion. But none of 
these additions are more conspicuous and important than the 
coniferous trees. Their peculiar character and graceful forms 
have added charms to the. landscape, and the value of their 
timber has largely increased the resources of the kingdom. 
Most of them, too, being limited in their geographical distri¬ 
bution to the temperate regions of the northern hemisphere, 
have been found wm suited to our climate; and their j)lantation 
or cultivation has been carried to such an extent that they 
may be said to have given a new aspect to the country. 

A.n account of the sj)eoies which have thus modified our land¬ 
scape, including the most recent introductions, and preparing 
us for wbat may be expected from those which are still under 
trial, w'ould furnish materials for an interesting volume. The 
‘ Pinetum Britanniciim ’ now issuing in bi-monthly parts from 
the private press of Messrs. Law'son of Edinburgh, has been 
commenced with the view of supplying this information. It 
proposes to describe and figure every species of coniferous tree 
which has been found to be hardy in Britain, and its illus¬ 
trations are, wherever possible, to include coloured portraits of 
the trees both in their yoimg and their mature state—the 
Igrttcr, of course, in most instances taken from specimens in 
their native country. The resouroes of photography give new 
facilities for r^resentmg these specimens witii entire accuracy; 
and, so far as it has gone, this publication is well entitled to 
the commendatory criticism of Dt. Handley, who has cha¬ 
racterised it as a credit to the natural history of the present 
day. The work has been brought out with great magnificence, 
and is a valuable acquisition to the library. But w« would 
suggest to the enterprising publiriiers that nothing is more 
wanted by persons who take an interest in their pinetum, than 
a handbook of the new |^es, with their distmetive cha- 
Tacteristics and the best mc^es of growing them, and it would 
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be convenient if this were snppKed in a eloper and xnosre 
portable form. We ^all endeavour in the following pages to 
present our readers with a succinct account of ihfise oaptivatxng 
trees, derived principally frean the important work befmre lis. 

The only cone-bearing tree native to Britain is the Seotch &* 
—that is to say, native to Britain during the present geological 
epoch; for if we go further back into the tertiary and secondary 
strata, we find remains indicating other species, some belon^ng 
to forms now only found in warmer climates, and some to types 
confined to temperate climates indeed, but far separated by 
distance from Britain. Interesting illustrations of the former 
are to be found in the remains of trees approadiing the Araucaria 
in structure, which have been found in the Has, the magnefflon 
limestone, and coal measures; of the latter the most striking 
instances occur in the European lignites and other tertiary 
strata, althouj^h we must now look to California or Mexico for 
the nearest living types of them. Pines have their leaves 
arranged after three different modes; they are either two in a 
sheath, three in a sheath, or five in a sheath. The European 
species of the present epoch belong either to those with two 
leaves in a sheath (the section to which the Scotch fir belongs), 
or to those with five in a sheath (the cembras and Weymouth 
pines), and so far as actnal discoveries in British strata go, the 
same rule bolds in former epochs also; but in the tertiary 
strata, at no great distance on the continent, very distinct re¬ 
mains have been found of those with three leaves in a cluster, 
a group which at the pre£\pnt epoch is ahnost entirely con¬ 
fined to North America and Mexico. M. Gaston de Saporta, 
in a recent account of the vegetable remains of the tertiary 
strata of the South of France (published in the ‘ Annales des 
* Sciences NaturdHes,’ 1862 ), gives figures and descriptions of 
some cones and leaves which belong to this group, bearing all 
the characteristios of the Californian type (such as one side of 
the cone considerably larger than the other, long-winged seeds, 
serrated leaves, &c.), wi^ the exception that the cones are 
not so large. Th^c tertiary remains are preserved with such 
wonderful deUcacy, that there can be no doubt as to the ac¬ 
curacy of thmr classification. 

One cannot feel quite so confident about remains which are 
only to be interpreted by microscopical examination of slioes 
of the wood. It is on etrengtn of that test chiefly^ that 
fesidlized reomins in the secondary strata have been referred to 
species allied to the Araucaria (a genus now found only in the 
southern hemi^here). But ^though the structure of the 
wood of the specimens taken from these strata is arrai^ad on 
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the same plan as that of the Araucaria, it is not identical, and 
no doubt the tree was distinct, and very possibly something 
quite different from anything we know. 

In the most recent geological epoch we find in Britain 
remains of no conifers but the Scotch fir. These, however, are 
plentifully distributed in the Northern peat bogs; for the tree 
appears to have covered large districts, and to have flourished 
continuously on the same spot for long periods of time. Sir 
Charles Lyell, in liis ' Antiquity of Man,’ describes it as the 
oldest tree in our peat bogs. It does not appear to have been 
at any time a long-lived tree. The trunks of trees found in 
peat are not larger than those of mature trees now growing in 
the same neighbourhood; and the greatest age which has been 
recorded of any living tree in Britain, by reckoning the rings 
of annual growth, does not exceed two hundred and fifty 3 ?ears. 
In Sweden, as many as three hundred and sixty annual rings 
have been counted. The Scotch fir has maintained its })lace, 
not by the long endurance of individual trees, but by successive 
propagation. It was the prevailing tree not only in England 
and Scotland, but over much of the North of Europe and 
Asia. Holland and the Netherlands were one dense forest 
of Scotch fir. In Norway and Sweden it competed for su¬ 
premacy with the spruce fir, and stretched across Siberia to 
Behring’s Straits. It is said by Loudon to have been found 
in Nootka Sound, but this is now understood to be an error. 
It is not found in North America, although it extends to 
Greenland or the islands near it, where it assumes the form of 
a stunted bush. 

The first addition made to this solitary representative of the 
conifers in Britain was probably the Norway spruce: this tree 
and the umbrella or stone pine of Italy, and the evergreen 
cypress of the South of Europe, are all three spoken of in 
Turner’s ‘Names of Herbes,’ published in 1548, as then growing 
in the gardens in this eountry. 

•The spruce, having almost the same geographical range as 
the Scotch fir, was found to be peculiarly well suited to our 
climate, and speedily secured a footing in the land—in many 
places having become naturalised, and propagating itseff by 
self-sown seeds. Numerous specimens of great spruces are to 
be found in every part of Britain—one of the largest of which 
is, or was, a tree at Studley Park, in Yorkshire, 132 feet in 
height (when measured in 1837), which possessed a peculiar 
interest from having been planted by Eugene Aram when he 
was steward of the Studley estate, about the middle of the last 
century. 
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The stone pine has not made equal progress. Its native 
lands being Spain, Italy, and Greece, it requires a warmer 
climate than we possess. Instead of becoming a lofty tree 
with a branchless stem and a dark green umbrageous top 
like a parasol or umbrella, it here rarely reaches thirty feet in 
height, and usually becomes bushy in growth, suffering the 
same stunting operation from our climate which the Scotch fir 
begins to feel only in the Arctic circle. Tolerably good 
examples of it in this phase may be seen at Kew. 

The j)iua8tcr, or cluster pine (another species indigenous to 
the shores of the Mediterranean), was next introduced by 
Gerard, in 1596. It is of little value as a timber tree, but 
has proved extremely useful for shelter and decoration. It is 
one of the few trees which thrive best in sand and exposed to 
the sea breeze, and it has been found invaluable from these 
properties in reclaiming or preserving from desolation large 
tracts of country on the western coasts of France. The 
Landes in the Gulf of Gascony are composed of loose drift¬ 
ing sand, which in 1789 covered 300 square miles. M. Bre- 
montier, of the then Administration of Forests in France, set 
himself to fix this mercurial surface, and the means he used 
were planting it -with the pinaster. In a report of his pro¬ 
ceedings, which he published, he compared this sandy tract to 
a billowy sea,—it offered nothing to the eye but a monotonous 
repetition of white wavy hillocks perfectly destitute of vege¬ 
tation. When violent storms of wind occurred, the surface of 
these downs Avas entirely changed; what were hills had become 
valleys, and valleys hills. The sand on these occasions Avas 
often blown into the interior of the country, actually covering 
cultivated fields, villages, and even entire forests. This was 
done so gradually, in a shower of particles as fine as the sand 
used for hour-glasses, that nothing was destroyed. The sand 
gradually rose among the crops, as if they were inundated 
with water, and the herbage and the tops of trees appeared 
quite green and healthy, even to the moment of their being 
submerged. On this moving and shifting sea M. Bremon- 
tier soAved seeds of the common broom, mixed with those 
of the j)inaster; commencing on the side next the sea, or 
on that from which the wind generally prevailed, and sowing 
in narrow zones, in a direction at right angles to that of the 
wind. The first zone was protected by a line of hurdles, and 
after it was established it protected the second, as the second 
did the third, and so on. To jjrevent the seed being blown away 
before it had germinated and become firmly rooted, he protected 
it by various ingenious modes, such as hurdles and thatching. 
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and he had at last tha gratification, after conquering many 
difficulties, of seeing his first zones firmly established. The 
rest was then comparatively easy; and by degrees the tree 
covered the whole of these sandy downs, not only providing 
the interior country with a barrier against the incursion of 
the sands, hut tunifiiig the downs themselves from a destdate 
waste'in^ift'I^Onree of .productive industry. Although the 
timber is of Inife villue, ‘the manufacture of tar, turj)entme, 
and other resinous products furnishes sufficient occupation for 


the inhabitants, who are iMnly scattered over large spaces. 
Among the efforts of man to control the elements and the 
powers of nature, the conquest of the liandes from the desola¬ 
tion of thfe' desert is entitled to a place beside the recovery of 
Holland from the empire of the sea. . 

So thoroughly established^ tthe nhw lh these districts, 
that M. Terns, of Mont-de-martei in the^Landcs, an eminent 


French entomologist, has for some years past found occupation 
in tracing the habits and transformations of the different kinds 
of insects which prey upon it, and has already recorded that 
upwards of 120 species live as parasites upon this tree. It is 
satisfactory to learn from him, not so mncli on account of this 
particular tree, but as a fact which by inference must be ap¬ 
plicable to all trees, that * he cannot admit tliat these insecte 
‘ are the primary cause of the death of the trees which they 
^ attack:, and that during the fifteen years for which he without 
‘ intermission studied their habits in one of the best wooded 


' countries in France, he had observed a sufficiency of facts to 
‘ justify him in expressing Ids opinion that insects in general 
‘ (not including those which attach themselves solely to the 
' foliage as miners, &c.), do not attack those trees which are in 
' good health, but they only address themselves to those whose 
‘ health and functions nave suffered from some cause or other; ’ 
and he expresses his perfect conviction ‘ that lignivorous 
‘^insects are only to be dreaded by sickly trees. They are like 
^ -some mosses and lichens which only attach themselves to en- 
' feebled trees, while healthy well-growing trees preserve a 
‘ smooth bark, and repulse these vegetable parasites.’ * 

The pinaster has been used in this country under simalar 
circiimstanoes and wilh like results. - Large plantations have 
been made in the sandy soils of Norfolk, where it flourishes. 
Loudon mentions a tree at Fulham Falace flO feet high, and 
which, if still alive, must now be 175 yeara old. In Scotland 
it does not appear ever to get beyond 50 feet in height. The 


* Perris, in Annal. Soc. Ent. Pran 9 . 2me s^rie, x. 518. 
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late I>r. Fleming thus pleasantly deserves rts introduction into 
Dumfriesshire:— 

* Dr. Walker, who long occupied with distinction th^-chair,; oC 
Natural History in the University of Edinhnrgh, was, when ndnUrter 
of the parish of Mofiat, regarded as rather of weak intellect in con¬ 
sequence of the fondness whicli he displayed ibr weed* -and 
On returning one afternoon in spring from Edinhurgh, he was ob¬ 
served to have the pocket of his coat full of what appeared to be 
fir branches. The witnesses now imagined that a crisis in his lunacy 
had arrived, and began to set a watch on his future motions. He 
was observed in the course of the evening going forth to a corner of 
the glebe and putting some plants into the ground. When he had 
retired to the manse, the spies immediately proceeded to the spot, 
and found tliat he had been planting soxqe young firs—that these 
had appeared as.branches sticking out of his pocket—and hence they, 
were led to conclude that their minister was not so great a fc6i 
they had suspected. The plants took root, were protected, and, as 
trees, now prove an ornament to the glebe, and a monument of the 
Doctor’s arboricultural tendencies. These trees must now (1857) 
be at least 73 years of age, aud one is 45 feet in height, and 6 feet 3 
Indies in circumference at the ground; and they to this day pre¬ 
serve the name of Pouch firs^'m memory of the part of the Doctor’s 
dress in which they were first observed.’ {^Transactions of the 
Edinburgh Botanic^ Society, 1857.) 

The next introduction w-as the larch, whicli, notwithstanding 
its being a native of a country so near at hand as the Alps, 
did not find its way into England until about the year 1600, 
more than fifty years after the umbrella pine—showing that in 
those days our forefathers bad more intercourse -with Italy 
than Switzerland. It continued to be a very scarce garden- 
tree in England for moro tlian a century, and was only carried 
into Scotland about 1725. Its rapid spread over the kingdom 
after that date w’as in a great measure due to James, Duke of 
Atholc, wdio, from 1740 to 1760, set the example of planting 
it on what might almost he called a national scale. It is to tliis 
period that the well-knoAvn magnificent pair of larches atDunkdd 
are to he referred. They are splendid straight pines upwards 
of 100 feet in height, and feathered to the very ground. Ac¬ 
cording to Sir Inornas Dick Lauder, the popular tradition 
relating to these larches is that they were s^t to the grand¬ 
father of the late Duke of Athole in 1727, and the plants 
haviug arrived at Dunkeld along with some orange-trees and 
other exotics, natives of Italy, they were ah treated in :lhe 
same way, and placed in a hothouse. The larches soon 
withered under this treatment, and, being supposed to be dead, 
were thrown out on a heap of rubbish in the garden. jCoyered 
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with dead leaves and other rubbish, and aided by a wet season, 
they soon revived, and, sending fortli shoots, soon became 
vigorous-growing trees, which have gone on flourishing until 
they arc what we now see. But whilst we gaze with admira¬ 
tion upon them, the painful thought will intrude: for how long 
will they remain thus ? Are their days drawing near to an 
end ? Is the mysterious disease which has cleared so many 
thousands of acres of larch-trees in Britain already mining at 
their heart’s core ? or have they passed the fatal age ? or is 
there a fatal age ? Some have thought that tliis larch disease 
is a malady similar in nature to consum])tion in animals, that 
there is a period at which the larch is more subject to its 
attacks than at others, but that it may be reckoned secure 
after passing this critical epoch. Others do not regard it as 
any special disease, but merely the ordinary result of unsuitable 
conditions of life—in other words, of mismanagement. The 
reader will find these various causes of the premature des¬ 
truction of the larch, as well as other incidental ])oints of 
inquiry, such as whether the disease is contagious, endemic, 
or occasional, fully discussed by Mr. Macintosh, in his little 
book on the subject; but Mr. Macintosh has arrived at no 
more definite conclusions than the following: — 

‘ Of certain causes,’ says he, ‘ tljere can be no doubt, and if these 
are conceded, the limits of the question become considerably nar¬ 
rowed. 

‘ 1st. We take these to be degeneracy in a large proportion of the 
present stock, arising from their being the offspring of diseased 
parents. 

‘2nd. That larch will not long continue in a prosperous state 
when planted on the red sandstone formation. 

‘ 3rd. That, to attain its largest and most useful size, a clear bright 
atmosphere, at a moderate elevation, sloping rather than flat surfaces, 
sufficient ventilation to admit of the leaves performing their proper 
functions, neither too wet nor too dry a soil, are conditions essentially 
necessary. 

* *4th. Conditions to be avoided: Never plant larch on ground 
recently cleared of a crop of any coniferous tree. Keep within 
reasonable limits of altitude.’ {Macintosh, On the Larch Disease, 
p. 119.) 

Now, if this is all that so acute and sensible a man as Mr. 
Macintosh was, and one so thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject, could say regarding the cause of this disease, we may 
well adopt the characteristic mysterious as applied to it. IVith 
the single exception of the condemnation of the red sandstone 
formation (which we do not believe to be warranted), the whole 
of the conditions of success and failure specified by him are 
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merely the conditions of success and failure applicable to 
every other plant, and therefore have no special bearing upon 
the disease in question. We think the bad success of the 
larch on the red sandstone formation is merely an accidental 
coincidence. In our own experience we have seen too many 
instances of the disease extending its ravages indiscriminately 
over different geological formations (and among these both the 
old an<l the new red sandstone) to attac.h the slightest value 
to their having any effect on the develo})ment or otherwise 
of the disease. None of the ordinary causes above s]^ecified, 
nor any combination of them, will satisfactorily explain the 
])hcnoincna. It is impossible to suppose that these occur alone 
ill the attacked districts; and that there is no bad seed, no 
unfavourable exposure, no wet soil and insufficient drainage in 
other districts wliere the larch has hitherto shown no symptom 
of being attacked. Its occasional gradual jirogrcss from one 
county to another is a circumstance indicative of contagion; 
■while, on the other hand, its simultaneous appearance in dif¬ 
ferent ])arts of the same district—as in 1845 (a year remark¬ 
able for atmos])heric epidemics) at Drumlanrig Castle and 
Netherby Hall, exactly at the same jieriod—point to some 
epidemic cause. 

No similar cause for anxiety exists with regard to the next 
conifer which w’as introduced into this country, viz. the silver 
fir, which wais brought from Germany shortly after the lardi 
in 1603. Its geographical distribution is a little more southerly 
than that of the spruce. It is not found in Sweden, nor in 
the north of Russia and Asia, but as the spruce extends across 
almost the whole European and Asiatic continents, so the silver 
fir re[)laces it a zone further to the south. Most of our British 
tourists must liave noticed, in their journey up the Rhine, the 
immense rafts of timber which come floating down the stream. 
These are trunks of the silver fir, cut in the Black Forest 
(which is chiefly coin])osed of it), and floated down to the sea. 
The silver fir increases in beauty with age, and reaches the 
greatest height of any European trees. Perhaps tlie finest in 
Britain are those belonging to the Duke of Argyll at Rose- 
neath, on the Clyde. These are known to be one hundred 
and sixty-five years of age, and nearly 140 feet in height. 
Loudon, however, mentions one at Longleat a few' foot taller. 

The first extra-European conifer introduced into Britain ap¬ 
pears to have been the deciduous cypress. It is a native of 
the Confederate States of North America, and extends from 
Virginia to Mexico, where one of the largest known specimens, 
standing a few miles from the city of Mexico, still serves to 
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]]^rk the spot of a memorable event. It was under this enor¬ 
mous tree that Cortez passed the remainder of the nocJie triste^ 
after his escape or expulsion from that city. It was introduced 
into this country in 1640, and. Parkinson tells us that ‘ its seed 
‘ was brought by Master Tradescant from Virginia, and was 
‘ sown here, and do spring very bravely.’ Two good specimens 
may be seen in the ground, formerly part of Lady Blessington’s 

§ arden, behind the conservatory of the Royal Horticultural 
ociety’s Garden at South Kensington. 

Another cypress, called the cedar of Goa, was introduced 
from the East Indies, in 1683 ; and about the same time the 
true Cedar of Lebanon followed, or, as some think, preceded— 
Evelyn having received cones and seeds between 1665 and 
1670, which he probably planted without delay. The year 1683, 
however, is given by Alton in his Hortua Kewensis as the 
date of the planting of the oldest recorded trees, viz. three 
or four which long grew and flourished in the Botanic Garden 
of the Apothecaries’ Company at Chelsea; and if we suppose 
them to have been a few years old before they were planted 
out, it is quite possible that they may have even been part 
of the produce of Evelyn’s seeds. These reno^^med trees 
are now reduced to one which is much decayed—a second, 
which long stood beside it, having been blown dmvn in the 
autumn of 1853 ; but although these were j)erha])B the oldest, 
they were by no means the finest in the country. The highest 
is probably one at Strathfieldsaye, which a few years ago was 
upwards of 110 feet in height, and the largest is at Syon 
House; but many remarkable sj)ecimens must occur to every 
one. One noteworthy example was a tree in the Jardin des 
Plantes, well known from an anecdote connected with its ar¬ 
rival there. It a]>])earB that about one hundred and thirty 
years ago, viz. in 1737, M. Bernard de Jussieu, the celebrated 
botanist, when travelling in the Holy Land, had brought away 
with him from among the cedars of Mount Lebanon a little 
seedling. Being unprovided with better means of conveyance, 
he made a flowerpot of his hat, in which he planted it. He got 
it safely on board the vessel in which he sailed for France, but 
tempestuous weather and contrary winds drove the ship out of 
her course, and prolonged the voyage so much that the water 
began to faiL All on board were placed on short allowance: 
the crew, having to work, were allowed one glassful of water in 
the day; the passengers not having to work, only half a glassful. 
It was a hard struggle foi Jussieu to refrain from drinking the 
whole of his small ^ly allowance, and to leave some for the 
plant, and probaMy no one but a naturalist would have dreamed 
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of sucK an act of self-sacrifice. But his enthusiasm sustained 
him. All through the lengthened voyage, under the bright 
sun of the Mediterranean, he shared liis half glassful of water 
with liis little plant. His own strength began to sink under 
the prolonged privation; but he never flinched, and arrived at 
Marseilles with his own health damaged, but with that of his 
little plant uninjured. At tliis stage riie story sesems indebted 
to the imagination of its narrators for a little hroderie borrowed 
from our oAvn times ; for it goes on to tell us tliat on landing 
the exhausted botanist had nearly lost the whole of the benefit 
of his self-denial from the incredulity erf the custom-house offi¬ 
cers, who could not understand or believe in the interest he 
professed to take in the plant, and insisted on emptying the 
strange pot, to see if there w^ere no ‘ undeclared lace,’ jewels, or 
prohibited articles buried beneath the roots of the seedling. 
Entreaties and eloquent appeals to his past sufferings on its 
behalf at last softened tlieir hearts, and he was allowed to carry 
off the relic of the cedars of Lebanon undisturbed. He brought 
it to Paris, and planted it in the Jardin des Plantes. It grew 
rapidly, and as it grew became more and more a favourite with 
the people. Its little story spread, and its remote nativity and 
scriptural associations completed the charm. When in later 
days it had assumed the proportions of a gigantic tree, the 
people crowded to it on the Thursdays, when the garden 
was thrown open to the public. The blind frt)m their asy¬ 
lum, the deaf and dumb from theirs, and the inmates of the 
various hospitals, all bent their steps to it. Its green top was 
visible from the uppermost cells in the prison of St. Pelagic, 
which at that time stood at the end of the garden, and those 
prisoners who could procure a little money gladly paid it to be 
allowed to rent the cells from which the upper boughs of tlic 
cedar could be seen. It grew and flourished until it reached 
one hundred years of age and eighty feet in height. In its hun¬ 
dredth year (1837) it was cut down to make room for a railway, 
and now the hissing steam-engine passes over the place where 
it stood. 

The grove of cedars on Mount Lebanon still subsists, dis¬ 
posed in nine groups corresponding with as many hummocks 
of terminal moraines, but of the very old patriarchs probably 
not a single specimen survives. In 1574 Rauwolf counted 
twenty-six. In 1653 Chevenot counted twenty-three. La- 
roque in 1688 found only twenty; in 1696, Maundrel saw 
only sixteen, although plenfy of young ones. Labillardi^re 
fimnd them reduced to seven in 1787, M. Tchihatcheff speaks 
of them loosely as ten or twelve, and Hooker in 1860 
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found no young ones at all, but about four hundred trees, 
of which only fifteen exceeded fifteen feet in girth, and two 
others exceeded twelve feet in girth. If the trees counted 
by Bauwolf, Chevenot, and the others above mentioned, 
were so remarkable for age and size as to be easily distin¬ 
guished in their days, which was no doubt the case, these 
must have all disappeared, and arc replaced by a new race of 
patriarchs which were young Avhen the others were viewed by 
these travellers. 

Until of late years it had been su})posed that the cedar was 
confined to Mount Lebanon; it is now known tliat it occurs 
between Bsherre and Bshinnate in Syria, and that there are 
vast forests on Mount Taurus in Asia Minor. M. P. do 
Tchihatcheff, a Bussian naturalist who had been exploring 
Asia Minor, thus describes them : — 

‘ In following the southern slope of the Boulgardagh I was struck 
by the fine forests of cedars which mount even to the u})pt*r regions 
of this majestic rampart. I had at first supposed that it was only a 
local although very interesting phenomenon, but on ascending the 
Zamantan-Sau from Saihoun where it debouches, I had the happi¬ 
ness to traverse for several successive days the finest forests of cedar 
which are perhaps known at the present day, so that tlic band wliich, 
on my botanical map of Asia Minor, marks the domain of the cedar 
may extend from 140 to 160 miles from the south-west to the 
north-east. Until now, botanists have been wont to make pious 
pilgrimages to the celebrated cedars of MountLebanon, and I myself 
had also been fifteen years ago to contemplate with profound emo¬ 
tion tli(* ten or twelve centenarian trunks which raised themselves 
in isolation on that classic ground ; but now they appear to me very 
trifling before the fine forests which I have just traversed, and along¬ 
side of which they figure only like our hothouse palm-trees when 
compared to the palm-trees of the forests of the tropics.’ (A/m. dc 
VAcad. des Sciences, vol. xxviii. p. 759.) 

The cedar is chiefly prized for its beauty and majesty, and 
for the interest attached to it in connexion with Biblical liis- 
tory. For economic or praictical purposes, it is of little or no 
value; the ancients esteemed it for its durability, but even this 
is now disputed, although, we think, unjustly; but Avhethcr 
durable or not, there is no doubt that it is wholly wanting in 
strength and tenacity, and is consequently lightly esteemed 
by the artisan, and little planted by the landowner. This 
inferiority of its timber has given unusual importance to a 
scientific question which has of ]|ite years been much debated 
among botanists—viz. whether there is more than one species 
of cedar, or whether the cedar of Lebanon, the deodar of the 
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Himalayas, and the cedar of Mount Atlas are not all three 
one and the same. 

About the year 1830, shortly after the Himalayas had 
been opened to the scientifio world, the deodar was one of the 
first plants which commanded attention : — 

‘ Seeds of it were then sent to this country by the Hon. Wm. 
Leslie Melville and Lord William Eentinck, and glowing accounts 
were received of its beauty, durability, strength, and other valuable 
properties. That its beauty had not been exaggerated was speedily 
patent to all eyes, and the other qualities ascribed to it were taken 
upon trust to be equally true. Its renown spread, and it being 
found that it was hardy and grew rapidly in our climate, about ten 
years later (1841) the Right Hon. T. F. Kennedy, who was then at 
the head of the Board of Woods and Forests, dreading an insufficient 
supply of oak in future years for the purposes of the navy, and be¬ 
lieving (what every one said) that the deodar was as hardy, strong, 
and durable as the oak, with the advantage of growing much more 
rapidly, took counsel with the Earl of Auckland, then Governor, and 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company, and they came to 
the conclusion that it w’as an object of national importance to secure 
the introduction and growth of this tree in large quantities through¬ 
out Britain. To this end Mr. Kennedy on his part obtained from the 
Directors very large quantities of seeds—the rajjid transit of the 
overland mail securing their arrival in good condition—which were 
intrusted to four of the principal nurserymen in Britain (Glen- 
dinning, Law'son, Skirving, and Waterer) to rear. They were also 
sown in the royal forests, more especially in the New Forest, and an 
immense number of young seedlings were soon planted out. A much 
more extended introduction, however, was contemplated than even 
the royal forests could afford room for. The East India Board sent 
large quantities of seeds from the Botanic Garden at Saharumpore 
(near the foot of the Himalayas), which they supplied gratuitously 
to every one who would pay the cost of carriage; and not only this, 
but they took a liberal step which did more to secure its effectual 
establishment in this country than any exclusively governmental 
effort could have done. They imported large quantities which they 
distributed gratuitously to the principal growers and nurserymen in 
England, leaving them to make their profit upon them, and so t<f 
spread them abroad by the force of ordinary trade.’ {Pinetum Bri~ 
iannicum^ * Deodar.’) 

The natural result followed that the plants became cheap, 
and the deodar is effectually secured as a common tree 
throughout Britain. 

For some years no doubt or distrust intruded as to its 
being a tree of great value as well as of great beauty. 
Professor Lindley in 1841 triumphantly announced that we 
‘ j^ould soon see this noble timber tree quoted in the nur- 
‘ setymen^B lists at the price of the worthless though magnificent 

VOLiS.CXX. NO. CCXLVI. B B 
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^ cedar of Lebanon.’ At that time every one looked upon the 
two trees as perfectly distinct; but about the year 1853 or 
1854 a whisper of suspicion bcf^an to spread abroad that we 
had perhaps been too hasty in taking for granted the aocsoimts 
of its excellences, and that good botanists were unable to find 
any specific grounds for distinguishing it from the cedar. 
An able report was made to tlie Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests by l)r. Hoyle, who was a zealous advocate for the 
deodar, in whicli he accunnilated all the arguments and evi- 
dence in its favour which could be obtained from books or men 
familiar with the tree in its native country, 'fhe question ol‘ 
specific identity was not touched, but much cvidciu'e in favour 
of the actual strength and durability of the timber was brought 
forward, more, however, by way of report than of actual ex¬ 
periment. But it was obvious that the question of specific 
identity had a most im])ortant bearing on the subject. If the 
two trees were the same sj)ecies, it would be very unlikely that 
the timber of the one was first-rate, while that of the other was 
worthless. Wc need not occu])y the time of our read<*rs with the 
technical arguments of botanists on the })oint. The distinctive' 
character which has been most relied on— at least, that which is 
most easily recognised by non-botanical observers—is the dil- 
ference in habit of growth; the cedar of Lebanon being distin¬ 
guished by its flat tabulated architectural aspect, and the dcodsir 
by its elegant droo])ing form. It has been often disputed whether 
these differences, which are so Eip])arGnt in the young state, do 
not disappear as the trees advance in years, and both then 
assume the well-known form of the cedar of Lebanon. But 
wc now know that although the deodar does assume sornen luh 
more of the port of the cedar in its old age than it had in its 
youth, there is still a sufficiently well-marked difference in the 
trees at all ages. Pbotogra])hs and drawings of the tree ffiken 
in its native mountains are now occasionally to be met with in 
England ; and tw'o very remarkable sketches of deodars by the 
fate lamented Lady Canning, which have been copied by j)er- 
mission of Lady Stuart de Rothesay in the ^ Pinetum Jbi- 
^ tannicum,’ supply amjflc testimony of what we say. The 
scientific arguments on this subject arc given at length and 
very fully discussed in that work and elsewhere. But it seems 
strange to bo seeking for a solution of the practical question 
of the comparative value of the timber in philosophical spe¬ 
culations, when it might be at once determined by actual 
experiment. 

The experiment has been made, but its accuracy or fairness 
was always subject to dispute on the ground of possible differ- 
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«Tice of cireninstances or condition (as soil, drainage, climate, 
exposure, &c.) in the growth of the tree whose timber had 
been tested. But a curious and interesting experiment lately 
made, free from all such objections, is recorded in a recent num¬ 
ber of the ‘ Proceedings of the Koyal Horticultural Sf)ciety.’* 
It appears that Mr. Tillery, the gardener of the Duke of 
Portland, had presented to the Society a slab of timber, being 
a longitudinal section of a tree, half cedar, half deodar; the 
deodar having been in-arched upon the cedar, and after grow¬ 
ing until the tree had reached fully a foot in diameter, it had 
been cut down, and the section made and polished to show 
the lines of growth where the inarching had taken place. 
All above the line of in-arching was deodar timber, all below 
it cedar of Lebanon. Both grew on the same spot, in the same 
soil, and on the same root; a piece of theiimher, 1 foot in length 
and 1 inch square, was cut olf from each end of the slab, and 
subjected to the same li’ial of strength. The cedar broke under 
a wciMit of 378 lbs., while the deodar did not give wavnntil under 


one of 448. 


The cedar showed scarcely any deflection, and 


l)rokc short off like a carrot. 


The deodar showed considerable 


deflection, and, when it br()ke, sprang into three pieces with a 
sudden fracture, loud report, and jx'rinanent detlectiou. The 
result seems to be that the timber of the deodar (withoutbeing 
a first-class timber) is greatly superior to that of the cedar, and 
that an additional argument in its fixvonr has ])een acquired by 
those who consider them distinct species. 

Uj) to the time of the introduction of the cedar, the uc^r spe- 
<‘ies of coniferous trees which had been brought to Britain were, 
as we have seen, with one or two exceptions natives of theneigh- 
l)ouring continent of Euro])e. About the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, however, a new field was opened. By that 
time the AoVtli American colonies had passed the first or infant 
stage of colonial existence. The whole energies of the settlers 
were no longer absorbed in jirotccting their lives from savages, 
and in procuring the bare means of subsistence. They had 
secured a firm footing in the land ; cities had s])rung up ; 
wealth and prosperity had flowed in uj)on them ; and they had 
now time to think of the refinements and elegances of life, of 
the attractions of art and the pursuits of science. Amongst 
these, botany was not neglected ; a great many American plants 
were introduced into Britain, among which were the most dis¬ 
tinct and striking species of their conifers.f The white spruce, 


* Proceedings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 1864. 
t The following are the dates at which the different species from 
the east coast of North America were introduced at the commence- 
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the Weymouth pine, the pitch pine, and the hemlock spruce, 
are perhaps the most worthy of notice of these introductions. 
The white spruce, the tree from which the white spruce beer is 
brewed, is a charming addition to the landsca})c, from its 
handsome form, and the beauty of its short, thickly studded, 
glaucous foliage, but is not so generally met with as it de¬ 
serves. The Weymouth pine is now common; great quan¬ 
tities were planted at Longleat in Wiltshire, by the Earl of 
Weymouth, shortly after its introduction, and the species has 
ever since gone by his name—nay, the name has been extended 
to the whole section to which this species belongs. Gardeners 
speak not only of it as the Weymouth pine, but of its allies as 
Weymt)uths. The pitch pine is the species which supplies the 
greatest part of the pitch, tar, and turpentine of commerce, the 
pinaster from the west of France furnishing only a very 
moderate proportion, as may be guessed from the high price 
which these articles have reached in consequence of the present 
war in America. The hemlock spruce, like the white spruce, 
is chiefly of value for its beauty, and the two harmonise well 
together, the white spruce having a spiral sha])c and a djirk 
glaucous foliage, while the hemlock spruce is rounded in form, and 
lighter and yellower in colour. Its economic value in America 
chiefly depends on the bark, which is, in that country, of great 
value for tanning. The timber, from its splitting obliquely, 
is not easily worked, and is not held in much esteem. When 
it l)ecr)mcs aged the branches are liable to break off, and 
the withered extremities are seen staring out through the 
little twigs which have sprung out around them. This gives 
it a disagreeable, mutilated appearance, which, however, we 
never sec in England, as this does not occur until it is far 
advanced in life; when young and supple, it is a lovely tree, 
both in this country and in America. 

The introduction of conifers into Britain may be said to have 
taken place in five great periods. There were first those from 
E“uropc, which may be placed in the fifteenth century; then 
followed those which we have just alluded to, from the eastern 

ment of the eighteenth century:—The white spruce (Abies alba), 
and the black spruce (A. nigra), in 1700 ; the Weymouth pine, 
iTO.'i ; the frankincense or loblolly pine (Pinus taeda), in 1713 ; the 
swamp pine, 1730; the Banksian pine, 1735; the hemlock spruce, 
1736 ; the Jersey pine (P. inops), 1739 ; the yellow pine (P. mitis), 
1739; the American larch, 1739; the pond pine (P. serotina), 
and the prickly-coned pine (P. pungens), also about that time; the 
red spruce, 1754; the resinous pine (P. resinosa), 1756*; and the 
pitch pine (P. rigida), 1759. 
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coast of North America. This importation took place about 
tlie beginning of the eighteenth century. The next was the 
product of the Himalayas, which came between 1820 and 1830 
(strictly speaking, between 1818 and 1832). Next came Cali¬ 
fornia and Mexico between 1830 and 1854; and lastly Japan, 
in 1860. 

During the long period which elapsed between the coming of 
the North American and that of the Himalayan species, a ])eriod 
of upwards of seventy years, the discoveries of arboriculturists 
were limited to taking uj) some dropped links in Europe, and 
to one or two discoveries in the southern hemisphere. The 
dropped links had no doubt been previously overlooked in con¬ 
sequence of those which were pines * being confounded with 
the Scotch fir, and those which were firs being mistaken for the 
silver fir.f 

The most important of these neglected species was the 
Cembra, a tree which, although it appears to our eyes distinct 
enough from the Scotch fir, has yet sufficient general resem¬ 
blance to render it probable that they may have been con¬ 
founded. 'IViic, its leaves are five instead of two in the sheath, 
less rigid, of a darker green, with a beautiful silver lining, 
which gives a peculiar hoary character to the foliage when 
moved by the wind; the cone is also quite different, and the 
seeds are large, wingless, and good to cat, forming an agreeable 
nutty-flavoured addition to the food of the inhabitants of the 
countries in Avhich it grows. But wo have heard of the two 
being confounded in our own times under circumstances which 
may make us very lenient to any similar mistake in the days 
of our ancestors. A nobleman in the west of Scotland, some 
twenty years ago, possessed a grove of cembras of greater age 
and beauty than were to be found anywhere around. They 
were the jiride of his heart and the delight of his eyes. They 
had been planted along with Scotch firs which had served as 
nurses, but were now mostly removed, although, being of more 
rapid growth than the cembras, such as remained had ovTur- 
topped them. He had got a new' gardener or forester just at 
the time that he w'as obliged to leave his country residence to 
attend to his duties in Parliament. Being, how^ever, more of 
a country gentleman than a politician or statesman, he hurried 
home as soon as possible, and one of the first visits after his 

* To these belong Pinus Cembra, introduced 1746; P. Laricio, 
1759; P. Pumilio, 1779 ; P. Pallasiana, 1790; P. calabrica, and 
P. canariensis, 1823 ; P. austriaca, and P. pyrenaica, 1835. 

t Picea cephalonica, 1824; P. Pinsapo, 1839 ; P. Apollinis, 1860. 
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aarrival, was to his cherished grove of cembras. Slowly and 
benignly he paced up the hill like one prolonging the pleasure 
of. anticipated enjoyinent. He came down more quickly, and 
less benignly—not benignly at all, indeed—for when he reached 
the angle where he should have come in view of his grove, he 
looked for the cembras in vain. He started, stared, and rushed 
forward; not a cembra was there; the Scotch firs were left 
alone in their glory; and there stocKl the new gardener with 
the complacent grimace of one who had deserved well of his 
master—the mens conscia recti beaming on his countenance— 
ready to claim the meed of gratitude for having so well 
thinned out the grove. Believing the cembras to l)e merely 
smaller firs,. Ire had cut them down, and left nothing but the 
taller Scotch firs. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
The honest man had heard that in thinning it was wise to 
take the weak and leave the strong, and had acted upon it, 
without suspecting that he was dealing with two difi'erent 
quantities. 

The Cembra is not only admirable for its beauty, but pro¬ 
duces excellent timber. The wood is of a brownish hue, and 
has a most pleasant fragrance, which lasts for years. On the 
Continent it used to be employed, on this account, in w^ainscot- 
ing and panelling rooms, and in making bookcases and library 
shelves. The fragrance is not, however, (.‘onfined to the 
timber. No one who has ever experienced it can forget the 
delicious smell of a forest of cembras in the Swiss mountains. 
The species is found stretching from Switzerland to the Ural 
Mountains. The same species, or one very closely allied to it, 
only more stunted in character, extends from thence across 
Siberia to the furthest confines of Asia. It is not found in 
Japan, but is there replaced by a representative species. In 
like manner another re])resentative species fills its place in 
Mexico, and |in other in California and the Rocky Mountains. 

Although rather out of place in point of date (for P. cepha- 
lotiica.was not introduced until 1824, and P. Pinsapo not until 
1839), we may Imre notice these two most beautitul species— 
the one from Greece and Cephalonia, as its name implies, and 
the other from the Ronda of Andalusia—both well character¬ 
ised by their stiflf short prickly leaves standing out on all sides 
of the branches. The former was introduced by General 
Napier, while Governor of Cephalonia, in 1824—more to 
oblige a friend who wished to settle what tree the ancient 
Greek skdrrj really was, than from any idea that the tree 
was new. There was a fihe old forest of this^ tree on the Black 
Mountain.- in Gephakmia. Part of it hadl been destroyed by 
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an accidental fire, and Cfcneral Napier was anxious to preserve 
the rt'st. He thought he did not receive sufficient support in 
this object from Sir Frederick Adam, the Lord High Com- 
niissw)ner to the Ionian Islands, and, with his usual reckless 
malignity, made the neglect of the forest a charge against 
Sir Frederick. This acc-usatlon was published in his ‘ Colo- 
‘ nies,’ and has been repeated by Loudon in his ‘ Arboretum.’ 
Sir Frederick Adam never thought it worth his while to notice 
it, and it lias hitherto stood uncontradicted. The writer of the 
‘ Pinetum Britaimicum ’ lias, however, taken the trouble to 
iiupiire into the truth of the charge, and has printed the fol¬ 
lowing rc])ly from Count George Metaxa, who has been long 
resident in the island, and is well acquainted with CA^erytliing 
connected with it. It com])letely exonerates Sir Frederick from 
General Najdor’s accusation. He says: ‘ So far from neg- 
‘ Icc ting the forest. Sir F. Adam named a person with the title 
‘ of C-apitano del Bosco, and gave him six men as guards to 
‘ watcli and protect the forest, and made severe laws against 
‘ all tliat cut or destroyed the trees.’ {Fiiietum llritnmdcumy 
voce ‘ P. ce|)halonica.’) 'I'wo species, respectively from Persia 
and Mingrelia, the oriental spruce anrl a silver fir named Picea 
JSordiuannlana, may also be here noticed, although not intro¬ 
duced until afterwards. The oriental spruce is a handsome 
tree although somewhat stiff, but P. Nordmanniana is as lovely 
as any silver fir on the face of the earth, not even excepting 
the P. nobilis of California. 

The conifers from the southern hemisjdiere, which were intro¬ 
duced ill the eighteenth century, need not occupy us long. The 
Daminara ])inc, or Courie pine, of New Zealand, whicli is re¬ 
markable on account of various singular deviations from the 
nsuai structure and hirm of coniferous trees—as, for example, 
having eomparativcly broad oval leaves insteiid of linear ones— 
was discovered in 1769, and attempted to be introduced into 
Britain; but, as might be expected with jilants tlic natural 
habitat of whose species is Amboyna and the warmer part» of 
New Zealand, it was found to be very tender, and consequently 
cannot rank as an addition to the British sylva. 

Neiiher can the Araucaria cxcelsa, or Norfolk Island pine, 
although its elegant and graceful form renders it a favourite 
ornament of the greenhouse. It was brought from Norfolk 
Island in 1793, where its gigantic but graceful form, tlie very 
personification of beauty and elegance in the vegetable world, 
was ill associatexl with the hordes of brutaUsed ruffians thrust 
out Off the civilised world to turn an Eden into a pand.emomum. 
One; very renmrkable character in all the species of: a little 
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group of Araucarias from what may be called the Australian 
district, viz. Norfolk Island, New Caledonia, &c., is worthy of 
special notice—the difference between the young and the old 
leaves ; the young being slender curved hooks—the old, broad 
flat shining plates imbricated one over the other—such diff er¬ 
ence in the leaves indicating an affinity to the cyj)resses, which 
is confirmed by the form of the leaves of the other Araucarias. 

The Araucaria imbricata is, on the other hand, quite hardy, 
or nearly so, and is the only Araucaria which can be said to 
be so. It is also the most singular and striking in character of 
any, and already forms a peculiar feature on the lawns and 
pleasure grounds of our country houses. Its native countiy is 
the western flanks of the Chilian Andes, and large forests of 
it are scattered over them, reaching from the eternal snows 
almost to the jdains. Two of the finest plants in this country 
were (until the wdnter of 1860 killed them) to be seen in 
the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh, and they were rej)orted to 
have owed their unusual size to an intelligent a])preciation 
of their natural conditions in their native country, and a prac¬ 
tical imitation of it in this. The elder Macnab, who had charge 
of the Botanic Garden in Edinburgh, reasoned thus:—The 
Araucaria grows in a country whose climate is not dissimilar 
to our own, but which is subject to excessive moisture at the 
period of the year when the winter’s snows on the j)eaks above 
begin to melt at the approach of summer. 8o far as moisture 
is concerned, therefore, the treatment indicated would a])pear 
to be a liberal supply of water in spring to imitate the melting 
of the snows. On this hint Mr. Macnab acted; barrel after 
barrel of water was daily poured upon the roots at this season, 
and,wdiether owing to tliis treatment or not, the trees ])rospered 
beyond j)recedent. 

Considerable mischief was done to the Araucaria by the 
winter of 1860. Many fine plants besides those in the Edin¬ 
burgh Botanic Garden were killed; but more have survived. 
It^has now begun to fruit, although, probably from the absence 
of male trees beside the female cone-bearers, the cones have 
hitherto been only of small size, and come to nothing. At 
})resent (July 1864), a tree at Tortwoiih Court (the i^iarl of 
Ducie’s), in Gloucestershire, is crow^ded with cones in the man¬ 
ner w'e read of its being on its native mountains, where the 
produce is so liberal that we arc told eighteen trees are suffi¬ 
cient to supply a native witli food from the seeds fi)r a whole 
year. The cones are large rounded balls with very numerous 
scales. Magnificent specimens of the cones of almost all the 
Araucarias are preserved in our national collection at Kew. 
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The seeds are large and well flavoured, and are eaten raw or 
cooked. They are roasted and sent down to the cities on the 
coast, w’here they are exposed for sale in the streets. At 
first, before this was known, some of our nurserymen who im¬ 
ported them were victimised by the fraud or ignorance of their 
agents, who, instead of going to the mountains to collect fresh 
seeds, made a more easy market in the streets of Concepcion or 
Valdivia of those already roasted. 

Other more tender Araucarias have since been brought to 
England—the A. brasiliensis in 1829, the allied genus Cun- 
ninghamia Sinensis in 1804, and some more nearly related to 
the JS'orfolk Island pine quite recently—but, not being able to 
bear our climate, scarcely deserve to be reckoned in our present 
enumeration. 

'J^he bevy of species which were received from the Himalayas 
about 1820-30 contained some beautiful kinds of pines.* We 
have already spoken of the deodar, which is ])erlmps the finest; 
but the Khutrow spruce and Pichta silver fir are not far behind. 
The oldest and finest specimens of the former in Britain are 
two at Ho})etoun House, near Edinburgh. Loudon tells us that 
these were reared from seeds sent to the Earl of Hopetoun by 
Dr. Govan, of Cupar, in 1818, who had received them from his 
son in the East Indies under the name of Khutrow. 

But we must not linger over the other Indian beauties. The 
Californian and Japanese s])ccies arc waiting for us; and however 
attractive the broad-lcavecl silver (P. Webbiana), the Pindrow, 
or the graceful Himalayan hemlock S])ruce may be, wc have 
others from these countries which are not less beautiful or re¬ 
markable, and have the advantage of being more hardy and 
more useful. Mexico, and more particularly C/aliforiiia, were 
first o})cned by Dr. Coulter and Dr. M euzies; and more fully 
explored by Douglas and Hartweg for the Horticultural 
Society; by Jettreyfor the Edinburgh Oregon Botanical As¬ 
sociation ; and thoroughly ransacked by Murray, Bridges, 
Lobb, Beardsley, Lycll, and other private travellers or dbl- 
lectors.f 


The cheer (Pinus longifolia), introduced in 1801 ; the Khu¬ 
trow (A. Smithiana), in 1818; Picea Pichta, in 1820; Pinus Gerar- 
diana, about 1820; Picea Webbiana, 1822; Pinus excelsa, in 1827 ; 
Cedrus Deodara, 1832 ; Picea Pindrow, 1837; Abies Brunoniana, 
1838 ; Pinus Royleana (?), 1853. 

f The following is the order in which the more remarkable of the 
Califoi'nian species have been introduced, viz.: Pinus tuberculata, 
P. ponderosa, and Abies Douglasii, in 1826; Pinus Moniicola, P. 
muricata, P. Lambertiana, in 1827; Picea grandis, P. amabilis, P. 
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Generally speaking, it has been found that the lower any 
organic being is in tlie scale of life,, the more extended is its 
geographical distribution. Lowest of all, the same infusoria 
are to be foimd over the whole world. Highest in the vegetable 
scale, trees have a more restricted range than any of the humbler 
or more simple forms of vegetable life; and it has Injen noticed 
that this is peculiarly the case in North-west America, wliere 
many trees are Ibund confined to isolated> sjK)ts of small ex¬ 
tent. But it would seem as if Nature, to compensate for the 
limited quantity of individuals, had lavished all lier powers 
in producing something more than usually fine. Here have 
been found some of the most wonderful conifers on the face of 
the globe. If we look for beauty, what can surjiass the ‘ noble ’ 
silver fir (Picea nobilis) ? If for grace or elegance, what can be 
finer than the Californian hemlock spruce (Abies Aibertiana)? 
If we seek for excellence of timber, where can any conifer be 
found to beat the Douglas fir in strength, straightness, tenacity, 
elasticity, and durability ? If we look for bizarre and curious 
forms, we have the great book-coned pines (P. Sabiniana and 
CoiUtcri), with cones as large as a child’s or even a man’s head, 
with the scales so curiously carved into great curved hooks, 
that straiijxcrs to the works of nature can hartllv l)elieve that 
it is not the cunning handiwork of a skilled artist—and the 
handiwork of a skilled artist it is, indeed, but of one with whom 
nothing human can compete.* If we ask for size, what can 

nobilis, in 1831; Abies Menziesii, Picea bracteatsi, Finns Coultori, 
P. Sabiniana, in 1832; P. insignis, in 1833 ; Taxodium semper- 
virens, in 1840, although known since 1796 ; Firms Balfouriana, in 
1852; Wellingtonia gigantea, in 1853; Cupressus Lawsoniana, &c. 
in 1854. 

* These hook-coned pines have not been found to thrive well 
in Britain, where they have done so it is exceptional; but a re¬ 
markable indication of the kind of climate suited for th(;m is to be 
found in the fact that a cone of P. Sabiniana was plucked by Col. 
Wright Hudson from a tree in a garden at Simferopol during the 
Crimean war. This tree could not be older than twenty-three years 
of age, the first seeds sent to this country having been those sent by 
Douglas to the Ilortieultural Society of London in 1832. That 
society was in friendly communication and intercourse with all the 
great Botanic gardens in Europe, and no doubt supplied to the 
Buasiaa bot^ists the seeds from which the tree in question sprang. 
It is interesting to find the produce of this tree returning to the 
bosom from which its parent started. Col. Hudson, on his return 
from thoi Crimean war, brought the cone with him, and presented it 
to the Boyal HortioultuTal Society^ in who^ collection at South 
SensingtoEL it xtow is* 
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elsewhere be produced to match the great silver fir (^Picea 
graiidis) which rises in a single spire of rich green foliage 
3t)0 feet to the heavens, ()r the great sugar pine, also a giant 
of 3()0 feet in height? This wonderful tree ]^s timber of good 
quality, and yields an amber-coloured resin which, when the 
tree has been partially burned, becomes white and crumbly, 
and has a sweetish taste, so that it is sometimes used by the 
settlers as a substitute for sugar, whence the English name of 
the tree? In composition, the sugar is a true manna and 
has the same medicinal properties. This tree also bears a 
wonderful cone. It is one of the Weymouth pines, but instead 
of having a cone two indies in length like the common Wey- 
raouth, it has one suitable in proportion to tlie tlimensions of 
the tree itself—viz. nearly two feet in length. It was dis¬ 
covered in 1826 by Douglas, who, after getting a liasty glimpse 
of it on one of his expeditions, searched for two or three years 
longer before be again met with it. His journal gives the fol- ^ 
lowing account of liis final success, and although he writes 
like an uneducated man, as in fact he was, there is a charm in 
the sira})licity of his narrative.* 

* I left ray camp this morning at daylight on an excursion, leaving 
my guide to take care of the camp and horses until my return in the 
evening. About an hour’s walk from my camp 1 was met by an 
Indian, who, on discovering me, strung his bow and placed on his 
left ai’m a sleeve of racoon skin, and stood ready on the defence. 
As I was well convinced this was prompted through fear, never be¬ 
fore having seen such a being as me, I laid ray gun at my feet on 
the ground and waved my hand for him to come to me, which he 
did with great caution. 1 made him place his bow and quiver be¬ 
side my gun, and then struck a light and gave him to smoko and a 
few beads. With my pencil I made a rough sketch of the cone and 
pine I wanted and showed it him, when he instantly pointed to the 
hills about fifteen or twenty miles to the south. As I wanted to go 
in that direction, he seemingly with much good will went with me. 
At midday I reached my long-wisbed-for Pinus, and lost no time in 
examining and endeavouring to collect specimens and seeds. New 
or strange things seldom fail to make great impressions, and we are 
often at first liable to overrate them. And now, lest 1 should never 
see my friends to tell them verbally of this most beautiful and im- 


* Poor Douglas, who perished at last in a pit-fall set for bears cff 
bufiklos in a North American forest,, was in early life one of the 
under-gardeners at Eaith,. in Fifeshirc* When he sent back to 
Scotland the seeds of that magnificent pine wliich will perpetuate 
his name, one of 'the first of the cones was addressed by him.vta his 
old master, Ferguson of Baitli, and the tree is now one of the, finest 
ornaments of that noble domain. 
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mensely large tree, I now state the dimensions of the largest one I 
could find that was blown down by the wind : 3 feet from the 
ground, 57 feet 9 inches in circumference ; 134 feet from the ground, 
17 feet 5 inches ; extreme length, 215 feet. The trees are remark¬ 
ably straight; bark uncommonly smooth for such large timber, of a 
whitish or light brown colour, and yields a great quantity of gum of 
a bright amber colour. The large trees are destitute of branches 
generally for two-thirds of the length of the tree ; branches pen¬ 
dulous, and the cones hanging from their points like sugar-loaves 
in a grocer’s shop. It being only on the very largest trees that 
cones are seen, the putting myself in possession of throe cones (all I 
could) nearly brought iny life to an end. lieing unable to climb or 
hew down any, 1 took iny gun, and was busy clipping them from 
the branches with ball, when eiglit Indians came at the report of 
my gun. They were all painted with red earth, armed with bows, 
arrows, spears of bone, and flint knives, and seemed to mo anything 
but friendly. I endeavoured to explain to them what I wanted, and 
they seemed satisfied and sat down to smoke, but had no sooner done 
than I perceived one string his bow, and another sharpen his flint 
knife with a pair of wooden pincers, and hang it on the wrist of 
the right hand, which gave me ample testimony of their inclination. 
I could not save myself by flight; and without any hesitation I went 
backwards six paces and cocked my gun, and then pulled from my 
belt one of my pistols, which I held in my left hand. I was deter¬ 
mined to fight for my life. As I as much as possible endeavoured 
to preserve my coolness, and perhaps did so, I stood eight or ten 
minutes looking at them and they at me without a word passing, 
till one at last, who seemed to be the leader, made a sign for tobacco, 
which I said they should get on condition of going and fetching me 
some cones. They went, and as soon as they were out of sight 1 
picked up my three cones and a few twigs and made a quick retreat 
to my camp, which I gained at dusk. How irksome night is to 
such a one as me under my circumstances! Cannot speak a word 
to my guide; have not a book to read; constantly in expectation 
of an attack ; and the position I am now in is lying on the grass 
with my gun beside me, writing by the light of my Columbian 
candle, a piece of wood containing resin.’ ^Douglas' Journal, quoted 
in ‘ Pinctum Britannicurn,' voc. P. Lamhertiana.') 

Ilinormous as these trees arc, however, they arc still surpassed 
by the red wood* and jnammoth tree, two allied s])ecies, whose 
dimensions task the imagination to realise. The former is 
found in considerable quantities throughout California. Sj)eak- 
ing of it, Doqglas says, ‘ The great beauty of Californian 
' vegetation is a species of Taxodium which gives the mountains 
* a most peculiar—I was almost going to say awful—appearance, 

* Taxodium sempervirens, called red wood by the settlers from 
the rich red colour of its timber, and Wellingtonia gigantea, named 
the mammoth tree from its size. 
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‘ something which plainly tells us we are not in Europe.’ And 
it would appear that this solemn character has reigned over the 
landscape, not merely for thousands of years (the rings of 
annual growth in one tree, where they were counted, proved 
upwards of twelve hundred years), but far back into the dim 
abyss of time, before even the wandering savage pjissed under 
its shade, down into the tertiary deposits. M. Lesquereux has 
identified this tree among the fossil remains of the tertiary 
strata in Vancouver’s Island. 

The mammoth tree orWellingtonia gigantea is still larger than 
its cousin the red wood. The average dimensions of a full-grown 
tree are about 300 feet in height and 90 feet in circumference, 
but Lord Richard Grosvenor saw one 450 feet high and 116 feet 
in circumference. The portion of the bark of one of these trees 
set up in the Crystal Palace has familiarised Englishmen with 
the general appearance of its stem; the bark is of great thick¬ 
ness and strength, a property which is essential to the existence 
of the tree, for the timber is so soft and brittle that, but for the 
bark supporting it, it would be broken across by the wind. 
The following account of an expedition by Mr. Patrick Black, 
to procure seeds of it, illustrates this as well as some other points 
of interest. The species is only kno^vn to exist in three locali¬ 
ties— one at Calaveros (the grove first discovered), whence the 
specimen in the Crystal Palace was obtained, and where ninety- 
two trees still remain; another at Mariposa, which contains about 
four hundred trees; and a third in Fresno County, the trees in 
which amount to about six hundred. The grove selected by 
Mr. Black for his operations was the Mariposa grove:— 

‘ Well supplied with ammunition,’ for the seeds were to be obtained 
by shooting down tlie cones, which are about the size of walnuts, 
and cannot be reached in any other way, ‘ he took his departure for 
the Mariposa grove, which is a long way in the outer world—not 
that it is without its own inhabitants, its own hotel (kept by an old 
hunter), nay, even its own authorities, as Mr. Black had like to find 
to his cost. He took up his quarters with the old hunter, who m^y 
rather be said to have kept open house than a hotel, as the sky was 
the only roof he had—a roof apparently not yet being considered 
essential to the comforts of a hotel in these parts, although one 
might have thought that it would, seeing that the forest is 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and there was frost every night while 
Mr. Black was there. He visited, the grove daily, shooting down a 
cone or two to see that they were ripe before beginning to make his 
collection. He soon found, however, that it would take a battery 
of ammunition and an army of sharpshooters to make even a moderate 
collection of seeds. The seed is exceedingly small, a mere scale, so 
that the produce of a whole week’s shooting might be held in one’s 
waistcoat pocket. Mr. Black soon tired of this, and seeing one or 
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two trees of less size than the others, and being apparently a “man 
of a logical turn of mind, catae to the conclusion, first, tliat it would 
be easier to fill his wallet by cutting down :a tree than by shooting 
down the cones ; second, that it could be done; and, lastlj', that as 
it could bo done it should be done; so boldly putting behind him 
the fear of the anathemas of the “ New York Courier ” and of the 
“ Gardener’s Chronicle,” as well as the nearer terror of the local 
authorities, at once, with the assistance of his host and two French¬ 
men (that the three most civilised nations in the world might all be 
represented in the i)crpctration of the sacrilegious deed), proceeded 
to put his intent into execution. They first selected the smallest 
tree which they could find in the grove ; it was 24 feet in circum¬ 
ference, and took Black and the hunter tlirce days’ hard work to 
level with the ground, one cutting on each side of tho tree. In¬ 
crease of appetite growing by what it led on, another and anotlier 
shared the same fate, until they had actually cut down four of these 
magnificent trees, tho last and largest bfdiig 42 feci in circumference, 
which took it week to cut and fell before tlu* two Frenchmen ; not, 
however, before tiio echoes of their axes reached the cars of Jndge 
Lynch, who soon stopped the fun, and, in simple but unmistakeable 
language, gave him to understand that it would be “dangerous ” to 
try it again. In other words, the authorities interfered, and although 
they did not lynch Pat (which would not have sot tlic trees up 
again), they told him that they would if he cut down any more, 
lie found the Avood exceedingly soft and brittle, so much so that 
one of the trees in falling snapped in three places before it reached 
the ground, ciirrying away whole groves of silver firs and pine before 
it. But tho bark Avas correspondingly tough, and Mr. Black and 
his friends found it a great deal worse to cut through than the Avpod 
—this being one of those beautiful compensative an'angemenls which 
we frequently meet with in the mechanism of nature.’ (Murray, in 
Edin. New Phil. Journ. 2nd scries. April 1860.) 

From California to Mexico is an easy ste]), but our know¬ 
ledge of the conifers of the latter country is in a sad state ol 
confusion. There ap])ears to be considerable variation hi some 
of the cbarae,t<n*s of the species. It is so even in California, but 
as we go southAvards tJie difficulty of identifying species percep¬ 
tibly increases. A nurseryman named Roezl, who collected in 
tliat country, has done infinite miscdiief by sending home largo 
numbers of specimens of eoncs, leaves, and seeds, under diffe¬ 
rent names, which have for the most part been adopted and 
had descriptions appended to them by Mr. Gordon, in a work 
published by hhn under the name of * The Pinetum’—not to 
be confounded with Messrs. Lawson’s ‘ Pinetum Britannicum,’ 
which is a work of a very different stamp. About one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five so-called species of Mexican conifers of 
Boezl’s and Hartweg’s collecting have been described by him 
ae distinct. These by some are Siought to be all mere varieties 
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of five or six species, and by no one of moderate authority are 
estimated at more than a score. 

This manufacture of names and describing species as distinct 
which are not so, is a species of coining which should be 
amenable to the law as much as the coining of bad money. It 
is done by unscrupulous collectors in order to get a higher 
price for their seeds, and is encouraged by unscrupulous 
nurserymen in order to dispose of a greater number of ])]ants, 
and at higher ])riccs than they would receive if the truth were 
known. Tlie Mexican s])ccies must therefore wait the revision 
of some eompetent botanist. Few if any of them, however, 
are thoroughly hardy, although some of them would be valuable 
additions to our sylva if they really were so. The peculiar 
character of the }>ines is long green foliage hanging in tufts 
from the ends of the branches; and at least one of them 
(Pinus Don Pedri) has curious cones almost as large as those 
of ihe sugar pine. 

A Avord or tAvo, before aac conclude, upon the iiitroduciions 
from *Iaj)an. Our knowledge of the botany of that scaled land 
was, until its recent opening under our treaties, confined to the 
Avorks of three authors—Thun berg, Kann])fer, and, of later date. 
Von Siebold, A\ho for many years acted as consul in Japan for 
the Dutch, the most favoured nation of the Japanese, and Avho 
took adAantagc of his opportunities to collect, and Avith Zucca- 
rini’s assistance to ]niblish, an excellent flora of that country. 
Considering hoAV rigidly foreigners haA^e been excluded from it 
from time inmicmf)rial, it is surprising that aa'C knew so much 
of it as Ave did, but it is not sur])rising that as soon as its 
y)orts Avere o])ened our English botanists and luirscrymen 
hastened to jmt their knoAvledgc of it to practical use. Mr. 
Fortune and the younger Veitch both Ausited it at the same 
time, and to them we owe the introduction of almost all the 
Japanese plants of interest previously known, as Avell as many 
novelties. Of the conifers sent home by them, several were 
absolutely ncAv to botanists—all were ncAv to Britain. The 
tAvo Avhich Avill probably take their jdace as first faAmurites 
arc the Thnjoj)sis dolabrata, a flat-leaved cypress Avitli leaves 
of a lovely glossy green aboA'^e and broad silver bands be¬ 
neath, and bearing a considerable facie resemblance to ti 

lycopod; the other, the Japanese umbrella pine (Sciadopi- 
tys vcrticdllata) is of great interest to botanists from its com¬ 
plication of affinities, and as it is a groat favourite Avitli the 
Japanese for its beauty, we may reasonably expect that we 
shall like it too. The name, however, does not refer, as in the 
case of the Italian umbrella pine, to the tree, but to the leaves. 
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which are arranged in little clusters spreading out like a head 
of hemlock or the ribs of an umbrella. It is dark green, and 
spiral in habit. 

Mr. Fortune’s name suggests the mention of his discoveries 
in China. Without a ])assing allusion to its productions, our 
sketch would be incomplete. Very few conifers, however, have 
been received from that country—four or five at most.* The 
most remarkable of them is the Pseudolarix Kaampferi, whose 
barbarous generic name, half Latin, half Greek, and wholly, 
not half false, ought to be changed. It is a transition form 
between the larch and the cedar, with very remarkable charac¬ 
ters of its own, and has a lovely light green foliage, with fine 
sabre-shaped loaves. It promises to be hardy (at least in the 
south of England), and we should Avillingly be without many 
another species to have this one. 
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little volume of the ‘ Commt)nplace Book ’ will be 
readily welcomed by the many who arc grateful to Arch- 
bisho]) Whately for the intellectual assistance which he has 
afforded them, and also by the few who cherish a more par¬ 
ticular and personal recollection of the man himself—his quaint, 
original, powerful style of thought and language, his manliness, 
his love of truth, his crotchets, and his weaknesses. It is as 
thoroughly characteristic as any record of the fresh and natural 
impressions of a man of his genius was certain to be. For it 
is to be remembered that Whately was in no degree a collector 
of other men’s thoughts. What most of us call a commonplace 
book, is a collection of facts and sentiments derived from 
others’ writings, which readers note down with a view of using 
them on the proper occasion. To Whately such a process would 
have been impossible. His ‘ Commonplace Book ’ preserves 
merely the first rapid flow of thought' as it occurred to 
himself on any subject which attracted his fancy; or, to 


* Pinus densifiora, P. Massoniana, P. Bungeana, Picea Fortuiiei, 
and Pseudolarix Kaempferi. 
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speak more accurately, as he believed it occurred to liimself; 
for his comparative deficiency of general reading, and disregard 
of authority, made him often fancy himself original when 
saying wliat had been said before. Hence may arise some 
disappointment to the reader; for Whately’s first thoughts 
were not his best: they were rather rough outhnes of thought, 
which it was his habit to polish by turning them over and over 
ill his mind, and to enrich with his peculiar wealth of homely 
illustration. Some of the contents of the work also seem to 
us to have been already used by their author in other shapes. 
For instance, the amusing chapter on ‘ mushroom celebrity 
‘ arising from piizzle-hcadedness,’ will be found nearly word 
for word in the Archbishop’s commentary on Bacon’s 55th 
essay, ‘ On Honour and Reputation and probably there are 
many instances, scattered through the miscellaneous mass of 
his writings, in which he had already given the contents of 
this ‘ Commonplace Book ’ to the public in one shape or 
another. Still, such as they are, they will afford abundant 
materials for farther thought to any one who peruses them, 
besides the mere enjoyment of the practical sense and mother 
wit with which they overflow. As for Mr. Fitzpatrick’s two 
volumes, we name them, as in duty bound, because wc have 
made considerable use of their contents in the absence of anv 
more authentic record of the external facts of the Archbishop’s 
life. But the lively compiler himself wamld probably be sur¬ 
prised at finding them rated as anything more than a mere 
livre (Toccasion. In one respect he has done the subject of his 
biograjhy more than justice: while preserving, with all the 
apjircciation of humour which belongs to his country, many of 
the Archbishop’s best jokes and some of his most outrageous 
])uns, he has attributed to him, in mere wantonness, the author- 
shi]) of numbers of anonymous witticisms which have floated 
in the atmosphere of Oxford common rooms, or of the Castle 
at Dublin, for the last half century. 

Wc do not purpose, on the present occasion, to enter into 
any detailed examination of that great di\'ision of the late 
Archbishoji’s work in life which w^as, no doubt, in itself the 
most important, and also that by which he was best known 
and most appreciated: the effect which he produced on reli¬ 
gious opinion, or more properly on religious thought, in 
this country. The subject is too large and too serious. The 
ordinary verdict passed on liim by his contemporaries has, no 
doubt, its share of truth—that his work was destructive, not 
constructive. He was first led to think on these topics at a 
period when ndigious agitation was absolutely still, except iii 
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the comparatively limited and exclusive circle of Evangelical 
thought- The first stone of offence, against virhich the impulses 
of his logical mind stumbled, consisted of the ordinary and 
most unreal defences which ‘ high-and-dry ’ orthodoxy, as it 
has been subsequently called, had set up round Church and 
State. And it was his keen sense of the real feebleness, and yet 
of the massive vis mert/ee, which that ancient fortress displayed, 
which led him to indulge perpetually in the favourite ])rocess 
of discovering and dwelling on its weak ])oint8, of testing all 
])roposition8 by their ultimate results, and dispelling, by his un¬ 
rivalled mixture of homely humour and close argument, the 
kind of haze which peojde of half opinions spread either 
intentionally or unconsciously around them. Generally s])cak- 
ing, therefore, Whately is set down as one of those men of 
negative genius who, by attacks on existing convictions t)f 
which they do not themselves foresee the results, prepare the 
way for more thorough assailants. Jhit this is not altogether 
a just appreciation. Religious truth assumes many asj)ects to 
minds differently organised. With some—])robably most of 
those who o})en their mind seriously to it—the })revailing as|)ect 
is dogmatic. Plenty are ready to say withDr. Newman, ‘ from 
‘ the age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental princijde 
^ of my religion.’ There are many others who either reject- 
dogmatic, truth, or shrink from it with distaste, and aj)pear to 
rest their own religious persuasions chiefly on sentiment; and 
this kind of religion, if so it may be called, tending more and 
more to rely on emotion and to ignore hisbn-ical faith, has no 
doidit peculiar attraction for younger minds at the present 
day. Ihit there is a third class of minds, also, which are not 
attracted by dogmatic truth, and yet cannot reject it; which 
regard most of that which extreme parties in the Church 
call dogma as superstition, but retain the rest, having 
too substantial cravings to be content with mere emotional 
religion. Such minds as these construct for themselves a 
creed, by adhering to a few received fundamental doctrines 
with logical or illogical pertinacity, and discarding all the 
superstructure which churches or sectaries have reared on this 
foundation, as of mere human origin. Such was, no doubt, 
the character of Whately’s religion. And it were as well that 
those who condemn it without demur as meagre and uiisatis- 
fac,tory—who consider the believer who rejects at once eccle¬ 
siastical authority on the one side, and inward light on the other, 
as founding his faith, in reality, on a mere act of the will; as 
being in truth his own Pope without pretension to infallibility— 
should reflect that, in one way or another, the same objection 
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a}»j)lies t() the system of every man who holds any positive 
religious belief at all, from the eompletest system of the most 
exclusive Church down to the creed of the mere Deist. No 
man really yields, on religious questions, to downright logical 
com})ulsion. At one stage or other in the process the wall 
comes in. He who throws off all fragments of Protestant 
opinion and clings resolutely to the Church of Home, does so, 
in the first instance, by one bold act of choice; it is his will, 
not his belie!', which he really submits in the first instance to 
the dictation of liis ])riest. So with him who deliberately accepts 
the coinmon Protestant view of the exclusive and absolute 
lnv=^])iiation of the Scii])tures: it is by an act of the will that 
he assuiii(!s this fundamental doctrine, from which all others 
follow . To ])rove its truth to any one else is simply impos¬ 
sible. At stunc link or other of the chain, its real strength, 
in every system, i» affin’ded by an assmnption. If, there- 
fbr(‘, a man assumes certain of your fundamental doctrines 
(that is, treats them as proved, but by arguments which in 
truth rest on assnin])tions), and rejects all the rest of your 
system, yon may hold his doctrijie imsatistying if you will, but 
you cannot A\'ith reason term it illogical: it is no more so than 
your own. 

We ha^'C rather reluctantly gone even thus far into the 
character ol' Whatcly’s theologi(;al views, feeling that it is a 
subject on which we ought not to hesto'w many words, and on 
which few wfU’ds arc liable to he misconstrued; but w^e w'^ere 
jinxious at the outset to place his case fairly, as we consider it, 
before the reader. Because he had no mercy for other })eople’s 
oj)inious, the suspicion, at least of many, is that he had no 
affirmative opinions of his own. But, in truth, to the few 
essential tenets of theology on which alone he dwelt he held 
Avith unshaken firmness. His last recorded words were surely 
not the feeble utterance of a deathbed, but the summary of a 
life's convictions: ^ It is a great mercy,’ said a friend to him, 
‘that tiidugh your body is weak, your intellect is vigorous 
‘ still.’ ‘ Talk to me no more of intellect,’ he replied ; ‘ there 
‘ is nothing for me now but Christ.’ 

Whately Avas horn in 1787, and spent his youth and early 
middle-age almost wholly at Oxford. He was a Pcllow of 
Oriel, then, after a short experience of a country living, Prin- 
ci])al of St. Alban’s Hall; and only left the University in 1831, 
when promoted to the Archbishopric of Dublin. These dates 
are a little forgotten by those who are in tlie habit of mixing up 
the period of his academical career with that of the so-called 
Tractarian movement. That movement, substantially, dates 
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only from 1833. The strong part which Whately took in 
opposition to it belongs to later days — some time after his 
connexion with the University had ceased. He was pupil to 
Copleston, afterwards Bishop of Llaudaff, a man ten years 
older than himself. ‘ From you,’ he said in a letter to the 
Bishop intl845, ^ I have derived the main principles on which 
‘ I have acted and sj^cculated through life.’ One can conceive 
the mixed feelings with which the cautious though acute pi'elate 
must have received this flattering testimony from so dangerous 
a quarter. Davison, Ellison, Cardwell, Senior, were chief 
among his immediate contemporaries ; while Kcble, Arnold, 
Hampden, Milman, were of somewhat later date—Newman 
much later : and it is to be remembered that three years at the 
University constitute a generation. Among these there were 
men of many different minds ; but of the so-called Jjiberals 
of Whately’s own day, it might be said, generally s])eaking, 
that their views were confined to the establishment of more 


open and tolerant views on social and ecclesiastical questions 
than those prevalent at Oxford ; they did not seek to ])romotc 
any special line of thought on doctrinal questions ; for the ])as- 
sions which these arouse then lay, happily or unhap])ily for 
truth, entranced in an ominous sleep. Among these Whately 
attained his great influence chiefly by his thoroughgoing 
nature, his honest and fearless logic. Most men who still 
cherished the conventional truisms of the , place found them¬ 
selves forced to drop off from him, after going with him a 
certain distance. With younger men he had great influence 
through the generous and expansive nature of his political 
liberalism, and (it must be added) not a little of the Johnsonian 
tendency to argue down, trip up, and domineer over, anta¬ 
gonists in controversy. Two of his productions, among the 
relics of those free and happy days, deserve i)articular remem¬ 
brance. The first of these is the well-known little pamphlet 
of ‘ Historic Doubts respecting Naj)olcon Buonaparte,’ which 
remains, odd to say, the most popular wwk of the author. Wc 
had in our hand recently the thirteenth edition of it, published 
when the nephew of its hero had become President of the 
French llepublic, and there may have been more since. It 
would be idle to attach much importance to a mere clever 
squib; but it has been misunderstood, and under-rated as well 
as over-rated. To fancy it an answer to Hume’s objection to 
mira/jiles is absurd. But it is directed against reasoners who 
argue thus (and writers on Hume’s side are constantly falling 
into the confusion, intentionally or casually ): ‘ Miracles can- 
‘ not be believed on human testimony. But in addition to 
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‘ this, the testimony on Avhich you receive them is full of 
‘ inconsistencies and absurdities.’ The Whatcleian answer is— 

‘ If no testimony will make miracles credible, then the character 
‘ of the testimony is unimportant. But if it is important, then 
‘ I Avill show you that a piece of well-known history—that of 
^ Napoleon, for instance—is as full of apparent inconsistencies 
‘ and absurdities as the instances you cite from Scripture. 
‘ And then, this husk disposed of, we can attach ourselves more 
‘ closely to the issue which is the kernel—are miracles credible 
‘ or no ? ’ 

A more important effort of the Whatcleian style of at¬ 
tack on the common fallacies of those days is to be found in 
the once famous ‘ Letters of an Episcopalian ’ (if they are 
indeed his). This able tract is now out of date, because the 
()])ini()ns which it advocated, strange then in a Churchman, arc 
now held by all but a few Churchmen. But we cannot describe 
the eflcct which it produced better than in the words of 
Newman, in that most engaging record of his youthful im- 
pulstis and changes of sentiment which is now in the hands 
of every one : — 

‘In the year 1826, in the course of a walk, Froude said much to 
me about a work then published, called “ Letters on the Church by 
“ an Episcopalian.” He said that it would make my blood hoik It 
was certainly a most powerful composition. One of our common 
friends told me that, after reading it, he could not keep still, but 
went on w'alking up and down his room. It was ascribed at once to 
Whately. I gave eager expression to the contrary opinion ; but 1 
found the belief of Oxford in the affirmative to be too strong for me. 
Rightly or wrongly, I yielded to the general voice; and I have never 
heard, then or since, of any disclaimer of authorship on the part of 
Dr. Whately. The main positions of this able essay are these ; first. 
That Church and State should be independent of each other; he 
speaks of the duty of protesting against the profanation of Christ’s 
kingdom, by that double usurpation, the interference of the Church 
in temporals, df the State in spirituals; and, secondly, that the 
Church may justly and by right retain its property, though separated 
from the State. . . . The author of this work, whoever he may be, 
argues out both these points with great force and ingenuity, and 
with a thoroughgoing vehemence which perhaps we may refer to 
the circumstance that he wrote, not in proprih persona, but in the 
professed character of a Scotch Episcopalian. His wprk had a 
gradual, but a deep effect on my mind.’ {Apologia pro Vita sua, 
p. 70.) 

It bad indeed; for it is not difficult to trace the connexion 
of these thoughts, moulded as they were along with others 
under the fierce amalgamating influence of one dominant idea, 
with the subsequent mental history of the great leader of men 
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wlio thus referf« to tlieni. In the meantime, th»( immediate 
effect of these Letters and simi iar productions on Qsi^rd thought 
was, oddly enough, precisely the reverse what Whately pro¬ 
posed to himself. The question of Catholic Emancipation roused 
the great majority of Oxford minds into vehement opposition 
to the powers that then were. The naase were influenced only 
by the ordinary Tory views. But a clever fraction, to whom 
these were distasteful, found in the threatened danger of 
surrender to Rome, rather illogicall}', a strong argument against 
Erastianism. It w'as the Whig, or renegade ^Pory Cabinet, 
w'^hich was ‘profaning Christ’s kingdom,’ by interfering in 
spiritual or quasi-spiritual matters. Those who are curious in 
such obsolete lustory will find a singular instance of th(' 
strength of this feeling in the Reverend Mr. Perceval’s acciount 
of the first start of the ‘ Tracts for the Times.’ It will be seen 
there, that the great movement which resulted, first in an 
attempt to dictate to the Church, and then in an extensive 
defection from it, began really in A\Tath with the usurpation of 
the State in meddling wdth certain Irish temporalities. 

Whately wms profoundly angry, no doubt, w^hen some of his 
cherished liberal pupils thus aimed at him, the leader of Oxford 
liberalism, wdth arrow^s feathered by himself. Newman re¬ 
counts ^n instance in which this feeling came out in a charac¬ 
teristic way. For some out--of-the way reason, Newman had 
voted against Peel in the famous University election of 1829 

‘ Whately w’as considerably annoyed at me, and he took a humour¬ 
ous revenge, of which he had given me duo notice befoiehand. As 
head of a house, he had duties of hospitality to men of all parties : 
he asked a set of the least intellectual men in Oxford to dinner, 
and men most fond of port; he made me one of the party ; placed 
me between Provost this and Principal that, and then asked me if 
I was proud my friends. However, he had a serious meaning in 
his act; he saw, more clearly than I could do, that I was separating 
from his own friends for good and all.’ • 

‘ But the leading peculiarity of Whately’s mind, as shown in 
his Oxford labours as well as in after life, was his unshaken, 
undeviating, almost fanatical devotion to Truth as such. It 
seems strange to point out this as the distinctive feature in any 
man’s character ; but, in the world we live in, such it is. Ho 
never could conceal, or disguise, or evade, the truth as it at 
the time appeared to him. He never could stand on terms ol 
alliance or intimacy (intelle(5tually speaking) with those wlio 
did. He never belonged to a party, or acted with a party, or 
adopted the pass-words of a party. No great merit in him, 
perhaps; for he could not do it. W^hen temporary circura- 
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stances brought him into common action with a party on some 
point on Avhioh he agreed with it, he was the most inconvenient 
of all possible allies, going off into neutrality or opposition the 
nionient- any divergence of opinion between himseli' and his 
associates began to show itself. Tliat much of this untoward 
s])irit of independence was learnt in his Oxford days is indis- 
j>utablc. And it was no doubt considerably spiced with the 
kindred spirit of op])osition. He found orthodoxy, religions and 
political, guarded, in tliose days, by an elaborate system of de¬ 
fences which every one liad agreed to recognise as such, but 
which were entirely imadapted to resist the first jnessure of 
inquiry. The l eason which a man was ] e(iuired to give for the 
faith which was in him w'as simply a stereotyped reason, put 
into the mouths of a whole class at once by their teachers. To 
give a different reason was a divergence from correcit princi 2 )le 
scar(5ely less irregular than to raise doubts resjjecting the faith 
itself. There is much of this kind of teaching in high jjlaces 
of education still; and there are many, too, who still ap^irove 
of it; wdio contend that, inasmuch as students can hardly be 
su})posed cai)able of discriminating between the arguments 
which may be used on both sides of a great question, the really 
exjiedient course is to present them with half arguments and 
‘ economies ’ of the truth. Tliose who thus argue are little 
aware of tlie terrible amount of evil they cause ; of the number 
of ingenuous minds Avhich they seduce, first into sarcastu; 
doubt, then into negation of all belief. They are little aware 
how many more sorils are led into a scejitical way of thinking 
by the consciousness that their tcai'her does not tell them the 
whole truth, than by the leading of one who honestly avows 
his own difficulties, and does not conceal those which await his 
hearers. 

An instance will serve to illustrate .our meaning. There 
was a work of high re])ute at Oxford in its day, by the Reve¬ 
rend W. Palmer, of Worcester College, entitled a ‘ Treatise 
‘ on the Church of Christ.’ It did not a})pcar, indeed, until 
1839, long after Dr. Whately had ceased to fight his battles at 
Oxford ; but it was a very fair specimen of the class which had 
])revailed in earlier times, and which it was his especial business 
to combat; a work intended to instruct students in theology 
by laying down for them a course of dogmatic assertions in 
matters both of faith and history, thoroughly onesided, and 
intended to meet ordinary objec-tions by superficial answers. 
It is, we suppose, forgotten by this time, as arc works in 
general Avliich, under the mask of learned treatises, have the 
substance of i)arty pam})hlcts,—a special division of the genus 
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which Charles Lamb termed ‘ Biblia Abibla,’ books which are 
not books. But it had its day, and was a eoinmmi manual in 
the hands of people who wanted arguments for a predetermined 
conclusion. Newman, in his ‘ Apologia,’ speaks of it with high 
respect, and yet in terms under which we cannot decide w'hether 
tliere does not lurk a certain amount of sarcasm:— 

‘ As was to be expected from the author, it was a most learned, 
most careful composition ; and, in its form, I should say, polemical. 

. . . It was one which no Anglican could have written but himself 
—in no sense, if I recollect right, a tentative work. The ground of 
controversy was cut into squares, and then every objection had its 
answer. This is the proper method to adopt in teaching young 
men' 

The reader may judge of the real value of this chess-board 
of controversy by the very first square. Every Crreck scholar 
is perfectly aware of the primary meaning of the word 
‘ Ecclesia,’ w'^hich we translate Church. All such knenv that 
to ordinary Greek cars it simply conveyed the idea of an as¬ 
sembly for the purpose of transacting public business; tliat 
its derivation from the verb ‘to call out’ implied no more 
nor less than the act of summoning the citizens from their 
dwellings to the imblic place in which the assembly >vas held. 
It was a common 'word, as thoroughly appropriated to a special 
subject as ‘ parliament,’ ‘ senate,’ or ‘ vestry ’ among ourselves. 
And hence, as is equally well known to ecclesiastical students, 
Protestants have argued that the Church of the A])ost(.>lic 
age was neither more nor less than an assembly of the faithful 
for })urpo8es of worship and of administration, subject, like 
any other Ecclesia, to mere human government, possessed ol 
no mysterious attributes or supernatural powers.*" On the 
other hand, it is equally familiar knowledge that those who 
hold higher notions of Church authority have ahvays striven 
to show that the Apostolic writers did in fact use the word, 
not in this ordinary sense, hut in a secondary, special, and re- 
stficted sense. But all this discussion was too fine and dan - 
gerous, in Mr. Palmer’s opinion, for orthodox students. They 
were to be taught ‘ dogmatically ’ if at all; and consequently, 
incredible as it may appear, in his definition of the Church he 
does not controvert or explain away the common and recognised 
meaning of the Greek word—he simply ignores it altogether. 
AVe are merely told, at the outset of his work, tliat its ordinary 

* The old Dissenters, in their word ‘Meeting,’ and ‘Meeting- 
*' house ’ for the place of assembly, approached more neai’ly to this 
simple sense of the word Ecclesia than any one else. 
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a])plication in Scripture is ‘ a society of Christians, or those wlio 
‘ believe in Christ, Thus the Church of Christ is not formed 
‘ by the mere voluntary association of individuals, but by 
‘ divine grace, operating either by miracle, or by ordinary 
‘means of divine institution. And this seems implied in the 
‘ very word Rcclesia, derived from Ekkaleiny to call fortli^ 
tSuch were the arguments by Avhich the youth of Oxford were 
authoritatively taught to defend their faith, not so many years 
ago! Such were the manuals of correct instruction placed in 
their hands, and not to bo criticised without suspicion of hete¬ 
rodoxy ! That such things are now, we believe, impossible; 
that the most timid student in divinity would venture on a 
smile of dissent at such a definition of ‘ the Church ’ as is here 
imposed upon him by authority—is owing to Whately, to his 
style of trenchant and searching thought, and especially to his 
scrujmloiis respect of Truth quand memej more than to the 
efforts of any other individual. 

‘ Wc must not be deterred from this duty (of plain speaking in 
Biblical interpretation) by the fear (so often put forward) of what is 
called “ unsettling men’s minds.” It is true that every man’^ mind is 
likely to be somewhat unsettled, if he has been taught to build on a 
foundation of sand, and you seek to place his building on a rock. 
If he has been trained by those who assure him that his religion is 
true, but that an attempt to investigate the “reason of the hope that 
is in him,” is likely to end in infidelity ; if he has been 1 aught to 
regard our Bible version as the original, or as the only version ex¬ 
tant, or as inspired and infallible; or if he has been taught to regard 
the Romish Legends as of equal authority with Scripture—no doubt 
he will be “ unsettled,” and his faith, perhaps, endangered when he is 
undeceived on these points. But a truly honest and conscientious 
minister will not dare to leave any one in darkness whom he is able 
to enlighten; or to practise or to connive at anything of the charac¬ 
ter of a pious fraud, on the ground of a supposed expediency. 

‘And if he does his duty honestly, because it is his duty^ it will 
then be given him to perceive that the honest course was also the 
expedient one, and that there is much more danger ultimately in the 
opposite. For when a man comes to perceive that he has been^ed, 
or left, to error, he will distrust, or probably disbelieve, all that 
comes from the same quarter. The first detected falsehood—the 
first suggested doubt—is a mortal wound to the faith Avhich has been 
based on utter ignorance. ... If you pursue, in all points, the open 
and straightforward course, you will find that instead of ultimately 
unsettling, you will have settled men’s faith on a better basis than 
sand.’ (^Commonplace Book, p. 296, 297.) 

That Whately carried this prudery of veracity, so to speak, 
even too far, will perhaps be thought by some who are 
thoroughly disposed to admire it on general principles. He 
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says somewherp, if* we recollect rijrhtly, that he never taught, 
even chilfli'eii, anything until he was convinced they understood 
it>—not even their prayers. A questionable position surely. 
For if by ‘ understanding’ we mean understanding thoroughly, 
then it is difficult to see how education is to begin at all. If 
we mean ‘ understanding ’ in the popular sense—attaching some 
kind ot sense to the words we use, and not re}>eating them like 
nonsense verses—then the precept seems too vague to be of 
much practical utility. Bearing in view, however, this cardinal 
])oint in Whately’s intellectual cliaracter, we have no difficulty 
in realising the intense antijiathy with which he set hiraseif 
against the so-called ‘ Oxford or Tractarian nu)vciuejit.’ This 
is a part of his labours on which we have every reason to touch 
tenderly. ]^o one can have read the ‘Ajxdogia’ of Dr. 
Nen'raan without ha\'ing his sympathies strongly excited, even 
as it were in spite ot himself, by those simple and warm out- 
[xmrings, as from a hc.art overcharged with the sense of many 
years of injurious and unanswered im]>utation ; the utterings of 
one Avho demands that, whatever wrong his opponents may do 
him in other matters, they will at least allow him the credit 
of honest allegiance to that truth for which they indeed inav 
declaim, but for which he has sacrificed everything. But when 
the due tribute to this demand on our feelings has been paid, 
the original question will nevertheless recair. Not wliether 
Dr. N cAvinan be himself a man of honour, but whether the 
movement {)f which he was the leader was or was not con¬ 
ducted in a dishonest manner; whether its managers wnre not 
throughout concealing from others, both followers and oj)po- 
nents. their own ulterior intentions, fully formed or half formed. 
Whately knew that these tendencies were towards Rome; he 
believed the chief s of the party, more or less, c.onscious of those 
tendencies; he saw that they did not openly avow them; and he 
denounced them accordingly from the beginning. It seems 
I'ather hard, that when the event juoved him right, he should 
be'Condemned as harsh and part ial. But Newman’s position, 
throughout lus autobiography, is in fact a false one. He not 
only admits, but demonstrates with all his unrivalled subtlety 
of exposition, how every advance which he made in thought 
led him nearer to Rome; and he thanks Gfod for it. And yet 
the obsolete resentments of his old Anglican days seem to cling 
very cdosely about the convert. He cannot refrain from con¬ 
sidering himself extremely ill-used by those Protestants who 
ma'miainod all along that he was on the way to Rome. Fven so 
(we hope we may use the illustration ndthout disrcs])ect) have we 
not unfrc()uently read the autobiogra])hy of s(jme distinguished 
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malefactor, in which the writer unburdens his conscience, 
almost complacently, respecting all his offences against other 
j)eople’s property, and yet cannot avoid speaking throughout in 
a grumbling tone of injured feeling resjmcting the thieftakers 
who hiid tracked him, tlie witnesses who had sworn against 
him, and the jurors who had convicted him. Even such a 
detective was Whately; and the ‘ confitens reus ’ himself 
cannot make up his mind to forgive him. As regards Whately 
liirnself, his aversion to Romish and quasi-Romish tenets them¬ 
selves was not half so strong as to the trickeries, ‘ reserves,’ 
^ economies,’ half-avowals, and the like, by which in his ojnnion 
they were insinuated at Oxford. The reader may c.onsult, 
If ho will, the chapter of the Commonplace Hook somewhat 
affectedly entitled ‘ Phenakism,’ from an uncommon Greek 
word, signifying in })lain English cheatery. (It has by the way 
no date, as most of the fragments have, which is in this instance 
a loss.) Any one who remembers the controversies ol’ those 
days can hai’dly have forgotten how the wrath of the tlioroiigh- 
ffoinfj; anti-l^henakist was excited when certain of Xewman’s 
congregation at St. Maiy’s persuaded their pastor to mix Avater 
wdth the sacramental v\dne—whi(‘h ha])pens to be the ])rtietice of 
Rome —solely on the alleged ground that the unmixed beverage 
was too strong for their stomachs before breakfast! It became 
Avith him a kind of typical instance of party disingenuousness. 

And—we must say it plainly, without instituting any hateful 
coin})arisons betAveen the real honesty of one good man anti 
another—there is an essential difference in the mode in Avhich 
Truth, as such (not the. Truth, which each man troAveth) ]>re- 
sents itself to minds like Whately’s and IVcAVinan’s rcs])ec- 
tively. It is only necessary to read the long and strange 
dissertation respecting lying and equivocation into which the 
latter enters, in his ‘ Apologia,’ and compare it with Whately*s 
expressions on the same subject in his commentary on Bacon's 
essay ‘ On Simulation and Dissimulation.’ Everybody, or nearly 
so, admits that to lie is justifiable in certain extreme cjaffes: 
but no honest man doubts that a false assertion intentionally 
made is a lie, hoAvever justifiable. And all equivocations, and 
ingenious concealments or half-admissions of the tnith, arc 
equally lies: are only justifiable Avhei’e lies are justifiable : and, 
even in that case, superadd to the lie the iinneoessavy mean¬ 
ness of an endeavour to disguise it. All tliis is plain doctrine— 
Heaven be thanked that it is so—to every honest man, woman, 
and child ; no argument is needed to confirm it, no <tasuistry 
can Aveaken it: no arrav of ‘ authorities ’ can obscure it. Jt is 
well and simply put by Whately in the commentary referred 
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to. And at the same conclusion Dr. Newman seems to arrive 
at last *; pronouncing himself (oddly enough) more of an 
Englishman than an Italian in such matters: as if, though it 
may he the fact (which we, for our part, by no means amnn) 
that Italians lie more than Englishmen, an honest Italian could 
possibly have a diiferent opinion as to what is a lie from an 
honest Englishman, any more than as to what is a triangle. 
But he comes to it through such an infinity of intricate coils 
of thought—such curious citation of authorities this way and 
that, and balancing of one against the other—that he leaves us 
under the unavoidable impression that though he, in person, 
stiinds up for truthfulness, a man who should assume, in 
certain cases, a considerable license of assertion would have 
in his view so much of' probable opinion ’ to back him as might 
leave his conscience in a state of comparative comfort. For 
such refinements Whately’s organisation was unsuited. As he 
says, and nobly, in the commentary already referred to :— 

‘ It is not given, to those who do not prize straightforwardness for 
its own sake, to perceive that it is the wisest course. The maxim, 
that honesty is the best policy, is one which perhaps no one is habi¬ 
tually guided by in practice. An honest man is always before it; 
and a knave is always behind it* 

Nearly connected tvith this subject in many minds, though 

* We say ‘ seems: ’ for, after all, we are not sure that we fully 
understand Dr. Newman’s ultimate standing-point. ‘The rule of 
‘ the Economy,’ he says, ‘ at least as I have explained and recom- 
‘ mended it, did not go beyond—1. The concealing the truth when 
‘ wo could do so without deceit. 2. Stating it only partially. 
‘ 3* Representing it under the nearest form possible to a learner or 
‘ inquirer, when he could not possibly understand it exactly. I con- 
‘ ceive that to draw angels with wings is an instance of the third of 
‘ these economical modes; and to avoid the question, “ Do Christians 
‘ “ believe in a Trinity ? ” by answering “^They believe in only one 
‘ “God,” would be an instance of the second’ (i.e. of a justifiable 
telling of the partial truth). Now it is conceivable—to put an ex¬ 
treme case, after the manner of the casuists-^that it might be law¬ 
ful to tell a- lie, by saying ‘ Christians do not believe in the Trinity 
for example, to save the life of a father. But to mislead the inquirer 
by the answer, ‘ They believe in one God,’ must be simply a lie 
the meanness of attempting to whitewash it. Does Dr. Newman 
mean that he * recommended ’ this ? or that (the delusions of ardent 
controversy being over) he recommends it now? A Mussulman 
Sheikh asked Captain Semmes, of the Alabama, ‘ Are you promoters 
‘ of slavery ? ’ ‘ We belong to a country where the black man is better 
‘ taken care of than in any other part of the world,’ answered the 
astute captain ; who surely must have studied at Oriel in his youth. 
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perhaps not so in reality, is the question respecting the credit 
to be attached to ecclesiastical miracles, on which not only the 
views, but the turn of mind, of the two distinguished men 
whom we are comparing, were undoubtedly very distinct, but 
not precisely with that special divergence which the world 
attributed to them. That Newman, in the days of his early 
zeal, and with some feeling of pleasure, wc suspect, in startling 
his former associates, did stand up, and allowed his followers to 
stand up, as the champions of all manner of ill-authenticated mira¬ 
culous manifestations, will be plain enough to those who will ex¬ 
amine for themselves the records of the old Oxford controversy, 
and in particular his famous preface to Fleury’s history. But his 
logical position, so to speak, on this question was always clear 
and tenable enough; Whately’s, perhaps, not equally so. At 
the same time, Boman Catholics are apt to over-rate the real 
value of their supposed logical advantages. The pious Romanist 
believes in the miracles of Scripture ; he believes, also, that a 
continuing Church continues to possess the power of working 
miracles; and in this he is consistent. The pious Protestant 
believes in Scripture miracles, but he believes (generally 
speaking) that the power to work such miracles ceased after 
the time of the Apostles; for w'hich he can give no very cogent 
reason. But, practically, the two seem to a third party more 
nearly on a footing than they themselves suppose. For ordi¬ 
nary Romanist and Protestant alike believe, as matter of faith, 
in every recorded Scripture miracle, though their reasons for 
holding the plenary inspiration of Scripture be different. 
But no Romanist need believe, as matter of faith, in any one 
recorded ecclesiastical miracle, any more than his Protestant 
opponent. lie need only believe in miraculous agency jwten- 
tially, in which the Protestant may believe also. And such, 
we venture to guess, is the fixed habit of mind of educated 
Romanists in general. We may mistake Dr. Newman alto¬ 
gether ; we submit readily to the correction of those who may 
know him better than we do; but we suspect him of being 
of an enthusiastic indeed, but not of a credulous turn of mind. 
Wc have our doubts (notwithstanding what he says about 
certain relics) whether he believes any one Church miracle 
whatever: he is content, we imagine, with the conviction at 
which he has arrived tliat he may believe such as he j)leases. 

Whately’s turn of mind was very different. He was the 
reverse of fanatical by temperament; but he was credulous. 
Credulity was a strange cross thread, running athwart the 
general hard and uniform texture of liis disposition. On Scrip¬ 
tural miracles, as evidences, he dwelt with singular earnestness. 
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There is a |)afisaf:^e in this Comm()n])lace Book, calculated 
to ghock some minds, in which he inquires (p. 288) what is 
the difference between the case of our Saviour and of Brother 
Prince of the Agaperaone, both of whom were called by their 
enemies ‘ blasphemers,’ ‘ except what is derived from an ap})eal 
‘ to the reason : i. e. that the one gave proof by his miracles of 
‘ the truth of the claim, and the other none at all.’ Sec the 
same argument pushed io an uneasy extreme in one of the 
essays in this volume, denominated ‘ Weight without Scales.’ 
But passing by such reasonings as these, to which the author 
was perhaps driven by mere stress of his own logic, it may ])er- 
haps be said respecting miracles of later date, that though his 
opinions led him to disregard them qua ecclesiastical, he was by 
no means naturally indisposed to admit them q7id supernatural. 
There are passages (esj>ecially in his essays on the writings of 
8t. Paul) in which lie speaks of them with more respect than 
would be generally imagined of so good a Protestant. And his 
natural tendency to believe, diverted from that direction liy argu¬ 
mentative obstacles, found an issue in his wholesale reception of 
all the marvels of modern thaumaturgy. Homoeopathy, mesme¬ 
rism, clairvoyance, table-turning, spirit^ra]>})Ing, all went down 
with him alike; all were received with a certain amount of awe, 
and a disposition to find them true. We do not doubt that one 
or other of these interesting fancies has its advocates among our 
readers; but no one can reasonably say that there is any link 
of natural connexion between them all; that there is any reason, 
because a man believes in infinitesimal doses, that he should 
also believe in the power to read a letter through a brick wall. 
Eacli and all were welcome alike to the curiously constituted 
mind (.)f Wliately. Many eccentric observations respecting 
them are scattered through this Commonplace Book, finishing 
with the heading ‘ on spiritualism,’ wliich begins with the 
avowal, ‘ I am greatly perjilexed, and so are the intelligent 
‘ friends whom I consulted, about Mr. Home’s proceedings,’ 
and ends with the solemn advice : ‘ On the whole, I think it is 
^ the safe course to have nothing to do with any necromantic 
^ practices ’! (P. 302.) 

But, to return to what we have said before, the period of 
active antagonism between Whately and the Tractarians oc¬ 
curred long after he had left Oxford and become estabhshed at 
Dublm. In the meantime he had made himself a great univer¬ 
sity name in other than theological inquiry; by his works on 
logic and rhetoric, to which we will only allude; and his very 
successful labours in the chair of Political Economy. And to 
the public at large he had become known by the forcible and 
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effective manner in which he liacl taken part in some of the 
great social questions of that day. To these we sliall liave to 
direct further attention. It was a strange destiny whicli drew' 
into the same city the two Oxford friends of early days, now 
se})aratcd alike by party feuds and mutual animosity, standing 
(►f){X)site each other, ‘ like cdifts which have been rent asunder.’ 
We have Newman’s word for it, that they never saw each 
other there. He appears to throw tlie blame of the se])aration 
on the Archbishop. The friends of the latter, we believe, hold 
a different view. J3ut Fate was more in fault than either. 

Little indeed was Whately prepared for so great a change, 
Achen the Whig Government of 1881, hardly firm in their 
scats during the great constitutional revolution of that year, 
took him from his Oxford common rooms to place him in the 
Sec of Oublm. To what })articular interest, or motive on the 
j)art cif those then in power, he f)wed his elevation, the world 
lias never been informed, nor can avc ourselves conjecture. 
Lord Grey declared (before a C’omrnittee of the Lords in 
1887) that when he offered tlie archbishopric to Dr. Whately 
lie liad never spoken to, Avritten to, nor to his knowledge ever 
seen him. Mr. Fitz[)atrick, with all a biographer’s boldness, 
seems to have asked Lord Brougham to explain his share in 
the business, and to have received from the good nature of the 
ex-Chancellor the following answer, which throAvs no great 
light on the matter :— 

^ Nov. 8, 1863—Lord Brougham presents his compliments to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. He has an indistinct recollection of Jiaving urged on 
Lord Grey the claims of Dr. Whately to the Arehbishoiiric then vacant, 
and to have pressed upon him not only the “ Lectures,” but the ad¬ 
mirable work to which Mr. F. refers.’ 

What work that Avas Mr. Fitzpatrick does not inform us. That 
the appointment was much more influenced by the opiniiAu 
entertained of Dr. Wbately’s power as a man of thought and 
action iijp political emergency, under the schemes of thorough 
cliange m the Irish Church which were contemplated by llie 
Liberals oF that day, than by any sympathy with the sundry 
eccentric theological opinions which he was supposed to enter¬ 
tain, we have no doubt. Such, hoAA’^ever, was not the clerical 
view of the case. Any one who remembers the Auolencc of 
the brief storm excited last year by an unfounded report, that 
Canon Stanley was about to receive the same promotion, can 
form an idea, but a faint one only, of the typlioon Avhich raged 
in 18.81 among the combined ranks of the Irish Orange clergy, 
the orthodox of Oxford, and the political Tories who sought 
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to use the agitation thus created in the line of their own 
business. IVot only was the new archbishop a Badical of the 
most dangerous character, but he was an anti-Sabbatarian, a 
Sabellian, a Socinian in disguise. As to the first of these latter 
charges, the religious world, with the exception of a respect¬ 
able but diminishing party, has nearly come round to Whatcly’s 
view of the case. The second we leave for the consideration 
of those who may think it worth while. On the third, we can 
only say, that in the days which we have ourselves lived to 
see, a prelate who should unite Whately’s breadth of liberal¬ 
ism witli that firm belief which he maintained, to his own 
satisfaction at least, in the chief articles of the Church’s faith, 
would be a godsend to the wavering among us. The Bishop 
of Exeter—with the eye of a general detecting at a glance the 
weak point of the enemy’s defences—led the assault. After 
abundant protestations of his esteem for the new prelate, and 
that he ‘meant nothing invidious,’he informed the House of 
Lords that he ‘ must not be afraid of saying that the known 
‘ opinions of the Archbishop of Dublin upoji an imj)ortant 
‘ theological question, are ojiinions which in a great degree 
‘ disqualify him for the situation to which he lias been ap- 
‘ pointed. . . . His opinions denying the sac.redness of the 
‘ Sabbath have been put forth to the world, and for tliat he is 
‘ responsible to the world.’ Partisans to back him, except a 
few admiring individuals, he had none. The old High Church 
could not forgive his early attacks on the connexion between 
Church and State: the nascent new High Church, his mani¬ 
fest contempt for Church authority in their sense: the Low 
Church, his views on the Sabbath and on kindred questions. 
He fought in the ecclesiastical mHee, like Harry Wynd, ‘ for 
‘ his own hand.’ From Episcopal thnmcs down to the humblest 
evangelical pulpit, in England and Ireland, the wave of the 
outcry propagated itself, as usual, with increasing violence as 
it reached the outer limit. And we arc bound to say, that 
even Hibernian zeal was matched by English indigilation in 
the vividness of its eruptions. ‘ This is the man,’— so wo 
ourselves heard a London preacher thunder from the pulpit— 

‘ whom the Whigs have made an archbishop. He an arch- 
‘ bishoj) I I should like to knock off' his mitre, and kick it 
‘ round his diocese.’ 

Violence of this sort did not much affect the demeanour and 
conduct of so independent a man as Whately; nor, we imagine, 
his equanimity. He was strongly penetrated, all his life, with, 
the truth of a sentiment somewhere expressed by Hall am— 
that, on religious questions, what the multitude thinks is 
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pretty sure to be wrong; a maxim which may not be quite 
orthodox, but must, nevertheless, be allowed its due weight 
as a corrective of those four words of pregnant Latin which 
made Newman a Komanist —Securus judicat orhis terrarum. 
His habit of mind, as regards the support which he derived 
from other minds, was, like so much of his idiosyncrasy, very 
singular and exceptional. He cared not much for general 
approval, but he did not like to stand alone. He surrounded 
himself, all his life, with a small squadron of adherents. Thus 
far many men have resembled him. But the peculiarity of 
Whately’s mind was this, that he never treated these adherents 
as followers, disciples, ' seides,’ as the French phrase it; but, 
by an odd mental evolution, contrived to regard himself as 
their disciple, and kept quoting, as authorities in his favour, 
expressions of theirs which in truth were mere reverberations 
of his own. He—who had simply a quiet contempt for what 
is commonly called authority—constantly cites, in his works, 
the testimonies of a few learned men on his own behalf, who, 
in point of fact, were more or less his own mouthpieces. His 
appeals to the dicta of Dr. Hinds, of Bishop Hampden, of Mr. 
Senior, of his own cha])lain Dr. Dickinson, and a few more, 
in favour of notions which he had himself instilled into them, 
are often extremely amusing. ‘ What people most readily and 
‘ most cordially approve,’ he somewhere says, * is the echo of 
‘ their own sentiments ; ’ and he does not seem to have been in 
the least aAvarc how truly he was characterising himself. ^ All 
‘ his geese were swans,’ says Newman, repeating in no ill- 
humoured spirit a common saying respecting Whately; and 
it was true enough in a sense, though we are far from imputing 
anserine qualities to any of the distinguished Whateleians whom 
we have enumerated. 

Fortified by the sympathy of kindred spirits such as these, 
Whately, as we have said, pursued his way without much 
attention to the vulgar abuse which was heaped upon him. 
But theffatal blow to his real happiness, as well as to his final 
estimation by his contemporaries, was not inflicted by the un- 
])opularity which attended his appointment; it was the inevitable 
Nemesis of the appointment itself. It was liis acceptance of 
high office in a Church which was itself an anomaly and a 
scandal ; a thing maintained in spite of common sense, of the 
unanimous judgment of enlightened men out of Britain, and 
of most of the better class of thinkers at home ; maintained for 
a long time in a spirit of defiance to an oppressed majority; 
maintained now, for the most part, by ytoliticians who would 
most gladly get rid of it, but arc simply at their wits’ end to 
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devise the method of doing so. Whately should never have 
suffered himself to be seduced, not indeed by wealth, for which 
he cared not, but by the lure of high position and the hope of 
doing great things, into a post in which his position was really 
humiliating, and in which to do great things was impossible. 
He, the most truthful of men, and so regarded by the bitterest 
of his enemies, had to occupy the most prominent place in an 
institution which was itself a ‘ sham; ’ which it was iiiipOKSsiblo 
for him to support except by arguments whereof, when used 
by others, he would have been the first to recognise the fallacy. 
That he saw his error early we believe: he set himself about 
repairing it with the spirit of' an indefatigable and zealous 
benefactor of his race, as in truth he was. Unable to malte 
any figure in the ordinary ar chi episcopal line consistently with 
his own sincerity of heart, he devoted Jiimself to a ]»urposc 
line which was not that of his office, although one which sat 
by no means ungracefully on its occupant,—that of national 
education. It is not our intention now to discuss the extra¬ 
ordinary energy with which he embraced this cause, the great 
apparent successes which he achieved, or his ultimate failure. 
Enough for the present to say that he was the victim, ]n)t of 
imprudences or errors of his own, nor, in strictness, of the 
injustice of his opponents, but of other men’s follies and other 
men’s passions, which cut as it were indirectly athwart the 
line which he had proj)osed for liimself. There was nothing 
impracticable in his plan of teaching religion to the young 
without interfusing with the teaching the spirit of sectarian 
difference; and it worked well enough, so long as the two 
religious bodies lived on tolerable terms, under the sensible 
rule of Archbishop Murray. But, on the other hand, it was 
impossible, in theory, to maintain the proposition, against an 
earnest religious partisan, that religion could be taught, even 
in the most elementary way, without any reference to those 
matters of controversy which, to him at all events, appear 
essentials. The logic, therefore, of IVhately’s opporibnts was 
irrefragable: their passions were excited by the renewal of 
hostilities between the two persuasions consequent on the Eccle¬ 
siastical Titlcis Act, and other polemical matters of the day; 
and to fight logic and passion united, with the mere weapons 
of common sense and charity, was a hopeless task. 

‘ There are two little works,’ so ran the celebrated pastoral 
of Dr. Cullen and his suffragans, ‘which have been sorae- 
‘ times, though rarely, used by Catholic children, which wc 
‘ now ask to be excluded from their hands. The first is a 
‘ little treatise on the Evidences of Christianity, composed by a 
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‘ Protestant dignitary who has lately distinguished himself by 
‘ an unprovoked attack on our conventual institutions, under 
‘ the pretence of protecting personal liberty.’ The prelates 
who could thus commence a damnatory criticism on an essay 
on the Evidences of Cliristianity by the statement that it was 
composed by an author who was favourable to the Government 
insjicction of nunneries, must truly have been, to borrow 
Swift’s phrase in the ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ in a delicate humour for 
‘ setting about a reformation.’ But the power wielded by 
thcv'^c confederates rendered their reasoning as formidable as 
that of the master of twenty legions. In a very short time, 
these hooks, the favourite results of Whatcly’s labours, which he 
had sj»cnt an infinity of pains in adapting for the use of mixed 
education, Avere banished from all the schools under liis super¬ 
intendence ; and he had to sit, condemned and humiliated, at 
that Board of which for some time he liad been almost absolute 
master. It was not irritated self-conceit, but a just sense of 
his own imi)aired usefulness, wliich made him resign his seat; 
but from that period (1853) his public life ceased. He was 
reduced to the ordinary nullity of an Irish Protestant Arch- 
bishoj) Avho disdains to head or serve a party in the Church. It 
was a blow most deeply felt by a man in Avliom pride was not 
the less dominant because it was veiled by a studied abrupt¬ 
ness of manner and absence of pretension. He was stimu¬ 
lated the more to self-assertion by the vain desire to cover a 
defeat. lie seems to have yielded, more tlian ever, to the 
natural tendency of his disposition to domineering, and to 
intolerance of personal opposition. He is said, we know not 
Avitli what truth, to liave asserted that the calumnies and 
hostilities to which he was exposed on the Education question 
‘ shortened his life.’ The com])laint does not at first sight 
seem founded on irrefragable grounds, seeing that he died at 
seventy-six, after living through an amount of intellectual toil 
in which feAv have surpassed him. But he belonged, no douhjb, 
to a family in which very long life was hereditary. The 
^Vhatelys, with few exceptions, have attmned a more pro¬ 
tracted age than he. Whether it shortened his days or not, 
the op})Ositiou in question assuredly disturbed his mind to its 
very depths, and embittered all his last years. T^iis Common¬ 
place Book contains his last reflections on it. 

‘ What is Hardest to Forgive ? 

‘ When I consider what magnanimous candour it requires to think 
kindly of those who adhere to the principles, party, &c., which were 
once ou7's, and which we have abandoned (far more than to be chari¬ 
table towards those AAdio had always differed from us), even when 
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we are fully convinced that we were right in the change, I do sop. 
pose the bitterness of feeling towards me in those who had formerly 
acted with me on the Education question, especially that large por- 
tion of them who are well aware that I am quite in the right, must 
at least equal that of any of the numerous phials of wrath that have 
before now been poured out on me; 

*How easy it is to forgive injuries, compared with many things 
that are not injuries! But people may object to this use of the word 
forgive, and I will not insist on using it; though Miss E. Smith says, 
“ A woman has need of extraordinary gentleness and modesty, to be 
forgiven for professing superior ability and learning.” And she, I 
believe, was forgiven accordingly. 

‘But not to insist on a word, instead of “forgive,” say, “judge 
fairly, and feel kindly ” towards— 

‘1. One who adheres to the views which were yours, and which 
you have changed. (This was one of Paul’s trials.) 

* 2. One who has proved right in the warning and advice he gave 
you, and which you rejected. 

* 3. One who is preferred to you by the woman you are in love 
with ; or has carried off some other prize from you ; especially if he 
has attained with little or no exertion what you have been striving 
hard for without success (vide Aristotle’s “Rhetoric: ” ^doroc). 

* 4 . One who has succeeded in some enterprise when you predicted 
failure (as in the railroad over Chat Moss). 

‘In all these, and some other cases, there is evidently no injury; 
and therefore “ I hate,” some will say, “ to hear forgiveness spoken 
of, when in fact there is nothing to forgive.” Be it so; but do not 
go on to imagine that you have therefore no need to keep down with 
strong effort just the same kind of feelings that yon would have, it' 
there had been an injury.’ (Pp. 147, 148.) 

It is a more pleasing task to return to some of liis earlier 
political or social achievements, in which he ran boldly counter 
to existing prepossessions, and exposed himself, Avith that true 
courage which belonged to his character, to every kind of mis¬ 
conception and misrepresentation for the sake of what he 
deemed the right. Of this class were his exertions in the great 
(Siuse of Poor Law Reform in England. It is almost forgotten 
now, how nearly the accumulated abuses of the former system 
had brought, some thirty years ago, ruin on the employers 
of labour, and degradation on the labourers, throughout the 
greater part of agricultural England. Nor can wo, of this 
generation, justly appreciate the extreme unpopularity which 
attended the task of its reformers. Among these the greatest 
name w^as unquestionably that of the late Mr. Senior, uc 
read, the other day, in a graceful little biography of this ac¬ 
complished man in the ‘ Comhill Magazine,’ that he said of 
himself, ‘ When I was twenty-five years old, I determined that 
‘ I would reform the condition of the poor in England.’ And 
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that work he executed. "V^hat the peasantry of England have 
gained in these last thirty years in point of comfort, rate of 
living, manliness, and independence—all due allowance made 
for extraneous causes, such as commercial prosperity and free 
trade—we must, in justice, attribute, first and foremost, to the 
exertions of that band of thinkers who combined to turn the 
public mind of England into the right direction. And of 
these we must rate Senior the first. His powers of ^vriting, 
though considerable, did not equal Whately’s, nor had he the 
Archbishop’s incisive logic and store of illustration. But he 
jiossesscd, what was perhaps more available in such a contro¬ 
versy, perfect clearness of thought, founded on an intimate 
acquaintance with the subject, and never-failing grasp of its 
true points ; great equanimity, and a steady gentleness of irre¬ 
sistible argument—the iron grasp in the glove of silk. Senior 
did, in truth, great things; but he had in him the elements 
of far greater; and now that one so well known and so valued, 
so ready to communicate knowledge and so unaffectedly will¬ 
ing to receive it, has left a void among us, we, who knew him 
well, are tempted to speculate why a man possessed of such 
powers should have assumed, as it were instinctively, a lower 
place than that which early achievements seemed to assign 
him—should have passed from a most original teacher into a 
clever retailer of other men’s sayings, adding thereby a great 
deal to the agreeableness, but not much to the wisdom of the 
world. In the times of which we are now speaking, he was 
tlie foremost champion in the cause of amendment; and close 
at his side followed the twm Whatelys—the Archbishop and his 
brother of Cookham — who had the additional merit that, 
being clergymen, they were compelled to endure the most 
painful charges of hardheartedness and cruelty, which their lay 
coadjutor might better afford to despise. 

On the whole, we are scarcely able to record with equal satis¬ 
faction another of Whately’s achievements in this most active 
portion of his life ; that on which he himself, and many of his 
friends, seemed at one time to rest his strongest claims on 
public gratitude and remembrance—his vigorous attack, nearly 
thirty years ago, on the system of penal transportation. At 
that time the public mind was a good deal excited by accounts 
from the Australian colonies of the evils resulting from the 
management of convicts there, in particular under the ordinary 
practice of ‘ assignment.’ It was easily shown that the punish¬ 
ment was extremely unequal in its severity; that while some 
convicts, either from the evil disposition of their employers, 
when assigned, or from the hardships incidental to the system. 
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when worked in penal gangs, suffered intensely, others suffered 
scarcely anything at all, and in a sh<nrt time attained to wiwdth 
and position as the reward of thdr offences against society at 
home. These things, as we say—though susceptible to a great 
extent of remedy, so far as they were evils-—produced a very 
unfavourable imjo'ession on line-and-rule discijilinarians. They 
were seized on with avidity by Whately, and made the most of 
in furtherance of his own views; but they did not form the 
basis of these views. His rigorous reasoning sought, in punish¬ 
ment, only the {)bject of deterring from offence. Of ite other 
supposed ])urposeB, reformation of the criminal, vindication of 
moral justice, and so forth, he reckoned nothing. His mind 
knew no side points. It was not so constituted as ever to 
admit with readiness the consideration of subsidiary reasons 
for anytlung. Every instance of punishment applied—he was 
wont to say—is an instance of the failure of that punishment; 
for it shows that in the instance in question it has not de¬ 
terred.* And he had thoroughly made up his mind, although 
the evidence on the sulgect was at best conflicting, that tran¬ 
sportation was not ‘ deterrent,’ and was therefore necessarily 
a failure, without pausing to inquire what was to ])e substituted 
for it. He wrote much, in a rambling way, about secondary 
punisliment; but to the best of our belief he never contributed 
a valuable idea to the knowledge of the w^orld on the subject. 
Undaunted by the difficulties of the question, he boldly summed 
up his counsds as to transportation in reckless dicta like the 
following, in his ‘ Thoughts on Secondary Punishments ’: -— 

‘ If, however, the system of transportation is the very worst of all 
—is productive of less advantage, and open to more objections, tlian 
any that has been proposed or ever can be conceived as a substitute, 
our deliberation ought properly to be, not whether or no it shall be 
continued till wo can fix the best kind of secondary punishment in 
its stead, but merely what experiment we shall try next; secure 
that, whether, in the first instance, we make the best possible de¬ 
cision or not, any change must be for the better.* 

Had any opponent uttered a similar argument, or rather 
jnece of declamation, we can well imagine the style of Whateleian 
retort which he would have provoked. * Your hat is the ugliest 


* We have heard'this sentiment quoted as Whately’s, and restricted 
to ‘ capital ’ punishments. But he uses it with quite general appli" 
cation, in one of his treatises on the Transportation question. Wc 
are not aware.'that he was opposed to capital punishment on prin¬ 
ciple, and remember passages in his writings from which we should 
have inferred the contrary. 
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‘ which ever was seen. Go therefore instantly to a hatter 
‘ and try another; and mind, that the make and style of the 
‘ article are utterly immaterial; you cannot he so badly off as 
‘ you arc; therefore, take the first you can get.’ 

Whately’s arguments made a widely-felt impression at the 
time ; seldom has a mere literary man rushed into the throng 
of professional combatants, legal and political, with such a scat¬ 
tering charge. It cannot, however, with truth be said, that he 
caused the abolition of the system which he impugned, although, 
no doubt, he did his best for the })urpose. The arguments 
he used had been cm])loyed long before by Mr. Bentham, and 
the altered circumstances of the Australian colonies rendered 
the continuance of transportation impossible.* 

The great fault of Whately’s intellectual character was 
its intense onesidedness. He seemed, if one might use such 
a phrase, to run like a strong horse in blinkers, only care¬ 
fully ])ut <)n and adapted by himself so as to exclude every 
glimpse of vision on either side of the way. And with this 
was connected much of that very peculiar habit of mind 
which wc can call by no better name than that of crotchetiness, 
which above all others renders a man unsafe as a practical 
guide ; a tendency to desert every in»w and then the straight 
path whi(’h his ordinary ct>ursc of opinion marked out for him, 
and join, on some refined point of difference, with his usual 
opponents; a tendency, even when he got at the truth, to get 
at it by intellectual byeways rather than by the broad rt>ad 
trodden by the vulgar: wisdom ^ entangling herself in over- 
‘ wiscncss.’ It was this contradictious spirit which led him 
into so manv strange mistakes—which caused at one time the 
steady assertor of non-interference with private rights and en¬ 
joyments to join in the cry for Government inspection of 
convents; which at another time made him, while he plainly 
and honestly disapproved of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Titles Act,’ 
as a mere extravagance generated by the ‘ Papal aggrc‘ssion,’ 
yet seriously recommend its extension to Ireland; either 
liis abstract love of logical uniformity, or a Mephistophelian 
desire to see the whole scheme break to pieces, prevailing in 
his mind over the dictates of common statesmanlike prudence. 

There is a serious warning against the rashness of prophecy in 
a passage in one of Whately’s pamphlets on this subject, in which 
he expresses his belief that Western Australia will advance more 
rapidly than her neighbours on account of the absencje of the vile 
convict clement! A quarter of a century later, the old convict 
colony had grown into two commonwealths' Western Australia was 
bogging for convicts to keep her from starving. 
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Mr. Fitzpatrick notices another very singular instance of 
this class of mistake—the celebrated Charge, delivered during 
a visitation of cholera, in which he deliberately argued with his 
clergy that their place was not, like that of their Romanist 
brewen, at the bedside of the sick, because Protestants attach 
no importance to the last sacraments! Wherein it was ob¬ 
servable that even his logic was at fault, and he plunged head 
foremost into a fallacy; for it is assuredly no article of faith 
with Roman Catholics that a penitent, who desires the sacra¬ 
ments, but is deprived of them through accident or the default 
of the priest, inust suffer for their loss. The deep religious 
compulsion which urges the priest to the dying chamber of his 
penitent is not to save the sick man’s soul, but to save his 
own, by performance of that duty which liis Church lays upon 
him. This, we suppose, is all which Kewmaii truly means, 
when he says of a mission priest that ‘ the fact of a parishioner’s 
‘ dying without the sacraments, through his fault, is terrible to 
‘ him.’ All beyond this is merely Christian sym]iathy, and 
desire to administer that consolation for wliich the sufferer 
longs; motives w'hich are, or ought to be, common to the 
ministers of both religions. It may, however, be doubted 
whether what lay at the bottom of Whatcly’s mistake in this 
instance was not the exaggerated impression which he enter¬ 
tained of the danger of the then novel visitation of cholera, 
^NTot from personal timidity ; for this was no failing of his; but 
li'orn the fear of exposing valuable lives. He possessed an 
imagination easily affected by the formidable, new, and strange. 
The same propensity in a different shape which made him regard 
with alarm and awe the pretensions of the merest quacks who 
put forward their new experiences of the spiritual world, made 
liim see something ‘ daiinonic,’ as the Germans phrase it, in the 
development of a disease of which the measure had not been as 
yet taken by experience. Something of the same kind may be 
traced in the writings of one who differed from him in many 
respects, but resembled him in this, his friend and fellow- 
labourer in the cause of truth, Arnold of Rugby. 

These were instances of what we have termed ^ crotchets; ’ 
cases in which a vigorous but eccentric intellect was seduced 
out of the direct path by exaggerated follomng of correct 
reasoning, or even by the mere desire of singularity. All 
those who knew the Archbishop are ■well aware how these 
characteristics were reproduced in his daily conversation and 
manner. Frank, honest, above suspicion, powerful above most 
men in the art of exposing error and reducing folly to absur¬ 
dity, he nevertheless left on the mind of far inferior men to 
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himself an impression of unsafeness of judgment, which was 
not always undeserved. Any one who was conscious of some 
slight obliquity in his own meaning, of arriere-pensee^ reticence, 
inclination to argue on half a truth and suppress the remainder 
as inconvenient, felt soon abashed in the presence of this 
inexorable disputant, whom no such devices could deceive, and 
who never could pretend to be deceived by them. But he had 
retained from Oxford common rooms that habit of ‘ chopping 
‘ logic ’ which is so characteristic of the society nourished 
there, and suits so indifferently with the more complicated 
designs and arguments of real life. Those abide as pleasant 
days, in the memory of most of us, when, in all the daring 
and freshness of youth, it was our habit in daily argument to 
push principles to extremes for the purpose of testing them— 
to play, as it were, with our own convictions and those of 
others—to pass the hours in endless logomachies. Victory was, 
no doubt, the first object, but generous sentiments and in¬ 
valuable truths, never to be forgotten, w^ere momently struck 
out in frank discussions which shrank from.no consequences or 
corollaries, and left an indelible impression on the mind after 
the youthful unripeness of spirit Avhich elicited them had passed 
away. But it was strange to see a veteran Archbishop and 
politician, a man in the habit of daily dealing with questions of 
vast social importance, indulging in the old ways of Oriel 
controversy with a favourite knot of his clergy, or with grave 
men in the mixed society of London. Except perhaps in 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ there is no record of anything resembling 
the style of conversation which Whately most enjoyed and in 
which he principally shone. His habit of extinguishing an 
opponent by arguments which were, in truth, mere ‘ catches ’ 
—playful illustrations, perhaps, nearly approaching the truth 
but just missing it—logical traps, into which men easily fell, 
and from which thej could not extricate themselves in time to 
avoid giving their opponent a semblance of victory—was in¬ 
veterate, and amounted to a weakness, for he would not unfre- 
quently employ it in matters of mixed reasoning and experience, 
to which it was wholly inapplicable. He used, indeed, to ex¬ 
pose the same defect in others’ reasoning with all his own point 
and dexterity. The lawyer’s fallacy of requiring a categorical 
answer to every question, ‘yes or no,’ he would solve by 
instancing a question to which no one can answer ‘ yes or no: ’ 
* Have you left off beating your father?’ And yet he would 
playfully employ a similar fallacy, with little scruple, to over¬ 
throw a pretentious combatant. Mr. Fitzpatrick gives an in¬ 
stance which amusingly illustrates our meaning. Whately, as 
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m well known, had a special dislike to organised efforts in Ms 
diocese at proselytism from Rome; not only on account of* the 
evils to charity and peace which they might produce, but also 
because he had a very shrewd distrust of the soundness of the 
arguments which the most eager agents in the work might be 
likely to use. On one occasion, he proposed to a body of 
earnest young clergymen, who solicited his countenance to 
such a scheme, that he should ‘ test, in a way of his own, their 
' capabilities for the achievement. “ I wish,” he said, to 
^ “ personate the priest of Ballyshanduff', where, for argument’s 

sake, we wUl assume that y(m will first pitch your camp.” ’ 
And ho then proceeded to read to them a paper of supposed 
objections and arguments which might he cmj)loyed by the 
imaginary priest. One was from the eighth chapter of Acts, 
where Philip asks the Ethiopian who was reading Esaias, 
whether he understood what he read; ‘And he said, “how 
‘ “ can I, unless some man would guide me?” ’ ‘ Now,’ pro¬ 

ceeded Dr. Whately, ‘ if that man had been a Protestant, you 
‘ know as well as L do that he would have made no such rq>ly.’ 
Now it is plain on a moment’s consideration that the tnic 
answer to such a suggestion would be, that it has nothing on 
earth to do with the question—the cases of Philip and the 
Protestant arc not analogous—it is a mere fallacy, of the same 
class vdtli ‘ Achilles and the Tortoise,’ and the other venerable 
piizzhis which have found their way from the stores of anti¬ 
quity into Oxford manuals of logic. But then to disentangle 
the fallacy would require either the exercise of a very ready 
wit, or an amount of tedious circumlocution ; and so the object 
was attained, and the zealous young men silenced; and probably 
it did them good. Mr. Fitzpatrick (himself, wc presume, a 
Roman Catholic) sees it in quite as serious a light as they 
did. ‘We are not aw'are,’ he sa 3 ^s, ‘that any of the Catholic 
‘ controversialists have ever thought of making the point!' 
(Vol. ii. p. 203.) 

*We select from the same pages another ver^ fair instaaace oi 
‘ word-catdiing,’ just of the class to discompose, and put (mt ol 
temper for the moment, an enemy not equal in ready acuteness. 
‘ What in the name of goodness,’ wrote a chainphm in the 
attack on Dr. Hampden, ‘ could induce Lord .1 ohn Russell to 
‘ choose him out, from among the 15,000 clergymen of the 
‘ Church of England, to be the new Bishop of Hereford? 
‘ Dr. Hampden is less than nobody.’ ‘ The writer,’ suggested 
Whately in his answer, ‘ evidently does not mean this to be 
‘ uiidei-stood as signifying that he is inferior to none.’ 

After all, those who engaged in controversy with the pole- 
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mical Archbishf^) were very apt to find that the safest replica¬ 
tion, in legal phrase, to one of his acute pleadings, consisted in 
what is called the lady’s argument—repetition of the original 
statement, with such slight variation of form as might be 
contrived. And if his object were to make the Archbkhoj) 
angry, nothing could be more effectual, ‘ A lobster,’ he says, 
‘ (and the sa^ne may be seen in a prawn) always faces you, as if 
‘ ready to maintain his post and do Imttlc; but when you 
‘ approach, he gives a flap with his tail, and flies back two or 
^ three feet; and so on, again and again; always showing his 
^ assailants a bold front, and always retreating. 1 have met 
‘ with many such mw.’ 

Not only was Whately addicted, as these and so many in¬ 
stances sliow, to the persistent use of homely arguments and 
illustrations from a spirit of irony, RvS the most (ilficacious and 
ready mode of putting down false pretence, which ‘ snnpcr vcr~ 
^ satnr in yenernlibus ’—but it was also iu accordance with the 
natural prosaic tone of his mind. Of poetical feeling or a)>precia- 
tion he had scarcely a scintilla, and it is roidly hardly fair on liis 
memory tliat the affectionate editor of tlie Common]>lacc Book 
should have subjoined to bis vigorous prose the half-dozen un¬ 
fortunate little scraps of rhyme which—to our surjiriso, and 
somewhat to our disappointment, for we faiuned we ]iosscssed 
one great man at least who had never written a verse— liavc been 
disinterred from his papers. The obscure, we arc told, is a 
great source of the sublime—and as AVliately was cliaracteris- 
tically averse to the obscure, so the sublime was no clement of 
Ills. It is this peculiarity which renders his edition of Hacou’s 
Essays, to us, a work so emiucutly disappointing. While 
singularly adapted to comment on, and to amplify, the close 
and ingenious illustrations from daily life mth which Bacon 
polishes his tnith^ the grand statues<]ue form into which tins 
great philosopher at first roughhews them seems a]t,ogether 
to escape his observation. The reader need look no farther 
for an examjfle than that passage, one of the most magnificent 
iu our language, which closes the second Essay, ‘ On the Fear (fl' 
‘ Death’:—‘ There is no passion in the mind of man so weak but 
* it mates and masters the fear, of death. Revenge triumphs 
' over death ; lovo slights it; honour aspireth to it; fear pre- 
occupates (anticipates) it,’ and so forth. On which the com¬ 
mentator prattles thus: ‘ Of all the instances that can be given 
^ of recklessness of life, there is none that comes near that of the 
‘ workmen employed in what is called dry pointing—the grincl- 
^ ing of needles aud table forks; ’ &c. &c. The force of bathos 
‘ could no farther go.’ 
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Whatcly, though the least selfish of men, was undoubtedly 
a great egotist; a great deal occupied in considering and dis¬ 
secting the phenomena of his own mind, and, far more than he 
was himself aware, in meditating on the effect produced by 
himself and his proceedings on others. An amusing essay in 
the Commonplace Book before us, ^ Of Consciousness,’ illus¬ 
trates to a certain extent his want of self-knowledge. He 
is speaking of ‘ consciousness ’ in a common though somewhat 
irregular sense of the wor(i—the ‘habit of considering what 
‘ people think of one: ’— 

‘ There cannot be a more injudicious way of improving a person’s 
manners than that which was adopted in my own case, viz. directing 
his attention to that point; and, above all, setting him to copy the 
manners of others. If he is bent, and solely bent, on giving pleasure, 
he will easily catch in good society those forms and expressions 
which are, as it were, the language (in many cases the arbitrary 
language) for giving utterance to that wish. He will then be think¬ 
ing of others, not of himself, which is the very essence of politeness: 
by the opposite plan you drive him to think of himself, and of others 
only in reference to the figure he makes in their eyes, the result of 
which must bo either shyness or affectation, and generally both to¬ 
gether, the former springing from fear of exposure, the other from 
ambition for display. I, accordingly, in whom the former much 
predominated, suffered all the agonies of extreme shyness for many 
years, and if the efforts to which 1 was continually stimulated had 
been in any degree successful, or had been applauded as such, I should 
probably have gone on to affectation, and have remained conscious 
all my life; but finding no encouragement, I was fortunately driven 
to utter despair. I then said to myself, “ Why should I endure this 
torture all my life to no purpose ? I would bear it still if there was 
any progress made, any success to be hoped for ; but since there is 
not, I will die quietly without taking any more doses. I have tried 
my very utmost, and find that I must be as awkward as a bear all 
my life in spite of it. 1 will endeavour to think as little about it as 
a bear, and make up my mind to endure what can’t be cured.” From 
this time I struggled as vigorously to harden myself against censure 
as e^er I had to avoid it, like a stag at bay (who faces about to fight 
when he finds that flight is vain), and with as much effort as the 
said stag, for it is not without a hard and persevering struggle that 
consciousness can be shaken off I was acting more wisely than 
1 thought for at the time, for I had not then that clear view of the 
subject that I now have, and consequently 1 succeeded beyond my 
expectations, for 1 not only got rid of the personal suffering of shy¬ 
ness, but also of most of those faults of manner which consciousness 
produces, and acquired at once an easy and natural manner, careless, 
indeed, in the extreme, from its originating in a stern defiance of 
opinion which I had convinced myself must ever be against me; 
rough and awkward, for smoothness and grace are quite out of my 
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wAjy and of course tutorialj/ pedantic; but unconscious, and there¬ 
fore giving expression to that good will towards men which I really 
feel; and these 1 believe are the main points.' (Pp. 33, 34.) 

Now we will venture to say that no man really ‘ uncon- 
' sdous ’ ever wrote an essay to prove that he was unconscious. 
And we suspect that the Archbishop was, in truth, one of the 
most conscious of men ; though in this respect, as in others, he 
was honestly blind to his own peculiarities. His roughness of 
manner, his violent transitions ip conversation, his fondness 
for astonishing, puzzling, and disconcerting—these and similar 
traits had, no doubt, some foundation in his natural tem¬ 
perament, but they were as deeply marked with affectation 
as the cognate characteristics of Hr. Johnson, with whom 
Whately had so very much in common. No one could con¬ 
verse much with him, and doubt that, except when forgetting 
himself in the excitement of serious discussion, he was con¬ 
stantly thinking of the effect which he might produce on his 
hearers. No one could have heard him, for instance, con¬ 
founding the discussions of some learned knot of disputants on 
politics or divinity by a sudden anecdote about the habits of 
liis dogs, or some abominable pun, or some luculent but most 
inappropriate explanation of the qualities of the Boomerang, 
and suppose for a moment that these eccentricities were 
merely natural. One could not but trace in them at once the 
delight in innocent malice, and the love of a peculiar sort of 
display. WTien he thus confounded a pretentious talker, it 
was but a repetition of the old story—* I trample on the piide 
‘ of Plato.’ ‘ With greater pride, O Diogenes ! ’ According to a 
current story of the time, a foreigner on board a Dublin steamer 
was once heard to inquire, ‘ “ Pray who is that venerablc- 
‘ looking person, in dignified costume, standing on deck, sur- 
‘ rounded by ecclesiastics who appear to look up to him ? ’’ 
‘ “ That is the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin.” “ And who 
‘ is that lengthy, strange-looking person, mth a travelling cap 
‘ and a cigar, coiled up on the paddle-box in such an extVaor- 
‘ dinary way that his foot is almost in his mouth ? ” That is 
‘ the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin ? ” ’ Mytliical, proba¬ 
bly ; but, if true, we may be pretty sure that the Protestant 
Archbishop was at that moment by no means the least ‘ con- 
‘ scious ’ of the two rival dignitaries. 

While on the subject of his personal oddities, we cannot 
refrain from adding to our repertory of anecdote one which we 
find in Mr. Babble’s recent work,' Passages in the Life of a 
* Philosopher.’ The scene lies at one of Mr. Babbage’s 
Saturday conversaziones, famous in years gone by as reunions 
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in which lions and ladies, fashionables and humorists, piso^ 

nnscuously exhibited themselves. Lady M-the heroiae 

of the tale, was anxious to make acquaintance with Mr. Borrow, 
the clever author of the ‘ Gypsies in Spain,’ who enjoyed at 
that time a kind of fantastic popularity. 

* I added, that in the course of a few moments I should have great 
pleasure in presenting to her Mr. Borrow. Lady M——, who had 
several other engagements that evening, said, “Only tell me what sort 
of a person he is and I will go and find him out myself.” I observed 
that lie was a remarkably tall, straggling person, with a very intel¬ 
ligent countenance. With these instructions her ladyship left me, 
and finding, as she imagined, exactly the man I had described, imme¬ 
diately accosted him. The conversation was highly interesting, and 
included a great variety of widely different subjects. It concluded by 

Lady M-’s expressing her delight with her new acquaintanee, 

from whom she parted with this remark, “ What a delightful gipsying 
life you must have had! ” A slight mistake had, however, occurred 
whi(!h was not discovered until long after : the person thus addressed 
was not Mr. Borrow, but Dr. Whately, the Archbishop of Dublin ! ’ 
(P. 369.) 

Altlioiigh we arc unable to estimate Whately very high as 
an authority on questions of practical politics, particularly 
those on which ])olitical logic is all on one side, and the only 
arguments on the other are suggested by considerations of 
jjresent expediency, yet, considering the interest just now at¬ 
taching to the question, we cannot forbear from adducing his 
testimony as to the Lord-Lieutenantship of Ireland, which 
institution he had so much opportunity of testing by close 
]>ersonal observation: — 

‘As it seems now not likely that I shall live to see any attempt 
to abolish the ofiice of Lord-Lieutenant, it is as well to leave my 
opinion on record. 

‘ I have been under thirteen vice-royalties; and have about as 
many times, or more, been Lord Justice. Being of no political 
party, I have been ever ready to strengthen the hands of any Iiord- 
Lieikenant; and I have been on friendly terms with all. 

‘ My conviction is that the office is not only useless, but most mis¬ 
chievous ; and the same is the opinion of a very large quantity of 
the most intelligent and best informed among those who have no 
personal interests to bias them. Some are persons who have them¬ 
selves held the office. 

‘ 1. The union can never be complete while there is a viceroy. It 
is a suitable office for a distinct kingdom, or a province with a dis¬ 
tinct legislature ; but utterly unsuited for a part of one united king¬ 
dom. It tends, therefore, to keep up the idea of a Kingdom of Ire¬ 
land ; and paa'tly for that reason it is that it is so strongly advocated 
by repealers. The Act of Union is most emphatically e. half-measure. 
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Retaining the vice-royalty, while there is but one kingdom, is an 
inconsistency, 

‘2. The Lord-Lieutenant is ostensibly the representative of the 
Sovereign; but in reality is well understood to be the representative 
of the ministry for the time being. His main object must be to ob¬ 
tain votes, so as to secure a parliamentary majority for his ministry. 
There can be no real loyalty felt towards a Lord-Lieutenant, and 
there could bo none towards the sovereign, if the sovereign wore to 
be changed with each change of the ministry. The evil of the office 
would be—though still very great—much less if some nobleman, 
unconnected with party, were appointed for life. But as it is— 

‘ 3. The Lord-Lieutenant is a sort of hostage placed by ministers 
in the hands of their opponents; who have an opportunity of thwart¬ 
ing and teazing, through him, the ministry they dislike. Then— 

‘ 4. The short tenure of office, which natxu*ally results, makes each 
Lord-Lieutenant constantly a beginner. If he is a candid and in¬ 
telligent man, he will be just beginning to learn who is, and who is 
not, to be trusted, and how Ireland should be governed, by the time 
liis vice-royalty comes to a close. At first—and, if be is not a very 
wise man, throughout—he is beset by persons studying to mislead 
him and it will take time to find them out. 

‘ 5. It has been said that a ruler resident in Ireland is likely to be 
the best judge of the deserts and qualifications, for each office, of 
tliose around him. He may become such by the time half, or more 
than half, of his time has expired ; but then he is exposed to solici¬ 
tations, and bullyings, and temptations to jobbing, and to courting 
popular applause, in Ireland, far more than if he lived in England. 
“He has need,” says the provei’b, “of a long spoon who sups porridge 
with Old Nick.” 

‘6. As for the rmed of a local government, as if for a distant pro¬ 
vince, it is, now at least, ridiculous. When a man can easily break¬ 
fast in London and dine in Dublin ; and when a message can be sent 
in twenty minutes, such a plea is absurd. But— 

‘ 7. At all times, it appears that Ireland was just as well governed 
under lords justices, and I have always found that their time is not 
occupied for more, on an average, than an hour a week. 

‘ 2. It is represented that the Irish people are greatly attached to 
the office, and this is true of a small number of Dubliu shop-keepers, 
and a few empty folks who like levees and drawing-i-ooms*, arid a 
good many political agitators who wish, for their own sakes, to keep 
Britain and Ireland as distinct as they can. But all these are far 
from a majority of the Irish people. They are, however, united in 
their object, zealous and clamorous, and thus prevail over a far 
greater number, and of wiser and better men, but who do not like to 
put themselves forward for a task which might seem ungracious, and 


* But I should much like to see a real regal court in Ireland. A 
residence of the Sovereign for two or three months annually, would 
6o more to make Ireland peaceable and loyal than all the bullying 
and all the coaxing that have been alternately tried. 
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would expose them to some ill-will, and after all is no particular 
concern of theirs. A small body of well-disciplined soldiers are an 
overmatch for ten times their number of a scattered and undisciplined 
multitude. 

^ April 1861.* (Pp. 179-182.) 

Our last extract shall be made for the purpose of exemplify¬ 
ing his tendency to illustrate his positions by quaint and minute 
observation. He is discussing the ‘ mental differences of the 
^ sexes.’ 

‘ Though readily attaining proficiency in various departments, 
women seldom reach the very highest in any. And this cannot be 
attributed to any difference in Education ; for it is found where the 
difference is on the other side. 

‘ E. g. more females than males learn painting and music; aud 
many of them succeed well; but the tip-top painters and composers 
are almost all males. 

‘ And the same with cooking. It does seem also that women have 
little of inventive power. They learn readily; but very rarely ori¬ 
ginate anything of importance. I have long sought for some in¬ 
stances of invention or discovery by a woman. And the best I have 
been able to find is Thwaites’ Soda-water. A Miss Thwaites of 
Dublin, an amateur chemist, hit on an improvement in Soda-water, 
which enabled her to drive all others out of the market. But be¬ 
sides this, some small musical compositions, and some pretty novels 
and poems, are all the female inventions I can find. 

* Mrs. Somerville is said to have been one of the five or six mathe¬ 
maticians in the world that understood the works of La Place. But 
she discovered nothing. And wo cannot refer their deficiency in 
invention, in any department, to their not having been trained to 
that particular department; for it is remarkable that inventions have 
seldom come from those so trained. The stocking-frame was in¬ 
vented by an Oxford scholar, the spinning-jenny by a barber, and 
the power-loom by a clergyman. . . . There is a feminine figure of 
speech by which I have sometimes detected, even in a good style, 
the female hand. In speaking generallyy a man uses the masetdine 
pronoun singidar when meaning to include each sex: a woman 
almost always makes a solecism, by using the plural as if it were 
singidar \ e.g., A man would write, “If any one should think so and 
so he is much mistakena woman would be apt to say “ they 
are.’” (P. 189.) 

Anybody can test the truth of this last remark by a question 
adroitly addressed to his mfe or his sister. 

We have endeavoured to use the volumes before us for the 
])urpose of illustrating the peculiarities of this distinguished 
prelate as a thinker, and as a public man, who has left his 
mark on the age more durably perhaps, and more deeply^ 
than others who have won for themselves a more ostentatious 
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popularity. For it was not so much by the development 
of original or striking thoughts, as by the persistent cul¬ 
tivation of a peculiar mode of thought, that he produced his 
influence. There is no ‘ corpus ’ of Whateleian plulosophy. 
We have to collect it as well as we may out of the numberless 
Sibylline leaves of his writing, from the well-known ‘ Historic 
‘ Doubts ’ down to the Commentary on Bacon’s Essays, and 
the present Commonplace Book ; mostly brought out for some 
temporary purpose, though pregnant with matter of permanent 
value. Nor are there such things as Whateleian opinions, or a 
sect of Whateleians. But there are many Whateleian thinkers: 
men who apply to religion, politics, moral philosophy, those 
j)eculiar modes of testing truth and excellence of which he set 
the fashion and inculcated the use; and, making all allowance 
for the exaggerations into which the master was aj)t to fall, no 
less than his disciples, they have formed a school whose efforts 
will not soon be forgotten. 

But it would be* unjust to his memory to take leave of him 
without paying due honour to other qualities, which he himself 
would have been the last to exhibit to notice, except so far as 
his great unaffectedness of moral character necessarily brought 
them forward. As he was essentially the most truthful of 
men, so he was the most unreservedly generous. His liberality 
was not of that kind which can be compared, sovereign for 
sovereign, with the munificence of other men. It was any¬ 
thing but systematic; but, when called for, unbounded except 
by his means; as overflowing, regard being had to the changed 
manners of modem days, as that of the legendary saints of old 
who divided their cloaks with beggars, or went to bed supper- 
less to feed poor children. For money, we have said, he cared 
not at all. Nor did he care a whit more for display, or for 
system, in giving it. Indeed he abhorred systematic charity, 
like an ultra-political economist as he was. But where a case 
of what he deemed real distress came before him, his style of 
largess was not after the measure of other men’s. The in¬ 
stances of his profusion in this way cannot and never will be 
fully known. 

‘ A ripe scholar and gentleman,* says Mr. Fitzpatrick, died some 
years since in Dublin, leaving his family almost destitute. Dr. 
Whately having been made acquainted with the circumstance, aided 
them by the relief of 1000/. A classical teacher was threatened by a 

legal execution ; Mr. M-, on his behalf, represented his painful 

situation to the Archbishop, who, being informed that 250/. would 
make him a comparatively free and happy man, filled a cheque for 
that amount, and thus averted the catastrophe.* 
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Simple acts enough; but how many people, with life in¬ 
comes only, have ever done the like? Similar cases have 
been brought to our knowledge; it would require not many 
of them to accoimt for the fact that, living hospitably and 
well, but not profusely, he left at his death little more than 
the moderate fortune with which he had begun his long 
life. If he spoke of his own generosity, it was but to comment 
on it in his peculiar humour. ‘ I have given a great deal 
‘ away,’ he would say ; ‘ I have no doubt often made mistakes; 
‘ but there is one thing with which I cannot reproach myself; 
‘ I never relieved a beggar in, the street®!’ But he possessed, 
in addition, a quality which in his high situation is equally 
noble, more useful, and we fear even more rare. We quote 
again from liis biographer, Mr. Fitzpatrick :— 

* There never was a man so little tinged by nepotism, or who ex¬ 
ercised the patronage in his gift with less consideration for selfish 
interests. And it is much to the advantage of this prelate’s fame, 
that while five of his chaplains have become bishops, it is only in 
this the last year that he presented his son, Edward Whately—who 
iias been fifteen years in orders—to the comparatively poor parish of 
St. Werburgh’s. "With this exception there is not, in the united dio¬ 
ceses of Dublin, Glendalough, and Kildare, a single minister who is 
either connected with, or related to, Archbishop Whately.’ 

Statements like these, which defy controversy, form the 
noblest c])itaph. But, alas for human nature! was there not 
something in tlic very nobleness of this self-denial, and the 
entire absence of display which accompanied it, calculated 
to ])rovokc the emnity of inferior minds? How many of 
those who joined in the cry of persecution against the Sabel- 
lian,. Socinian, Anti-Sabbatarian, may have nourished in 
their hearts a certain unrecognised grudge against the man of 
simple and stedfast honesty, who was putting the Mammon of 
their secret worship to shame, by making his life a daily 
protest against those multifarious disguises of decent saving, and 
providing for one’s family, and gratitude for favours received, 
and due consideration for the claims of party and for the wishes 
of distinguished patrons, and all the rest of it, under which this 
kind of unrighteousness is habitually veiled ? We may he 
accused of cynical severity: let those who think so first point 
wilt to us, how many men as spotless in these respects as 
\\’hately have filled situations of similar dignity. The 
enumeration will not be a very toilsome one; and then let them 
say whether the Archbishop might not justly have added 
sn])cri{)rity of this class to his catalogue of ‘ things which are 
‘ hardest to forgive.’ 
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Atst. IV.—1. The Co-operator: a Record of Co-opera,time Pro¬ 
gress^ hy Working Men. Edited by Henry PiTMAK. Man¬ 
chester : 1864. 

2. Co-operative Tracts. New Series. Printed at Dewsbury : 
1864. 

3. Self-help hy the People. History of Co-operation in Rochdale. 
By G. J. Holyoake. Dondon : 1863. 

4. Co-operation m Lancashire and Yorkshire. By JoHX 
Plummer. ( Companion to the Almanack, 1862.) 

5. Les Societes de Cooperation. Par M. Casimir Pebieti. 
Paris: 1864. 

^liE Co-operative Sociigties of our country have been en- 
joying an increasing notice and a}>})reciatiou for three or 
four years ])ast; and heartily have they relished this success of 
o})inion. The present year, however, will, in that respect, 
])leaso them better than any former one; for it so happens that 
fi^e or six of the most prominent topics of social interest 
(lurin'i; the recent Session of Parliament have a direct bearini*: 
on the theory or practice of the Co-operators. This sect of’ 
industrial society has now become so considerable in numbers 
and in jjroperty as to have fairly fixed the attention of tlie 
literary class; and thus its story has been told with sufficienf 
fuliiesK and re])etition to render it unnecessary to tell it again. 
In books of naiTativc and political economy, in reviews, in 
discussions at Social Science Meetings, in essays read in 
Mutual Improvement Societies, the story of the llochdalc 
■ Pioneers’ may easily be found’*'; so that we may fairly as¬ 
sume that our readers are aware, one and all, who those people 
arc, and what they have adiieved. A few words will show 
what their doctrine is, and wdiat their numbers and condition 
are, or were when the latest oflScial estimates were sent forth: 
and when their actual standing in society is thus made out, 
may proceed to point out why their transactions are par¬ 
ticularly interesting at the present time. The Co-0])erative 
l)rin(‘i])le is that the Workers are the Capitalists. By thii, if 
it is found practicable, the opposition between Capital and 
Labour is annihilated; and the principle is found practicable 

* An historical sketch of the rise and growth of Co-operative 
Societies appeared in the pages of the most conservative of our 
coiuomporaries, the ‘Quarterly Review’ for October 1863; and, 
rightly considered, no principle is more conservative than that which 
identiJies the labourer with the capitalist. , 
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by the method in use; viz,, a subscription by shareholders; 
payment of interest (usually 5 per cent.) on the deposits ; and 
a periodical division of the profits of the business (whatever 
it be) between the Beserve Fund, the shareholders, and the 
members employed in the concern at the market rate of wages. 
Such is the scheme. 

It is exactly twenty years (October 1844) since the Rochdale 
Society of Equitable Pioneers was registered. In nineteen 
years from the day when the celebrated forty weavers had, by 
payments of twopence a week, raised 28/. to begin trading 
with, the number of Societies in England and Wales registered 
by Mr. Tidd Pratt amounted to 521. These associations con¬ 
tained nearly 100,000 members; and, by this time, it is esti¬ 
mated that, including Scotland, the Societies are about 800, 
the members 200,000, and their capital more than a million. 
The profits, where the management is good, arc 20 per cent-.; 
and, after a fourth part of this is distributed to the share- 
liolders, a large sum remains to be applied to the support of 
schools, reading-rooms, baths, and other good and pleasant 
objects. The leading Societies subscribed largely to the Relief 
Fund during the cotton famine ; a fact which will find a place 
in the industrial history of our time. 

The movement began with some poor flannel-weavers; and 
the form the enterprise took was Aat of a shop or ‘ store,’ 
Avliere, by providing and selling goods themselves, they might 
save the ex])ense of the middleman who costs the humble buyer 
so dear. This shopkeeping, or distribution of commodities, 
remains the great business and the chief triumph of the 
Co-operators: but they also attempt production; sometimes 
succeeding, and sometimes meeting with more or less disap- 
pttintment. We hear of mills—flour mills, and cotton and 
woollen miUs ; and of farming, and of cottage-building ; and of 
shoe-making, hat-making, and tailoring. The law precludes 
mining and banking; and the public opinion of the body 
forbids the brewing and selling of intoxicating drinks; but, 
with these exceptions, the members declare the whole field of 
industrial enterprise to be open to them. 

'Hie question whether it is really so or not brings us to the 
first of the half-dozen points of peculiar present interest. It 
is a favourable sign of the times, and a credit to the present 
(Government, that the two most important measures brought 
forward by Ministers last Session were specially directed to 
the improvement of the condition of the working classes. 

I. The Lord Chancellor’s County Courts’ Amendment Bill 
excited as strong a sensation among the Co-operators as in any 
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other part of society, when it was brought forward last May; 
and the interest was concentrated on the clauses relating to the 
credit system of this country, as it affects retail trading. It 
was a great surprise to those who heard of the correspondence 
with the Lord Chancellor that the Co-operators, of all people, 
should be stirred up on the subject of Credit, while the very 
principle of their association was understood to be the abjura¬ 
tion of credit. What could it matter to them, it was asked, 
whether the shopkeeper proceeded to recover his debts in 
this way or that, while they themselves never had, nor could 
liave, any debts ? Why should they petition in favour of the 
Bill when it could never concern them ? The well-known 
‘ Lancashire Lad,’ one of the heroes of the Relief story, ex¬ 
plained it in a published letter to the Editor of * the Co- 
‘ operator.’ He spoke on behalf of the sufferers under the 
existing system of shop-credits, showing what a blessing it 
would be to them to find it very difficult, instead of very easy, 
to obtain credit; and to be thus led to join their co-operative 
neighbours under a ready-money system which would make 
them secure and comparatively rich. The Tradesmen’s Societies 
were, generally speaking, virulent and active against the Bill; 
and it would go hard with their poor customers if nobody took 
up their case. A good many Lancashire Lads accepted this view 
of the matter, and were eager to support the Bill; while other 
co-operators could not see that it was any concern of theirs, 
and were alarmed, moreover, lest the shopkeepers should do 
them injury more zealously than ever; and perhaps turn out 
Mr. Cobden at the election, supposed to be then close at hand. 
The Lord Chancellor himself was well pleased at the prospect 
of the most important provision of his Bill being supported 
by the Co-operators, the best exemplars, as he said, of the 
v irtue and rewards of providence, rendered so difficult to the 
working classes generally by the credit system he was en¬ 
deavouring to amend. The Bill was withdrawn: but it is to be 
brought forward again next Session; and the disclosures already 
caused by it may well stimulate the members of a Society which 
declines credit altogether, to aid a measure so favourable to 
their principle and their cause. Our readers may have no ob¬ 
jection to learn the aspect of the case from the point of view 
of the Co-operators, and of many others who happen to know- 
something of the economy of daily life among the working 
classes in town and country. Here is one view, presented, 
not by Co-operators, but by the inhabitants of a country town, 
assembled under the excitement of the Lord Chancellor’s Bill, 
though after it had been withdrawn. 
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The ])lace is in a district which depends largely on ils sale 
of oak copse wood to the bobbin mills. From the origin of 
this traffic the system has been one of long credits; and such 
credits, being the practice between the landowners and the mill- 
owners, have necessarily become the practice of society below 
them, down to the poorest cotteiger. The squire has to wait 
long for payment for his young oaks; and he ]»ays liis bills 
only at Candlemas. Even his baker is not ]>nid for a single 
loaf, from one February to another. The tradesmen not only 
have to wait for their money from the squire, but they are 
told by the doctor, and the parsan, and the lawyer, and tlie 
farmer, and the spinster, that they do not see why they should 
pay sooner than the squire; and those who will not exactly 
say this, wait, like other people, till Candlemas. Then the 
master-workmen,—the mason, the carpenter, the house-painter, 
the nurseryman,—say that they cannot pay either journeymen 
or tradesmen till they arc paid themselves. When it cumes to 
this stage the -mischief is dreadfuL After journeymen cease to 
receive their wages regularly, few of them remain good men 
and good citizens. In the district now described, tlie master- 
workmen bid thcii* men come to them for money on account 
when they want it; and the men. draw out some of their 
earnings in this way, while going into debt for everything 
they can get on credit. Having no present chec'k, they 
become lax in their habits of expense—live wastcfulJy, and 
become (to say the truth) profligate in mind and manners; so 
that by the time the catastrophe arrives, tliey are hardened to 
bear it shamelessly. Throughout the year, or the two or 
three years, that their wages have been growing in the cm- 
pU»yer’s hands, they have magnified the amount in their own 
imagination, and have kept no accounts : so that, if tlie em- 
])loyer is himself able to pay at last, the sum turns out to be 
insufficient to meet the calls upon it; and the journeyman, who 
has been living at his tjase, mon-tli after month, finds himself 
ov^whelmed with debt, and ‘ sold up ’ before his neighbours’ 
faces. What does he do ? He Iwrrows money to opeu house 
again, and sets out afresh under a burden of debt to relatives, 
while seeing an unpaid creditor in every tradesman in the place. 
The end is plain enough. 

But what of those tradesmen ? Where bad debts abound, as 
under such a system, the shopkeepers of course compensate 
themselves by high charges, which are a burden upon the ‘ short’ 
payers. The ‘ short ’ payers have moreover something else to 
bear. No disccrant is allowed ; for the tradesmen do not desire 
to be paid while the opposite method is the establislied one; 
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and they inform customers who prefer paying as they go along, 
that it is troublesome to open the books except at the proper 
times. Of course the shoemaker and tailor can no more get 
paid for the shoes and coats of the chemist and the grocer than 
for those of the gentry. There is one more order of creditors 
in this district; that of the hawkers and pedlars. The women 
in farm houses, and in humble cottages, and possibly in trades¬ 
men’s kitchens, buy costly trumpery of these travelling mer¬ 
chants, and promise to pay by degrees. We heard a g(>od 
deal of the sin and sorrow thus caused, in the course ol‘ the 
discussion on tiie Chancellor’s Bill; but nothing that can he 
said of the mischief is stronger than it deserves. The foolish 
women do not know that such secret debts are not legally 
recoverable from husband or father; and if they had known it, 
they would never have been tempted to incur the debt. 

From time to time an effort is made in such a district t(.) 
introduce amendment. IVadesraen are brought, l>y strong 
influence, to promise to send in their accounts at shorter 
intervals. Perha])S they do it, once or ttvice; but, while the 
great man pays no oftener, other people go on as before, and 
as many households as ever are sold u[) in spring and autumn, 
This year, however, has wrought a change in the scene of oar 
description, whkdi promises to be real as far as it goes. Perhaps 
the deatli of the old squire prepared the way; but the stir 
took })lace Avheu the Clianccllor’s Bill was announced and dis ¬ 
cussed. By the time it was withdrawn, the tradesmen and 
some of the gentry had resolved to act. They held a public 
meeting, and jjassed resolutions, pledging themselves t<.> charge 
and pay quarterly instead of yearly; and declaring their 
opinion that apprentices, journeymen, and labourers should lx* 
paid by the week or fortnight. If this new method is carried 
out, as seems probable, everybody will be the better for it but 
the publicans, and other ministers of unlawful or excessive 
indulgence; but what a con<]ition arc the people left in ! They 
cannot, with a change of plan, become what they once were. 
The poacher and the sot cannot become regular livers and 
healthy men. The labourer’s daughter cannot return to the 
homely style of dress once universal in her class; and lior 
mother has no habit of daily thrift, like housewives who have 
to make the weekly wage serve the week. It is a question 
of reinstating a spoiled generation in tlie resjKJctability of its 
fathers ; and, right as it is to try, who will say that it can 
be done ? 

The town case is little better than the rural. In towns, 
labouring men have somewhat mure liberty to live according 
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to feeling and conscience,—somewhat less overwhelming temp¬ 
tations to profligacy,—somewhat less peril from tlie arts of the 
travelling merchant; but the terms of retail purchase are as 
hard as possible, to the city as to the country labourer. His 
practice is to buy whatever he wants in the smallest quantities; 
and for the quality of what he buys he must take his chance. 
It is piteous to see the half-ounce of coarse tea, and the little 
screw paper of coffee, and the wet dark mess of sugar, and the 
dab of soft butter, served across the counter to the child who 
comes with halfpence, ten times in a week. It is piteous to 
know that the time and trouble of weighing, and the cost of 
the wrapper, and the risks of the grocer who has such a set of 
customers, are all paid for by those coppers, reducing the 
purchase by so much of either quantity or quality. It is 
piteous to think of the vast number of customers who, unable 
to send halfpence, are running up a more hopeless score from 
week to week. These things, and their deplorable results, 
had attracted the notice of the Government, and were adverted 
to by the Lord Chancellor in his speech of the 6th of May in 
the following terms :— 

* The Lord Chancellor called attention to the state of the law of 
debtor and creditor as affecting the poorer classes. He pointed out 
that, in the two years ending the 31st of December last, no less than 
17,979 persons had been sent to prison from the County Courts ; and 
the number of days which they had been committed was 399,777, 
and the number of days actually spent in confinement were 253,251. 
Of this total, 17,850 had been sent to prison for not having satisfied 
the judgment and costs: they chiefly belonged to the class of opera¬ 
tives or labourers, in equal proportions. He pointed out the cost 
of maintenance, the loss of wages, and the contamination suffered in 
prison on account of these persons being put into confinement by 
their creditors, who knew their position when they trusted them, and 
on that account, at most, bad only a right to have their claim satis¬ 
fied as far as they could, but not to throw them into prison, with 
very little benefit, in most cases, to themselves, and great lo^ to the 
debtor, and to the country. The actual state of the law was very 
different as regards the higher classes of society, with debts of a far 
greater amount. This was the last relic of the old law of debtor 
and creditor, and was almost as savage as the criminal law which 
formerly prevailed in this country. Since the County Courts were 
established, there had been a great increase in the amount of credit 
granted by small shopkeepers, and this facility of credit had pro¬ 
duced not only great demoralisation and extrav^anco, hut had sub¬ 
jected the working classes to pay from 30 to 50 per cent, more than 
they otherwise would have done. They were legislating for a class 
—improvident, thoughtless, and fond of enjoyment; and they could 
have done nothing more injurious than to foster these habits by the 
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powers which they gave the creditor over them. He also referred 
to the effects of the tally system, by which unnecessary goods were 
often forced on the wife unknown to the husband, for which he was 
called on to pay, and often preferred to go to prison socmer than 
submit to extortion and injustice. It was clear that the power of 
imprisonment was the parent of credit.* 

In contrast with these town and country cases, it is interest¬ 
ing to turn to that of the Co-operators, who conduct their own 
trading for the necessaries and comforts of, life—living com¬ 
fortably, * owing no man anything,’ and acquiring a little 
capital, or drawing a little income year by year. 

It is worth a journey of a good many miles to see a Co-operative 
‘ store ’ on a Saturday night. The purchasers look well to the 
quality of the tea or the calico, the candles or the clogs which 
they buy, because the stocks are their own, and because they 
bring the payment in their hand. People who are capitalists 
and who have no debts are able to buy in profitable quantities 
whatever will keep; and thus the waste of time and trouble, 
of paper, string and odd farthings, incurred in hucksters’ 
shops, is avoid^. There are no risks from bad debts, no 
interest on locked-up capital, to be covered by high retail 
prices ; and thus, goods of the best quality are bought cheaper 
than they can be had under the credit system. 

‘ These crowds of humble working men, who never knew before 
when they put good food in their mouths, whose every dinner was 
adulterated, whose shoes let in the water a month too soon, whose 
waistcoats shone with devil’s dust, and whose wives wore calico that 
would not wash, now buy in the markets like millionaires, and, as 
far as pureness of food goes, live like lords. They are weaving their 
own stuffs, making their own shoes, sewing their own garments, 
and grinding their own corn. They buy the purest sugar, and the 
best tea, and grind their own coffee. They slaughter their own 
cattle; and the finest beasts of the land waddle down the streets 
of Bochdale for the consumption of flannel-weavers and cobblers. 
When did competition give poor men these advantages ? And will 
any man say that the moral character of these people is not imprefVed 
under these influences ? The teetotalers of Bochdale acknowledge 
that the Store has made more sober men since it commenced than 
all their efforts have been able to make in the same time. Husbands 
who never knew what it was to be out of debt, and poor wives who, 
during forty years, never had sixpence uncondemned in their pockets, 
now possess little stores of money sufiScient to build them cottages, 
and go every week into their own market with money jingling in 
their pockets ; and in that market there is no distrust, and no decep¬ 
tion ; there is no adulteration, and no second prices. The whole 
atmosphere is honest. Those who serve neither hurry, finesse, nor 
flatter. They have no interest in Chicanery. They have but one 
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duty to perform—that of giving fair measure, full weight, and a pure 
article,’ ( Self-help by the People^ p. 38.) 

One of the most interesting features of the eiitcrjirise is the 
bold and generous attempt of some of these societies to rescue 
from destruction victims of the ‘ tally-shop ’ system, who long 
for freedom to spend their earnings well and wisely. At Prest- 
wich, near Manchester, there is a fimd ‘ for the relief of honest 
• debtors “ fast ” with a shop score.’ The score is paid and the 
slave released, on the guarantee of some member of the Society. 

‘ The emancipated person joins the Co-f»perative Society, and 
‘ repays the loan from his profits. Many poor persons have 
‘ thus been aided ; and not a shilliuy has losti* This was 
one of the announcements made at the Social Science IMeetnig 
of last year. 

It is not surjvrising that disclosures like these excite strong 
emotions in the friends of the working men, who liave been 
grieving through long years at the spectacle on all liands;— 
the debt and drink, the drink and debt, vritli imprisonment at 
tlic end,—imprisonment for thousands who never can ]>ay, and 
are sure to sink into lower debasement. It follows’of c< turse that 
the anguish of baffled competitors bears a due proportion to the 
pleasure of symjwitlusers. We need not spend time and s])ace 
in describing the vexations of the hucksters ; but their hostility 
must be noticed as one of the conditions of the case. They 
first ridiculed the new sort, of shop; and this was fair enough. 
The trade was limited to four articles at the outset: and the 
entire stock, as a rival said, might have been carried off in 
a wheelbarrow. Then, tlie first shopman was a novice ; and 
very slow, tliough time was precious,—the store being open 
only after working hours. It was reported that the seller did 
not know the flour from the oatmeal, nor the butter from 
the sugar. As the concern grew, the quizzers became jealous; 
and now that new Stores are opting from year to yesur, and 
the hucksters’ own proper debtors are released by the funds 
made by the very trading which was once so ridiculed, any 
amount of wrath is almost excusable. 

‘ But,’ we are told, ‘ it is not a ready-money system. Under 
the old methods any dealer might, if he chose, deal only for 
cash payment; but most have preferred the credit system. 
‘ In the same way, the liochdale Pioneers may insist on ready 
‘ money ; but there arc certainly other bodies of co-operatives 
‘ who give and take credit.’ 

it is true that there are such: ^ and pity’t is’t is true,’ say the 
best men of the sect. They had rather that societies which 
depart from the ready-money principle should call themselves 
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joint-stock than co-operative dealers, for the truth is that the 
(diicf merit of the system lies in the fact that every member 
ol' the society being at once a seller and a buyer, he has a 
direct interest in immediate jjayment by all the othei* share¬ 
holders and customers. The most conspicuous failures 'which 
have occurred have been owing to this blending of the old 
system with the^ew. At Padiham in Lancashire, about 
2000/. more was invested in goods than had been subscribed. 
The success of the Society even in manufacturing was so 
‘gi'eat, that the debt would soon have been paid, if its existence 
hatl not destroyed the confidence and comfort of the members. 
There was a (juarrel: one of the shareholders broke into the 
mill at night, and cut the warps from the looms. The creebtors 
of course (;ame tiowii u}ton tliem, and sold them ii]), so that the 
shareholders lost everything. The remark on this case in the 
Rej)ort is, that if the Society had not owed for gc)ods, it could 
not have been at the mercy of creditors. 

Here lies the objection to extending the Co-o]>erative prin- 
cijde into manufacture. The members may pay cash for ivliat- 
ever raw material they buy ; but they cannot get ready money 
for what they sell, unless tliey have a public of tlieir (ovn, 
large enough to buy all they can make. In o})cning a general 
Store, they may be secure of a purchasing body of their own ; 
and they can admit the public to their counter on their known 
condition of cash payment. But the case is alteretl when they 
begin to manufacture. They thereby enter into com]>etition 
with the gentiles, and must do as the gentiles do, if they 
want to sell their fabrics. If, in any particular case, there is 
assurance of a sufficiency of co-operative custom ft)r fiannel or 
calico, as there is for flour, then th^e may as safely be a 
woollen or a cotton mill as a corn mill; but it %vill take a long 
time to establisli this condition over any very wide area; 
whereas the food and clothing Stores are si^e, as far as custom 
is concerned, wherever there are sliarfeliolders enough to set 
them up. 

There is a new effort, conspicuous in the history of the 
movement, which may have some bearing on the manufacturing 
})rol)lcm. There is now a so-called Wholesale Society,—a sort 
of federal centre to which the other societies attach themselves, 
as mdividual members do to the ordinary associations. It 
seems ito be an agency for purchasing commodities in quan¬ 
tities large enough to supply the whole range of Co-operative 
Stores, whose members may choose to take a share of the 
advantages oi buying largely for cash. Already the mdividual 
members have better meat^ flour, groceries, &c. than their 
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neighbours, because they establish agencies for procuring the 
best of everything, which they cannot produce for themselves. 
The new proposition is to economise, the purchases to the 
utmost by wholesale buying on a veity large scale, with its 
liberal allowances for cash. If this method is well supported, 
it may soon be ascertained whether any manufacturing body 
can command a cash-paying public of its own. If this is not 
made out clearly, the experiment must be a dangerous one. 
The gentile rivals enjoy the advant^e of credit, corresponding 
to that which they are obliged to afrord; and*thcy have more¬ 
over the benefit of that energy, enterprise, strict superin¬ 
tendence, and general unity of action which constitutes the 
admitted advantage of private over associated industrial under¬ 
takings. 

We must just add that some sanguine members of the rising 
sect speak of a time when its producers will have the market 
of the whole body, besides the custom they can win from the 
outer world. It is unnecessary to say more than that there is 
no more reason within the co-operative body than without, 
that members should buy anywhere but in the cheapest market. 
In any case, the co-operative manufacturers will stand or fall 
by competition with those outside. They cannot in these days 
set up a monopoly. If they can offer more than their rivals, 
they wiU have a public from both sides of the pale; and if 
they can only offer less, under their repudiation of the credit 
system, their rivals will have a public from both sides of the 
pale. 

It must be a long time, however, before the question of any 
sort of monopoly can become a practical one ; and meanwhile 
we may see abundant reason for the eager desire of the Co¬ 
operative body that the County Courts Amendment Bill should 
pass; and for the Lord Chancellor’s readiness to accept the 
support of the body. The rest of the world is, for its o^vm 
part, conscious’ that it has heard and thought more of this new 
economical sect, since the small shopkeepers’ credit system was 
brought prominently forward in the spring, than m all the 
twenty years before, during which they had been told more or 
less of the Bochdale Pioneers. 

II. By no circumstance perhaps have the Co-operators be¬ 
come so interesting to us of late as by their continued exist¬ 
ence in the districts affected by the cotton famine. Many who 
were substantially friendly to them ten yearn ago, believed 
that they would fare less well than they deserved. They 
were, no doubt, men of great steadiness, industry, and in¬ 
telligence ; and the leaders especially must be men of a high 
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order, and well disciplined by experience; but it was incre¬ 
dible that people working for wages, who began their ad¬ 
venture wiA proposing *to make earth a heaven by subscrip¬ 
tions of twopence a week, should so grow with the growth and 
strengthen with the strength of their scheme as to be adequate 
to its support, under the changes that man and society have 
to undergo. If they were prosperous, these leaders could 
know noting of business on a large scale; and they would 
make fatal mistakes. If events were adverse, the members 
would wrangle over their losses, and part asunder. If this did 
not happen, the first gust of misfortune would overthrow their 
scheme from its foundations. 

Such were the anticipations: and what is the fact ? In the 
darkest times of the Lancashire distress, the sum of 134,873/. 
was drawn out by members of ninety-eight societies ; but the so¬ 
cieties did not break up. After yielding for support of members 
nearly 135,000/. which but for them would have been dissipated 
in some fruitless way long ago, these societies did the best they 
could. The leading ones subscribed largely, as we have already 
said, to the Relief Fund; others could only hold their ground ; 
and some suspended operations till happier times. There they 
stand now ; and they stand invested with the honour of having 
so ameliorated the condition of their respective districts as that 
‘ the pressure of the cotton distress has been in an inverse 
‘ ratio to the spread of Co-operation.’ 

III. One of the prominent social topics of the present year, 
as of the last, has been the astonishing amount of loss and dis¬ 
appointment submitted to by the working and lower middle 
classes from the unsoundness of the Benefit Societies (under all 
their variety of names) to which industrious and sober men 
have entrusted their savings. The ground w'as gone over first 
when the Post Office Savings Banks Act was under discus¬ 
sion ; and it was resumed this year on occasion of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Government Annuities Bill, The exposures made of 
the dreadful havoc wrought among working men’s fortunes ttnd 
peace of mind by unsound insurance, have yielded a great 
triumph to the Co-operators on the whole, though some of them 
haj^e disgraces to blush for, almpst as flagrant as those of 
banlcrupt benefit clubs. That the sect has accumulated a 
capital of above a million is a fact which may make every 
faithful member hold his head higher than his neighbours’ 
whose fortunes are a lottery or nothing. * 

The benefit clubmen, in ordinary course, have had a pleasant 
time of it for some years. They have enjoyed the satisfaction 
of laying by a due proportion of their earnings; and they have 
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peace of mind in the assurance that; they have purchased, by 
their industiy and providence, support in sickrtess, an income 
for their latter years, and s respectable funeral. They have 
had jdeasant meetings and festivals, where thear s(k;M and 
personal feelings were gratified ; and if they have grudged the 
expenditure on* flags, and yet more on beer, which must either 
be a tax on present wag^ or a diminution of the amount to be 
received bereat^er, they are unwilling to damp the ardour of 
their comrades, and to vex the managers by any criticism. 
At length, however, there are disturbing runaours afloat; then 
there is a breach of engagements to the sick members, who 
cannot obtain their allowance; and, finally, there is a total 
break up, amidst strife and recriminations which are shocking 
to bystanders. Everything is gone ; such is the news that the 
wives have to hear some day, when the husbands come home to 
dinner. They might have indulged in a hundred things that 
they have denied themselves; they might have made a junket¬ 
ing holiday one or two days a week, all the year round, an<l 
tliey would have been no poorer than they are now, after all 
their toil and economy. Such a spectacle is enough to make 
the ordinary run of men idle or wasteful for life. It is en'ough 
to hrealt the hearts of a higher sort of men. And if it makes 
a sage or a hero of a noble fellow here and there, his wdsdom 
and courage will always be more or less dashed by the pa«t 
carelessness in himself, or the wrong in somebody else. 

How' do the Co-operators appear in comparison with these 
])recarious or delusive investments of the savings of working 
men ? What can their enemies say against the stability oi 
their fortune? As storekeepers they have the shopkeeping 
class against them, as we have seen. As accumulatxn’s of 
capital they have the benefit clubs, for the most part, for 
enemies. What can these enemies say ? 

They point to quarrels of factions, as in the case of the 
Leeds Flour-mill, and the factories at Padiham and Pen¬ 
dleton ; and to the defalcations of officials, as disclosed occa¬ 
sionally in County Courts; and to the rage for speculation 
w'hich appears in some cases where manufacture has been at¬ 
tempted. These things are,true as events; but it is replied, 
iuid we think justly, that in every case, the mischief has been 
owing to a departure from the Co-operative principle, or to 
gross carelessness in appointing unworthy agents. Mere joint- 
stock associations and societies which trade upon credit have 
no right to expect the advantages of pure co-operation, amy 
more than those which keep their books badly, or show whim 
or favouritism in their official appointments, or change any 
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fundament^, conditicai of their united action. Like all in¬ 
experienced traders, the novices in Co-operative Societies are 
apt to overrate the value e£ their stock, and imderrate the 
liabilities from accident, and, fall into mistakes in one depart¬ 
ment or another of their books; but such misfortunes happen 
but once in the same place. The members learn to take stock, 
and appoint bookkeepers who iinderstaaid their business; and 
all the while the great capital of the sect continues to grow ; 
and every member owns his portion of it as absolutely and 
freely as if he had it in sovereigns locked up at home. He 
began by takii^ not less than a prescribed number of shares 
(at lioclidale, five), paying for them by weekly subscription or 
otherwise, as may suit him. He receives 5 ]>er cent interest 
on the amount he has .invested. If employed in the Society, he 
receives the wages paid in the district So far, lie has ordinary 
wages, and interest on his investment in shares. Then cf)mes in 
the special advantage, in a pecuniary sense, of his membership. 
Tlie ]>roceeds of the sales leave a large profit after all expenses 
are ])aid, because those expenses do not include the costly 
system of middleman agency and the risks of credit. There 
have never been any debts: and after interest, rent, wages and 
repairs are provided for, the remainder of the profit is for tlic 
proprietors; tliat is, for all the members. One part is dis¬ 
tributed in pro|>ortion to the shares, and another in proportion 
to the wages. Thus everyb»idy gains money while the concern 
prospers; and where the concern is a Store, it cannot but prosper 
under good management. Wliile the quality of the commo¬ 
dities remains good, tliere is absolutely no risk whatever; 
and as it is a necessity that the common' property should be 
of good quality, for the common convenience, the plan may 
be said to preclude all risks whatever. This is on the sup¬ 
position common to all estimates of business affairs—that the 
management is intelligent, and the official agency honest. 
Thus we see, amidst the wreck of unsound schemes of assu¬ 
rance, and the costly conditions of those which may be con¬ 
sidered safe, a mass of capital now exceeding a million, solidly 
and safely accumulated and owned by 200,000 working men 
and women. They can leave their share to grow where it is ; 
they can spend the income; they can deposit it in the Post- 
Office Savings’ Bank; they can buy a Government annuity 
under the new Act; or they can still, if they please, become 
members of any benefit club outside their pale. Tlic money 
is their own, to do what they like with. The difference be¬ 
tween them, as co-operators and members of ordinary benefit 
clubs, is that they are simply laying by thfflh own money, and 
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not purchasing a future amount or allowance by a present sub¬ 
scription. It is a memorable fact in the history of the move¬ 
ment that its first success was mainly owing to the failure of 
the Savings’ Bank at Rochdale, the secretary of which had 
helped himself to 70,000/,, nearly all deposited by working 
men and women. 

IV. The modes of assurance connected with Trades’ Unions 
are identical with, or closely resembling, the Benefit Clubs 
just spoken of; and if the Co-operators have the advantage of 
these, how much more happy are they to escape the grand evil 
of Trades’ Union clubbing,—the tyranny exercised by members 
of their own class ! We have formerly exposed this tyranny as 
a social anomaly almost incredible in England, and as a cala¬ 
mity well-nigh intolerable to capitalists • and labourers alike. 
We shall now, therefore, only show, in a few words, the present 
aspect of the alternative case of the Co-operators and the 
ordinary workmen; and we shall speak of only one of the 
many strikes now existing in England. 

In a district of Staffordshire, ‘ West of Dudley,’ some time 
since, there were fifty-six furnaces, in blast; and these em¬ 
ployed not only their own proper workmen, but the colliers in 
the neighbouring pits. It was this coal which long ago 
brought the iron manufacturers into the Midland counties, 
from the Furness peninsula and the Cumberland mineral dis¬ 
trict, When the forests were exhausted there, and coal was 
found elsewhere, the iron manufacture left the north-western 
counties, and settled down beside the coal. It is now going 
back again—has in great measure gone back again—from the 
district ‘ West of Dudley,’ and the cause is the strike of the 
colliers, which has desolated the place like a famine. The 
colliers earned, in the first half of last year, 3s. 6d. a day ; the 
‘ day ’ signifying an amount of work so moderate that it was 
common to earn a day and a half’s or two days’ wages in ten 
or twelve hours’ work. In answer to the men’s demands, the 
wages were raised sixpence a day three several times ; so that 
the most moderate workers earned SCts., and the more indus¬ 
trious 3/. a week. Meantime, the cost of making iron has 
increased in every particular ; and the coal. owners found 
themselves compelled in the summer to reduce wages. The 
proposed reduction was only sixpence a day, one sixpence out 
of the three added last year; but the men have struck for it, 
and their obstinacy is ruining the district. The colliers at 
Whitehaven and Ulverston are working recently-discovered 
coal there, for 3*. 6</. a day; and, of course, the iron manufac¬ 
ture is going back to its old seat. In the middle of the 
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summer, only fifteen or sixteen of the fifty-six furnaces in that 
Staffordshire district remained in blast. The rest were cold; 
and thousands of destitute creatures were hiuigry. Five 
thousand colliers are out* on strike as these sheets are passing 
through the press. The most painful feature of such scenes 
always is the tyranny with which the strike is conducted on 
either hand, by ignorant and selfish men who constitute 
themselves leaders of the workmen. On the one hand, they 
ruin the employers by driving away their trade; and on the 
other, they ruin their own comrades by not permitting 
them to work for wages which would content them. Here 
Co-operation comes in to the rescue of both the sufiering 
parties. A few years’ experience of the management of large 
business concerns have strikingly improved the sense and 
temper and manners of men, who set out in their co-operative 
career in a very boastful way, and with the most unreasonable 
claims and expectations. These men have not only learned in 
their own persons, but have taught others by their conversion, 
what profits are, and what therefore wages must be. They 
})erceive, and through them others perceive, how little the rate 
of wages anywhere, at any time, depends on any man’s will; 
and their whole conception of * a capitalist ’ undergoes a change. 
There is great virtue in their having become capitalists them¬ 
selves ; but it is not so much this as the insight into the 
rationale of business, given by the actual charge of extensive 
affairs, which strips an ignorant man of his conceit and self-will, 
and desire to tyrannise, and renders him willing to let his 
comrades manage their own af^drs, because he is more con¬ 
scious of difficulties and responsibilities. In a co-operative 
establishment, where the profits belong to everybody, there 
can be no struggle on behalf of wages at the expense of 
])rofits: there can be no despotic determination of the rate of 
•vfkges by a man or a clique: there can be no intimidation of 
the workers, nor compulsion put upon them to starve. There 
is no opposition of interest, or room for imagining such an 
opposition, between the capitalist and the workman; and, so 
far as the sect has spread, there is an end of the whole crop of 
mischiefs which grow out of that ‘ root of bitterness.’ However 
the discussion may end as to the fitness or unfitness of manu¬ 
facture as a field for co-operative action, the working men of 
England can hardly fall back again into their misconoeptions 
of position and powers of the capitalists as against their 
labourers. If there are now 200,000 members of Co-operative 
Societies, uniting in themselves the functions of capitalists and 
workers, there must be, before their boundary lines arc laid 
VOL. CXX. NO. CCXLVI. F P 
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down, such a knowledge of them, and their ways and privileges, 
all over the country, as must affect the class views and habits 
of every industrial body strong enough to make terms about 
wages at all. 

V. How is it about Land? m the next question: and it 
came up very conspicuously when Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright 
Avere publicly charged with revcdutionary agrarian sentiments 
and designs. A great deal was said at Aat time about large 
and small holdmgs, and the relation of the peasantry to the 
soil: and one of the questions often asked w^as—‘ What are the 
‘ Co-operators doing about land?* Many of us, of all sorts of 
opinions, knew Robert Dale Owen; and we might remember 
that there was nothing he was more emjdiatic about, than the 
mistake which lay at the root of Ms New Lanark experiment. 
The basis of the experiment should have been land, he said, 
and not manufacture. After all these years, then, and while 
tiie Co-operative theory and practice has been spreading, what 
are the members doing al>out land ? 

Up to a very recent time they could do nothing, fenced out 
from the land as they were by legal prohibition. The Friendly 
Societies Act had a clause wmch forbade the holding, by 
cither occupation or possession, of more than one acre of land. 
Another forbade the occupation or possession of either land or 
buildings, except as the seat of the actual business of the 
Society. These restrictions were removed only two ycsirs 
ag{); so that the great experiment of all remains to be made. 
The Co-oj)erators are now as free as anybody else to deal with 
land and houses; and we shall soon see, no doubt, what they 
can do. While they were waiting for a change in the law, 
they became acquainted with a story which delighted them 
exceedingly. The co-operative exj)eriment had long ago been 
tried on land by a gentleman, for reasons of his own; and 
after thirty years, the success Avas complete. Mr. Gurdon, 
of Assington Hall, Suffolk, offered a small farm to twenty 
lal)ourers, to see what they could make of it. This appears to 
have been in 1832, when rural labourers were, on an average, 
very inferior to what they are now. M^ Gurdon kept the 
control, in regard’ to the method of tillage, and lent them the 
necessary capital, without interest. Beyond this, they were 
left entirely to themselves. The capital was repaid in ten 
years; and all went so well that Mr. Ghirdon enlarged the 
experiment, by letting a farm of 150 acres to thirty other men, 
oTi the same terms. Two years ago, they had nearly re^id 
the loan of capital. All the fifty fiimilios were thriving, in a 
neighbourhood Avhere other labourers were miserably fed and 
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clothed, and a burden to the parish. The local gratitude to Mr. 
Gordon for having relieved the rates so largely was very fer¬ 
vent ; and Avhat must have been that of the fifty families I They 
all had bacon when their neighbours were eating dry bread. 
They had comforts about them which they had never imagined 
they could possess. They were all resijectable in conduct, 
knowing this to be the condition of their continuance in the 
j)artnership; and, more tlian this, they had become so intelli¬ 
gent and energetic, as well as happy, that they were not like 
the same men. Mr. Gordon himself’ has publicly recommended 
country gentlemen all over the kingdom to deal with their 
surj)lus agricultural labourers in this mode; and, by way of en 
couragcment, he declares that, of all his land, these two estates 
are the best farmed. 

Such a success as this is enough to start a good many co¬ 
operative schemes; and already we hear of the attempt being 
made in various directions, without waiting for the further 
facibties in the acquisition of land which we are all looking 
for. Before the repeal of the restrictions referred to above, or 
))efore the re})cal could work in England, a scheme w^as formed 
for co-operative land-holding in the colonies; and we should 
l)c glad to know what success has been obtained. When the 
Lancashire hunger was beginning, the i)eople heard with bitter 
fceliiigs that in Australia, three thousand bullocks had been 
boiled down for glue. The men looked in the faces of the 
poor ('hildren about their knees, and wondered whether there 
w’as no w-ay of getting them to lands where bullocks were so 
chea}). People were thinking the same thing in the colonies f 
and urgent invitations arrived from l^risbane, addressed to 
Cf>-opcrators especially. Land was cheap in Queensland; all 
the (‘onditions of cultivation were favourable; and, il’ the 
settlers would grow cotton, they might become rich very fast. 
There could hardly be a doubt that the capital needed to set 
forward a co-operative colony of a thousand persons might be 
obtained, if a sufiicient number of tlmroughly intelligent and 
experienced leaders could be found ready to go out; and there 
was really no room for question of the success of the enterprise, 
if it w^as properly begun and persevered in. But there was one 
doubt which certainly damped the enthusiasm of some who 
were rejoicing at the grand opportunity at last offered to their 
sect. At home it has been the great wonder that a sufficient 
number of men of the right quality had appeared, to mam^e 
the Rochdale experiment and others that were successfiil; and 
that these leaders had influence enough to keep the members 
steady and united. There were instances of failure through 
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caprice, selfishness, or mere ignorance, enough to show where 
the danger must inevitably lie.; and thfi leaders themselves 
always said that many of their members w^ere kept in the 
Society, in spite of the restlessness, unreasonableness, and 
suspiciousness of ignorance, merely by the consciousness of 
what they must lose by change. If it requires in England the 
pressure of a general narrowness of circumstances outside to 
keep the prosperous co-operatives together and at all faithful 
to their principle, could it be expected that the emigrating 
body would remain compact and constant till its obligations 
were discharged, while beset with temptations to make great 
gains individually by desertion ? How many of the supposed 
thousand persons would abide by their comrades, 'vs^)rking out 
their common debt till the last shiUing was paid, while hearing 
every day of the fortunes they might make, if they would go 
here or there, and try this of that? This doubt is quite 
enough to account for any apparent neglect of such an oppor¬ 
tunity, if indeed the Queensland Co-operative Colony should 
be heard of no more. 

As for farming at home, there can hardly be a doubt of its 
eminent success under good management, wherever the produce 
is for co-operative consumption. If it is intended to compete 
udth the rest of the world in markets where the dealings arc 
based on credit, the associations would be better called joint- 
stock companies; and they would no longer simply stand or 
fall by the theory of their sect At present, the suggestions 
0 jtFered take the form, for the most part,, of recommendations to 
follow the course of Mr. Grurdon’s experiment; or perhaps 
dividing the farm, when obtained, into portions of a few acres 
to be held separately, instead of a partnership of all the men 
on the estate, the rents constituting the fund out of which the 
purchase-^money is to be repaid, and the means of cultivation 
provided. It looks as if the method of the storckeeping and 
manufacturing departments would be safer to begin with; to 
pay ordinary wages to 'the labourers, and interest on their 
shares; and to divide the surplus among the shareholders and 
the workers, after discharging all current obligations,—^in which 
w ould be included an instalment of the borrowed capital. In 
the present state of aflPairs in England, when the prices of 
meat, wool, and dairy produce are steadily rising and likely to 
rise, we shall probably have the opportunity of >vitnessing 
some interesting co-operative experiments on the land basis. 

VI. In regard to Houses a good deal has been done: and 
here again we encounter a strong interest of the present time. 
liVhile Mr. Peabody’s money and Alderman WatCrlow’s and 
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Miss Coutts’s, is being applied to relieve the bad supply 
of dwellings for the working classes, and while we praise the 
late Duke of Bedford for his zeal in the erection of 
labourers’ dwellings, and the Duke of Northumberland for 
having improved above a thousand cottages since 1847, we 
cannot but be interested in observing what the Co-operators 
are doing towards housing themselves, and perhaps others 
who will pay cash for the commodity. The Bochdale Land 
and Building Company is at W'ork on eleven new houses, 
which when complete will raise their number to thirty-six. 
In Edinburgh, a Co-operative Society of Masons have long 
be'en in possession of a handsome house-property of their own 
creation. They have erected ‘ row^s of houses ’; and most of 
them live in dwellings of their own. At Prestwich in Lan¬ 
cashire, the members desire to live in houses of their own; 
they have spare capital; they have done a creditable piece of 
building-work in the store they have erected; and they have 
resolved to extend the experiment by building three cottages 
on the spare land adjoining the store. They will not mix up 
the new object with their store proceedings, except when new 
buildings arc wanted for the due discharge of that business; 
but they will, fis at present appears, form a company for the 
purjK)se of enabling the members to obtain houses of their own 
to live in. No part of the Co-operative programme would be 
more a 1 tractive to the public, or more encouraging to the 
working chxsses, than this, if a large and indisputable success 
should be the result. 

In natural connexion with this we find lodging and boarding 
houses discussed. This was one of the topics at the meeting" 
of the National League for Improving the Condition of the 
Working Classes, held in London a few weeks since with the 
Marquis Townshend in the chair. Whatever may become of 
the lodging movement, the boarding scheme is so thoroughly 
suitable to the co-operative theory, that there can be little 
doubt of its extensive adoption. Among the prominent objects 
of social interest just now, are the cheap dining-halls in Glas¬ 
gow (wliich deserves the first place on the list), Edinburgh, 
Manchester, London, and, we hope, other places. Lord 
Brougham has publicly extolled the soup, sold at a penny the 
plate; and many very competent judges report w'ell of the 
dinners they have got for sums ranging from twopence to 
fourpence-halfpenny. The truth has for some time been made 
clear," that by providing food of the best quality in small variety 
and large quantity, the cost may be brought very low: and here 
is the principle and practice of economics sustenance oftered to 
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the co-oporators ready for use. If they reir ember the time when 
they and tlieir children hardly knew the taste of meat, and rarely 
had enough at dinner, and supposed the relish of agreeable food 
to be a luxury of the rich, they may feel that times have indeed 
changed for them. It is a great event when the Avife brings 
home, on Saturday nights, flour, meal, and butter that arc 
sweet, meat that is prime, and groceries that are uiiadulterated; 
and all for less than she has paid before ; but it is more strik¬ 
ing still to take the next step—to pay at a loAver rate still for the 
choicest food, cooked in the best manner, and served in thorough 
comfort. Not only the co-operators understand hoAv this^ is 
done; but the rest of the world has been taught by hlr. Corbett 
of Glasgow (the originator of the movement), Miss Catherine 
Sinclair at Edinburgh (now gone from among us, honoured 
for a thousand good works), Mr. Arthur Kinnaird and Mr. 
Samuel Gurney in London, and M. Casimir Perier in regard 
to the ^ Association Alimentaire ’ at Grenoble, founded in 
1851, under the auspices of M. Frederic Taulier. There is no 
reason why an institution which is self-supporting when esta¬ 
blished by an individual capitalist should not be so when the 
property of a company; and especially if the provisions are 
supplied by the same proprietors from another department 
of the same organisation. The people who carry home ex¬ 
cellent dinner materials from the stores which are their oAvn 
property, may have their meals cheaper still (and ])robably 
better prepared), by buying them ready cooked from kitchens 
which are also their OAvn property, and enjoying them in well- 
warmed and comfortable apartments which are their oAvn pro¬ 
perty too. We shall soon find that dining-rooms su])plying 
other meals also are a prominent feature of all co-ojjerati vc 
societies in towns, or at any centre of industry. Englishmen 
and their wives are not likely to take to fiving in barracks or 
public boarding-houses on any inducement of cheapness. No¬ 
thing can be cheap in English eyes which inA'^olves discomflu’t; 
and to us English no discomfort is so intolerable as living in 
public. We had rather be straitened in every other way 
than in our privacy; and among the prime necessaries of life 
in our country is a home of one’s own. The co-operators, 
therefore, are no more likely than other people to live in any gre¬ 
garious way; but to working men and women it may he so im¬ 
portant to have dining-places at command on busy weekdays, 
that we doubt not that this part of co-operative economy AAall 
be eagerly supported hy households who would be most jealous 
of the privacy of home when their day’s work is done. 

VII. Thus much about food, clothing, and habitation. How 
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about the education of the young and the adulte, and the intel¬ 
lectual wants of the individual? We are not referring, more 
or less, to matters above and beyond the scope of the Co-opera¬ 
tive theory. Co-operative theory in practice may have, and 
certainly has, moral results of great importance; but it is in 
itself an economy; it relates to the production and distribution 
of wealth (in tljc sense of Adam Smith), and we have only to 
treat of it in that relation. It is fair to speak of its bearings 
on intelligence and morals, as these are closely implicated with 
every economical tlieory; but we have nothing to say here in 
regard to the highest interests of all, any more than the societies 
themselves have, including as they do members of all religious 
denominations, and all schools of speculation yet knowm to 
them. What, then, have these societies done as yet for the 
intellectual and moral culture of their members ? 

The Rochdale Association took the lead in this, as in other 
matters. The top floor of their warehouse was reserved for a 
reading-room and library, as soon as the means Avonld admit. 
In due time, there were not only newspapers and books, but 
globes, and some philosophical apparatus. The library was 
well chosen, and not iBcon^d.erable, when Mr. Plummer gave 
his account of it three years since; and it appeal's, by a 
Report now before us, that the amount appropriated for the 
quarter ending last March, under the head ‘ Library aiul 
‘ news-room,’ was 141Z. 2«. Id, We find the members voting 
25/. to the memorial to the late Alderman Livesey, and 
20 /. to sustain ‘ The Co-operator,’ which was announced to 
have a circulation of 12,000 monthly. They, who discoun¬ 
tenance the sale of beer, have very properly erected a drink¬ 
ing-fountain on their premises, and they support a Turkish 
bath; tJieir charities are liberal, and the cotton famine must 
have absorbed much of what remained at their disposal. Yet, 
knowledge is so indisp^sahle to their permanent success, that 
a system of schools se^ois likely, now that the law allows it, to 
be one of the first enterprises of any branch which finds itself 
prosperous. It is encouraging, in glancing over the brief 
reports in the * Co-operator,’ which publishes monthly the state 
of the scattered sorieties, to see, again and again, that ‘ education 
^ is not overlooked.’ In one paragraph (June 1864) wc read, in 
regard to the subscription to the publication itself, ' Some say 
^ .Sey cannot read, for whom I am very sorry; but to such I will 
‘ promise to read the whole p^er- once every month, if they 
' will but subscribe their penny towards extending the circu- 
‘ lation. 1 think no working man ought to be without it.’ So 
writes one zealous member; and all the sensible and well- 
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qualified leaders of the movement feel very deeply the need of 
a cultivated intelligence for their success. Their trials hitherto 
have been attributable, chiefly if not wholly, to the ignorance 
of some of the members. Some have expected results which 
were impossible, and have, in the true temper of ignorance, 
suspected everybody of cheating them. Some have carried 
their old notions of the enormity of profits into their new 
business, and have drawn off in disgust when they found that 
profits have a proportion and a limit, to which all men must 
submit. Such unfit members are sure to drop away; but it is 
pauch better, the managers think, that none should be so igno¬ 
rant, and that all risk of unqualified men being found in office 
should be avoided. In the library catalogue at E-ochdale, there 
is evidence that this view was uppermost in • the minds of the 
selectors of^ the books ; and again, the character of the books 
testifies to the'high intelligence of the men who diligently read 
them. While, however, there really are members who cannot 
read their own ^ Record of Co-operative Progress,’ there is a 
great deal to do in the department of education. 

Two anecdotes appear in recent Reports, which show some¬ 
thing of the spirit of the members. At the June quarterly 
meeting at Rochdale, a member moved that all the reading- 
rooms should be closed on Sundays. The proposal was sup¬ 
posed to be hardly serious; but when it was found to be so, 
the vote against it was almost unanimous. To deprive them 
of the best,^and almost the only leisure they had for reading, 
looked like keeping knowledge from them, they thought; and 
if gentlemen kept their news-rooms and club libraries open on 
Sundays, much more might tlie working men. At Worcester, 
there was a working men’s club under patronage. It failed, 
and the patronage was declared to be the cause. The co- 
operators immediately opened a reading-room, to be managed 
by themselves—a committee of working men—and it seems to 
be going on with great spirit. 

•VIII. Their determination to obtain the sufirage is a spring 
of action and a bond of union of these people. This is a 
matter of course; but it is not, therefore, the less interesting 
and instructive a study to Government, and to everybody 
else. It is plain that a body of so many tens of thousands of 
men, sifted, as it were, from the mass of the labouring class, 
men of such steadiness and capacity as to be becoming capi¬ 
talists, day by day, by an organisation of self-government, 
cannot possibly be excluded from political rights. A speech of 
Mr. T. B. Potter’s, as chairman of a meeting of Manchester 
and Salford co-operators, indicates something of the general 
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feeling of observers. Addressing a tea-party of two thousand 
persons, he said: — 

* Social elevation and educational advancement must result from 
this movement. The people were no longer without hope for the 
future. They aspired to remove that great obstacle to their pro¬ 
gress—ignorance, and to raise themselves and their families in the 
social scale. At present, the members of these Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties belong chiefly to the unenfranchised class ; but they were being 
trained to self-government and business and provident habits. The 
constitution of the societies was democratic; every male and female 
member had a vote, and only one vote, whatever the amount of 
their investment. All the business was done openly and straight¬ 
forwardly ; there was no “secret diplomacy,” nor any need to 
struggle to maintain “ the balance of power.” It was impossible to 
resist the inexorable logic of facts; and they might as well attempt 
to roll back the waves of the ocean as to keep qualified people 
out of the pale of the constitution. Working men aspired to the 
rights of citizenship, and they were going the right road to secure 
them.’ 

It ought to be an unmixed satisfaction to Government and to 
every political party in the country, that a fresh participation 
in electoral rights is approached in tliis direction. We ought 
all to rejoice at seeing a hundred thousand of the working men 
obtaining a stake in the country,’ as our fathers used to say; 
and yet more, training themselves in the administration of 
affairs, and becoming experimentally aware of the arduousnesa 
of the task of governing communities. It is among the co- 
operators that Government may now look for men who can 
sympathise in the troubles and difficulties and toils of admi¬ 
nistration ; and they at least will never again come under the 
imputation of undervaluing the 'Intellectual requisites of rule, 
or the breadth of scope of public measures. If we have appre¬ 
hended embarrassment and disturbance from men too suspicious 
to be stable, too ignorant to be fair-minded, and too narrow’ to 
comprehend the magnitude of the task of governing, we may 
look and see hoAv these are the very men who cannot remnin 
in a society of co-operators. They drop out, and leave behind 
a set of men w^hose intelligence and character are attested by 
their very existence as an association; and it would be a 
national disgrace if such a body of the Queen’s subjects were 
excluded from the full rights of citizenship. If it is.pointed out 
that such men are sure to reinforce the class of Ten Pound 
householders, and can, therefore, command the suffrage when¬ 
ever they please, this is to a certain extent true; but it is not 
enough. No doubt, a considerable number of the members 
will be, or might be, living in lOZ. houses before long; but 
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many may not, owing to large families or other causes: and 
many are single mmi. These should have, and. no doubt will 
have, a free admittance to the suffrage, according to the open 
pletlges of some members of the present Government, and the 
spirit of the public speeches of others. If, in the avowed 
view of Ministers, the enlightened patience of the sufferers 
under the cotton famine has proved them to bo fit for the 
electoral trust, still more must the original genius, the steady 
march, and the prosperous discretion of the Co-operative enter¬ 
prise point out its members, as eminently fitted t<^ form a 
judgment on those public affairs, and on the administration of a 
national policy and economy which they have themselves long 
been handling on a smaller scale. As Mr. Gladstone indicated 
in his speech of the 11th of May, it is an infinite blessing when 
fresh applicants for the suffrage offer themselves on the ground 
of their proved fitness, rather than make a rush at their object 
with violence and clamour, loading the tables of Parliament 
mth demands in the form of petitions, and shaking the nerves 
of Ministers by besieging crowds. After obtaining so ranch 
recognition as this from statesmen, and very much more from 
jwlitical philosophers, and social reformers and economists, so 
that there is scarcely an eminent public man among us who has 
not spoken or written of tJie co-operators with fespeet and 
admiration, this new order of working men cannot but be on 
the point of entering the constituency of the country. 

They \\ill deserve a different kind of honour from that, and 
a peculiar gratitude, if. they practically show us a way out of 
what seemed, not. very long ago, a hopeless difficulty. The 
increase of large properties, and the widening and deepening 
separation of the wealthy and the poor classes, the capitalist 
and the labouring orders, have been at least as alarming to 
thoughtful persons during the last twenty tranquil years as the 
riots of Luddites, and rick-bumers, and Chaitists ever were to 
the most superficial and ignorant of former generations of 
Eitglish gentry. How to counteract this tendency of antagonism 
—in short, how to deal with the great and menacing Labour 
Question—has been the problem of late years which we have 
felt to be as difficult as any solved by statesmen or citizens of 
any age. As far aS' they go, the co-operators have met the dif¬ 
ficulty. TJhey have shown that there is a natui»l affinity# and 
not antagonism, between capital and labour; and th^ are 
actually creating small pn>perties, and introducing a new class 
of indejicndent small proprietors into society, day by day. 
They even see thoii' way to starving out the Poor Law system. 
As far as tlusir special population is concerned, the Poor Law 
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is a dead letter, for there can be no paupers in tlieir body. It 
is ])robably true tliat this will turn out to be a parallel case to 
that of the Quaker sect, which declares that it contains neither 
paupers nor criminals—a things true, perhaps, in a literal sense, 
but only by a sort of quibble; the fact being that Quakers 
exclude from tlieir society all open offenders against the law, 
and the sort of helpless poor people who cannot be kept out of 
pauperism. It is probable that co-operators may never have 
any concern whatever with the Poor Law, but to pay their 
rates, because the members of their fraternity must all liave 
more or less property; and their system will, no doubt, relieve 
the Poor Law of some of its work, by keeping steady, and 
making prospei'ous, many men and women who, for want of 
such encouragement and support, would have stink into bad 
habits, poverty, and desjtair. Of the 200,000 co-operators of 
to-day, some would have, doubtless, spent in beer and ttibacco, 
or would have simply frittered away, a good deal of the 
1,000,000Z. now realised ; and every day, the example of jtros- 
perous sobriety and prudence must be operating upon the 
minds of spectators, and withdrawing them from the vortex of 
pauperism. This is a great influence, so beneficent as to claim 
the grateful recognition of society, and so noble as to animate 
the coldest member of the brotherhood with patriotism as well 
as jiride ; but it would be as irrational to expect to extinguish 
pauperism by a system w hich excludes all the idleness, intem¬ 
perance, and recklessness of the working class, as it w^ould 
be to anticipate a universal surrender oLthe advantages of 
credit by, and in order to, all traders becoming cti-ojierators. 
It is enough to be grateful for, that a considerable body of men 
and women have found the way to bridge over the deep and 
widening gulf which has existed between the moneyed and the 
labouring classes in our country; that they have proved that 
the best things of life are at the command of that labouring 
class; that tliey have checked that expenditure of millions 
yearly in drink and smoking which has been our greatest st)cial 
discouragement; that they have showm how moderate toil, 
allowing leisure for intellectual culture and moral enjoyment, 
will sustain the comfort and indcjiendence of temperate and 
prudent households; and above all, that when the thing is set 
about properly, co-operation may be as productive as compe¬ 
tition, while far less expensive in the use. As to the moral 
superiority of the brotherly principle to that of rivalry, there 
can, we suppose, be no question. The common vn&\i of all 
thoughtful and kindly members of society must be that the 
co-operators may fairly try how far their principle and methods 
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are applicable in the three great departments of social economy 
—production, distribution, and exchange. 

We hear a good deal about the spread of the system abroad, 
in most of the countries of Europe, and in the United States ; 
but on looking into the matter, it generally appears that widely 
differing schemes are included under one name. It is as great 
a mistake to liken the German or American subscribers to a 
common fund to the English co-operators, as it would be to 
regard the English co-operation of our day as identical mth 
the socialism, communism, and other isms which have been, and 
still are, the terror of continental despots. We see, by a cor¬ 
respondence in ‘ The Co-operator ’ of a few months ago, that 
the Germans are proud and delighted to publish the facts, 
announced at the Social Science Congress at Dresden last year, 
that ‘ the Co-operative Societies ’ in Germany now amount to 
1,200, with a capital of 31,000,000 thalers (rather more than 
5,000,000/.). On inquiry, however, it appears that only about 
150 of the 1,200 societies are of the storekeeping kind—the 
Consumption Unions, as they are called abroad. The bulk of 
the associations are joint-stock banks—deposit or savings 
banks, in which the deposits are productively emi)loycd, and 
by which advances are made to members ; and not to members 
only, but to outsiders who may accept and obser^'e the rules of 
the society. The introduction of credit here removes such 
institutions from the line of comparison with the pure English 
system. The same may be said of a large, class of associations 
in America, which are simply Trades Unions, modified by the 
effects of the immigration from Europe, which renders the con¬ 
ditions of the labour-market there altogether peculiar. There 
have no doubt been experiments in that country of every social 
system proposed in our day and generation, and for long 
before. We need not describe again the well-known settle¬ 
ments of the Shakers, the Rappites, the Owenites, the Brook 
Farm people, and others. We all know the general result; 
viz., prodigious material prosperity under anything like good 
management, and a restricted success or failure from moral 
mistakes, where there was not ignorance enough of political 
economy to account for it. At present, in the convulsed state 
of the republic, amidst an empty labour-market and floods of 
paper money, there is no saying how the employers and the 
employed may stand, in their relation to each other, to-morrow 
or next year. All that we can be sure of at present is, that 
trades unions, formed chiefly to conduct strikes under the 
present dearth of labour, and to prevent the replenishment by 
immigration, each of its own market, bear no real resemblance 
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to the co-operative associations of England. The funds which 
arc called co-operative subscriptions are raised, not to form a 
capital, owned by individuals or the society for productive 
]>urposes, but to sustain opposition to employers’ terms. When 
we hear of a central society issuing charters to affiliated 
societies, and opposed with the whole lorce of the employers, 
^ve may plainly see, and must fully understand, that these 
American trades unionists have no more resemblance to our 
co-operators than the hostility of the employers there is like 
+he jealousy that the shopl^epers at Rochdale feel of the 
Pioneers’ store. When, after a settlement of the quarrel in 
America, society there resumes a natural course, we have 
!io doubt that every co-operative success achieved in Europe 
will be rej)roduced there in a magnified form, and under the 
most perfect conditions. We are apt to suppose that in that 
young country all men capable of combination may get rich 
without it; but, if this ever was the case, it has long ceased to 
be so. The contrast of wealth and poverty, and the proportion 
of underpaid to well-paid labour, have for many years been 
growing before the eyes, and vexing the hearts, of tlie truest 
republican citizens. Methods of rescue and retrieval are ne¬ 
cessary there as in Europe ; and if they were not, men would 
be abundantly willing to grow rich faster, if they could do it 
by co-operation. We should be seeing now what the principle 
can do, if civil war .was not desolating the field of the experi¬ 
ment ; and if we do not witness it ourselves, our children pro¬ 
bably will. 

The Italians, perhaps, of all the people of Europe, are those 
from whom we should expect a ^ood illustration of the system ; 
and it appears that they are stirring about it. An organ of 
the brotherhood, the ‘ Journal of the Italian Co-operative As- 
‘ s6ciations,’ is issued at Genoa, the first number having ap¬ 
peared last January. Its motto is ‘ Morality, Loyalty, Ijabour: ’ 
:i!id its professed object is to put the working man in the w^ of 
good food, clothing, and habitation, and a good method ot life 
and course of improvement of mind and fortunes, by means of 
co-operation. Of the Russians vre know but little, beyond the 
meagre hints afforded for some years past of trade associations, 
whi^ have seemed to resemble the guilds of our forefathers, 
rather than the Co-operative societies of our own day. At the 
Social Science Meeting of last year, however. Lord Brougham 
said that we are likely to hear more from that quarter. 

‘ The Russians,’ he said, ^ are full of confidence in the effects of 
emancipation. It is certain that they have turned their attention to 
tlie Co-operative system, which has, so beneficially to our labouring 
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classes, been established in this country. Men front St. Petersburg 
and Moscow have visited our towns where Co-operative institutions 
arc established, that they might profit by our experience. There 
has indeed long existed in Russia a rude kind of Co-operative unions 
(what is termed Ateles); but the change in the condition of the pea¬ 
santry has enforced the expediency of introducing the complete 
system with all its improvements.’ 

M. Casimir Perier gives us news from France, very con¬ 
soling to those of us who have mourned over the waste of 
energy and endeavour, of personal hope and patriotic aspiration, 
caused by the failure of well-intended social schemes in France. 
M. Perier says that chimerical tendencies, to which his country¬ 
men are remarkably prone, and by which they have bitterly 
suffered, arc losing ground from day to day. There was always 
a large proportion of the working classes who resisted the in¬ 
toxication ; and the others have now completely got over it. 
They have seen how fatal is the ruin which overtakes unsound 
projects; and their present intention certainly is to make very 
sure of what they are about before they embark their t'ortunes 
on a sea so full of whifl])ools as that which has been too long 
crowded with the sails of all the ism^. But, as it is the in¬ 
tention of M. Perier to show, the French working men have 
no such fair chance as the English of obtaining the blessing of 
a competence by free industry. In January 1860, the Em- 
])er{)r declared that before developing foreign commerce by a 
freer exchange with other countries, his Government must 
ameliorate the conditions of French a^culture, and liberate 
industry from all restraints which place it in a position oi‘ 
inferiority. Such is the avowal which M. Perier cites on 

a 

behalf of the industrial class of his countrymen, while showing 
how the ])rocess of liberation has been reversed in act. The 
treaty wdth England, followed by others, has brought French 
industry into direct compelfition with that countries in winch 
industry is immeasurably more free, before anything was done 
to release the French artisan from trammels such as the En¬ 
glish have never known or have forgotten. Either protected 
trade with fettered industry, or free trade with emancipated 
industry, M. Perier demands. We English of course agree 
with him on behalf of tl^e complete fre^om; and if we hold 
that the one-sided liberty is better than the old system, and 
can show that France has found it-so, we shall not the less feci 
wdtli him the intolerable injustice of promising facilities under 
circumstances which make them rights, and then withholding 
them at the critical moment when they are the most indispen¬ 
sable. 

The Bochdale men found it hard not to be able to hold more 
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than one acre of land; not to be able to hold any house but the 
premises where the business of the Society was bond fide trans¬ 
acted ; not to be able to invest their money anywhere but in 
three or four prescribed ways, such as the savings banks of that 
day ; and not to be able to apply their ftinds more or less for 
educational objects. These restraint^ and some others were, as 
we have seen, removed two years since, when exemjrtion /’rom 
stamp duty and income tax was also granted ; but they were 
felt as very galling while they lasted. What, then, would the 
Rochdale men have thought of such restrictions as the French 
workmen, desiring to co-operate, were subject to ? 

First, an authorisation must be obtained; and then they 
could admit members only on certain conditions, and must 
admit those through whom the conditions wei’e fulfilled. The 
amount of payments was specified ; societies were not allowed 
to 1)0 constituted till a fourth part of a professed capital was 
subscribed ; and the officers of the society must be the holders, 
in equal shares, of a twentieth part of the whole capital of the 
society—a condition which altogether precluded the choice of 
managers, and the' selection of them by capacity or character. 
In short, as M. Perier says, no such society as that of the 
Rochdale Pioneers could exist in France. And if there are to 
be prosperous co-operators there, and any emulation of the 
benefits which other countries derive from the rise and growth 
of a body of small capitalists in the labouring class, the French 
Government must allow its respectable artisans and labourers 
to manage their own affairs in their own way. The working 
classes of France are certainly not the people on Avhom the 
violation of this first condition of prosperity in business can be 
attemi)ted with any safety. 

What, then, can these French workmen do ? 

M. Perier points out that there are three objects of this sort 
of combination:—economy in consumption—a provision of credit 
—and the furtherance of production. As might be antir-ipated, 
he considers the two last very doubtful and perilous in •the 
present state of affidrs, and fitter for joint-stock than for co¬ 
operative enterprise. It is, in Ins ])amphlet, tlie credit question 
over again; and, in the last of the Wmee cases there are ad¬ 
ditional considerations—the length of time of susi>ensc about 
the results of large undertakings ; the doubt about the steadi¬ 
ness and consistency of the management, under such demtx'ratic 
conditions of appointment; the amount of capital requisite for 
works which lock up so much of it; the hazards from the vicis¬ 
situdes of the times and the trades, &c. It is with the first 
object that the new life of co-operation ought to begin. The 
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well-known Association Alimentaire of Grenoble affords an 
illustration to a certain extent. M. Perier gives an interesting 
account of its origin and working. It is too like our English 
and Scotch dining-halls to need any full description here. The 
main point, as indicated by M. Perier, isTthat it is an example 
of association pure and shnple, unclogged by any attendant 
object, financial, religious, or other; and its success is sound 
and complete accordingly. 

But the benefit is narrow in its scope, he says, in com])arison 
with the Rochdale scheme. The members have good food, 
cheap, well-cooked, and served up in an agreeable way; and 
further, a working man who distrusts his own prudence -while 
he has money in his pocket, may at once carry his weekly 
wages to the office, and procure counters for the food his 
family ought to have for the coming week. But it would be 
a much greater blessing if at Grenoble, as at Rochdale, the 
members could buy the food for themselves at the same cost, 
and take it home. It is doubtful whether the favour shown by 
authority to the Grenoble institution would be extended to a 
more enlarged scheme; but M. Perier would not allow the 
doubt to preclude the attempt to follow the examjilc of 
Rochdale. There are so many, he says, to whom a dining club, 
with a fixed hour for meals, can be of no avail, that it is wortli 
an effort to enable all whom it may suit to buy food and clothing 
at a trading centre of tlieir own, under the securities enjoyed 
by the Pioneers. While we write, -we hear, of promises gi-ren 
out by the Emperor’s Ministers, in public addresses, of greater 
freedom of association to be afforded to the working class. If 
the Emperor is wise, he will fulfil with a broad liberality the 
expectations thus excited. He may learn, by observing the 
tendencies of the co-operators of this country, that lawlessness 
and political change are as unwelcome to that body of citizens 
as they can be to any other part of the nation. From the time 
when they become capitalists, owners of merchandise, houses 
and land, they may be reckoned on as conservative in tlieir 
views and feelings. The restlessness which liarasses the souls 
of men destitute of property and of prospect, becomes an ani¬ 
mating ambition as soOn as property accrues and a prospect 
opens; and the bitter root of discontent blossoms out into 
loyalty and attachment to government and law. If the co- 
operators represent among us a great present security and the 
promise of a better future for the whole State, much more 
should they be welcome in countries which have a lower ma¬ 
terial condition, and a narrower and more precarious political 
Ibundation than our own. 
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Art. V. —1. Le Maudit. Par I’Abbc * * *. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Paris: 1863. 

2. La Religieuse. Par I’Abbc * * *. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: 

1864. 

n'^HE principal characters in these novels are interdicted 
■*“ priests: the lives of two men at variance with the hier¬ 
archy to which they belonged, and finally proscribed by its 
])<)wer, furnish the Abbe * * * with many scenes and com¬ 
binations new as yet in fiction. In presenting these views of 
French society and French clerical life, he necessarily dwells 
more on the dark than on the bright side of his subject. Ko 
class of men are more miserable than interdicted priests, and 
w'cre a new Dante to describe the circles of our social Inferno, 
a s])ecial place must be reserved in it for the outcasts of the 
C/hurch. With sorrow be it said that their number is conside¬ 
rable in every Catholic country, though the Abbe * * * natu¬ 
rally confines his observations to the French priesthood, whose 
ruined members congregate for the most part in Paris. These 
men, dc[)rivcd of their spiritual functions by absolute authority, 
are incapacitated from resuming theii* civil character and exist¬ 
ence, and they have to seek in the capital for the bare means 
(d‘ subsistence which are too often denied to them. They are 
l*ariahs even in French society. The descent to this Limbo may 
be rapid, but many paths lead to the edge of the abj'ss. Some 
priests are ruined by flagrant acts of misconduct, some by 
breaches of ecclesiastical discipline; some have despised things 
wliich the Church delights to honour, others have held opinions 
which the Church has agreed to condemn. But if the guilty 
sutler for their misdeeds, innocent victims are also to be found 
who can blame others and not themselves for their reverses, and 
say that ^an enemy hath done this.’ For them, however, as 
for their compeers, tliere is no redress ; their persons are insi^i- 
ficant, their means slender, their position equivocal, and tneir 
advocates few ; and it may easily be imagined writh what con¬ 
centrated hatred men so circumstanced will regard the jwwer 
which has thrust them out into the wilderness. 

That hatred has at last found a tongue, those wrongs have at 
hist found an expositor, that class has at last found an apologist, 
and one so ardent that it is almost impossible not to believe that 
lie has himself come into the same condemnation. Men learn in 
isuffering what they teach in song, and it appeared as if it were 

t out of the depths ’ that this voice cried, so loud and so strident, 
o wild in its cadences, as hoarse with anger and with pain, it has 
VOL. CXX. NO. CCXLVI. G G 
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stirred the whole of Catholic Europe. The name of tlie author 
of ‘ Le Maudit ’ was instantly in demand, but that name has been 
as studiously withheld, neither taunts nor sympathy, neither 
praise nor blame, having as yet tempted him to reveal it. 
How long will the mystery last ? Literary secrets are seldom 
well kept. The author of the Waverlcy novels did not even 
wait till all his tales were told, before he ceased to be to the 
public vox et prcetcrca nihil; the pseudonyms of Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell did not long conceal the three daughters of 
the rector of Haworth; ‘ Owen Meredith ’ can hardly be said 
to be a mm dc plume, so flimsy is the mask its owner wears ; 
that of ‘ George Eliot ’ ceased to be impenetrable -when 
‘ Adam Bede ’ had made another lady-novelist famous; and 
Junius alone remains, the riddle of our century as of his 
own. The Abb4 * * * can hardly flatter himself that he is 
to be a second J unius ; the singularity of that excej)tion, the 
narrow limits within which the doubt lies, the ^ ei-y near cer¬ 
tainty which was arrived at in that solitary instance, ought not 
to encourage any satirist to hope that notoriety and secrecy can 
at once be his portion; and if the system of religious espionitage 
be as perfect in France as the Abbe represents it to be, it is 
almost incredible that such a book should have been written 
by a priest still in the exercise of his charge. 

That it is not the work of a layman we think we may take 
on us to aver, for its merits and still more its faults Avould seem 
to show that it has not a lay origin. Its enemies themselves 
found their position untenable when they at first contended 
that only a secular person could and would have written it, 
and in the preface to the ‘ Religieuse ’ the ‘ orders ’ of the 
writer are placed beyond a doubt. The next resource was to 
declare that it was written by a ‘ Maudit,’ and that its doctrines 
were only less scandalous than the life of the writer; prelates and 
presbyters darkly hinting as they thus spoke that they could, if 
they chose, supply the name which the Abbei had left blank. 
Here the Ultramontape party had the public with them, at least 
in some degree; and in this country, while we read and won¬ 
dered, we also applauded, in some measure, the nameless Abb6, 
settling in our minds that he was indeed some priest under the 
ban, whose life might hav« been blameless, but whose opinions 
and fate corresponded with fhose of tlie Abbe Julio. But 
what are we to think of his distinct denial given to this 
hypothesis in the preface to ‘ La Rcligieusc; ’ a hastily 
written sequel to the first book, in which he declares not only 
that he is not an interdicted priest, but that no such person has 
had anything to do with ‘ Le Maudit ? ’ In what diocese, then. 
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does he reside this hold, this over-bold Abbe, who has em¬ 
ployed his leisure in the composition of such pages—or rather 
where has he suffered who has so suddenly begun to complain? 
Who have been his associates? Has he never espoused, in 
deed as well as word, the cause of those who were ready to 
perish ? Has no hint escaped him till now of the opinions he 
entertains, of the love he bears to his Church, of the scorn 
wdth which he regards the tools, and the pity with which he 
yearns over the victims, of spiritual tyranny ? He must have 
lived with men. and for men to have learned so much, and he 
is a Jesuit of the Jesuits if no sign of passion or of power 
has escaped him till now. Is he not an object of suspicion to 
his superiors? Has he never whispered ere this in the ear 
of bishops, vicars-gencral and preaching-friars, ‘ e pur si 
‘ 7iinovef'? Docs he preach domi the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion and the intercession of the saints, and exalt faith, hope, 
and charity, sobriety and order, as virtues transcending the 
macerations and extatic ^’isions of the cloister? Does he 
confess his penitents as Julio confessed Thcrese? Does he feed 
his flock as Julio led his at St. Aventin, and is he not 
thus known to many, at once hated and beloved? In short, 
if ‘ Le Maudit ’ and ‘ La Ileligieuse ’ are truly the work of a 
priest as yet unsuspended, it is by something little short of a 
miracle that he has not been identified long ago. It is almost 
incredible that he should not have been betrayed by accident 
or by sur})rise, or have been discovered by a servant, and de¬ 
nounced by a petty official, a jealous neighbour, a suspicious 
diocesan, or a watchful spy. 

But w'hilc he preserves his incognito, his books obtain a 
daily increasing celebrity, and liis crime assumes we may be 
sure an ever deeper dye in the eyes of an ofibnded hierarchy. 
The three volumes of ‘ Le Maudit,’ with their unusual bulk, 
their ill-omened name, and san-henito binding, seemed an insult¬ 
ing satire on the whole spiritual machinery of France. UUra- 
montanism, monacliism, and sacerdotalism, all have been at¬ 
tacked, and the gauntlet thus thrown down was taken up 
without delay. 

While the literary vrorld exhausted itself in conjectures as 
to the authorship of the book, and it was ascribed, now to M. 
Kenan, now to the Abbe Guette, and then to M. Louis Ulbach, 
only to be disclaimed by them all, the Church proceeded to 
angry and spasmodic action. ^ Le Maudit’ (become, as its com- 
})iler ironically observes, far more obnoxious than Kenan’s ‘ Vic 
‘ de Jesus ’) was denounced from a thousand pulpits ; a bishop 
threatened to suspend every one of his clergy who read it. 
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reserving the intellectual feast for his own stronger digestion; 
and a cardinal archbishop stigmatised it in the French Senate 
as one of the most fearful scandals of our age. The civil 
authorities were requested to take cognisance of an outrage 
upon laws imperial and divine, while the spiritual directors of 
families strove to banish it from the libraries of the faithful, 
and absolution was refused in one diocese to all who should 
open its polluted and polluting pages. 

Yet the thunders and anathemas of priests have not dimi¬ 
nished the sale of ‘ Le Maudit; ’ on the contrary, as in the case 
of some recent theological works in our own country, a dif- 
ferent result has been attained, and for the last ton months 
the interest excited in France by the sutFerings of a freethiiiking 
Abbe is scarcely inferior to that which M. Victor Hugo 
kindled in behalf of his philanthropic felons. 

The unknown author assures the y)ublic in a pithy preface 
that he expected such a reception. This talc w'as not written, 
he says, not to be read; and he adds that though he is aware that 
a fanatical camarilla will be horrified by his book, which is 
neither a history, nor yet a political thesis, and which lays no 
claims to being a work of art, yet he believes that religious 
and impartial men will have the courage to admit that he 
serves, rather than injures, that holy cause which is already com¬ 
promised by too many pens. So true is this assertion, that its 
truth is the main cause of the present excitement. ‘Le Maudit,’ 
unlike M. Eugene Sue’s voluminous novel, ‘Lc Juif Errant,’ is 
not a profane work; on the contrary, its spirit is religious, and 
. its language is always deeply respectful towards the essentials 
of revealed religion, the true province of faith, and the cha¬ 
racters of singlemindcd and pious persons. But, on the other 
hand, the writer has spared no class, and favours no denomina¬ 
tion. He has traced with an unflinching hand the workings of 
the whole system. He has not only stigmatised the Jesuits,-but 
he has shown us an inferior clergy illiterate and prejudiced, 
an unhappy order of men without liberty and without inde¬ 
pendence of thought; abjectly subject to the civil power whose 
stipendiaries they are, and unprotected from the tyranny or 
obsessions of their spiritual chiefs. The higher orders in the 
Church do not come out of the picture in more favourable 
colours. Vicars-general are seen intriguing with the Jesuits 
against their diocesans, bfehops swayed between fear and hatred 
of the Company of Jesus ; prelates whose eyes turn to Koine, 
and who buy the good offices of the Reverend Fathers, as 
a means of procuring the hat, and the additional 1,600/. a 
year, which is due to a cardinal and an. ex-officio senator ol 
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France. Add to this the sketch tlie preaching friars, as per¬ 
sonified by the P^re Basile, and the glimpse at the interior of 
the Cesii in ‘ Le Maudit,’ with the more disgusting episode of 
the Carmelite Confessor, in ‘ La Rcligicuse,’ and it is not dif¬ 
ficult to realise the effect of tliese books on the clerical party. 
The unknown Abbe holds tlio mirror up to all abuses, and by 
unmasking hypocrisy has made as many enemies as there are 
hypocrites in the Church. As they accuse him of having 
written for a speculation, it is interesting to hear the reasons 
he gives for having chosen the novel as his vehicle. Had he 
written a treatise, it might have made an ecclesiastical scandal, 
though not one of any extent. This refi>rmer wished to popu¬ 
larise his subject, almost to dramatise it, and to make the truth 
live before tlie eyes of multitudes. He had another object 
besides publicity or literary success. In advocatirjg reform he 
j)leads that it is the interest of the laity as much as of the 
clergy ; that Christianity, as distinct from theology, mysticism, 
or formalism, must leaven the laity, if it is to maintain its Iwdd 
on society; and he demonstrates that a superstitious, greedy, 
narrow-minded clergy, by their ignorant teaching and ignoble 
lives, have done and are doing more harm to the faith, than a 
whole century of infidelity, be its teachers Voltaire, Comte, 
Kenan, or About. 

A new world without religion will, he believes, be the result, 
if religious liberty is to be long sacrificed to sacerdotal power, 
and C'hristianity kept in the swaddling bauds of medieval 
Catholicism, too mystical and unreal to meet the exigencies of 
an age Avhich must be fed with more living food, if faith is to be 
preserved in the earth. Religious decline will be inseparable,* 
he shows, from moral and social ruin; and 

‘ With such a prospect before us, others may allow theories the 
most fatal to humanity and the Church to be propagated in the 
world, and be unable, through indifference or weariness of spirit, to 
meet them with one vigorous protest; but I have not this failing of 
silence. Had I only faith as a grain of mustard seed in hum&nity 
and in the Church, two things which I love with the like love 
(unless indeed it would be better to say at once, with St. Augustine, 
that they are one and the same thing), that faith, I say, would oblige 
me again to take my post as an observant sentinel, and again to 
sound that cry of alarm which has startled so many noble minds.* 

Just such a watchman was Julio de la Clavicrc, the cure of 
St. Aventin, whose career we must follow from his ordination 
to his death, for some knowledge of the story is requisite before 
we can appreciate the argument of this curious book. 

The scene is laid in Southern France, in the archiepiscopal 
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city of T- (evidently Toulouse), -where an elderly lady, 

Madame do La Clavierc, dra^s out her days, the victim rather 
than the dupe of the Jesuits, who have persuaded her to bequeath 
her money and estates to their Soeiely instead of to the Abhe 
Julio, her nephew, and his sister Jjouise, her niece and ward. 
Julio has just taken orders, but he is already suspected by the 
reverend fathers, as his character is frank and independent, 
and so impatient of deception in all its shapes, that they have 
failed in their endeavours to ndn him to their order, lie be¬ 
comes more and more unpopular, as it a})pears that he is a 
man unlikely to allow himself and his sister to be robbed with 
impunity. His manners are so plcasinj^, and his talents so 
remarkable, that he is soon recommended to the notice of his 
metro])olitan; he becomes private secretary to the prelate, and 

would soon have been one of the leading men of T-had 

not a stroke of a]io})lexy removed a patron wJiose o])inion of 
the Jesuits coincided with his own. The dyin^ jirchbisho]) 
made Julio the de])Ository not only of his confession of sins, 
but of his confession of faith, and the young Abl)e, by pub¬ 
lishing this document and becoming, so to say, its sjxmsor, 
ruined himself for ever in the estimation of the Company of 
Jesus. He refuses to withdraw the book; it is published and 
has an extraordinary circulation, and the Jesuits can only 
revenge themselves by banishing the editor from the household 
of the new arcIi])ishop, and by' causing him to be appointed to a 
very uninqjortant cure. But her(', dulio shines as a preacher, 
and dissuades a young heiress from taking the veil, against the 
wishes of her parents and at the instigation of the ])riests. 
Emboldened by this stej), he holds conferences and preaches 
animated sermons, not ordy against monastic life, but against 
the celibacy of the clergy; he denounces the vices of a 
licentious youth, but proclaims that their correctives are not 
the VOW'S of the cloister, but the claims of women to he loved 
and re8j)ected as the friends, the partners, and the civilisers 
of man’s life. For promulgating such doctrine as this, he 
is reprimanded, and being translated to a distant living in the 
Pyrenees, spends some years at St. Aventin. There his 
troubles soon recommence. The young parish priest has not 
been long settled in his new charge before an accident 
makes him jirivy to a liaison between a neighbouring curate 
and a heautifiil parishioner. Julio’s intervention prevents the 
ruin of Therese and the fall of Louhaire; he makes two fast 
friends for himself, hut also lays the foundation of many scan¬ 
dalous reports, and of a disagreeable ‘ inquiry’ which tlie Jesuits 
oblige his metropolitan to institute into the circumstances of 
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Therese’s flight and appearance at St. Aventin. This first 
disaster had some tragical elements in it, and we shall see tliat 
it exercised a pemianent result not only on Julio’s life, but 
upon the religious interests he had at heart. 

Ilis next adventure had a comical as])ect. A Capuchin 
friar arrives to preach the month of Mary, and to warm tlie 
hearts of the villagers towards the saints, and otlier inter¬ 
cessors acknowledged by the Church. Julio cannot conceal 
his anuiscinent at the sermons of the monk, and the pere Basile 
is equally s(5andalised at the tone of Julio’s teaching, which 
savoured of common sense and of the essential truths of 
rcvefilcd religion. The ])6re Basile, once on the scent, dis¬ 
covers miudi amiss in the parish, and a devout but ill-natured 
old lady of the flock has very curious talcs to tell him of 
Julio’s life, pursuits, and opinions. To crown all, the friar 
and the iVlere Judas proclaim a miracle, and Julio endeavours 
from tlie first to hush u]) the affair. St. tJoseph is supposed 
to have a])peared to a pretty hysterical proteyec of this over- 
pious pair. P^re Basile maintains that St. Aventin is as likely 
as La Salcttc to be the scene of such a manifestation. Julio, 
aj)preheuding that St. Joseph was as unlikely to aj)pcar in the 
one ]>lacc, as the Madonna in tlie other, declares that it is a 
case for exhibiting the mineral tonics, and prescribes quiet for 
a mind in great danger of becoming permanently diseased. 
The matter is carried before the higher powers, and Julio’s 
diocesan is worked on by the Jesuits to acknowledge the 
miracle, and rejirimand the incredulous priest. 

Mean time J ulio has other occupation for his thoughts. His 
aunt Madame de la Claviere is dead, and he finds, as he had 
already sus])ec4ed, that he and Louise are to inherit nothing 
but a small annuitv out of her fortune, M. Toiu'nichon, a 
notary of the town, being her sole legatee. This man is a 
creature of the J esuits, and is to hand over to them a jirojierty 
which could not have been left to them as a religious corpo¬ 
ration ; thus the worldly goods of the dowager dc la Claviere 
assist in building a new, college for tlie Society in the city 
of T —. 

Julio determines to dispute the vvill, and his coimsel is no 
less a person than M. Auguste Verdelon, once a seminarist, 
now a rising barrister, and m attached friend of his family. 
M. Verdelon had found, bef<w^ taking orders, that the yoke of 
the Church was too heavy, both in matters [iractical and theo¬ 
retical, and he had slipped the bttrden from his neck before it 
was too late. Had he not done so, he would have foimd his 
way into the ranks of the ‘ Maudits' in far less time than the 
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Abbe Julio, since he had less faith, less patience, less unself¬ 
ishness, and more ambition. He is attached to Louise de la 
Claviere, but, being poor himself, cannot marry her unless she 
can recover the inheritance due to her from her late aunt- 
Any reader of novels will understand how exciting is this 
cause celebre; Julio de la Claviere, for himself and sister, 
against the Company of Jesus and their stalking horse the 
legatee Tournichon. The whole town is in a ferment. A 
friendly manager fans the flames by putting the play of the 
Juif Errant on the boards of his theatre. Rodin, the arch 
schemer of that piece, is hissed; the robbed and maltreated 

heroines are applauded—the papers both of T-and of the 

provinces are full of the cause, and on the following day the 
trial opens. Verdelon delivers an able and pointed address; 
but the Jesuits are too strong for the orphans of la Claviere; 
they have suborned the old servant Madclette, the most im¬ 
portant of the witnesses; the case is lost, and the verdict given 
against .lulio. The pere Briffard, confessor to the deceased 
lady of La Claviere, receives the thanks and congratulations of 
his Society, and Julio returns to the tears of Louise and the 
silence of his parsonage. Verdelon soon afterwards marries a 
richer wife. 

Julio determines, however, not to let the matter drop, and 
he is meditating fresh steps, when his sister is s{)irited away 
from St. Aventin by the machinations of a lady devotee. This 
friend is a tool of the Jesuits, and has been sent by them to 
convince Louise that it is for her sake alone that Julio ruins 
himself in body, soul, and estate. Louise, convinced that if 
her interests were no longer at stake her brother’s litigation 
with the reverend fathers would cease, is weak enough to fall 
into the trap, and, disappearing from St. Aventin, she leaves 
Julio no clue to her fate. He pursues her from town to 
town, from convent to convent; he appeals to the civil power, 
consults the police, and is angry, anxious, but helpless. At 
last'-hc hears of her being in Italy, and goes to Rome, seeking 
her through every hamlet and cloifjter of the Papal States. 
His footsteps are dogged by a Jesuit spy, who often succeeds 
in putting him off" the scent, and whom .lulio, by some unac¬ 
countable stupidity, never suspects. But Louise is at last 
discovered. Her shrill and sweet soprano is heard rising above 
the quire of nuns in the convent of Notre Dame de Forcassi, 
and Julio, maddened with joy, affection, and surprise, rushes 
at the grille, tears it open^ and caries off his sister. 

It may be imagined that this is the crowning point of his 
misdeeds. To have violated the sanctuary, to have abducted 
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a bride of Heaven, to have interfered with her vocation, and 
to have terrified her companions, are crimes not to be forgiven, 
least of all in the States of the Church and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Gesu. Julio is sent to expiate his ofifencc 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition, where his adventures arc 
less thrilling than the lovers of the horrible might expect, and 
he is liberated by the stratagem of a friend and the courage 
of an obliging bandit It is one of Julio’s misfortunes not 
only to have his good deeds evil spoken of, but also to get 
into questionable c<)mpany, to have more than a fair share 
of the strange bedfellows of adversity, and to perform acts of 
justice and mercy under circumstances to which his enemies 
could, without difficulty, give a very odious colour. 

After this his downward career is rapid. Tie goes to Paris 
with Louise, takes the low place of a ‘ diaerc dc Toffice,* 
for he is not yet suspended, preaches at St. Eustache, again 
becomes popular, and is again persecuted by the Jesuits. H© 
retaliates by the allusions and disclosures which a])pcar in the 
‘ Catholique liberal,’ a paper of which he obtains the direction, 
and in this way he is able to give a wider notoriety to his reli¬ 
gious and polemicjxl opinions. It may be asked how Julio 
obtained a subsistence during these months of his life. He 
worked as a journeyman printer in the Pignal printing-house, 
where interdicted priests earn their bread and receive half 
the wages of ordinary artisans. His companions are other 
outlaws of the Church; among them, Loubaire reappears, and 
there follow in this sacerdotal Bohemia many scenes—strange 
in themselves, strange in their antecedents, and strange in the 
tone in ^^hich they are set forth. At last Julio is appointed 
to another cure; but as ])arish priest of Mellea fresh troubles 
await him. Louise lived with him, but he discovers in some 
old family papers that she is not his sister. J ulio feels thefr 
position to have become equivocal, but he conceals his owm 
struggles, and Louise op]>ortunely dies. He next appears 
before the j)ublic as the author of a pamphlet against the tem¬ 
poral power of the popes, aud the cup of his iniquity is full: 
He is interdicted, and denounced by a diocesan Synod in the 
following terms: — 

‘ Cursed is the priest who from the pulpit of truth has taught 
scandalous doctrines! 

* Cursed is he who attacks. Ihe temporal power of the Popes of 
Rome, without which their spiritual power would not be free! 

‘ Cursed is the proud, the ifii^tic, the innovator, the fabricator 
of scandalous books, the profane person I 

* Cursed is he who shall approve the doct rines of Julio, still curate 

of Melles in the diocese of T-! ’ 
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The interdicted Abbe is now alone in the world, and at last 
his strength gives way. The constant intellectual effort, the 
moral anguish, the harassing thoughts and the bitter experience 
of the last years of his life, exhaust his frame, and ‘ Le Maudit ’ 
<lies, breathing less of anger towards his enemies than of grati¬ 
tude to his Maker, and of aspiration for that abiding city, 
where there is no temple made with hands, but where tlic 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. 

Here the story of ^ Le Maudit,’ properly speaking, ended ; but 
the narrative is now continued through the pages of ^ La 
‘ Il61igicnse,’ where Loubaire and Therese succeed to the places 
which J ulio and Louise have left vacant. At the instance of 
the Jesuits, Christian burial is refused to Julio in the cemetery 
of Bigorre, and he has to be interred by his two friends, who 
select a peak of the Pyrenean chain as a resting-place for 
this pioneer of the Church of the future. Loubaire, softened 
by flulio’s presence and example, is also deeply affected by 
his death, and when he returns to Paris, his associates are 
no longer the printers of the priestly Bohemia, but the Bishop 
Laurent and the Abbe Cambiac. Both these men have ex¬ 
periences of their own which made Julio dear to them. The 
Bishop had so far allowed this tenderness towards the ‘ Maudit ’ 
to appear that it had cost him his bishoj)ric, and the Abbe 
Cambiac had left the ranks of the Jesuits because, like 
Passaglia, liis righteous soul was vexed by them day by day. 
Loubaire is cherished by them for Julio’s salve, and they devise 
together jdans for diffusing his principles and vindicating his 
fame. 

It is decided that the Bishop should write a })ook, and spread 
it anonymously over the length and breadth of the land. 
Under cover of the history of ‘ L’Eglisc Nouvellc ’ the Abbe 
* * * gives an account of the publication and rece})tion of 
‘ Le Maudit; ’ and takes occasion to satirize the insolent 
bigotry of his own Ultramontane critics. 

One of the subjects especially urged by these reformers was 
the training of women in France. They objected to conventual 
education as unfitted for forming the minds of intelligent wives 
and mothers; and to secure a change in this respect the Bishop, 
the Abbe, and Loubaire open a nonnal school for governesses. 
Their co-oi)erator in this work was to be Therese. 

At the time of Julio’s death we saw Therese in the garb of 
a sister of charity, and left her (determined to continue in a life 
of separation from a world she had found too full of snares. 
She sees an amount of variety in convent life, such as must 
rarely, we should think, fall to the lot of any postulant, and 
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her vicissitudes are certainly invented (like the misfortunes of 
Julio) less with a view of forming an interesting or harmonious 
narrative, than to show the workings of the system. From 
having been a sister of charity, Thcr^e enters a convent of St. 
Agnes. Here her life is embittered by the evil reports which 
have been circulated about her former life and her friendshij) 
with Julio. She has so little aptitude cither for flattering her 
abbess or for mystical demotion, that she leaves lligorrc ^vithout 
regret, and goes as a }>ostulaut to a Carmelite house, where she 
hopes to find peace in a life of greater austerity, and oblivion 
of the past in more complete seclusion. The Carmelite nuns 
aim at i)erlecli{ni, and endeavour to attain to it by a discipline 
as severe as lhat of the sisterhood in the ‘ Kuo Petit Piepus,’ 
which alforded Victcu* Hugo a theme for his striking interlude 
on the monastic life. But Therese, has been accustomed to 
mountain air, to cleanliness, and to exercise. The monotony of 
Carmelite rule is maddening, and the enforced flltliiness of 
dress and j^erson so groat that her health gives way. l^or are 
her distresses all of a bodily nature. The Abbess looks on 
her with an unsympathetie eye, and she falls into disgrace with 
her coni'essor, after a series of ctmversations which are repre¬ 
sented as o(“curiin<r durinii’ confession, and which we would fain 
believe to Ix' over-coloured, if not iin]«)ssiblc. A doctor whom 
she consults advises her to leave without waiting for the ex]>i- 
ration of her noviciate; and after quitting ihis den of moral and 
jhysical nastiness, slic returns to her father’s house to recruit 
her strength aud to watch over his last davs. All these 
details we gather from Theresc’s letters to Loubaii’c; and they 
arc the great blemish of the book, lii both these novels there 
are passages o])en to criticism, but none that warrant such con¬ 
demnation as Theresc’s letters. Surely the narrative might 
have been cast in some other than the epistolary form. The 
gross incidents, and still grosser innuendoes which Thcri^sc re- 
]>eats, should hardly under any provocation have occupied a 
woman’s pen ; but is it con(‘eivable tliat any woman mth a 
particle of delicacy, wc bad almost said decency, should have 
written these details to a man who had once been her lover. 


and with whom her own relations had been so conqwoinising, 
so dangerous, and so sad ? When our author argues, when he 
pleads, and when he protests he never offends; he can some¬ 
times handle an equivocal relation, and does handle many a 
delicate subject, with firmness a® well as with mtKlesty ; but in 
inventing situations his taste is far more questional)!e. He has 
either graduated in the worst class ol* French novels, or we 
must suppose that in constantly touching pitch his own mind 
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has not escaped defilement. The objectionable vulgarity of too 
many of his pages is a powerful weapon in the hands of his 
enemies, and it is strange that he does not perceive how it per¬ 
verts the better tendencies of his book. 

In spite of our sympathy for these novels and their author, 
we feel that he knows nothing of the reserve and sanctity of 
domestic life; and though the character of Julio is one of an¬ 
gelic purity and spotless virtue, it must be said that those who 
espoused his cause and opinions fell far short of that standard of 
moral dignity of which he set so bright an example. Therese 
is not an interesting heroine: she is too dogmatical and too un¬ 
blushing for our taste, and most alarmingly ready to be a law 
unto herself. Sometimes, however, she allowed herself to be 
guided by otliers. Her father’s death left her a wealthy heiress 
as well as an orphan, and though her first impulse was to go to 
Paris, and to put her fortune at Loubaire’s disposal for jnous 
and polemical purposes, common sense and a friend Avhisper that 
she is too young and too beautiful to make such a step reputable 
or wise. This friend prevails on her to try another religious 
house where the sisters, instead of living like Trappistes,‘are 
devoted to tuition and the care of the poor. The Convent 
of the Sisters of the Nativity promised well; it was newly 
established, and was under the care of a parish priest distin¬ 
guished by the absence of religious extravagance. But extra¬ 
vagance soon made its appearance, and Therese found that works 
of practical piety were less grateful to Marie de Saint Trelody, 
her superior, than works of supererogation and ncummrs of 
prayers to the Immaculate Virgin and St. Agnes. I’lio offices 
of the ordinary confessor were at a discount, and a monk of 
Ultramontane and ascetic tendencies preferred before him. 
Under his auspices the nuns became daily more quarrelsome, 
and also less edifying in the eyes of a novice thus deeply 
read in convent life and manners. Innumerable petty jealousies 
appeared, and all the intrigues consequent on the election of a 
superior convinced Therese that she must abandon her hoi)e 
of finding a religious house in which, as a sensible woman, she 
would not be made ultimately both wretched and ashamed. 
That these and other evils exist in conventual life no person 
will deny, but the Abbe * * * cannot expect these details to 
pass for the whole truth. Women have ere this, and will after 
this, find it possible to lead active, useful, and comparatively 
happy lives in religious retreats, and some of the best, if not 
the wisest, of their sex, have obtained very different results 
from the experiment which answered so ill in the case of 
Therese. Paris was her next point, and there the triumvirate 
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of reformers emj)loyed her money and her talents in furthering 
their schemes. Her especial province as a nursing-mother of 
‘ I^a Nouvelle Eglise ’ was to canvass the women of the upper 
and middle classes, and to engage them to renounce the old 
plan of a conventual education for their daughters, in favour of 
ihe governesses and the normal school to which we have before 
alluded. Fresh instances come daily under Thcrese’s notice of 
the had effects of consigning the youth of France almost entirely 
to the charge of .Jesuits and nuns, and she works assiduously 
in the j)atli which Loubaire had marked out for her. Thus 
as a bitter opponent of nuns, nunneries, and all their works, 
ends the career of * La Rcligieuse ’ in these two volumes, 
which arc in truth only a continuation of ‘ Le Maudit.’ 
Through all these incidents the Jesuits play their part. In¬ 
furiated by the sympathy which the new sect inspires, they 
writhe under the sense of the intellectual inferiority of their 
own arguments, and they take counsel together how they may 
suppress a book which they cannot answer or refute. 

The actions and devices of the two parties are woven to¬ 
gether, as in the first part of the story, with a slender thread 
of romanc'e, and the catastrophe is brought about by the murder 
of Loubaire in a street of the Faubourg St. Germain. His 
assassin is the Comte de Saint-Hermenegilde, a roue, whose 
madness is j)artly caused by love for Ther^se, partly by the 
wish to revenge the Company of .Jesus, to which he is devoted, 
on the man Avhom he considers to be his and their arch-enemy. 

Loubaire Is buried beside Julio on the Pyrenean mount, and 
after life’s fitful fever, both sleep well; where the evening sun¬ 
beams still linger long tifter the valley is grey with the shadows 
of the coining night, and where they again strike in the early 
morning as heralds of the approaching dawn: — 

*Hic furor, hie mala, schismata, scandala, pax sine pace; 

Pax sine litibus, et sine luctibus, in Syon arce.’ 

So sang Bernard the Cluniac seven hundred years ago, and 
as painting their portion in life, and their hope in death, his 
lines migiit serve as a device for these two martyrs of the 
Company of .Jesus, slain in the nineteenth century. 

To give a rapid and perspicuous precis of five large octavo 
volumes is not an easy task; but we have attempted such a 
sketch of their contents as might enable our readers to apprehend 
the jilan of these ci^rious books. Their composition has, we 
believe, been a work of cony^iotion, but it has sometimes been 
one of temper and of haste; characters have been sacrificed 
throughout to situations upon which a demonstration could be 
made or an argument founded. 

O 
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Some of the dramatis personae —and here perhaps the Abbe’s 
work resembles real life—are singularly uninteresting. Louise, 
for example, abuses the privilege of a heroine to be insipid, and 

the Archbishop of T-, M. Le Crie, is so faintly portrayed 

that, unless we were carefully told of all his feelings and 
peculiarities, his identity would hardly be palpable to the reader. 
Some of the slighter sketches, on the other hand, arc very 
successful. Mademoiselle de Flamarens, upon whom probably 
very little pains was bestowed, is thoroughly litelike, and 
Madame dc Saint-Trelody, the Mother Superior of the Ladies 
of the Nativity, disagreeably so; her narrow-minded, obsti¬ 
nate, cold temper being as oppressive as the bad air of a 
Carmelite cell. In short, ‘ Le Maudit ’ and ‘ La Keligeusc ’ 
are two portfolios of powerful sketches — their enemies say 
caricatures—of all the'possible trials and situations of a typical 
curate and of a typical novice, whose principles and opinions 
run counter to the received order of things, and wlio find little 
sympathy and much ill will in the sacerdotal class. Agreeing, 
as we must do in the main, with the author’s views as to 
monachism and the abuse of clerical power, it is also necessary 
to receive his statements with allow'^ance if not with some 
measure of distrust. He Avould have better served the cause 
he has at heart did he not show so much of a vindictive 
temper, and thus lay himself open to the charge of exaggera¬ 
tion. Having said tliis, and liaving admitted that as these are 
not mere sensation novels by an author wdio has htul the luck to 
hit upon fresh fields and pastures which are new', not to say rank, 
it LS only fair that they should stand or fall by other claims, 
and be judged by other standards than that of literary taste. 

The style throughout is very unequal, often nervous and 
excellent, seldom careful, but never spasmodic. Thus we have 
to thank the Abbe * * * for sparing us five volumes of periods 
copied from the fatiguing and melodramatic manner of M. Sue, 
or inflated with all the bombast of M. Victor Hugo, when 
French prose ‘ faisait decadence’ in his last cpu;. The con¬ 
versational parts arc, perhaps, those in w’hich the w ant of finish 
is the most felt; they sometimes have great merit, and at others 
they sink below' the level which we could have thought 
possible in an author of so much ])owcr. His matter is so 
varied and so profound, that no extracts w'ould do it justice, 
but they may give some notion of his manner; we have 
selected them without any view to dramatic, value, and have 
rather taken passages which, while they give a fair idea ol his 
opinions, also do justice to his capacity as an author at once 
satirical and grave. 
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The day before Julio de la Claviere received his ordination 
he leamt from his friend Auguste Verdelon the reasons which 
had determined him not to take orders. Verdelon concluded 
his -argument with these words: — 

‘ “ The hare idea of finding myself engaged by solemn ties to a 
corporation which openly declares itself as the antagonist of all 
forms of social emancipation is unendurable by me. From the day 
in which I said to myself, let us leave those honest but blinded men 
who preach about the light and make the extinguishers under 
which the light and they are both dying out;—from that day I have 
been free and happy.” 

‘Julio listened to his friend with the greatest attention. Many a 
time iiad be asked himself what was the explanation of this grave 
problem, of the flagrant contradiction between the social theories of 
Christianity so wide and so emancipative, and the domineei'ing 
spirit of the clergy. His nature was a liberal one, but it was as 
gentle as it was intelligent, and he believed that he had found a 
solution for the problem, by blaming men only for the ambitious 
tendencies of the clergy ever since the irruption of the barbarians 
had made them the only intellectual guides of the western world. 
Less rigorously logical than the inflexible Verdelon, he had said to 
himself that there was much good to be done inside the limits of the 
priesthood, and that he might take its vows on himself without 
abjuring his warm sympathy for the social progress of mankind. 
He interrupted Verdelon. “Are you not making a confusion here? 
Why blame the whole clerical body for the ambition of some men, 
whom liistory shows us in all ages as aspiring to theocratic rule ? 
One must look on the Church in its human aspect, and its divine. 
The fii'st I give over to your anathemas, for man defiles everything 
he touches; but the second is noble, great, and will never perish. . . . 
It appears to me that it would be better to make haste to enter the 
priesthood, and to carry back to it much of the spirit it has lost. 
Our task would be all the greater.” 

‘ “ My friend, the time for that is not come. Every earnest man who, 
like you, may wish to eflFc'ci a reconciliation between modern society 
and the clergy will break down in the sti’uggle. I love you for 
your noble aspirations, but I see all the sorrows which they prepare 
for your future. Your nature is too elevated to allow you to t!ast 
in your lot with the violent party which now governs the clergy ; 
and from the day in which you do not join these men in hurling 
maledictions against the age, and in singing the old anthem of praise 
of the good old days of the middle ages, you will be looked upon 
with suspicion and thrust out as a pariali.” 

“‘My dear Verdelon, I deplore as you do the fatal antagonism 
to their times in which part of the clergy have placed themselves, 
but I do not believe that this is the case with the w'hole ecclesias> 
tical body. There is an intelligent minority which, faithful to old 
teaching, has known how to escape the hurtful animus of which. 
you speak. This minority preserves the saci-ed spark in the Church, 
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and constitutes with all faithful men who daily realise with more 
and Aore distinctness the grand doctrine of the Gospel, what we 
may call the soul of the Church. ... I regret that you have not 
my courage, Verdelon.” 

‘ “It is too painful to be a part of the official Church, and to have 
to condemn at every moment the spirit by which it is directed. I 
hope that the mildness of your character, your moderation and con¬ 
ciliatory temper, may render a position more easy for you of which 
it is impossible not to foresee the risks. If you succeed you will be 
a hero. If you fail you will be a martyr.” 

* Already the shadows were deepening in the plain, and a beau¬ 
tiful setting sun presented to the two friends one of those spectacles 
before which few remain impassive, w'hich the inhabitants of coun¬ 
tries not too inland can behold in all their magnificence. The vast 
and serrated chain of the Pyrenees stretched across the south, like a 
curtain barred with purple and with gold. T- ■■ — lay in the middle 
distance between the spectators and the sun, which lit up the edges 
of the clouds by which it was half enveloped, the confused mass 
of the town being crowned by the spires of St. Severin, and by the 
high naves of its churches. A whole creation of the fancy might 
be seen in the fleecy clouds which covered the sky, and the eye 
might wander for ever over the panorama which nature, so prodigal 
of her wealth, unrolled at the horizon. ... As they reached the town 
the different groups of seminarists drew together, and it would have 
been imprudent to have continued their conversation. 

‘ After retiring to his ceil, Julio turned over again in his mind 
the discussion he had had with his friend. How often had he said 
all this to himself! But the young priest hud received from his 
Maker an almost angelic mind, and if he understood the dangers he 
also had a presentiment of triumph. “ What,” he would say, “ is 
virtue, if she does not strive? This sacerdotal world upon which I 
am entering is retrograde and unintelligent. But what then ? I may 
do some good to the poor, the weak, and the neglected of this world. 

I may be as a Providence for some years to any hamlet in which I am 
settled. No doubt I shall have troubles, contradictions, and trials, 
but I shall finish my course on earth—and it seems to promise me a 
noble future.”’ 

We have said that Julio was sent to just such a humble cure 
when, after the death of M. de Flamarens, he was appointed to 
St. Aventin. Tims he carried out his ideal:— 

‘I have been installed for a month in my little parsonage. It is 
small and very poor, but I feel already that I shall soon get accus¬ 
tomed to it. 1 have simple tastes, and shall be always happy, while 
a good old woman comes every day to prepare my food and put my 
humble housekeeping in order. These things settled I am free. 
What a strange fate has transported me, as by the swirl of a hurri¬ 
cane, from the active intelligent life of a large town to the humble 
existence of a poor highland village! But J shall not find fault 
with Providence. Has not God got a design in everything He 
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does ? How stupid of us to forget that He knows best by what 
paths, steep or easy, our pilgrimage is to be accomplished. I bless 
Thee, oh! my God! , . . Then my mountain home is a very beautiful 
one! 1 shall like it—1 can follow my tastes for natural science, 

and very interesting studies 1 shall make. Before two years are 
over I shall have a splendid herbal. . . . My first visit has been to 
the cure of Luchon. I found him horribly prejudiced, for in our 
clerical world it is not enough if victims are stricken, they must 
also be aspersed. Our archbishop must have been writing to him 
in his finest style about the tainted sheep over whom he is recom¬ 
mended to keep an eye lest it should infect the rest of the fiock. . . . 
It is evident that my smallest actions are watched, and that I am 
placed under the surveillance of the high archiepiscopal police. . . . 
My life as a pastor has its consolations, i found ignorance, 
superstition, and routine among these poor people, but I feel that I 
may uproot some of it. I am accustoming my posor highlanders to 
understand me, and they are grateful for the pains I take to speak 
to them in the plainest words. I only propound one thing to them 
at a time, and I present that idea over and over again. I teach 
these men as one would teach children, and see the advantage of 
this method. . . . Last Thursday there was an official dinner at 
Luchon. I was there, and so were the whole of the clergy of the 
canton, and I observed that I was the object of a general and lively 
curiosity. These reunions are very gay; the jokes have nothing 
vei'y commendable in them, but they excite plenty of laughter, alt 
vulgar as they are. The dinner lasted three hours, so did the 
hilarity of my companions, who ate much, drank much, and made 
noise enough. As the youngest and latest arrival, I was placed at 
the bottom of the table near the cure of the Valley of the Lys, a little 
parish like my own. I talked to him, and he struck me as more 
simple, more true, and less vulgar than the rest of them. Yet, like 
me, ho is a proscribed person. After dinner we met in the 
garden, and he made me understand that he was the object of an 
unenviable supervision. We promised to see each other from time 
to time. ... In my botanising rambles the distance will not seem 
inconvenient. Besides, I feel that this solitude is killing me, and I 
feel that I must have a friend.’ 

This cure of the Valley of the L#ys is the Loubairc who aftch*- 
Avartls plays so important a part in J ulio’s history both for evil 
and for good. Is this picture of the country clergy of southern 
France overdraAvn ? "We fear that there are some districts of the 
Welsh and Scotch highlands where a gathering of the local in¬ 
cumbents, or of a presbytery, would,exhibit similar peculiarities; 
and if wc consider the position of the inferior clergy in France, 
we can hardly think that Julio’s neighbours at St. Aventin 
were very unlike Avhat he describes them. Their incomes, or 
rather their stipends—since a French bishop receives his pay 
like an admiral, and p. French priest receives liis like a petty 
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officer—is slender. The stipends of some incumbents vary from 
48/. to 62/.; while those of the desservants range from 36/. to 
48/. These sums are eked out by the parsonage and garden, 
but they are not likely to tempt any man of birth and education 
to enter the ministry. It follows, then, that the priesthood 
must be constantly recruited from the peasant population, and 
the result upon the moral and intellectual tone of the clergy is 
what might be expected. It is an object for a peasant ])ro- 
prietor to get his son into the Church. The future seminariste 
is not liable to be drawn for the conscription, and a fatlier 
who objects to sending his children to be made ^ chair a 
^ poudre ’ can put him into a profession which is respectable in 
his eyes, and which ensures him the lifelong possession of a 
house, a garden, and the 40/. a-year which has become pro¬ 
verbial in our country. We said that the calling and status 
of a cure ensured, or rather promised, the lifelong enjoyment 
of these things ; but it is not always so. Not only must the 
recipient stand well with his spiritual pastors and masters, 
avoiding the hidden reefs on which Julio and Loubaire struck, 
besides the more patent rock of offence wliich laxity of morals 
throws in his way, but he is answerable for his conduct to the 
temporal power also. He must stand well with the local 
police, with the mayors, and with the heads of the gens- 
d’armerie of the district, and he must make himself in all 
political questions as subservient and unobtrusive as possible, 
in short, his life is a negation of everything which a gen¬ 
tleman prizes, and an outrage on many of the feelings W'hich 
a gentleman possesses. Such is the situation (since the Revo¬ 
lution destroyed the revenues and the Concordat sold the 
liberties of the (xallican Church) of the humble men who, 
in Chateaubriand’s touching words, have ' to console the 
^ afflicted, share their mite with the poor, comfort the sick, 

‘ exhort the dying, bury the dead, and pray for France.’ It 
is almost well for them that their antecedents are equally 
humble, and that their education is of a kind little calculated 
to turn out a race of Galileos. A lower depth is reached by 
the friars, and the better arc they fitted to act tlie spy at the 
bidding of the Jesuits. Thus the preaching friar Don Basil e 
came down to St. Aventin less to edify the parishioners tlian 
to report on the young heretic. A scene between Julio and 
the Capuchin is a good specimen of the Abbd * * *’s satirical 
vein: — 

‘Julio showed him the chamber which awaited him, and there 
the friar deposited a cargo of consecrated articles which he had 
brought with him; he was then offered some refreshments, but 
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excused himself by reason of that breakfast at Luchon which he had 
not yet digested—adding that he should keep his appetite for dinner. 

. . . After all arrangements for the friar and his errand had been 
made, Julio drew into the middle of the room the small table at 
which he worked, and taking his microscope from a drawer, began 
to examine the specimens he had just brought home, with a view to 
classifying them. 

‘ “ We are very rich here, mon pere, in mineralogy. The 
Pyrenees having only risen, like the Apennines, towards the end of 
the cretaceous period, are found to contain nearly all the rocks of 
the igneous and sedimentary formations. These mountains, there¬ 
fore, furnish me with well-nigh the whole history of the successive 
ages of the earth’s crust. I am all the more favourably placed here 
at St. Aventin, because I am at the centre of the chain. I have 
only to follow the torrent of TArboust, to go up to the lake of 
Seculojo, and to reach the peak of Espingo, less distant but more 
dangerous in their ascent than my mountain, although they have no 
glaciers, and I find myself on the ridge between France and Spain. 

. . . This explains to you how we have rocks of all kinds; the 
beautiful granites of which the monumental baths of Luchon have 
been built, with syenites, porphyries, and marbles of all colours. I 
will show you the result of to-day’s exploration,”—and passing each 
specimen under his lens he showed them to the monk. “ Here is a 
granite of a very fine grain. . . . Here a pi^e of eruptive quartz 
of the greatest purity—it is from a thick seam which traverses one 
ridge of the mountain in all its length. Remark, mon pere, by the 
aid of this glass these little black crystals—this is peroxide of man¬ 
ganese in a crystallised form. I have one bit of red porphyry as fine 
as that which the Egyptians used for their sepulchral edifices, their 
sphinxes, and the statues of their gods. . . . The infiltration of 
springs charged with carbonates of chalk and the appearance of 
difierent acids have occasioned stalagmites in thick masses, which 
are quarried under the name of marbles ; they are all the more 
remarkable because they are of the richest hues, and very trans¬ 
parent : but, 1 perhaps weary you, mon pere, with twaddling in 
this way.” 

‘ “ Not at all, not at all,” replied the Capuchin, in whose ears these 
words, orthose, quartz, oxyde, carbonate^ and stalagmites, sounded 
like so many words out of the Babylonian inscriptions. Afterwards 
he muttered to himself, “ Well, is it astonishing, after this, that these 
young people who poke their noses into science should become, as 
St. Augustine says, beasts of pride, and in their pride wish to 
reform the Church ? Oh! blessed and holy ignorance, thou art a 
far better thing I” 

‘ But the monk did not wish to be obliged to preserve a silence 
which might bo mistaken for a modest but humiliating avowal 
that he knew nothing. A Capuchin ought to know everything. 
He proceeded, therefore, to seek in the remotest lobes of his brain 
for some faint traces of his studies in Dom Calmet’s lectures on the 
Deluge and the age of the world. ^ 
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* Do you then,” he said to Julio, “ believe in these successive 
ages, ascribed by modern science to our globe ? ” 

‘ ** Yes,” replied Julio, “ because I handle and see them.*' 

‘ « All these are systems, M. le Car4, nothing but systems.” 

< “ Systems I admit, but if founded on facts from henceforth 
realities in science.” 

* ** But you see all this has been invented by atheists; it is against 
religion,” 

‘ “ Not at all, mon jperc, religion is a very different affair, and far 
beyond all this. What relation is there between religion and the 
study of all the phenomena which may have arisen during the cooling 
of the globe, when it passed frond its incandescent state to a tempe- 
raturo suited to the existence of plants and living organisms ? ” 

‘ “ But still, why not stick to what Moses says ? He ascribes all 
this to the Divine Power in six days. You don’t doubt that God 
could have created all this in the space of one second ?” 

* “ Most certainly He could—no doubt of that, but that is not the 
question. The matter in hand is, to discover if God was pleased to- 
organise the world, with its mineral crust, its vegetables, and its 
living creatures, in a few days, or through several millions of cen¬ 
turies. . . . The order and province of scientific truths is one thing, 
and the order of revealed Verities is something very distinct from it. 
The Bible is divine in the matter of revelation, it was not necessary 
that it should be so im regard to science. ... Oh I mon pere, you 
and I may believe or not believe in the teaching of modern science, 
as w'6 think best, but we cannot change by one iota the valuable 
attainments of science, or deprive it of a step that it has gained.” ’ 

The curate of St. Aventin could find both labour and 
amusement in his solitary home, and his days alternated be¬ 
tween pastoral labours and such researches as drew upon him 
the censures of Father Basile. But his mind was too eager, 
and his necessity for sympathy as well as occuj)ation too great, 
to make rural life ever truly acceptable to him. For him 
the life of a great capital, and the intercourse of men of 
education, was almost a necessity, if his mind was to preserve 
its sanity and to be saved from preying on itself. Paris was 
his, real home; for the jdace of preacher at St. Euatache, and 
the labours of editing fos journal, had made life busy and 
almost hopeful to a priest who desired to labour more abun¬ 
dantly, and to mediate, if possible, between modern society and 
the sacerdotal party. He wrote thus to a friend, and the letter 
is characteristic of the Frenchman and of the man ;— 

‘ I thought I heard the voice of God bidding me leave the field 
of religious controversy, where I felt that I had suffered loss in 
defending Ills cause. Yet it has cost me much, and how poignant 
are my regrets! I fancied myself settled for ever in Paris, in the 
middle of that phalanx of men whose opinions often clashed, but-, 
who were all seekers after truth, all honest and loyal-hearted amid 
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the flux and reflux of human thoughts. They were noble brothers 
to me. Graciously did they open their ranks to receive the priest 
who could and would not yield one of his Christian convictions, but 
whose words were never bitter against any doctrines, not even 
against those which ran counter to his belief. 

‘ Men bigoted with Catholicism murmured at my adoption into 
this great world of European publicity. I was a living protest 
against their system of polemical hatred, and their appetite for 
anathemas and persecutions. They have been powerful against me. 
I was humanly speaking the weakest, and between them and me 
who cared for truth. Now tho sacrifice is accomplished. Consum- 
mnium est! Oh! Paris! Paris ! land of liberty and life. Paris! the 
new liomc, conquering the nations not by armed legions, but by the 
peaceful phalanxes of thinkers, artists, and men of letters. Paris! 
receive in this letter, which one friend will read and then give to tho 
winds, the last farewell of one who has loved thee so well, of one who 
was once obscure and unknown, and whom thou hast received as one 
of tliy men of mark and might. I preserve for thee the imperishable 
love of a son ! In the wild restless motion of our age which carries 
away men and things, as the tides of ocean roll up the weeds that 
once lay heaped in Imr quiet caves, names are soon forgotten. I do 
not seek for myself any glory which might be won from others who 
in their search after truth have laboured with as much ardour and 
4is much love; but leave me this illusion, that in the day when this 
life goes out in solitude, those who once grasped me by the hand, as 
a pioneer of the future, will sometimes recall my name to the intel¬ 
lectual world which I loved.’ 

A chapter of the second volume gives a sketch of the eccle¬ 
siastical world which Julio did not love : — 

‘ The college of the Jesuits was built on the southern side of the 

town of T-, where, being a vast and imposing structure, it 

towered as a citadel above the aristocratic quarters of the old capital 
of Southern France. Its wliite mass caught the eye as much as the 
splendid choir of the Cathedral of St. Etienne, with its high roofs 
and its numberless buttresses. The reverend fathers had had great 
success, the gifts and subscriptions had amounted to a large sum, 
and none of the hoped-for successions had slipped past them. They 
had had the pleasure of seeing expire (duly and fully prepared by 
the sacraments of the Church) both M. Cayron, Madame do Vateil, 
and M. Legros ; and so wise were the precautions tliey had taken, 

that in all these instances few people in T-(with the exception 

of those inquisitive persons who always scent out tho most secret 
transactions), were aware that four or five families had been pillaged, 
and old relatives in their second childhood robbed, that this luxurious 
palace might bo built for tho Jesuits. M. Tournichou had, with 
■equal despatch and method, arranged everything regarding the suc¬ 
cession of Madame de la Clavi&re, and as he had found by experience 
that religious bodies never err on the side of generosity, he armed 
himself with his ledger before he presented himself to reckon, as it 
would be vulgarly called, with the reverend Pere provincial. 
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‘ The^porter, well knowing the consideration with which the good 
fathers regarded the old man, announced him to the Pere provincial 
with that smooth obsequious tone of voice which is peculiar to such 
pious servitors. 

* “ M. Tournichon, if you please, my reverend father.” 

* You are welcome, M. Tournichon. Well! you have had a 
great success here 1 All the better—we are very much pleased.” 

‘ “ Yes, reverend father. She made a very holy ending, did this 
good Madame de la Claviere. She had all proper honours, and I 
have even ordered a tomb.” 

‘ “ Ah! very right. Yes, a tomb ... it was not very ex¬ 
pensive ?” 

‘ “ I ask your pardon, mon pere^ it was dear; but I made a bar¬ 
gain, and I think 1 may say that we are out of it for 500 francs. 

* “ Very good.” 

‘ “ Then, reverend father, I bring you my little account. As I 
daresay you do not care to fatigue yourseli' with all the details of 
this reckoning, you have the sum total at the end of the columns. 

I have done as for myself, and as a good administrator for the 
Church, in the matter of a pious legacy.” 

* “ Oh 1 the worthy man! We are very grateful to you; what a 
pity it is that such good Christians as yourself are rare.” 

‘ “ I do not deny that I have had some trouble. No less than ten 
years have I been about this business; and for ten years to play a 
hand at cards with an old lady whose wits were not Uie cause of her 
death, and who often played very ill —— 

< “ —Was not amusing, I grant it; but then how meritorious 
before God!” 

‘ “ So much pains and perseverance could hardly fail. Shortly 
before her death she all but changed her mind.” 

Indeed I” 

* “ I was obliged to speak very sharply, and the old thing was 
frightened. I reminded her of her engagements, and threatened 
her with the vengeance of God which overtakes those who, having 
got upon the right path, dare to turn back: and 1 secured everything 
at last.” 

' “ What a worthy man! God will assuredly recompense the 
energy with which you have defended His cause.” 

* “ Well! by the help of time and Monsieur the doctor with his 
perpetual prescriptions all has come right; but that rogue of a 
doctor! he has sent in a horrible bill.” 

* “ That bill must be disputed.” 

‘ “ I have done so. I also made him perceive that if he was so 
exacting it might bring him into trouble with his supporters, and 
his long bill of 3,000 francs,” 

* “ Three thousand francs! Horrible ! 

“*—Has been tidily reduced by two-thirds, the third demanded 
with very many excuses.” 

* “ Admirable I You are really adroit, M. Tournichon ! ” 

‘ The old man having then unrolled the valuation of the Claviere 
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succession, pointed meekly and as to a trifle, at the sum of 50,276 
francs standing among the expenses, and representing at five per 
cent, the honorariums, journeys, and other outlays of aU sorts of the 
abovenamed Tournichon, minus which the all and whole of the above 
succession was handed over by him in its integrity, to be disposed of 
by the revermdi pere provincial at his good pleasure. 

‘ Though this reverend personage had long known how to estimate 
the disinterestedness of Tournichon, he could not refrain from ex¬ 
claiming, “ 50,276 francs! ^hat is rather strong, M. Tournichon.” 

‘ “ Only five per cent., my reverend father.” 

‘ “But we are so poor, my dear M. Tournichon.” 

‘ “ Five per cent., reverend father.” 

‘ “ You should do something for our labours of piety, M. Tour¬ 
nichon.” 

‘ “ I have remembered you in my will, reverend father. I owe too 
much to the Church and the religious orders not to minister to them 
after my death with a portion of my modest competency; but, you 
understand that I have a daughter.” 

‘“Come! come! this must be arranged! We will look at this 
bill another day, you will then be more accommodating.” 

‘ “ Reverend father, at my age one ought to put one’s afiairs into 
order. I require tranquillity of mind. I have done, believe me, 
more than I would ever do for any but for the men of God.” 

‘ Then pointing out the total again to the Jesuit, he made him 
read— 

‘ “Accepted and verified by us,” adding, “you will have the good¬ 
ness to accept and sign this now.” 

‘ “ It is dear, very dear. You will not make it less ?” 

‘ “ No ; it is impossible, reverend father. It is not five per cent.; 
and then playing cards for ten years with an old woman for 
nothing! ” 

‘ Tiie reverend father took up a pen, hesitated, looked at it, and 
then signed. Then putting the voluminous memorandum among 
his papers, ho murmured to himself, “ that good man has fleeced 
us.” 

‘ “ God be with you, reverend father!” answered Tournichon, as, 
thankful to have had tfis account settled, he made a profound obei¬ 
sance to the priest, and departed.* 

In this w'ay the Jesuits of T-secured money and ^ealt 

with a usurer. Equally pungent are the paragraphs in which 
the Abbe ♦ * * describes the Jesuits of tlie capital, when 
they wanted a review of ‘ L’Eglise Nouvelle,’ and hii-ed a 
journalist named Pantaleon Laboue. The Reverend Father 
I)rescribes the matter, the manner, and the price of this critique, 
which is evidently the counterpart of some of the Ultramontane 
reviews with which the author and his publisher have been 
favoured. Characteristic as the passages are, our space does 
not allow us to copy them, and many others which would seem 
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to ask for admission. We have given, however, extracts 
enough to sliow the style and temper of the Abhe * * *, and 
of the novels in which he has popularised the subject of clcvi(;al 
life and clerical reform in France. The strife between the two 
parties, between the Absolutists and those who, by timely 
reforms, wish to make the Catholic Church free, useful, and 
respected, is patent to the world. Nor is the French em])irc 
the only field on which the same battie is likely to be fouglit. 
There ai’e those who think that whM is passing in the whole 
religious world of to-day is but the harbinger of a great ap¬ 
proaching change ; of the dissolution of that system of medieval 
theocracy, which has exercised for a thousand years so great a 
powTr over the minds and consciences of men and the fate of 
nations. Many of the most enlightened minds of this age arc 
filled with a presentiment of an approaching storm ; and though 
we are unable at present to foresee the results of a great eccle¬ 
siastical revolution (of which the fall of the temporal ]>ower (^f 
the Papacy would probably be the signal), yet it is impossible 
for the most sanguine or the most indifferent to igiv vc 
that in every European country a strong religious mo\(‘m(iit 
is taking place. It occurs in Protestant kingdoms as well as 
under Catholic rule, and it assumes different sha])es according 
to the complexion of the established faiths, the temper of parties, 
and the attitude which the hierarchy assumes towards the 
educated laity. In Italy the impetus is at once religious and 
political. In Belgium, politics rather than controversies seem 
to deej)cn a feeling which is directed less against creeds and 
dogmas than against measures and men. Not only w^as the 
priestly party defeated in the late elections, but it is believed 
that no Cabinet, formed on an Ultramontane basis, could at 
this moment command the confidence of the nation. In Eng¬ 
land the situation is not complicated with any political bias 
whatever, and the present phase of religious thought ap])ears 
as a reaction from the two last movements in the Anglican 
Church against the Evangelical and Tractarian schools. In 
Scotland the Estabh'shed Church, placed between the great 
Seceding party of 1843 and the Scottish Episcopal body, must 
consider her interests, and is awakening to the necessity of a 
liturgical reform. In short, the controversy is world-wide, 
though it is in Italy chiefly that men see the day approaching. 
Thus it is that the praise or blame of originality in his views 
cannot be awarded to the author of ‘ Le Maudit.’ If M. 
Michelet has for years been the terror of the Jesuits, who 
wince under that fierce and well-applied lash, the anti-papal 
movement in Italy has assumed great projjortions, and the 
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names of Passaglia and of Liverani are as unwelcome to eccle¬ 
siastical ears as the author of the ‘ Maudit ’ could ever wish 
to become. In that mass of Italian reactionary literature, 
priestly j)ens are mostly employed. Mongini is in orders. Mon¬ 
signore Tiboni pleads for the secularisation of the Bible, Reali 
Is a canon, and the disclosures as well as the sentiments of 
these men are all inimical to priestcraft, if not actually to the 
priests. This Free Church party has its newspapers, the 
‘ Colonna di Fuoco,’ edited by Don L. Zuccaro, which might 
vie with the imaginary journal of Julio, and they have their 
cheaper publications, which, in the shape of pamphlets and 
almanacs, command an enormous sale. The ‘ Almanacco Popu- 
‘ lare’ is most vigorous against the Jesuits, and, though it is a 
contraband article in pious families, 80,000 copies of this book 
alone were sold in the year 1862. 

Having thrown in his lot with the thinkers and politicians 
of this schof)I, the Abbe * * * has the satisfaction of feeling 
that in his work of refonnation in the Galilean Church he is 
not without examples or without sympathisers. While an 
angry camarilla classes him with Kenan, men of cool judg¬ 
ment S(;o that his place is with Cavour and with Azeglio, with 
Passaglia, if not with the earlier reformers. But, as the 
Free Chinch of Italy has refused to sympathise with the 
Wahlcovsian communities, so the Abbe * * * shows no leaning 
to any Protestant Church, and, indeed, he seems inclined to do 
Protestantism less than justice where he says :—‘ The Refor- 
‘ mation has been barren of religious results. By it old 
‘ Catholicism was overthrown, but it has not made one Chris- 
‘ tiaii the more; and, in the Reformed churches, quite as^mucli 
as in the lands of prelates and monks, life is dying out in 
‘ that stale of atonic scepticism which has become the com- 

* ])laint of souls disgusted with the old forms in which the 
‘ Gospel was wrapped during the middle ages.’ A better 
acquaintance with the shape which religious controversy has 
assumed in our country would, we think, induce the Abbe 

* * * to alter this sentence, which, however much or little it 
may apply to the Protestant schools of Germany, is wholly 
inappropriate to the freedom of inquiry and earnestness of 
thought which will make this epoch memorable in our own 
Church. I here is no doubt but that the long-existing anta¬ 
gonism between the Church of Rome and the Reformed bodies, 
as well as the narrow peculiarities which sectarians exliibit in 
every country, have indisposed men like this unknown Abbe 
to claim religious kinship with Protestants, however much they 
may be satisfied with the intellectual results of our Reformation. 
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A review of the books before us would be incomplete unless 
we gave our readers a precise account of the direction which 
this movement has tal^en in France, and of the hopes and 
dreams of its directors. We give the author’s own words, 
where he describes his ideal Church of the future, prepared 
for no separation and no schism, but desiring the work to be 
begun and carried out by every hearth, as loyally and as effectu¬ 
ally as in the temples and by the altar. He has spoken of 
the contradictions and sufferings experienced by enlightened 
Catholics, of Lacordaire, of M. de Lammenais, of the brothers 
Allignol, of the curate Dagomer, and of others who have 
combated the Ultramontane and perverse tyranny of the day 
(contradictions which are not wholly unknown, w e may believe, 
to such men as Count Montalembert, the Prince de Broglie, 
and Sir John Acton), and yet he encourages Catholics of this 
calibre to hope:— 

^The salvation of the Church must come from this party, which, 
being moderate and full of faith, wise, and intelligent, knows that it 
must not follow in the path of folly, theocracy, and mysticism, . . . 
These are the believers of the Church of the future; they are its 
embryos. They form the elementary Church, as the grain of 
mustard seed has in it the life of the tree which is to come from it, 
complete in roots, trunk, and branches. 

* These are the peaceful initiators of a new order. 

‘ But these are the hard conditions of their apostleship :— 

‘ To remain in the visible Church; to belong to her soul, to the 
best part of her, to her real life. To accept of her worship as it is 
at present (since worship is transformable in its nature, and may 
be modified by time, till it returns to the simplicity of primitive 
ages). 

‘ Nthrer to break with Borne or with episcopacy. This is the 
capital point. Popes and bishops sit in the chair of Peter, as the 
princes among priests sat in the days of the synagogue in the chair 
of Moses. They must be loved and respected, for an immense 
number of these men of the old Church are men of virtue, and it is 
among them that the new Church must find her apostles. 

*To separate ourselves plainly and openly from the fanatical 
Ultramontane sect; to unmask its dangerous, anti*evangelical spirit; 
to break formally with these Pharisees of the latter days, who are 
the curse of Christian society, because they discredit Christianity, 
and render it odious to simple people who are not hostile, but in¬ 
different to the grand doctrines of the GospeL 

‘ To stigmatise these hypocrites of the new Law, to show them 
like their fathers of the old Law, paying their tithe of mint and 
cumin, and pursuing with implacable hatred the true worshippers 
of God; whited sepulchres wearing their rosaries to be seen of men, 
and to pass for saints. 

‘ This is the new work. It is great and bold, but it is lawful. 
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*We will have no schism; for schism is isolation, and a loss of 
strength. 

* No heresies . . . the one which has to he combated is the sub¬ 
stitution of man for God; when we exaggerate the rights granted 
by Christ to the head of KKs Church. 

‘ To remain invincible in the orthodox Catholic faith ; there lies 
our strength, and we will dogmatise in nothing. . . . We must be 
impassible and patient. 

‘ We must disabuse the minds of women. . . . Let them know 
that religion is great, but that the systems of the men who direct 
them are narrow and dangerous. Let them be saved from a mysti¬ 
cism which is their death, from puerile practices which take up 
their time, and from the servile submission which tortures their 
conscience. Much harm has been unwittingly done in the Church 
by women, and they ought to repair it.’ 

Such is the programme of the Abbe * * *. Is it prac¬ 
ticable ? and if practicable, w^hat would be its results ? 
Assuredly the influence of such reforms would not be reli¬ 
gious only. Were such a transformation to become general, 
it would make a great j)olitical movement again imminent 
in France. The first effect of sucli teaching and belief 
would be to convince every Frenchman and w'oman that he 
and she arc responsible agents; and the first claim of every 
responsible being is liberty. The French nation has gone 
through such singular and repeated changes, and has alter¬ 
nated so between tyranny and license, that it is impossible to 
say whether, in appreciating this first truth, it would also 
lay hold of the greater truth by which it is followed, namely, 
that a sense of collective responsibility is the surest guarantee 
of order and sup})ort of the laws. Our author has observed a 
more tlian marked reticence on this head, as if the political 
liberties of his country were wholly out of his thoughts. He 
is discreet, but we cannot believe him to be indifferent or 
ignorant of the civil and social result if his religious hopes 
should be realised. To what extent he is ever to be gratified is 
a grave as well as a curious question, and being himself without 
data, he must be content to wait for the answer. That is 
hid, he says, and * is the secret of God ’—‘ but this,* ho adds, 
‘ is no secret—that tlie human mind will conquer, for it will 
‘ not let itself be taken in the webs of theocracy; and that 
‘ caste must give way which is now so powerful, and which, 
‘ with a cunning long unperceived by the masses, has inter- 
^ woven its personal interests with those of religion. It must 
‘ perish, but this shall endure, even the trulh as revealed in 
' the Gospel, which fadeth not away.’ 
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Art. VI.—1. Man and Nature ; or Physical Geography^ as 
modified hy Human Action. By George P. MakSH. 
Loudon: 1864. 

Climate: an Inquiry into the Causes of its Differences^ and 
into its Influence on Vegetable Life; comprising the Sub¬ 
stance of four Lectures delivered before the Natural History 
Society, Torquay, in February 1863. By Charles Dau- 
BENY, M.D., F.R.S. 

the two works which we place at the head of this article, 
^ the first is of largest pretension both in title and extent, 
■and is that to which we seek chiefly to direct the attention 
of our readers. The second is a small volume comprising the 
substance of a course of Lectures on Climate, delivered at 
Torquay by Dr. Daubeny, the Oxford Professor of Botany. 
The topic is one having such close connexion wth the objects 
of the larger work of Mr. Marsh, that we Tvillingly bring the 
volumes together as mutually illustrative. That t)!' Dr. Dau¬ 
beny, though much more limited in design and details, is 
‘characterised by the various learning and industry which are 
found in the former writings of this zealous naturalist; and we 
shall have occasion now and then to refer to it in its bearing 
on the subject before us. 

The author of the larger volume is an American gentleman, 
who has held, and stiU holds, we believe, a high diplomatic 
position in the service of the United States; and has further 
distinguished himself by a valuable work on the ‘ Origin and 
‘ Early History of the English Language.’ We always hail 
with satisfaction any addition to the science or literature of 
the world coming from our Transatlantic brethren. Whatever 
the issue or effects of the bloody struggle now in progress in 
America — a problem which time alone can fully solve — wc 
shall still stand in closer relationshij) to this remarkable people 
than*to any other nation of the earth. The terms of ‘ common 
‘ origin,’ ‘ common language,’ and ‘ common literature,’ have 
become the hacknied phraseology of public meetings and after- 
dinner speeches; but they nevertheless denote facts which are 
destined to be of deep interest in the future history of the 
world. The vast territory and population, united but four 
years ago tinder a single Government, can never, we believe, 
recover the unity they have lost. Had none of the causes of 
this war existed, we doubt whether the American Constitution, 
or indeed any Constitution, could have sustained the enonnous 
pressure upon its powers, which twenty years more of growing 
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population and diverging local interests would have engen¬ 
dered. But whether two nations, or half-a-dozen nations, 
emerge out of the present crisis, one future event will be the 
same. The great North American Continent, prolific in all 
that pertains to the growth of man, will nurture a population 
large as that of total Europe, educated generally into a higher 
grade of civil and religious liberty, speahing one language, and 
perpetuating through this language the many glories of our 
early and later literature. The Federals of the present day 
will not look to this futurity for America save through the 
restoration of the Union. We, on the other hand, strongly 
incline to see it in a division of territorial governments on that 
great continent. W’^e believe that time, with its many acci¬ 
dents, and especially the feebleness of the central (iovemment, 
would inevitably bring about future disruption, even were it 
not to occur as the result of the present war, of which the- 
Slavery question has been the motive with many, with some 
the pretext. That which is inevitable (and thus many wise 
Americans both of the present and past generation have 
regarded it) is often best encountered before time has so en¬ 
tangled the question as to render any safe solution impossible. 

This topic may seem alien to the volume before us, and yet 
it is not so. In treating of ‘ Physical Geography as modified 
‘ by Human Action,’ Mr. Marsh derives numerous illustrations 
from the continent of his own birth; and reasonably as well 
as naturally so, since North America is that portion of the 
globe where the most rapid changes have been effected by 
human j)rowcss, and wlicre Man still finds the largest scope- 
for the grt)wth of population and power. Wc may perhaps 
think that a slower progress would have been more salu¬ 
tary ; but human impulses ride over all theories and maxims, 
and Europe has hurried forth to people the prairies, and glut 
the rising cities, with races having very slight kindred wdth the 
})rimitive settlers of the country. This mixed people, however, 
lias its destiny in the future history of the world. W'itfiout 
looking for those Utopian commonwealths which have never 
existed but in the brains of philosophers and philanthropists, 
we see enough, even in the sad experience of this wnr, to show- 
how great is the energy and expansive activity of the race ; 
how much they are certain yet to accomplish in moulding Nature 
to their purposes, and changing the aspects of the great con¬ 
tinent they inhabit. America and Australia are the two fields 
in which the intelligence and inventions of our own age find’ 
their widest application. The ordinary growth of centuries is 
here compressed into two or three generations; and the surface? 
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of the earth submitted to ciianges whieli have no parallel in the 
earlier history of nations. 

In looking at the subject of Mr. Marsh’s volume, as ex¬ 
pounded by its title, we find something like an antithesis to the 
scheme of that larger work of Mr. Buckle, which was brought 
to an end by his premature death. In two former articles of 
this Review, we dealt fully, and we believe fairly, with the 
theory propounded and the arguments proffered in this re¬ 
markable work. Seeking to maintain his thesis that history 
may be raised, approximately at least, to the character of one 
of the exact sciences, Mr. Buckle founded his main argument on 
the assumption that Man is a mere agent, pliant if not passive, 
under the physical laws and external influences which surround 
him on earth. He brought to the illustration of this doctrine a 
vast array of learning, familiar or unfamiliar, exact or inexact— 
a task easy in some respects, since amidst the enormous number 
of events and relations crowded into the circle of human life 
on the globe, there may readily be found such as will serve 
to vindicate any paradox whatsoever. That propounded by 
Mr. Buckle has been adopted, in terms even less qualified, by 
writers of later date. The government of the world has been 
described as accomplished by immutable laws ; and the social 
conditions, changes, and progress of Man represented as not 
less controlled by these laws than his bodily conformation and 
growth. In the articles just referred to, we showed the various 
errors as to fact which have been used in support of this theory, 
and the one-sided character of the argument throughout. We 
have reason to believe that Mr. Buckle himself, in the pro¬ 
gress of his work, grew distrustful of liis own earlier views, and 
saw that in seeking to make a science out of the history of 
mankind, he had no solid foundation or materials for so vast 
a superstructure. The building tottered under his hands, while 
he was yet at work upon it. * 

The tendency of Mr. Buckle’s work was to assert the supre¬ 
macy of the material conditions of existence over human 
history and the mind of man ; that of Mr. Marsh is to assert 
the supremacy of the mind of man over the material elements of 
the globe. The theme taken up by him, while regarding the 
relations of Man to the natural world from an opposite point 
of view, is more limited in its pretensions and descriptive rather 
than theoretical in kind. It has further the merit of being 
well-defined in its general objects. The questions put before 
us are for the most part simple and precise. What has Man 
done, what may Man still do, with purpose or without purpose, 
to change for better or worse the physical conditions of the 
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earth upon which his lot ha.s been cast ? But while thus giving 
our own definition of the subject, it is fair to let Mr. Marsh 
himself speak of the design he has had in view ;— 

‘The object of the present volume is: to indicate the character 
and, approximately, the extent of the changes produced by human 
action in the physical conditions of the globe we inhabit;—to point 
out the dangers of imprudence and the necessity of caution in all 
operations which, on a large scale, interfere with the spontaneous 
arrangements of the organic or the inorganic worldto suggest the 
possibility and the importance of the restoration of disturbed har¬ 
monies and the material improvement of waste and exhausted 
regions ;—and incidentally to illustrate the doctrine that Man is, both 
in kind and degree, a power of a higher order than any other of the 
forms of animated life, which, like him, are nourished at the table 
of bounteous Nature.’ 

The scheme, thus indicated, will be seen to embrace witliin 
itself a vast v ariety of particular objects, and many questions 
not yet settled by experience. It is connected in every part 
with the physical sciences, as well as with the intellectual and 
social conditions of Man; and has for its business to expound 
the reci])rocitics of action between the two. Some of the ques¬ 
tions it involves are those wliich press closely upon our very 
existence ; while others concern those higher grades of civilisa¬ 
tion which Jiave so marvellously subjected the forces of Nature 
to the higher energies of Man. 

The design, then, of Mr. Marsh’s work, though it might 
have been more happily expressed, is one of practical interest 
and value. We would willingly speak favourably of its fulfil¬ 
ment; but this cannot be done without some qualification. We 
have no fault to find with Ids style, which is generally clear 
and sometimes eloquent. We liave much also to commend of 
zeal and industry in the collection of facts, and of entire 
honesty in his manner of using them—a high merit, whatever 
be the matter under discussion. But what we find reason to 
regret is, that having appropriated a worthy subject, and *0110 
of comparative novelty, he should have deprived his work of 
jnuch of its value by the inartistic way in which he has put 
hds materials together, rendering it thereby equally difficult to 
re'a<3 and to remember them. There is what we may best de- 
scr ibe as a want of hack-bone to the volume. Some part of this 
defa ult may probably be due to the detached and fragmentary 
manlier in which his information has been collected—something 
ali^ the fact that Mr. Marsh has obviously an imper¬ 
fect k. uowlcdge of the physical sciences, and is wanting there¬ 
fore in that exactne|s of method and strictness of induction, 
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■which are now required on all subjects coming into asso¬ 
ciation with them. His proofs are often trivial from their 
limited locality, and not always duly balanced as to authority 
and value; and he frequently omits such as might well have 
superseded those upon which he dwells for the support of his 
argument. 

We have further to complain of deficiency as regards the 
mere technic/alities of book-making. The volume is })rcfaced 
by a copious list of works consulted by our author, attesting 
in this his zeal and industry; but we find no Table of Contents, 
nor any sufficient indication of the scheme followed in the 
body of the work. The want of these usual aids is a serious 
impediment to the reader, and may have contributed in part to 
that fragmentary character of the work, to which we have 
alluded. The heading of the chapters is copious; but these 
are broken again into numerous short paragra]ihs, wdth a 
separate heading to each—a plan leading to frequent rc])ctitioii 
and a want of continuity in the whole. 

We can hardly note it as a fault, but it is a pccadiarity in 
Mr. Marsh’s work, that he has thrown fully half of its sub¬ 
stance into the form of notes. Many of these notes arc refer¬ 
ences to authorities; but many others are reflections of the 
author himself, and often of such value as to merit more diligent 
perusal than the text which suggests them. Numerous illustra¬ 
tions, as we have already stated, are drawn from the American 
continent, the largest exponent of the growing dominion t)f 
Man on the surface of the globe. Mr. Marsh shows himself 
a keen commentator on the habits and i)eculiarities of his 
countrymen, and very candid in his avowal of what he thinks 
might be amended. In one passage, ■with a note annexed to 
it Ip. 328), he speaks strongly of the instability of American 
life, and closes his comments with something very like an 
aspiration after change in the American method of conveying 
land by inheritance. 

* All human institutions, associate arrangements, and modes of life, 
have their characteristic imperfections. The natural, perhaps the 
necessary defect of ours, is their instability, their want of fixedness, 
not in form only, but even in spirit. The face of physical nature 
in the United States shares this incessant fluctuation, and the land¬ 
scape is as variable as tho habits of the population. It is time for 
some abatement in the restless love of change which characterises 
us, and makes us rather a nomade than a sedentary people. . . • 

It is rare that a middle-aged American dies in the house where bo 
was born, or an old man even in that which he has built; and this is 
scarcely less true of the rural districts, where every man owns his 
habitation, than of the city, where the majoriliy live in hired houses. 
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This life of incessant flitting is unfavourable for the execution of 
permanent improvements of every sort; and especially of those 
which, like the forest, are slow in repaying the capital expended on 
them. It requires a very generous spirit in a landholder to plant a 
wood or a farm ho expects to sell, or which he knows will pass out 
of the hands of his descendants at his death.* 

The general comments we have made on Mr. Marsh’s work 
will show that it is one difficult to analyse in detail. We may 
better serve our readers by bringing before them our own more 
succinct view of the great questions it touches upon, and the 
conclusions which have been reached, or are yet before us for 
attainment. To superficial inquirers, it may seem a matter of 
simple and easy evidence to denote the changes and conditions 
of the earth’s surface which are due to human agency. But 
this is far from being the case. Many collateral questions and 
issues enter into the j)roblem, and the objects of inquiry are 
so many and so complex, that it is often exceedingly difficult 
to disengage the truth. If any preliminary proof of this were 
needed, it might be found in the consideration that Man has a 
double faculty allotted to him on the earth:—he creates and he 
destroys. AVe have to deal with what he does, and wffiat he 
undoes, in the world of nature around him. And the modes of 
action in eaeffi case are often so indirect, and so little guided 
by reason or intention,—so closely blended, moreover, with the 
operations of Nature herself—thatour conclusions are constantly 
at faidt, even on points of greatest practical interest. The 
judgments of one generation are contradicted by the more 
matured and larger experiences of the next. 

In the summary view we arc about to offer, the form of 
history must be almost wholly discarded. We can give no 
initial date to the inquiry ;—we know not at what time, chrono¬ 
logically speaking, Man first appeared on the earth. AA^e are 
ignorant, or only scantily informed, as to the state of the earth 
when human existence first dawned upon it. The *Apxv» that 
mysterious tenn, translateablc into every language because 
common to all human thought, is in this particular case, as in 
so many others, far beyond the scope of human research. We 
have heard and read much lately on this question of the 
antiquity of Man on the globe. Putting aside that theory of 
our own time, which solves it by assuming his gradual deriva¬ 
tion from Mammalia lower in the scale of animal life, we yet 
have not facts sufficient to furnish any more certain answer, as 
far as time is concerned. The recent discoveries of human 
implements and bones in caverns and elsewhere, associated 
with the remains of animal species now extinct, have disclosed 
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a comparative antiquity of Man (possibly also a lower grade 
of humanity) far greater than we derive from any written 
record of his history. But we can bring no numbers with 
which to specify this earlier date ; and while facts are every day 
multiplying upon us, much is yet needed for that thorough 
confirmation which science requires. The whole inquiry, 
though it has gained a sort of specialty for tlie moment, 
merges in that larger subject, which has received the cumbrous 
name of Palaeontology—a part of knowledge, we must add, 
however it be named, which forms one of the most wonderful 
exploits of human intelligence as directed to the natural history 
of the globe. 

Nor can we do much more than vaguely speculate on the 
state of the earth’s surface when Man api)eared upon it. Geo¬ 
logy is the only school to which we can g«) for information here. 
This science, aided by zoology and botany, has made the mar¬ 
vellous disclosures, to which we have just alluded, of those 
successive stages through which, during ages beyond all esti¬ 
mate, the visible crust of our globe has jiassed befiwc assuming 
its present state and aspect. We have successive Faunas and 
Floras thus opened out to our inspection, numerous almost as 
those of the actual world—detached in parts by time and inter¬ 
vening catastrophes, yet linked together as a whole in the mani¬ 
fest scheme of creation. Whether the changes in them from 
one period to another belong to separate acts of creative ])ower, 
or to evolutions and transmutations of species ever going on 
but hidden from us in certain steps of* their progress, is the 
question which has started into active litigation among the 
naturalists of our day. We are not concerned with it hero, 
otherwise than as regards a fact recognised under any view, 
viz. that there has been a general progress, as time went on, 
towards higher organisation and capacities of existence. Tak¬ 
ing the animal kingdom as our exam])lc, we find the scries vari¬ 
ously broken, and the inferior and simpler forms of earlier date 
continuing to coexist with the later and higher. But the 
tendency in the series is ever upwards; bringing its higher 
members, as regards bodily structure, into close contact with 
Man, the highest in the scale. His earliest existence is contem¬ 
poraneous with some animal species now extinct, but which had 
near affinity to species still present on the earth. Others have 
become extinct even within the time of human record. Never¬ 
theless, for our argument it may fairly be assumed that the 
aspect of animal life, coeval with the first appearance of Man, 
did not greatly differ, in forms at least, from that we now see 
around us. 
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Of the numbers, however, and distribution of these animal 
forms over the then existing lands and waters of the globe, we 
are less able to speak with assurance. It may be considered 
probable that the animals since domesticated for human pur¬ 
poses, were proportionally less numerous during the infancy of 
]\Ian, than those which are either useless to him, or with which 
it is his lot to struggle under the ruder conditions of life. But 
any conjecture beyond this would be bald speculation, unsup- 
j)orte(l by facts. The remark applies equally to the vegetable 
covering of the earth at the period in question. The discoveries 
made in fossil botany have led to its classification into four or 
five successive floras, c<)n’esponding in some sort mth the kin¬ 
dred scries of animal life; but more distinctly marked by the 
characters which changes of climate have imj)ressed upon these 
w<)nderful records of ages gone by. The peculiar and profuse 
vegetation, the gigantic ferns and lycopt)diaceoe of the coal for¬ 
mation, belong to a climate hotter than that to which their pro¬ 
ducts now so abundantly minister light and heat. In the fossil 
flora of the tertiary strata we find ourselves more closely ap- 
])roaching to that of our own time, in the proportions as well as 
ill the families and species of the vegetable world. Though 
forced to admit a long interval of* time and change, including 
the so-called glacial })criod, between the newest of the Plciocenc 
strata and the human epoch, we have reason to believe that this 
ap])roach to existing vegetation still went on; and that the 
earliest of our race found the earth clothed with trees and herbs 
not greatly differing in kind from those which now cover its 
surface. It is probable, from various considerations, that the 
forests of this period were very widely extended, and that the 
C^oniferse especially formed a large proportion of this forest 
growth. We may remark, as worthy of note here, that in the 
peat-mosses of Denmark (wiiich show in succession dowmwards 
the vestiges of the Iron, Bronze, and Stone Ages of human 
inqdements, and thence inferentially the succession of iliff’erent 
races of men) the lower or Stone stratum abounds in trunks*of 
the pine and fir only ; while those of oak arc largely found in 
the Bronze period, and of the beech (now the predominant ti'ee 
of the country) in that of Iron. 

AVhile speculating on the climate and conditions of the earth’s 
surface at the time most nearly coeval with the advent of Man, 
■we are bound to admit the difficulty of the problem which the 
glacial period brings before us. Our eminent geologist. Sir 
0. Lyell, has bestowed all his ability and zeal in seeking to 
decypher the probable causes of this great catastrophe — the 
interposition, between two periods of higher temperature, of a 
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long period of such cold as to cover much of our northern 
hemisphere (and proofs to the same effect have lately come to 
us from the southern) with glaciers, the magnitude of which is 
very feebly pictured by those we now look upon in the Aljis 
and (xreenland seas. He has sought to connect this inquiry 
with his larger researches into changes of climate as affected hy 
altered proportions of land and sea in different geological eras. 
But the line of discovery here has not yet fairly touched the 
ground. The astronomical relations of our planet give no aid 
towards a solution. Its internal condition, as a molten mass 
crusted over, and losing heat, as we presume it to have born 
lost through prior ages by radiation into space, while plausibly 
explaining some phenomena, leaves others in the same darkness 
as before. The total question, including its relation to the 
human race, is one that science has not hitherto solved ; but 
to which many avenues are open, and a crowd of naturalists 
pressing forwards upon them. 

We have thus far been but upon the threshold of the subject 
which forms the material of Mr. Marsh’s volume. Yet these 
preliminary views are necessary to the completeness of the 
picture, and to a right comprehension of the influences wdiieli 
this new element of human life has had on the physical condi¬ 
tions of the earth’s surface. To the tinimal instincts which 
before had rule in the world we now find added the higher 
faculty of intelligent design—of mental superinduced on bodily 
force. This is the subject with which we arc here more directly 
concerned. We are called upon to indicate the extent, or what, 
may better perhaps be termed the limits, of Man’s j)ower o^ (r 
the conditions of the natural world around him ; and then to 
show what he has already done, or may attain hereafter, in (‘fleet 
of this power. We desire the more to mark clearly the several 
points of the argument, since the want of such method is the 
defect which will be most felt by the readers of the volume 
bfcfore us. 

First then, what is the extent, and what are the limits, ol’ 
human power, over the earth we inhabit ? The simplest divi¬ 
sion of this large question is that which regards the influence <d' 
Man, severally, upon the inorganic elements around him, and 
upon matter organised into animal and vegetable life. There 
is close inter-relation between these objects, as will at on(;e bo 
obvious; but for the sake of clearness, they may better be 
regarded separately; and in such division the relation of Man 
to inorganic existence, whether of matter or force, is that which 
(^mes first into view. His influence, as the head of the living 
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creation, on other forms and attributes of life, will be best con¬ 
sidered in sequel to the former. 

The atmosphere, the waters, and the superficial crust of the 
earth, are the portions of the material inorganic world with 
which wc are connected by reciprocal relations essential to our 
'very existence. No illustrations are needed in proof of this 
general fact. But beyond it lies another, equally certain 
ihongh more obscure to our conception, viz. the existence of 
certain forces, or active ])owers of nature—light, heat, electricity, 
gravitation, &c.—which we cannot define as material, though 
they are known to us only in connexion with matter, and 
tlirough their several actions u])on it. These so-called forces, 
fur we have at present no fitter name for them, while governing 
and constraining in various Avays the ]»ower and action of 
Man, are in other and endless w'ays submitted to his intelli¬ 
gence*, ajid become the instruments with which he Avorks in the 
inaterlal Avorld. The relations of matter to force, as well as the 
corrclatioii ol‘ different forms of force, and the connexion of all 
Avith organisation and vitality, are the jiroblenis most strenuously 
jnirsucd by the philosophers of our own day. Experimental 
trillhs and metaphysical uncertainties come here into close con- 
ta(‘t, and too often engender shalloAv devices of language to 
slicker imjicrfcct knowledge. But the search after truth by 
cxjici’imcnt and strict induction is now the rule of all science; 
and Ai’ords arc used by Aviso men but as counters, to be jiut 
aside or changed when they have fulfilled their temporary 
imrposes. 

A\ c are carrying this general vicAV far beyond the horizon 
Avhich our author has been content to lake as his boundary. 
Blit we feel that by thus enlarging its scope, avc give to the 
subject, a higher purpose as a part of the history of mankind ; 
and bring it into such connexion with the physical sciences as 
to increase the likelihood of practical usefulness hereafter. We 
may remark further, that many of the physical relations just 
adverted to, complex though they are, may be reduced to 
simpler and more familiar terms for the objects of our argu¬ 
ment. The single Avord of Climate, for instance, expresses one 
of the most important relations of Man to the natural world 
around him—a relation which concerns human existence in its 
every part. But this word. Climate, taken in its largest sense, 
conqirehcnds within itself all tliose elements and attributes of 
matter and force, the mutual influences and actions of which 
produce the phenomena so familiar to us under this single ex- 
pression. ICarth, water, and air—as tliey are acted upon by 
beat and light, and more obscurely by electricity, the chemical 
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and cohesive forces, gravitation and the axial rotation of the 
globe—furnish the material for all those complex conditions ol’ 
seasons, land and ocean winds, tides, currents, rains, thunder¬ 
storms and hurricanes, snow and ice, amidst which we live, and 
which we are ever seeking (civilised and savage man alike) to 
mould into what may best conduce to the wcll-b(‘ing of life. 
Even seen through its more homely details of habitation, cloth¬ 
ing, and food, there is something great in this unceasing toil 
and struggle with the elements around. But the contest be¬ 
comes of higher kind, when Man takes those A'ory elements into 
his service, and gains fresh dominion over the, earth througli 
their aid. Seeing how various and vast are the foi-ces acting, 
and the materials acted upon—the latter diffused t)vcr the globe; 
the former not limited to our narrovr sphere, but, some of tlieiu 
at least, energetic throughout all sidereal space—we may w(ii 
find much of grandeur in this a])propriation to human ]nir])ose', 
of powers above human comjjrehcnsion. The instincts of in¬ 
ferior animals act through these ]K)wers, but without conscitms- 
ness of them, and with no ability to control or direct them b\ 
intelligence. 

We must not, however, carry too far this assumption of'sujic- 
riority. We arc seeking iioav to define what Man can do in 
modifying the jdiysical conditions of the earth ; and Climate 
comes in among the first ]K)ints in (jiiestion. Its intimate rela¬ 
tion to all other objects of physical science has just been noticed; 
and the term Meteorology ex])resses that inde])ondent braneb ol’ 
science designed to endnace these relations. The name is one 
inherited from anti(]^uity—partially and ignorantly a])plied in 
its origin ; now, like many other cognate ternis, amplified in its 
meaning, to satisfy the exigencies of growing knowledge and a 
higher philosophy. But meteorology is yet far from taking 
rank among the exact sciences. Notwithstanding all that has 
been done of late years, and the better definiti<»n of the objects 
sought for, it is still in comparative infancy as a braneb of 
human knowledge. We can but partially and doubtfully e.y 
plain the events it records. The pow^er of j)rcdicting them is 
limited to certain periodical phenomena; and to those more 
local sequences and averages which we are wont to note without 
being able to interpret them. As respects, indeed, the climate 
of particular countries and places, all common notions are singu¬ 
larly vague, and common phraseology still more so. Tables of 
observatitm are perpetually correcting the errors of ignorauee, 
and of that fashion in belief which mixes itself, more or less, iu 
all matters of worldly concernment. 

Professor Dove, of Berlin, justly described by Dr. Daubenv 
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as the highest authority in meteorology, has collected many 
most valuable results in reference to the phenomena of Cli¬ 
mate ; aud has well indicated by his own methods the manner 
of research best fitted to extend the science and render it more 
exact. That much Avill yet be done in fulfilment of these 
objects, we regard as certain. The very complexity of the 
pliysical relations concerned in the inquiry, while greatly 
enhancing its difficulties, does at the same time give more 
v arious access to the truths sought for. 

M(‘anwhile, the admission Ave are obliged to make of our 
imperfect understanding of these phenomena, so vast in scale 
and so com])lcx in action, is virtually an admission that Man 
can do but little to control them by any exercise of his OAvn 
poAvers. Such at least is the case as regards all the greater 
elements concerned. He cannot alter the course, or arrest the 
energy, of those great atmospheric and ocean currents which 
sAveop around the globe; —beneficent, or even necessary, in their 
general influence, destructive only in their excess. He cannot 
rdiaufje the total amount of light and heat deriA'^ed from the 
sun, though he can vary in difl’erent ways its local distribution. 
He has no jtoAver, saA^e indirectly and in limited localities, over 
that great and never-ceasing circuit of the Avaters of the globe, 
AA'hicli is carried on by evaporation and by rains. Though he 
has subjected the Avonderful element of electricity tt) Avonderful 
uses, yet lias he little or no cruitrol oA'er it in the Avide <iompass 
of those atmospheric and other changes, in Av hicli it bears a 
pari so large, yet CA'cn noAv so little understood. The same 
remark applies to the magnetic force as a mode of electric 
action; pervading, Ave have reason to believe, the Avbole solar 
system, and concerned probably in many move terrestrial 
phenomena than have yet been assigned to this cause. Over 
gravitation, a force chiefly strong in its concentration and by 
its fixed and unceasing action over all matter, Man may seem to 
have acquired more control; but it is in every case gained by 
the cx])cnditure of some other energy, mechanical or chemical, 
brought into momentary conflict Avith this great motive power 
of the universe. 

Such, briefly expressed, arc the limits to human jiower, in 
its relation to the elements, which in their combination form 
the various climates of the earth. It would require a volume, 
aud one more ample and complete than that now before us, to 
<lenote the ways through which, directly or indirectly, Man has 
sought to extend these limits, and to gain a higher mastery ovei* 
the inorganic as well as the living world. Matter and force 
being ever the same in absolute amount (a modern doctrine 
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repeating more explicitly one of ancient date), his ability con¬ 
sists in setting in action those changes and translations of which 
matter and forces are susceptible, to fulfil purposes necessary 
or beneficial to his own existence. The xal BiaWd^if 
HifyEVTOiv expresses briefly what is his dealing with a large class 
of objects in the natural world. We shall touch upon some of 
these points hereafter; but meanwhile must speak somewhat 
further of the influence he has found means to exercise over 
local climate — a matter of deep concernment to the existence 
and well-being of mankind. 

We say local climate, because it is only in special localities,, 
and not generally over the globe, tliat this influence can be 
brought into action. And it is well w'orthy of note, that the 
great agent in any such change belongs to the living world, 
and to the domain of vegetable life;—one that Man can mould 
to his uses both by proi)agation and destruction, yet hitherto 
only with vague knowledge in what these uses consist. It is 
the Forest which thus actively ministers to the climatic condi¬ 
tions of the earth; which extirpated by the axe, or restored by 
planting, changes both the face of nature and the distribution, 
and destinies of human life. This simple name of Forest will 
hardly bring to the casual reader a conception of all that it 
implies ;—of the vast extent of the earth’s surface thus covered 
in every zone, to the very confines of the Arctic circle; of the 
various aspects and qualities of this great forest mantle; and 
of its relation to all the moving elements of the natural world. 
It is impossible to estimate, even by loose approximation, the 
actual extent of surface so occupied. We have given reasons 
for believing that the earth was largely covered with wood at 
the time when Man first became its denizen. And though in 
our own day we find in tropical countries vast regions almost 
ti*ecless, the balance is fully struck on other continents by those 
wide tracts of close and continuous forests into which no lum¬ 
berer’s axe has ever penetrated. Even in Europe, where intel¬ 
ligence and industry have been most active in seeking fresh 
space for human existence, we may affirm that one half the 
total area is covered with woods, either widely continuous, as 
in Ilussia, Sweden, Norway, and Poland; or broken into de¬ 
tached forests, as in Germany, Turkey, and France; or into 
smaller patches of timber, as in our own island. 

A considerable part of Mr. Marsh’s volume is occupied with 
this topic — one most natural and reasonable to an American 
writer. On the North American Continent, the vast regions east 
ot the Mississippi, stretching northwards through Canada into 
the boundless solitudes of the Hudson’s Bay territory, are still 
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covered with forests which set at defiance all common measure¬ 
ments of space. The devastation of a pine forest by fire will 
often give to the traveller a more vived perception of extent 
than whole days of passage through them. We ourselves have 
seen, in the wide regions of the Upper Ottowa, an area of nearly 
sixty miles in length and ten or fifteen miles in width, which 
had been thus devastated by a single fire, carried by an im~ 
petuous wind over this long line of destruction. Such wilder¬ 
ness of gaunt perpendicular trunks, naked of all branches and 
blackly charred, shows the depth and density of a forest under 
an aspect never to be forgotten. 

America, in fact, is the country of the world w^here the most 
vigorous struggle has existed—and, despite war, is still going 
on—between a new and energetic people and the native covering 
of the soil. The forest here must be extirpated or thinned, to 
make room for a more profitable vegetation; and a striking 
feature in American landscape, even in the older States, is the 
crop of corn growing luxuriantly amidst the stumi)s of ancient 
trees. But while this destruction of the native woods of the 
country is yet in active progress, some prospective alarm has 
arisen, lest it should be carried too far. And as this question 
involves very directly the influences which ibrests have upon 
the climate and physical conditions of a country, we will quote 
part of a long passage from Mr. Marsh, wdio is himself a stren¬ 
uous supporter of forest claims over the globe, and in more 
than one place presses strongly his complaints against mankind 
at large, as the habitual destroyers of what ^Nature has done 
to enrich and beautify its surface : — 

‘ With the disappearance of the forest, all is changed. At ono 
season the earth parts with its warmth by radiation to an open sky 
and receives at another an immoderate heat from the unobstructed 
rays of the sun. Hence the climate becomes excessive, and tlie soil 
is alternately parched by the fervors of summer and scared by the 
rigors of winter. Bleak winds SAveep unresisted over its surface, 
drift away the snow that sheltered it from the frost, and dry ifp its 
scanty moisture. The precipitation becomes as irregular as the 
temperature; the melting snows and vernal rains, no longer absorbed 
by a loose and bibulous vegetable mould, rush over the frozen sur¬ 
face, and pour down the valleys seawards, instead of filling a reten¬ 
tive bed of absorbent earth, and storing up moisture to feed perennial 
springs. Tlie soil is bared of its covering of leaves, deprived of th& 
fibrous rootlets which held it together, dried and pulverised by sun 
and wind, and at last exhausted by new combinations. 

The rivulets, wanting their former regularity of supply, and deprived 
of the protecting shade of woods, are heated, evaporated, and re¬ 
duced in their summer currents, hut swollen to raging torrents ia 
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autumn and spring.The washing of the soil from the 

mountains leaves bare ridges of sterile rock; and the rich organic 
mould which covered them, now swept down into the damp low 
grounds, promotes a luxuriance of aquatic vegetables that breeds fever 
and more insidious forms of mortal disease by its decay.’ * 

Such, somewhat abridged, is the theme of our American 
Evelyn; in style rather florid and ambitious, yet doubtless 
containing much that is true and of practical value. He re¬ 
curs to this topic in every part of the volume, and fortifies his 
position by various authorities, ancient and modern.! Here, 
nevertheless, we must bring in the old claim of audi alteram 
partem^ as essential to truth. Mr. Marsh bestows his 7.eal oil 
one side of the case, and generalises too much upon it, without 
duly regarding those many exceptions which Xature is ever 
suggesting or forcing upon us. He seems to forget in his large 
conclusions, that to preserve the native forest is in many coun¬ 
tries to narrow the s})ace allotted by Providence t() the growth 
and maintenance of mankind. Finding ‘ tongues in trees,’ he 
allows them to speak somewhat too loudly on their own l^ehalf, 
and to sup])rcss the claims of* those cereal croj)S and ])astures 
which the industry of man is seeking in so many places to sub¬ 
stitute for them. 

In truth, this relation of forests to edimates and other condi¬ 
tions of the earth in which human interests are involved, is a 
matter hardly to be reached by general maxims. To gain any¬ 
thing like fair practical results, it must be made a (|uestion of 
countries and localities—of the extent and relative proportion 
of surface thus occupied—of the character of the forests them¬ 
selves—of the character of the country at large, Avhether moun¬ 
tainous or level, near to the sea or distant from it—of* the 
nature of the rocks and soil on its surface—and of those various 
incidents of local climate, wh'ich belong to other natural causes. 
The practical question is one widely different as ai)plied to the 

* To these various effects of forest vegetation, our author might 
perhaps have added its influence on the electrical relations of the 
atmosphere and earth—an influence greater, we believe, than is 
usually supposed. But though certain as fact, the particular con¬ 
ditions it involves are still so little known that their omission may 
reasonably be justified. 

t One of the most recent and valuable works on this subject seems 
to be that of Holienstein (1860), entitled ‘ Der Wald.’ Our old Eng¬ 
lish writer, Harrison, has a curiously quaint chapter on the Woods 
and Marshes of England, complaining much of the decay of the 
former; and other ancient English authorities might be quoted to 
the same effect. 
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forests of Scandinavia, and to those woods of the Apennines in 
Southern ItaJy, the extirpation of which has doubtless contri¬ 
buted, with other causes, to defertilise and depopulate the 
valleys of that region ;—very different, also, as applied to the 
interminable forests of TJj)per Canada or New Brunswick, and 
to the residual masses of wood in New York and Pennsylvania. 
We may add, as further example, that timber growing on hills 
or steep acclivities, and that of plains, whether jnarshy or arid, 
can never l)c brought in illustration of any equal or similar 
intlucnce on the jdiysical conditions of a country. Every region 
has its ]mrt ic;ular aptitudes, and a single theory can in no sense 
))e applied to all. 

\V"e may, liowcvcr, lairly join our author in affirming that 
vegetation, under the form of w'oods, is necessary, more or less, 
to the Avell-being of every country; and that many regions, 
once fertile, have become othervdse by the loss or curtailment 
of this magnificent provision of Nature for their covering. And 
as a practical c()rollary to these facts, wc may speak with 
assiiraiKte of the ])ovvcr Man has of gaining or restoring lands, 
thus barren from nature or human im])rovidence, by planting 
fresh forests where none now exist. With due attention to soil, 
climate, and other local circumstances, he may rejoice in the 
conviction that lie is thus providing for the good of his })os- 
terity, if not for Ins i)wn: ‘ Serit arhores, qua. nltcri sceculo 
‘‘ prosint' Phis remark especially applies to the tracts of arid 
sand, so numerous over the globe, even in close contiguity to 
high cultivation; as the Landes of Prance, the Dunes and 
Steppes of (ither Euro])ean countries. A covering of well- 
selected wiK)ds, or even of such plants as tlie bent-grass, 
would in time give to these sterile sands a new and hap])ier 
soil; and this attained, the axe might come in to make over 
to the agriculturist a part of the surface thus freshly ])rovided 
for his labours. Experiments to this effect we believe to be 
now in progress in several countries, and they 'will doiibtlcss 
be extended hereafter.* 

We have dAvelt on this subject at some length, from the 
prominence Mr. Marsh has given to it in his volume. We now 

* At the recent meeting of the British Association, we understand 
that a communication has been made regarding an extensive region 
in tlie Orange River territory of South Africa, bearing marks of 
having been formerly well wooded, but now utterly treeless and 
barren. The progress of colonisation northwards may make it expe¬ 
dient to reined}' tliis by fresh planting; and such we believe to be 
the suggestion of the gentleman, Mi. Fox Wilson, who has pre¬ 
sented this memoir. 
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come to other points illustrative of the dominion which Man 
exercises on the earth—illustrations more definite and intelli¬ 
gible than the complex conditions of climate, and the doubtful 
question how far, and in what way, these are modified by the 
forest vegetation which Man can create or destroy. Most of 
these illustrations belong to the age in which we are now 
living. All need to be brought into relation with it. The last 
century—^the last fifty years more especially—has established 
a new era of human power; in which, by aid of fresh elements 
subjected to command, and fresh impulse given to those of 
older use, more has been done to subjugate the earth and 
ocean to human purposes, than in the total period forming the 
prior history of mankind. 

We must begin by carrying our readers for a few minutes 
below the surface—to those wonderful works of mining genius 
and industry, upon which England, beyond all other countries 
on the globe, relies for her prosperity and greatness. In 
mines as they are now worked we have an admirable example 
of dominion gained over the natural world by the ])ure force 
of human intelligence. In the profound depth and extent of 
many of them, in the magnitude and perfection of the machinery 
employed, and in the methods by which air is given to the mine 
and water removed from it, we find every element of grandeur 
and successful energy. It is not possible here to go into details; 
and yet, seeing how little these things are known or estimated, 
we cannot forbear saying a few words about the mines of 
England more especially, as those which exemplify on the 
largest scale all others of the world besides. Our pecuniary 
interests are deeply involved in this branch of industry, 
scientific education has fairly advanced among us, and travelling 
is almost superfluously easy from one end of the island to the 
other. Yet how few have knowledge of, or care to inspect, 
these great subterranean and submarine workings, which bring 
the hicjden wealth of our country to the surface to vivil’y 
us with light and heat, to furnish material and machinery 
for our manufactures, and motive power for every part of the 
globe ! When we say that this indifference is strange, we use 
the lightest term that can well be applied to it. 

According to our present knowledge. Great Britain contains 
within its scanty area a greater variety and abundance of 
minerals serving to the uses of man, than any other equal space 
in the world. We do not profess to number the metals we 
now possess, since modern science, by disclosing the metallic 
bases of the earths and alkalis, and making known four new 
metals through the wonderful medium of the Spectrum 
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analysis, has swelled the list of these bodies—elementary as we 
still must call them—to a formidable length. But of those 
metals and minerals which are worked by mines on a scale 
commensurate with their value to mankind—iron, copper, lead, 
tin, zinc, coal, rock-salt, &c., we possess an abundance really 
marvellous in its concentration on this small island! We do 
not mention gold or silver; though it may perhaps surprise 
many of our readers to learn that gold has been found in more 
than thirty counties of Great Britain and Ireland; and that 
by improved metallurgical processes, more than 600,000 ounces 
of silver are annually obtained from the working of our 
numerous lead mines.* 

We must speak but cursorily, and in round numbers, of the 
economical value of our greater mines. The official return of 
their total value, as derived from those of every kind in working 
last year, gives no less a sum than 36,000,000/.,—a cogent 
proof, drawn from a single small island, of the mastery Man 
has obtained over the mineral world that lies below his feet. 
Coal, that astonishing product of an ancient vegetable creation, 
comes at the head of the estimate. From an area of about 
6,000 square miles of coal-fields in Great Britain, and from 
mines not fewer than 3,000 in number, we at this time draw 
nearly 90 millions of tons annually, for our own uses and those 
of the world at large—a consumption increasing every year, as 
men multiply, and steam and other appliances of heat become 
more necessary to do their service on land and sea. The ques¬ 
tion has of late been often and urgently asked, how long 
can our English coal-fields suffice for this vast and augmenting 
drain upon them ? Calculation has been actively applied to 
answer it, but not quite satisfactorily, inasmuch as the estimates 
have varied from 400 or 500 to nearly 1,000 years.f We the 
more willingly accept the latter number, as it comes to us 
justified by the very recent invention of a machine for cutting 
coal in the mine, which not only executes its work more 
speedily and savingly than the human arm, but, what is of 
far greater moment, gives working access to some of those 
beds of coal, less than three feet in thickness, which have 


* The quartz lodes now worked for gold near Dolgelly, in Wales, 
Iiave produced in some years as much as 5,000 oz. of this metal. 
Certain veins here have yielded 12 or 14 oz. from a ton of ore. 

^ Wc may refer here to a valuable Memoir by Mr. Edward Hull 
on the Coal Resources of Great Britain, published in the ‘ Quarterly 
* Journal of Science’ for January last. Mr. Hull adopts the larger 
estimate noted above, and justifies it by the statistics of each sepa¬ 
rate coal-field. 
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hithert-o been put out of calculation as incapable of yielding 
any profit. As these thinner beds generally occu})y areas 
commensurate with the tliicker, the great practical value of 
such inventions will be readily understood.* Concurrently 
with new methods for economising heat, and possibly with the 
power of working at still greater depths under the magnesian 
limestone, they promise to retard greatly the arrival of tliat 
time—certain, however, in the end to come—when the coal¬ 
beds of England will be known only as a part, of its past history. 
It is as useless to speculate on the effects of this destitution, 
as on the general condition of mankind at the time when it 
shall arrive. 

Still holding to England for illustration, we pass by a natural 
ste]) from Coal to Iron—that wonderful metal, found now as an 
clement in the photosphere of the sun, if not in other more 
distant stars; and on our own earth subserving to the jmr])oses 
and power of Man more largely than any other. The chief func¬ 
tion of gold and silver is to represent the value of human com¬ 
modities in exchange. The great function of iron is as an instru¬ 
ment to create these commodities, and to facilitate and jierfect 
their use. But it would be mere declamation to expatiate here 
on the value of this metal to mankind. Our business is only 
to state briefly what England has done, and is yet doing, in 
raising iron ores from beneath her soil, and giving them by her 
furnaces and forges those several forms of commercial value, 
w^hich are every day becoming more various and more jierfect 
in adaptation. A short statement, given in round numbers, will 
best show the progress of this great branch of national industry. 
In 1740, about 17,000 tons of iron were produced in England, 
from 60 furnaces. In 1808, about 200,000 tons. In 1820, 
about 400,000 ; in 1827, 690,000 tons from 284 furnaces. In 
1848, nearly two millions of tons, of which more than a quartei' 
were derived from South Wales. The increase has continued, 
with only transient interruptions, to the present time, when we 
believe we may safely rate the amount at more than four and a 
half million tons of annual produce, to supply our own and the 


* These coal-cutting machines, with some variations of form, have 
now, we believe, been profitably applied in two collieries for more 
than a year. Either steam or condensed air may be used for the 
engine. In the fornftr case especially, it is coal working directly for 
its own destruction. 

Wc have not spoken above of the three great North American 
coal-fields, rivalling European kingdoms in extent, as these vast 
deposits have yet been only very partially byoken in upon by the 
hand of man. 
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demands of the world,—an amount, translated into money, of 
from ten to twelve millions sterling. Had we space for 
statistics, wc might speak of the great extent of the older iron- 
fields in South ^Vales, Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and Scotland; 
and of the several recent discoveries of iron ore in Lincoln¬ 
shire, Somersetshire, Northamptonshire, &c., which enlarge the 
area of future labours. Or we might dwell upon those happy 
inventions of the hot blast, the Bessemer process, the artifices 
for economising heat (four-fifths of which were wasted in the 
old processes), and the various methods now used for giving 
higher value and stability to the qualities of this metal for the 
service of mankind. 

Wc must touch still more shortly on the other metallic 
treasures of England — the mines of copper, lead, tin, &c.,— 
important though they all are to our national welfare. The last 
of these three, however, merits a few words of separate notice. 
Tin is a body comparatively rare on the globe; and in Europe 
is found in working quantity only in Cornwall, Saxony, and 
Bohemia; our English county being far the richest in its 
produce. The annual average of the metal obtained here 
approaches 8,000 tons; or about 1,200,000/. of marketable 
value; a quantity that does not seem likely to be increased. 
The history of tin has a certain mystery about it, connected as 
it is with the story of the Phoenician voyages to these remote 
coasts ; and with the large use of bronze, of which tin is an 
ingredient, not merely in the arts of Greece and Rome, but 
also in the implements of races of an earlier and ruder time, to 
whom we can give no name or date, save through these imple¬ 
ments of their use. Whence or how did these rude denizens 
of* the Bronze Age, whether in the Cimbric peninsula, in the 
lacustrine villages of Switzerland, or elsewhere, obtain this 
metal, so rare and valuable even in our owm time ? We know^ 
that it was transported in certain quantity from Britain to 
Italy, across Gaul, by horse-carriage ; but there is no memorial 
left of these earlier people to show that they had the means 
either to work mines, or to transport to such distances the 
material gained. The best solution is that afforded by the 
analogy of tin to gold. The former metal, like gold, is found 
not only in veins with a quartz matrix, but also as a surface 
deposit under the form known as stream-tin^ the outward in¬ 
terpreter of the wealth below. This prolftibly furnished the 
metal to earlier ages; existing then in larger quantity than 
now and easily obtained; but, like gold, exhaustible in the 
end as a superficial deposit. As in the case of gold too, it is 
uncertain to what depth the tin-ores may be found, even in 
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the primitive veins, which give earliest date to this valuable 
metal.* 

Of our copper and lead mines we do not further speak than 
by stating that they produce an aggregate revenue approach¬ 
ing to 2,500,000/. annually. Our rock-salt mines deserve some 
notice, not from their beauty, in which they are far inferior 
to the mines of Wiclitzka and Salzburg, but from their large 
annual produce, in different forms, of nearly a million tons of 
salt; and, further, because we have here an illustration of that 
human activity which is ever discovering fresh material for 
human uses. Rock-salt has hitherto been explored and worked 
in Cheshire only. Within the last year a very deep boring for 
other purposes has disclosed a bed of this most valuable sub¬ 
stance in Northumberland, affirmed on good authority to be 
more than 100 feet in thickness. This mineral treasure will 
not long be suffered to lie dormant. Depth is no obstacle ; for 
the mining genius of our own day has struggled and succeeded 
wherever the object was worthy of the effort. 

W e might here, had we room for it, say much more of these 
wonderful penetrations into the earth, for the acquisition of 
that which is so valuable underneath. It would probably be 
far below the truth to affirm that the increased power and 
perfection of machines, and notably of the steam-engine, have 
quadrupled the mining power of England since the beginning 
of the century. In the Hartz Mountains and Tyrol two or 
three particular copper mines had been already carried to a 
depth exceeding 2,000 feet; but the workings, carried on 
chiefly by water-power, were found to be unproductive, even 
with government aid. Our machinery, involving an amount 
of steam-power unknown before, has since distanced all other 
competition in this branch of industry. The mines of this 
country, freed from the ingress of water by the constant 
labour of these vast engines, so perfect as to be almost noiseless 
in their workings, have now reached nearly the same great 
depth; and even in some cases been carried far underneath the 
sea, giving access to veins of ore wholly inapproachable but 
for these powerful aids to human hands. The case is the same 
with the great coal mines of England. Not merely are the 
workings more perfect in every part of their economy, but by 
virtue of the machinery in present use, they have been carried 
to greater depths than heretofore ; following now in many places 

* The ancient mining implements found in Cornwall add to the 
probability that the old workings for tin there were chiefly super- 
fleiai. 
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the beds of coal as they dip under the magnesian limestone, 
and in some instances rivalling the Cornish mines in their 
extension under the sea. 

Tlie working of the English coal mines is wonderful, not only 
in the depths reached, but in the vast extent of many of them, 
and the admirable provisions made for their ventilation. In 
some of the Northumberland collieries—these being earliest in 
date, as well as most extensive—the ventilating blast of air 
forced down one shaft is made to circulate through thirty or 
ft)#y miles of subterranean workings before emerging again at 
another. Well might we wish that a better security could thus, 
or- otherwise, be given against those explosions of fire-damp, 
which every year, from casualty or carelessness, offer such 
feartul records of calamity ! 

The deepest coal mine worked in Great Britain is that of 
Duckinfield in Cheshire, reaching 2,050 feet, or more than a 
third of a mile, in its perpendicular depth.* But possibly the 
nearest approach to the centre of the earth—if we may thus 
speak of a fractional part hardly exceeding of the actual 

distance—is that of a coal mine close to the sea at Wearmouth, 
descending, w'e believe, about 1,800 feet below the sea-level. 
This depth is recorded not only by the great barometric pressure, 
but by the increasing temperature in coming nearer the central 
heat of the globe. Here indeed we must note one of the most 
serious obstacles to further penetration downwards. It is now 
w'cll known, from observations in mines and artesian wells, that 
the increase of heat below what may be called the stationary 
line of temperature, is at the rate of 1° of Fahrenheit for every 
CO or 65 feet of increasing depth. In several deep copper 
aud coal mines the average heat of the lowest workings 
reaches 80° to 85°; and one instance, in the Poldice Mine, is 
noted by Mr. Fox, an eminent authority on this subject, where 
the thermometer rose to nearly 100°; a temperature incom- 
])atible with any form of profitable or even possible human 
labour. 

It may seem a small matter to speculate upon, and yet 
when 8i)caking of changes effected on the earth by human 
action, we cannot discard the effects of 40 or 50 million tons of 
coal burnt every year upon the English soil on which we are 
living. It is the translation, from loitlvin the earth to without^ 
of this enonnous amount of carbonaceous matter, with its 

* This extraordinary shaft, 12^ feet in diameter, was completed 
in 1858, after a labour of ten years. It reaches a bed of excellent 
coal, nearly five feet in thickness. 

VOL. CXX. NO. CCXLVI. K K 
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various chemical adjuncts. Though not well able to say how 
all this is disposed of in its various later combinations, we 
may at least affirm that a substance like carbon, so large a 
constituent of life in all its forms, and having such endless 
relations to other chemical elements, cannot be wholly inert in 
tlic addition it thus makes to the surface without. This is one 
of the cases, where eventual effects may differ from, and go 
beyond, those more directly obvious to the eye. 

Such is a mere outline of the changes, taking our own 
country as the example, which Man, as a miner, is briugmg 
about on the earth. A still stronger impress of genius and 
power is that which is presented by the great railways which 
now so largely traverse its suri’ace ; and by the tunnels, embank¬ 
ments, viaducts and bridges, which contribute t(t this vast 
scheme of human intercommunication. Though a generation has 
scarcely past by since these works were begun, they are alread} 
so familiar to us, that we lose the lull sense of their grandeur, 
and of all they denote of jirogress in the condition ol mankind. 
Yet how strange the alteration, even to the eye, in the as])cct 
of a country traversed and intersected by these lines ol iiam- 
roadvacant and still at one moment, a minute alterwards 
giring passage to a train, rushing along at the rate of thirty, 
forty, or fifty miles in the hour, laden with huma7i beings and 
the commodities of the world. \Yc know no spectacle more 
striking-appalling >ve might ahnost call it—than that ol an 
express train thus sw'eejiing by in its course. Accustomed as 
we are to see traction j^erformed by animal labour, there is a 
peculiar strangeness in witnessing this wonderful work doru' 
without any agent obvious to the eye. Me know that the 
power is in the locomotive, but the mode ot action is unseen, 
and to most people unkiiowm. 

It would be needless to dwell on those statistical facts as to 
railroads, in England and elsewhere, which are every year 
pressed upon us in larger figures and more ample details;—the 
am'ount of capital invested, the length of roads made, the 
number of miles run, the number of passengers and tonnage ol 
goods conveyed, and the gross and net jirofits ol the whole. 
But we may well look for a moment at some of those astonish¬ 
ing works to which we have alluded, as created by this change 
in the locomotion of the world;—works in which Man has at- 
toined a higher mastery over nature than even the boldest 
imagination ever before suggested. Take bridges as an ex¬ 
ample. In our own boyhood, we were shown the iron arc i 
over the Wear at Sunderland as one of the wonders of 
land ;--a structure wffiich the modern tourist would hardly halt 
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to look upon. The Suspension Bridge over the Menai came 
next; a bold and beautiful work, but adapted only to the old 
system of mail-coach roads. With the invention of the railway, 
and steam locomotion, came the Tubular Bridge over the same 
strait, a work of less beauty, but more wonderful in its dimen¬ 
sions, and in the new and singular principle of constru(;tion due 
to Mr. Fairbairii, of which it was the first example. Its success 
emboldened Mr. Stephenson to undertake that far greater work, 
die Tubular Bridge of Montreal, little less than two miles in 
length, and stretching across the ^ridc waters of the St. 
Lawrei>ce, hardly yet calmed from their rush do^\^l the rapids 
of Lachinc. As a monument of grand engineering this bridge is 
not likely to be surpassed;—the less likely as its benefit to the 
shareholders is far from being commensurate to the cost. 
Another trium]»h of human jiowcr on the same river is the 
Susjiension railway bridge of Niagara, scarcely two miles below 
the Grcal Kails; where the St. Bawrcnce, rushing ini])etuously, 
rather than flowing, tlirough a deep ravine, is sjianned over in 
mid air hy this bridge, uniting the dominions of Canada and 
the United States. In another and distant region of Ungland’s 
power, the East Indian railways show some works of this kind 
(as the great. 1)ridge across the Jumna), almost rivalling those 
of the Western World. 

Look further at those admirable constructions, both in 
Europe and America, by which the railroad is carried across 
mountain chains, climbing tortuously their stee}^ acclivities, 
or forced by tunnels through the rock. In the Copiapo Rail¬ 
way of Chili, the locomotive carries its train 4,070 feet above 
the sea. In the several railroads which cross the Alleghany 
Mountains, the summit levels are from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 
The new Emjnre of Brazil boasts a work of similar kind, just 
completed. In the section, now open, of the St. Ander rail¬ 
road in Spain, an elevation is reached of 2,524 feet. The 
Soramcring Pass, between Vienna and Gratz, carries the tra¬ 
veller 3,000 feet above the sea. Tunnels from two to three 
miles in length are familiar to us in England and elsewhere. 
That which is now in progress under Mount Cenis has for its 
object and ambition to win a passage into Italy without crossing 
• the Alps. To the modern engineer the phrase ol‘ the poet— 

‘ Opposuit natura Alpomque nivomque ’— 

comes as an incentive rather than an admonition. It is pro¬ 
bable that this object will eventually be accomplished. But is 
it worth the accomplishment? We, as old Italian travellers, 
tliink not. We can hardly desire, indeed, to fall back upon 
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tlie time when carriages were taken to pieces for a passage over 
these mountains. But, on the other hand, wc do not desire to 
exchange the grandeur of a great Alpine pass, and those 
glories of the first view of Italy which gave exultation to 
Hannibal and his army, for the sullen darkness of a tunnel, 
distinguishable in nothing but its wearisome length from those 
of our English midland counties. The engineer gains a lasting 
fame from his work. The traveller gains a few hours of time 
upon his journey, and emerges into Italy through a hole in a 
rock! 

It may seem ungracious, as well as irrational, to throw even 
a shade of doubt on the advantages which railways have 
rendered to mankind. The magnitude of the benefits derived 
from this great conquest over time and space in the natural 
world, is too obvious to be seriously impugned. Commerce, 
manufacture, and agriculture gain universally by the change 
etfected; and the social relations of mankind are enlarged at 
least, and perhaps improved. But we must admit some few 
qualifications to this high estimate. Even the traveller docs 
not gain his good without alloy. We quit our homes to sec 
and learn—to gain fresh health and enjoyment—often, it must 
be owned, to follow fashion or relieve ennui. For all these 
objects the railway affords facilities before unknown, but almost 
too great for the worthiest purposes of travel. European 
tourists, now in number legioriy arc hurried from place to place 
with unwholesome and unprofitable speed—the slaves of trains 
and time-tables, and imbued with more vivid recollections of' 
stations and crow'ded hotels than of countries travo'sed and 
cities past through. In many persons, it must be added, a 
habit of restless hurry and love of change is thus engendered, 
injurious in other ways to the well-being of life. Tliesc, how¬ 
ever, we admit to be exceptional evils, and name them only as 
such. We are bound to be thankful for inventions of human 
genius, which can carry us in a short day from metropolitan 
streels and offices to mountains, lakes, and waterfalls; wdiich 
bring Mont Blanc and Rome within a month’s holiday; and 
enable the scientific traveller to reach the scene of his labours, 
■with less exhaustion of the various appliances of research. 

The Electric Telegraph, that close associate and guardiaT/ 
of the railway, has not made such marked changes on th(? 
outer face of the earth ; but may, nevertheless, be mentioned 
here, as the most marvellous example of the dominion Man. 
has gained over one of the great elements of nature — an 
clement, moreover, scarcely known as such one hundred and 
years ago. The power we exercise over heat and light,, 
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over chemical and mechanical forces, is limited in space. The 
electric current—or what, in default of better knowledge, we 
denominate such—is made to career, with speed hardly trans- 
lateable into numbers, over continents and underneath seas, 
performing the behests of* man in social life, in commerce, in 
peace, and in war. It is the very element of lightning—the 
vis Jlammea cceli —converted into a messenger, or even, by 
more recent inventions, into a disciplined writer of human 
thought and language. We might bring in some qualifications 
here also, as to the utility of this new agent of human inter¬ 
course ; but our space prevents us saying more of what must, 
doubtless, be counted the most wonderful discovery of our own 
time. 

Canals, though of high antiquity as an invention for 
transport, have been in great measure superseded by railways. 
Yet there are two works of this kind—one in contemplation, 
the other j)artially efiected—which derive interest from their 
magnitude, and from their connexion with the new dominion 
which Steam has given to man over the oceans of the globe. 
If the Atlantic be ever united to the Pacific, and the Medi¬ 
terranean to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, by ship canals, 
all will be done that can be done, to give speed and certainty 
to the great circuits of intercourse round the globe. We offer 
Tu) present opinion on the much-disputed matter of tlie Suez 
Canal. Even if' successful as a navigable j)assage across the 
Isthmus, there yet remains the question of profitable return,— 
one embracing too many contingencies to be settled by anti¬ 
cipation. A few years vnll determine both these points now 
standing at issue. 

We have thus spoken of the influence of Man on earth, as a 
miner, mechanician, and engineer. But we cannot quit this 
to])ic of his relations to the material world, and the forces 
which rule or reside in it, without speaking of him also 
as the chemist of the living creation—and this in the largest 
sense w'hich modern science has given to a word so small in its 
original meaning. He does not indeed, as such, change the 
outward aspects of the earth; or govern the natural ])henomena 
to Avhich its surface is subjected. Here, as we have elsewhere 
explained in speaking of climate, the great chemistry of nature 
comes into play. Nor has he yet gone far below the surface 
into the chemistry of life;—that mystery of organisation by 
which vitality is given, and its acts and instincts are carried on. 
But though there is yet much beyond his reach, chemistry in 
the hands of Man is one of the highest labours of the human 
intellect. It becomes the interpreter cf nature and natural 
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laws;—a science, through the resources of which he not only 
analyses the endless existing forms of matter; but under the 
guidance of laws almost as well defined as those which govern 
the i)lanetary motions, creates numerous new and energetic 
compounds, which, as far as we know, have no prototype else¬ 
where in creation. This progress of Man in the great pro¬ 
vince of scientific chemistry is indeed of very recent date, and 
we can yet hardly discern all its issues. But enough has 
already been done to show how much of future jiower will be 
gained from this source over the material elements anaind him. 
No field of discovery more fruitful in prospect;- enlarged as it 
is by connexions, ever becoming closer, with all' other depart¬ 
ments of physical science. 

We have hitherto, in prosecution of our subject, been chiefly 
occupied with the outline of what Man has effected by his 
action on the inanimate world. An outline it may avcII be 
called, for how impossible to describe those complex connexions 
which exist between human life and the forces to which this 
life is subjected! We have now to speak of the relations of 
Man to the living world by which h(^ is surrounded. This 
topic, vast in itself, admits of being treated cither as a matter 
of profound philosophy, or as one of close practical concern t<> 
mankind;—in this resembling many other (piestions whicli 
modern science places before us. The speculative jiart is that 
which regards the intention of' the Creator, in bringing Man 
into this close conjunction with other forms of life, endless in 
number, infinite in variety. This question, hardly to be 
answered by any philosophy, touches us more nearly when 
limited to the animal creation only. We have already alludcfl 
to the controversies now going on, as to the origin of species, 
or more generally of the different types of animal life; and as 
to the true nature of that ascending scale in w’hich Man holds 
the highest place. And connected with these controversies 
comes in the great problem of animal life existing under forms 
of wonderful variety, and during jjeriods of time vast beyond 
all estimate, before human life was blended in the series; and 
seemingly without any reference to this consummation. 

The most general expression of tbe connexion of which we 
are speaking, is that drawn from the law common to all parts of 
the animal creation ;—viz., life maintaining itself upon life ;— 
one form of organisation ministering to the existence of 
another. This is the link that binds together species counted 
by hundreds of thousands, and individualities of being which no 
numbers can approach. To this law, by the physical neces- 
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sitics of his nature, Man is equally subjected witli the inferior 
creatures which surround him. While ruling in the animal 
world, he is at the same time dependent upon it;—not for 
food and clothing only—for labour and for transport—but in 
a thousand other ways for the necessities, conveniences, and 
luxuries of life. It is needless to illustrate by details a matter 
so familiar, yet seldom perhaps understood to its full extent. 
Taking singly the objects which are around us in our own 
homes, we find few that have not been the product of living 
nature before being fashioned to human purposes. The original 
organisation is sometimes ineserved, often changed by art; but 
still it is the dependence of Man upon organised existence 
without. Civilised life is mainly contrasted witii savage, in 
the larger and more skilful aj)propriation of all that the living 
world offers to our use. 

This large ministration of other parts of the creation to Man 
gives us no proof whatever that they were created in sole re¬ 
ference to him. It is impossible to regard tlie multitudinous 
forms of life—animal and vegetable, fijssil or existing—which 
by no inrercnce can be brought into connexion mth the human 
being, without the eouviction that some other great purposes 
have been intended and fulfilled in this wide and diversified 
creation. We cannot reach, or even a])j>roach, these ])nrposes 
by our reason; but this inability in no wise impairs the force 
of the conclusion. Whether the production of life in its various 
forms and successions has been by operation of more general 
laws, or by s])ceial aiid repeated acts of creation, equally is 
there manifest and Aronderful design in the whole; and design 
of which Man cannot be the single object, even if he be the 
final termination of the series. 

The modes through wliich Man exercises his power over 
the animal and vegetable life of the earth, tve may briefly 
denote as lacing—either by culture and augmentation—or by 
cxtirpaticm—or by transferenc>e of species from one region to 
another. Many examples of these nuales of action will at*once 
be o))vious. But there are others not equally familiar, though 
very important to the well;-bcing of mankind; and connected 
with that ])henonicnon of high interest in the economy of the 
globe;—viz., the h»cal apportionment of genera and species, 
and even of certain tyj)es of life, to ])artl(;ular fjortions of its 
surface. Without speaking of* the many curious and inexpli¬ 
cable cases of limitation of species to a single spot, we may 
cite a few general facts in illustration, such as that of the Cac- 
tacca; being peculiar to the New M'^orld, the heaths to the 
Old ;—that no rose has been found in tlie southern hemisphere. 
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no oak tree or wild apple in the vast regions of Siberia from 
the Tobol to the Amour ;—that the salmon existing around the 
globe in certain latitudes of our heraisj)here, is nowhere found 
in the southern, &c. This singular distribution of the forms 
of life (original we may call it, as far as Man’s existence 
is concerned) has furnished problems of equal and similar 
interest to the zoologist and botanist, with a further appeal to 
the geologist in seeking for their solution. But long before 
speculation had been directed to these local diversities or 
provinces of life on the earth, practical changes w'cre already in 
operation, in the transference from one region to another, not 
merely of the products of animal and vegetable growth, but in 
many cases of the animals and plants producing them. e 
shall speedily notice some of the more striking examples of 
this; saying a few words meanwhile on the other modes in 
which Man exercises influence on the amount and physical 
characters of the living world around him. 

AVc have already indeed, following our author’s propositions, 
spoken of this influence as a])plied to the forests of different 
continents and countries; and need not recur to this topic, 
further than by noting how much has been done, and may vet 
be done, by multiplying pai’ticular trees and plants, in special 
soils and for special (objects. The forest trees, on the large 
scale, are left to shift for themselves; but the mulberry, the 
olive, the vine, the orange, the cacao, and many others, require 
and receive more of human culture and selection to aid their 
increase and ameliorate their jnoduce. The same may be said 
generally of all fruits and esculent vegetables. We find in 
Gerard’s ‘ Herbal’ (159G) the names of several plants now not 
seen in our English fields or gardens. Those which remain are- 
multiplied, and their vaj’ieties selected for culture in prf)portion 
to their value. While of jdants that are useless or noxious 
the extirpation is carried on, as far as nature permits it; 
and most largely in countries well peopled and advanced in 
civilisation. 

As w'ith the vegetable, so with the animal world. Man can 
rarely extirpate a species, though natural causes sometimes do 
so; and on a vast scale, if we take prior ages and fossil species 
into account. But he can often succeed in greatly reducing 
the number, or removing altogether from a particular region 
those which are injurious to him. Bears, wolves, and wild 
boars have all been extirpated in England by direct destruc¬ 
tion. The bear ranged our forests in the time of the first 
Norman kings. The w'olf’ and the wild boar were known in 
Great Britain at a much later date. The crane, the bustard. 
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the bittern have disappeared from our eastern counties, but 
more in effect of advancing cultivation than of any direct 
agency of Man. Such changes or extirpations arc, of course, 
less frequdnt in countries thinly peopled and in the rear of 
civilisation; yet instances of the kind, and seemingly of recent 
date, have occurred in New Zealand and other islands of the 
great Southern Ocean. 

The tropical forests, jungles, and plains will probably long 
retain their Carnivora and Pachydermatous species; which 
nevertheless, and despite the uses derived from some of them, 
are diminishing in number, and will probably in the end dis¬ 
appear under the growth of Man, and the more certain and 
deadly weapons he now employs. Whether species, either 
animal or vegetable, can ever become extinct by mere lapse of 
time, and changes producing default in the propagating power, 
is a deeper question, which cannot be answered upon any 
knowledge we now' possess. 

The ]>ow'er of Man to augment the amount of animal life in 
such species as are necessary or convenient to him, is too 
familiar to need much illustration. There is, of course, a limit, 
which nature in every different country imposes on this ])ow'er, 
either by climate, soil, or other causes affecting the supply of 
food. But the history of our domestic breeds, and of agricul¬ 
ture as connected wdth them, show's how far human indueuce 
extends in making one part of nature subservient to another, 
and all minister to Man’s wants or pleasures. The effects of 
selection, guided by reason and experience, in the breeding ol* 
animals, arc even more striking than as applied to the vege¬ 
table kingdom. AVe here obtain qualities and a]>titudcs for 
use, not only far exceeding, but often very different from, those 
W'hich belong to the primitive stock. The natural instincts of 
animals are moulded into ncAv modes of action; and in the case 
of those most largely endowed wdth intelligence and moral 
affections (and, however we may define these faculties, who 
can doubt their presence in the dog, the elephant, the horse, and 
many other animals), human intelligence is still more curiously 
occupied in bringing them into action and adaptation. AVc 
may remark, in passing, on the singular anomaly that the 
animal nearest akin to the human being in structure and 
faculties, should be amongst those most alien to him in every 
matter of mutual relation and dependence. Whatever exjda- 
nation w c may give of it, we have the fact before us that the 
Anthropoid apes, and the Quadrumana generally, are more 
detached from Man in the conditions of life than many far 
more remote from him in the scale of being. Kemove them 
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from our menageries and street organs, and these creatures, the 
strange mimics ol’ humanity, would scarcely be known to tlie 
civilised world, save by the narrative of the tropical traveller, 
and by the place they occupy in the classification of the zoolo¬ 
gist. But this place is so defined, as ever to render them 
objects of deep interest, and of curious, though not pleasant 
speculation to our reason. 

The most remarkable examples of numerical increase in 
species occur in those neAv countries to which Man has trans¬ 
ported the animals valuable to him for domestic uses. Ii] tin* 
vast regions west of the Alleghanics, in the Pampas of South 
America, and in the new world <^)f Australia, the multiplication 
of these annuals—of the horse, cattle, shcej), and swine—ha? 
been on a scale more than commensurate Avith that of human 
population. Revelling in their wade and unfcnced domains, 
severally more S}>acious than European kingdoms, and breeding 
there with un wonted rapidity, some of these animals have even 
relapsed into the wild state, and become again the prey ol' the 
hunter. EveryAvhere they not merely aid the growth id 
population on the sjiot, but yield large material for ex]K)rt to 
the very countries from Avhich their oAvn races Avere derived. 

And this leads us to 8])eak of that poAver, which Man has so 
extensively used, of making one region of the globe minister to 
another, not solely through the jiroduets of animal and vege¬ 
table life, but by local exchange of the animals and jdants 
producing them. This forms an extraordinary chapter in the 
natural history of the earth, and one that deserves to be more 
carefully read than it is. We must note, however, in the outset, 
that this transport and exchange is not due to Man alone: 
but, in the case of plants more especially, has been brought 
about by animals far beloAV him in the scale of being ; Avhich, 
unconsciously and sometimes injuriously to themselves, have 
carried the seeds and germs of life from one region to axiother. 
What they have done by the mere instincts or accidents ol' 
existence, human intelligence has eifect-cd Avith S])ecial interest? 
and larger power. The record of such exchanges would i)i 
itself fill a volume. We can notice only a few of the more 
striking instances. 

The most remarkable, doubtless, is that which has taken 
place between the continents of the Old World and those 
across the Atlantic; which though jxeopled before, and by 
some semi-civilised races, yet came to us as the discovery and 
conquest of a new world. The balance of exchange here, as 
might be expected, has been signally in favour of the latter. 
Even tliose four articles—cotton, sugar, rice, and coffee—the 
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export of which from America forms so large a part of the 
commerce of the globe, are all derived from plants originally 
carried thither by Europeans; and readily propagated, where 
such diversity and extent of virgin land was offered to their 
growth. To these more tropical plants must be added the 
different varieties of cereal grain, hemp, flax, clover, and other 
herbage, now as thoroughly acclimatised in America as in 
Europe. Wo have to set down something, however, to the 
other side of the account. Of vegetable products, America 
has given to the Old World the potato, tobacco, and make; 
besides several others of lesser value. Looking singly to that 
remarkable root, the potato, how great has been its influence, 
as an article of food, in multiplying largely in certain countries 
the amount of human life I Ireland is now ]iaying back to 
America, under the form of emigrants, some j)art of that excess 
of ])opulation due to the exuberant culture of the potato on 
Irish soil. To])acco, that strange herb, Avhich, nnknowTi to all 
fonner ages, has noAv become so general a luxuiy or almost 
necessity to mankind, may perhaj>s be deemed a more doubtful 
benefit. Mr. JVlarsh, somcAvhat unexpectedly in an xVmerican 
writer, utters as vehement a roiivtcr-blast against it as did our 
own King James. 

‘ I Avish I could believe with some, that America is not alone re¬ 
sponsible for the introduction of that filthy Aveed, tobacco, tlie use of 
which is the most vulgar and pernicious habit engrafted by the 
semi-barbarians of modern civilisation upon the less multifarious 
sensuali.-nVof ancient life. But the alleged occurrence of pipe-like 
objects in Sclavonic and, it has been said, in Hungarian sepulchres, 
is hardly sufficient evidence to convict those races of complicity in 
this grave offence against the temperance and refinement of modern 
society.’ 

Though it is not our business to argue the matter here, avc 
may remark that this angry invective is justified in relation to 
excess only. The question is really one of use or abuse; as 
in regard to every article of ordinary diet, and very es|5ecially 
in relation to wine and other alcoholic liquors. Any allowance 
granted to a temperate use of these may at least as fairly and 
safely be conceded to tobacco, and even with some specialties 
in favour of the latter. 

We have given largely also to America of our vegetables of 
culinary use. For most of these, indeed, as improved from 
their original wild state, England is itself indebted to the 
European continent. Until the reign of Elizabeth, our gardens 
were very scantily provided, and Avith varieties far inferior to 
those we owe to a more select and cxreful culture. Exchanges 
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of this kind must have gone on in all the old countries from 
unrecorded times. Europe is indebted to Asia for some of her 
finest fruits—the orange, the peach, &c.; all advanced in per¬ 
fection as well as variety, when becoming the objects of profit¬ 
able or luxurious cultivation. In some instances, but not 
often, we can go back to the wild original stocks, upon which 
Man has grafted by degrees the various perfections of his 
modem orchards and gardens, as well as the larger cereal pro¬ 
ducts of his fields. 

Not less remarkable than these exchanges in the vegetable 
world are those of animal life, similarly effected, liecurring 
to America as an example, we find this new continent indebted 
to the old one for all the Mammalia most valuable to mankind 
—the horse, the cow, the sheep, the ass, the pig, the goat;— 
some of these, as already mentioned, multiplying on their new 
soil almost beyond human control. As an illustration the fact 
is worthy of notice, that at the time of the discovery of Ame¬ 
rica, the milk of animals was unknown there as an article of 
human food. It is no injurious satire upon the European, as 
the chief emigrant to the New World, to ask what would have 
been the present condition of America had these animals not 
accompanied him thither ? We may fairly assert that a cen¬ 
tury would hardly have sufficed to represent the actual progress 
of any ten years of the intervening time. Some more am¬ 
biguous gifts, it is true—as the rat, the mouse, the Hessian 
fly, &c.—have been carried in man’s train, unconsciously to 
himself; while to repay these inflictions, America has recently 
bestowed upon us a water-weed, which chokes many of our canals 
and smaller streams by its rapid and irrepressible growth. 

Though with less present magnitude of results, all we have 
said of human agency in the peopling of America with new 
animals and plants, is still more strikingly exemplified in the 
yet newer continent of Australia. This insulated region, before 
it began under the auspices of England its rapid career towards 
southern empire, presented to the naturalist anomalies so 
strange and perplexing as well to justify the expression of 
Cuvier, that it seemed like a portion struck off from some 
^ other planet.’ With slender affinity even in the types of 
animal and vegetable Hfe, all particular species, with scarcely 
an exception, Offered from those of the older world ; and not 
a single animal existed there capable of being usefully domes¬ 
ticated. During the seventy-six years which have elapsed since 
English enterprise first directed itself to Australia, the face of 
the colonised part of this country has undergone a change 
marvellous in kind and degree. English trees, fruits, cereals. 
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and grasses, despite the inversion of seasons in the transit, have 
flourished and propagated abundantly in their new abode 
while the variety of climate in this great southern land has 
allowed the introduction of several tropical plants, promising 
much to its future prosperity. Mr. Marsh asserts, in one 
passage of his book, that the wild plant is much hardier 
than the domesticated vegetable. This statement we believe, 
requires a good deal of qualification. If we are rightly 
informed, it is contradicted by various facts derived from those 
southern colonies of which we are now speaking. The native 
wild grasses of New Zealand are said to have been extruded, 
when brought into contact with the artificial grasses imported 
from Europe; and analogies may be drawn from the animal 
kingdom to show that culture and selection are capable of giving 
increase of vigour, as well as those other qualities to which 
they are often more especially directed. 

All the domestic animals we have named as given to America 
from the Old World, with many others—birds as well as quadru¬ 
peds—have been brought into these great colonies; and the. 
sheep-fanning in Australia is becoming, if not so already, the 
largest in the worl^. The silkworm, the salmon, and the 
sparrow are to be considered, we believe, as the most recent at¬ 
tempted acquisitions to their Fauna; the latter in its valuable 
ca]>acity as an insectivorous bird. As regards the silkworm, 
and its needful appendage the mulberry-tree, we consider their 
successful introduction into Queensland, and other colonies, 
to be almost certain. The effort to bring the salmon into the 
Australian rivers is yet of uncertain result, but the object has 
been assiduously and skilfully pursued; and success is well 
deserved, whether obtained or not. The Acclimatisation So¬ 
cieties of England and France are working actively at this time 
in promoting these exchanges of animal life over the globe. 

As we have so often had occasion to cite England in illus¬ 
tration of the various subjects of this article, we are tempted to 
conclude it by some slight sketch of the contrast this island 
presents in its actual state, with its condition as we have it 
pictured to us at different periods since the Conquest. For a 
mere outline the materials must be taken thus generally; but 
it would well repay a sjiecial labour, to fill uj) the picture as far 
as possible for particular intervening periods, bringing them* 
severally into this comparison. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in the concluding volume of his 
Norman History, has described the condition of England under 
the last of her Saxon Kings with something of that ingenuity 
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and power which shine so conspicuously in Lord Macaulay’s 
celebrated chaj)ter on the state of the country in the seven¬ 
teenth century. At the time of the Conquest, and during the 
reigns of the early Norman kings, little less than one-third of 
England was covered with Avoods, and a still larger part showed 
a surface only of heath, mountain-moors, marshes, and sea- 
fens. The small part left for arable uses and pasture sufficed 
nevertheless for thc^ scanty population of the country, Avhich 
at that period was probably less than three millions for the 
whole island. The old English forests are numerously per- 
])etuated by name, even Avliere they no longer exist as such. 
They were at that time, as we have stated, tenanted by the 
wild boar, by bears and Avolves. The tribute paid to the king 
in wolves’ heads did not prevent the ravages of this animal 
even near to London, and in remoter parts, many centuries 
later. The beaver then built his habitation in many of our 
streams, as is testified by local names and other records;— 
a more skilful aridiitect ])robably than the human builders 
on their banks. The barren heaths, of which portions are 
still left, then circled widely around the metropolis, dangerous 
to the traveller, even within a centur}’^ of .our own day. Sea- 
marshes and fens spread to great length upon the eastern 
coast, and far into the interior of the country. A part of the 
scanty rental of these fenny districts was paid in eels. They 
abounded in cranes, bitterns, &c., Avhich disa])peared but a 
short time before the present generation. When that freespoken 
monarch, Henry Vlll., described Lincolnshire as ‘ the most 
* brute and beastly shire of all my realm,’ he probably pictured 
fairly enough for his day, what is now one of the most pros¬ 
perous and fertile of our English counties. Even the outline 
of this eastern coast was once very different from the present— an 
estuary of the sea running up to Norwich, and a wide channel 
separating Thanet from the mainland of Kent. 

It is difficult to draw any comparison as to climate, where we 
posset no instrumental records of temperature, rains, winds, 
and other atmosjffieric states. From various incidental notices 
Sir F. Palgrave has drawn the conclusion that, at the era of 
the Conquest, it more resembled the climate of Canada in its 
extremes of heat and cold. The vineyards of Somersetshire, 

, and the notices of peq)etual snow on the summit of the higher 
hills, afford some evidence to this effect; while the large pro¬ 
portion of forest covering the island gives plausible reason for 
its being so. 

The outward aspect of all that belongs to social life and 
habitation was in these early centuries rudely simple. The 
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baronial mansions or castles frowned over the miserable villages 
or huts which lay around them. The grades in society were 
then few; and the ])assage an abrupt one from the feudal lord 
to the mere serf’ of the soil. Yet we must note here one strange 
anomaly of this period;—viz. the earliest erections of those 
wonderful cathedrals, which still excite the admiration, if not 
the envy, of the architectural science of our own day. There 
is something of mystery, as well as anomaly, in this matter, 
which has not hitherto been adequately explained. History, 
revelling in its record of battles and sieges, is well-nigh silent 
as to these better and more lasting triuniplis aH liuman power. 

The country at large was nearly destitute of any other than 
rude lanes and little less rude highways, on which, but two 
centuries ago, a four-horse carriage could hardly accomplish in 
a day the distaru'c which a railway carriage now sweeps over 
in a single hour. The provision for travelling on horseback 
was of better kind ; and we have the records of many extraordi¬ 
nary journeys thus performed ; such as the night’s ride of Henry 
II. from London to Dover, with the incident of an eclipse of 
the moon on his way—the sixty hours’ ride of Sir Robert, Carey 
from London to Edinburgh, to amioimce to James the death of 
Elizabeth—and the still more rapid communication by horsc- 
messengers, between Charles 1., when at York in 1642, and 
the Parliament in London. The general state of travelling 
tlu’ough England at the time of his history is excellently des¬ 
cribed by Lord Macaulay ; and to his third chapter we ivould 
willingly refer our readers for all that further concerns the 
physical and scjcial condition of the country at this period, and 
tor a very striking ])icture of the contrast it presents with the 
England of our own day. Such contrast is the stronger of 
course, when made with those earlier times of our liistory of 
which wc have spoken. 

We the rather make this relerence, as no sufficient space 
is left to us here to dwell upon the present as])cct of England 
in comparison with the past. In the jmeceding parts oi’this 
article we have indeed said much to illustrate it, and to 
suggest tliose modc!^ of viewing the subject which may enable 
our readers to fill up the jheture for themselves. It is in truth 
a wonderful picture of human ])rogress—of progress continuous, 
yet so marvellously quickened during the last fifty years, that 
the dullest observer of the world around him feels that he is 
living in a new age ; and the most cautious philosopher scarcely 
ventjires to set a limit to what may hereafter be attained. While 
the instincts and acts of other animals have remained stationary 
from the earliest recorded time, human intelligence, working 
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with, and in part controlling, the gi-eat forces of nature, has. 
covered the globe with monuments of its activity and power* 
The wliole may be received as evidence of the high destiny 
which God has given to Man on the earth;—a destiny mingled 
at ])resent with much that is obscure to reason and painful to 
feeling, but capable of and intended, as we believe, for some 
Iiighcr and nobler development in the time yet to come. 

Here then we bring to a close the summary vicAv of a subject 
Avhich miglit worthily occupy a much larger space. While’ 
adopting the suggestion of Mr. Marsh’s title, Ave have in no 
Avay followed hini in the method or details of his work. We 
think the outline we have given better fitted to convev to the 
reader a just idea of the nature and interest of the subject, and 
to suggest a more scientific and useful manner of pursuing it. 
A right method, important in every case, is especially needful 
where the details are thus endless in number, yet very different 
in import and value. If in any future edition of his Avork, 
Mr. Marsh should be led to re-arrange as well as enlarge the 
materials in his hands, it wall be satisfactory to us tt) belicAC 
that Ave may have contributed in part to this good result. 


Art. VII .—Moritz Graf von Sachsen^ Marschall von Franl)- 
rcich. Nach archivalischen Quellen \^on Dr. Karr vox 
Weber, Ministerialrath, Director des Haupt-Staatarchivs zu 
Dresden, Mit Portrait. Leipzig: 1863. 


XpEAV names are more generally known than that of Mar- 
shal Saxe. It is familiarly associated in men’s minds with 
Avarlike renown and romantic adventure. He is the hero of a 
hundred tales of ambition, courage, gallantry, and intrigue, 
amatory or political, and his memory inspires an interest widely 
different from what we feel in many renowned warriors whose 
military fame may haply stand higher and rest on a sounder 
basis than his. This is doubtless owing in great measure to 
the social position, career, and character of the man ; but 
large allowance must be made for our imperfect knowledge of 
several curious events of his life, as well as for the artificial 
colouring Avith* which French Avriters, regarding him as their 
peculiar property, have invested it. Not content Avith elevating 
all his campaigns as commander-in-chief under Louis XV. 
into masterpieces, they have given him credit for sundry minor 
exploits Avhich fortunately are not needed for his reputation, 
since they are clearly not susceptible of proof. 
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, As matters stood. Dr. Karl von Weber’s was just the kind 
of publication required to put some future biographer in full 
possession of the facts; for we cannot compliment him on 
having supplied the striking narrative and graphic portrait for 
which, thanks to his acuteness and diligence, the materials are 
complete. He has obviously no talent for historic scene¬ 
painting, no power of animated description, small sense of the 
imaginative or picturesque, no enthusiasm to kindle, and no 
eloquence to lead astray. His pride is to be an exact chro¬ 
nicler, to make a conscientious use of the treasures in the 
State Archives of Dresden of which he is the official keeper, 
jind to show the superiority of the knowledge derived from 
original documents to that acquired from more popular and 
accessible sources of information. He has certainly succeeded 
to this extent, and we will endeavour to ^ve our readers the 
benefit of his labours by as complete a summary as our limits 
-will allow of the amended and improved narrative for wliich we 
are indebted to him.* 

Tliat mental and physical qualities are inherited, is a 
common belief, and there are physiologists who maintain, 
with Savage, that superior organisation is the natural and 
probable concomitant of illegitimate birth. Marshal Saxe 
may be confidently cited in support of either theory. His 
father was Frederic Augustus, Elector of Saxony and King 
of Poland, equally famous for corporal strength and moral 
weakness, for skill as an athlete and incapacity as a politician, 
for princely splendour and dissolute extravagance. To the 
court of this sovereign at Dresden, towards the end of 1694, 
came the beautiful Countess Aurora von Konigsmark, like a 
distressed damsel in the days of chivalry to demand the pro¬ 
tection of a knight. She was the sister of that Count Pliilip 
von Konigsmark whose tragical death at Hanover is still 

O O 


* The principal works on the same subject, to which frequent 
reference will be made, are Lettres et Memoires ckoisies parmi les 
Papiers Originaux du Marechal de Saxe. Paris, 1794. 5 volumes. 
jSloge de Maurice Comte de Saxe, &c. &c. Par M. Thomas, Pro- 
fosscur, &c. Paris, 1759. Histoire de Maurice Conde de Saxe, &c. 
&c. 2 volumes. Dresden, 1760. Mes Reveries, par Maurice Comte 
de Saxe, &c. 2 volumes. Paris, 1757. Histoire de Maurice Comte 
de Saxe. Par M. le Baron d’Espagnac, &c. 2 volumes. Paris, 
1775. Biographie et Maximm de Maurice de Saxe. Par De la 
Barre Dupareq. Paris, 1851. 'A scries of articles, based on Dr. 
von Weber’s work, from the able pen of M. Saint-Ren4 Taillandier, 
has recently appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
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involved in mystery *; and her object was to procure justice 
against his supposed murderers and, the restitution of his pro¬ 
perty to the family. The Elector (who was not King of Poland 
till 1697) received her as he was wont to receive handsome 
women, and she listened to him as fair and frail yietitioners 
are apt to listen to wooers who can bestow or promise as well 
as ask favours. The pubHc opinion of the time was more 
than lenient to irregularities when the chief transgressor was 
of royal or quasi-royal dignity ; the daughter of a noble house, 
far from forfeiting her place amongst her equals by becom¬ 
ing the mistress of a king, frequently found herself* the 
marked object of their envy and obsequious flattery, whilst 
the offspring of the intrigue took rank only just below the 
legitimate scions of royalty. Ducal titles with corresponding 
appanages and privileges were granted to them in the leading 
European monarchies; the high-spirited Maria Theresa con¬ 
descended to conciliate Madame de Pompadour by addressing 
her in an autograph letter as Chert Saeur; and the low¬ 
born Du Barry held a court attended by the ambassadors, 
at which all strangers of distinction were j)rcsented to her. 
It does not appear that the Countess Aurora felt at all de¬ 
graded by giving birth to a son, the avowed fruit of an illicit 
intercourse; and although she chose the obscure village of 
Goslar for her confinement, no real secrecy was observed. She 
lost no time in procuring the paternal recognition of her 
offspring, and from his birth to her dying day grasped every 
opportunity of preferring his claims to the distinctions and 
establishment befitting royal blood. 

He was bom on the 15th or 19th October, 1696, and a 
gossiping letter-writer of the period states tliat ‘ the young 

* adventurer has begun his adventures at fifteen days old by 
^ going in a cradle with his nurse by coach from Goslar to 
^ Hamburg ; ’ adding, ‘ it is said that he is about to commence 
‘ his romance by putting an end to that of his mother, who is 

* not his nurse.’ It seems that her romance was already ter¬ 
minated : the Elector’s fickleness was proverbial, and in this 
instance an inopportune illness of the lady had accelerated the 
ordinary result. She knew him too well to attempt the recovery 
of his afifection, if that be not too strong a term for a passing 
fancy, but she made a gallant and sustained effort to gain 
and keep the sort of influence which Queen Caroline exercised 
over the coarse mind of George II., by abandoning all feminine 
rivalry and appealing by turns to his understanding or his self- 


* See ‘ Edin. Rev.,’ vol. cxvi. p. 196. 
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love. On this ground, however, she was encountered by an 
able and unscrupulous minister. Count Flemming, who had 
made a careful study of his master’s character, and has be¬ 
queathed to future premiers, similarly situated, the fruits of 
Ids observations and reflections on the best course to be pursued 
in such emergencies• 

‘ The King is fond of women, it is true, and who would not be 
fond of them! But the King loves them to lighten the burthen 
of affairs, and by no means with a romantic passion: yeV by reason 
of the fine and obliging manners of His Majesty, the ladies to 
whom he has been attached have conceived the idea of becoming 
absolutely mistresses of his will, even to the point of becoming 
mistresses of his affairs; the evil has been that, amongst the ministers, 
some have been found complaisant enough to comply from court 
policy with the wishes of these favourites, which I on my part have 
constantly refused, offering at the same time to do so, but only by 
the master’s orders, and never having had such orders, I have not 
been able in any manner to gratify them. This is why these ladies 
have attributed so much authority to me.’ 

The King showed no disinclination at any time to provide 
handsomely for bis illegitimate children, and Flemming readily 
concurred in a fair and reasonable provision for most of them, 
Moritz, or Maurice, who from his earliest infancy is designated 
as Count, appears to have enjoyed every advantage of nurture 
and education that money and powerful patronage could bestow. 
In 1703 we hear of him at Breslau, near which his motJier had 
purchased an estate, and shortly afterwards at Leipzig, under 
the care of a governor and sub-governor. In 1704 the King 
sent him under the same charge to Holland, with an allowance 
of 3,000 thalers per annum, and in January 1706, after an 
intervening visit to Saxony, his tutor, an officer named Von 
Stbtteroggen, writes to Flemming from the Hague:— 

‘ The dear little Count Maurice is in perfect health, and makes 
great progress in all he is learning. He is admired here by all the 
great, and he is invited everywhere on account of his amiability. 
He often visits the Princess of West Frise, who is hero with the 
Princess of Radzivil, her sister. We are acquainted with many 
public ministers, as M. de Gersdorfl^ M. do Schwettau, and M. de 
Botlimar. They come to see us and we go to dine occasionally 
with tliem. I hope he will one day perfectly support the rank which 
his high birth has given him. Neither will His Majesty have mis¬ 
placed his benefits, and you, sir, will have the goodness to procure 
us the continuation of them. According to the “ Gazette,” Sis 
Majesty has instituted a new order of chivalry. It would be a 
token of his remembrance if the young Count could be honoured 
by it; a lord {seigneur) like him should never be without such a 
distinction.’ 
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The tutor’s report may be safely accepted as an authority for 
the degree of consideration in which his pupil, then in his tenth 
year, was held amongst the great people of the Hague, as well 
as for his pleasing manners and attractive deportment; but his 
progress in learning is a wholly ‘different matter, which the 
worthy man had an obvious interest in placing in the most 
favourable light. The truth seems to be that Maurice’s case 
in this respect supplied an exact parallel to the well-known one 
of the Due de Richelieu, who quarrelled with grammar in boy¬ 
hood and never made up the fifference. In writing French, 
then as now the language of courts and polite society through¬ 
out Europe, he was entirely guided by his ear, and his syntax 
was frequently on a par with his orthography. No specimen 
of his German letters (if he "wrote any) has fallen under our 
notice; but he confessedly found the difficulties presented by 
the elements of ordinary education insurmountable. Amongst 
the papers discovered by Dr. von Weber in the Arcliives is a 
memoir of his early days by Maurice himself, preserved through 
the treachery of an amanuensis, who surreptitiously supplied 
Flemming with a copy. It is the commencement of a medi¬ 
tated autobiography, begun in 1727 as a pastime, and ap¬ 
parently laid aside when it had served the immediate purpose 
of occupying some idle hours. Speaking of his pupillage, he 
says:— 

* I was so inattentive, that it was impossible to teach mo anything. 
It was believed that if the climate and my mode of life were 
changed, my turn of mind would change too, and I was sent with a 
governor and under-governor to Holland, attended by a valet, the 
sight of whom was enough to give one a fit. At the Hague every 
effort was made to instruct me. I remember that my teachers 
themselves proposed to have an iron machine put on me to compress 
my skull, asserting that it was half open. I learnt much quickly, 
as the military exercise and mathematics; they were obliged to 
give up reading; for when I studied in a b^ok and I was asked 
where I was, and what I had read, I did not know a syllable; it 
was no better with arithmetic if I was required to do suras on 
paper, but when I was allowed to calculate in my head, there were 
no sums which I had not worked sooner than otliers could work 
them with pen and ink. I was exactly like the devil, who does 
what he is not asked to do ; and I learnt perfect Dutch in less than 
six months without a teacher. My governor made a report of my 
progress, and remarked that he had given up teaching me anything, 
because there was in me a mixture of stupidity and recklessness 
with which he could not contend.* 

A fresh tutor, afterwards a professor at Leipzig, was called 
in, and attempted to teach him Latin, history, &c., like a 
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parrot; but the task was given up as hopeless after the third 
lesson, lie was bought back to Dresden at the end of 1708, 
and on the 5th January, 1709, General von Schulenburg un¬ 
expectedly entered his apartment with the welcome announce¬ 
ment that the King intended to make a soldier of him at once; 
that he was to return thanks in person; that he was to start 
the next morning; that his equipage was ready ; and that he 
need only take his valet along with him. Schulenburg was an 
officer of high distinction, who conducted the Retreat of the 
Saxons across the Oder, when pursued by the Swedes, in so 
masterly a manner as to elicit the involuntery praise of Charles 
XII. ‘ Th is time Schulenburg has conquered us.’ ‘ It is the 
‘ same Schulenburg ’ (adds Voltaire) ‘ who was afterwards 
‘ General of the Venetians, and to whom the republic has 
‘ erected a statue in Corfu for defending this rampart of Italy 
^ against the Turks. It is only republics that confer such 
^ honours; kings give nothing beyond rewards.’ The amount 
of paternal interest felt for Maurice is sufficiently shown by the 
appointment of such a man to be his military godfather and 
instructor:— 

‘ T was beside' myself with joy ’ — proceeds the Memoir — ‘ that 
I should never more have a governor. Schulenburg Lad ordered 
me a uniform ; 1 put it on, and decked myself with a broad sword- 
belt and a long sword. Gaiters d. la Saxonne completed my mili¬ 
tary array, in which I was conducted to the King to kiss liis liand. 
I supped with him, and I was made to drink hard to his health. 
The upshot of the examination was that I was tolerably well up in 
geometry, drew well, and was ready in < he preparation of plans. 
The King told Schulenburg he expected that all plans sent to him 
should be designed by my hand. “ I desire,” Ihj continued, “that you 
will give the lad a good shaking up, which In‘ requires, and without 
any reserve; that will harden him. Make him begin by marching 
to Flanders on foot.” This direction was not to my taste, but I 
dared not oppose it. Schulenburg answered for me (in very appro¬ 
priate words certainly, which were far from expressing my thoughts) 
that my only wish was that ray strength might be equal to my «eal, 
and so forth. The going on foot pleased me least of all: I had 
much rather have found myself in the cavalry, and I intimated as 
much, but was roughly silenced. The King told Schulenburg, “ I 
will on no account have him relieved from carrying his arms on the 
march—his shoulders are broad enough; and, above all, do not 
allow him to miss his turn of guard, unless he is ill, and seriously 
ill.” I pricked up my ears, and thought that the King, whom I had 
always found so kind, was now speaking like an Arab; but as I 
reflected at the same time that I was quit of governors, I forgot 
everything else, and esteemed myself the happiest of mortals. The 
rest of the day was spent in leavetaking, and the next morning I 
left Dresden in the carriage of my general.’ 
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At Leipzig, where they stopped eight diws, he received the 
promised equipment, consisting of four small riding horses, with 
trappings complete, a berlin and twelve mules, a corresponding 
number of servants, and a head groom; but, greatly to his dis¬ 
comfiture, there was also a governor, under the deceptive title 
ofgentleman.’ On the 15th January, 1709, the corps was 
reviewed at Liitzen, he was placed in the first battalion, a 
musquet was given him, and he was formally pledged to the 
standard:— 

‘ Schulenburg, leaning upon the stone which marked the spot 
where Gustavus Adolphus fell, embraced mo after I had taken the 
military oath, and said; “ I hope this place may be of as good augury 
to you as I draw from it; may the spirit of the great man who died 
here descend upon you; may his gentleness, his firmness, and his 
rectitude of purpose accompany you in all your dealings. Be a< 
obedient to orders as strict in command ; be never indulgent out of 
friendship or personal consideration, even in regard to small otFences. 
Remain blameless in morals, and you will rule men: this is the 
keystone of our vocation; the other qualities which exalt it are 
gifts of nature and fruits of experience.” 1 answered that I ac¬ 
cepted the favourable omen, and that I should take care to profit by 
bis doctrines. He embraced me a second time, and I went back to 
the front.’ 

We need hardly add that never was moral lesson more 
utterly thrown, away, and that, if* the virtues of Gustavus 
Adolphus had been indispensable in a commander, Schuleu- 
burg’s pupil would never have risen from the ranks. The 
gentlemen who persist in misunderstanding the object of a test 
examination for the British army, may also back an unsound 
argument by his example; for he would most assuredly have 
got no marks in grammar, spelling, or cyphering. 

He was presented the same evening to the ojQScers of the 
corps, to whom he gave a supper of one hundred covers. On 
the 16 th January the march towards Flanders began. He was 
always on foot; his colonel, a man in advanced years, with 
some other officers, walked with liim out of deference; a piper, 
with soldiers singing, led and lightened the way. Thus 
animated and encouraged, he held on manfully for some days, 
till his shoulders were bruised black and blue by the heavy 
musquet, and his feet too sore to proceed. He then rode, but 
the soldiers laughed at him, and he speedily resumed the march 
on foot. In this manner he reached Hanover, and at this point, 
unfortunately, all that was ever known to exist of the auto¬ 
biography breaks off. It contains, however, portraits of the 
Polish-Saxon king and court, including^ a far from flattering 
one of Flemming, and some details of the Swedish campaign 
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of 1706. His account of the celebrated visit paid by Charles 
XII. to Augustus Frederic whom he had sworn to dethrone, is 
remarkable, as resting doubtless on the best information and 
dift'ering materially from Voltaire’s. 

It may be observed in passing, that this memoir, so oppor¬ 
tunely brought to light by Dr. von Weber, puts an extinguisher 
upon the story adopted by the French biographers, of Maurice 
having followed his father on foot to the Netherlands in 1708, 
suddenly appeared before Lille, and forthwith given signal 
proofs of bravery. He was first under fire in the trenches 
before Tournay in July 1709, the place to which, thirty-six 
years later, he laid siege at the head of a French army ; 
but here again Dr. von Weber sees traces of French exaggera¬ 
tion in the accounts of his manner of exposing liimself and 
the risks he ran. They go on to say that when the allies, 
with the view of beleaguering Mons, sent a detachment of 
cavalry wiih a foot^soldier behind each horseman, Maurice 
was one of the first to swim a river thus encumbered, and 
would have been taken in the ensuing skirmish, had he not 
unhorsed his assailant by a pistol-shot. After the battle of 
Malplaquet again (11th September, 1709), he is said to have 
manifested his satisfaction at the part he took in it by the 
exclamation, ‘ J c suis content do ma journee; ’ which, though 
reported to do him honour, would have a precisely opposite 
efi'ect if it were true, since Schulcnburg left him behind on the 
advance and (as is proved by an extant letter from her) was 
thanked by his mother for so doing. 

Some months afterwards, we find him still in leading-strings 
under his old governor, Stbtteroggen; a project for placing 
him in the Jesuits’ College at Brussels having been laid aside, 
principally in compliance with the entreaties of his mother, 
who was afraid of his abandoning the Protestant Confession in 
which he had been brought up. The regulations laid down 
by royal authority for the employment of his day sound strange, 
when it is remembered that he had already endured al4 the 
hardships of a campaign like a formed soldier. He was to 
rise at six; to dress in half an hour; then prayers; then 
breakfast, consisting of a single cup of tea; the morning hours 
till one were devoted to study, including genealogy and an hour 
for drawing. At one came dancing and fencing lessons; in 
the evening, two hours for arithmetic and orthography. One 
of the directions is that all sedentary work should be done with 
an hour-glass on the table, that the time might not be wasted. 
Another is, ‘ The Count having learned in this campaign many 
' fine moral sentences, Latin and French—having even on 
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f many occasions applied them with discernment—he shall rc- 
^ peat them every day, and augment the number by at least 
‘ three or four per week.’ Before going to bed, prayer again, 
and reading of the Bible. B[e was also to keep an exact 
account of his expenses to send to his mother; but lessons in 
accounts were as much wasted on him as lessons in ortho¬ 
graphy. The proper relation between income and expenditure 
is what be never could be brought to understand. The 
balance at this very time was against him; and his tutor 
endeavoured to show, as a justifiable cause for his having ex¬ 
ceeded his allowance, that it was settled on an erroneous foot¬ 
ing, which he had outgrown ;—' The young Count, by reason 
‘ of his stout legs, wears man’s stockings ; the stockings com- 
‘ monly supplied for lads of fifteen or sixteen being all too 
‘ small.’ The soundness of this argument was practically 
admitted by a royal rescript of January 1710, raising the 
allowance from three to four thousand dollars. 

This renewed schooling was speedily exchanged for active 
service ; it being then the custom for boys to do duty in the 
field as well as hold commissions. Amongst the list of killed 
at Dettingen was a Comte de Boutflers, aged ten and a half, 
whose leg was broken by a cannon-ball: he looked on and 
held it whilst it was amputated, and died with perfect calmness. 
Maurice was with the allied army in Flanders during the cam¬ 
paign of 1710, and was present at the sieges of Douay, Bethune, 
and Aixe. In the trenches before Bethune, his governor re¬ 
ceived a severe wound, and it is related, but still on French 
authority, that he exposed himself in a manner to provoke a 
reproof from Prince Eugene : ‘ Young man, learn not to con- 
‘ found temerity with valour.’ When, in 1711, he returned to 
Dresden, his reputation for bravery had preceded him, and his 
mother profited by the advance thus made in the royal favour 
to provide for his immediate pecuniary wants and procure him 
a liberal establishment. The Konigsmark property was em- 
barra'ssed, and her claims on it were disputed or postponed, so 
that she was driven by her son’s necessities to part with her 
plate and jewels. But she shrank from no sacrifice, and never 
rested till she had persuaded or driven the King to give him 
an estate worth 55,000 dollars, in addition to the 4,000 dollars 
a year. 

This donation was in December 1711. In June 1713, 
the young Count obtained the darling wish of his heart, 
by being named colonel of a regiment of cuirassiers; his 
pension was increased to 6,000 dollars, and towards the end 
0 f the same year a marriage was arranged for him with the 
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wealthiest heiress in Saxony. This affair is curious and in¬ 
structive in many respects, and reflects little credit either on 
the King’s use of his prerogative, or the general administra¬ 
tion of the law in his dominions. The chosen bride, whose 
destiny may recall that of the heiress of the Percys—the 
innocent cause of the murder of Thynne by Konigsmark— 
was Johanna Victoria von Ldben. When she was only eight 
years old, her parents entered into a contract for her betrothal 
to Count von Priesen, provided he obtained her affection 
and retained it till she was grown up, and provided also a 
named lordship was settled on him by his aunt. A few 
days after the signature of this agreement, her father died ; 
and her mother, on the expiration of the regular mourning, 
took to herself a second husband, an officer named von 
Gersdorff j who, eager to secure the property for his own family, 
])ersuaded his wife to pledge her daughter’s hand to his nephew. 
Lieutenant von Gersdorff*. She was accordingly betrothed to 
him in 1707, being still only nine ; and with the view of super¬ 
seding or evading the prior claim of Count von Friesen, he 
went through the farce of running oft’ with her without her 
parents’ knowledge, bribed a priest to marry them in the 
prescribed fonn, and then presented her to her mother as his 
bride. The affair was brought to the notice of the autho¬ 
rities by Count von Friesen, who easily succeeded in super¬ 
seding Gersdorff, but only to encounter a more formidable rival. 
The King, whether at the Countess of Konigsmark’s sug¬ 
gestion, or from his own paternal foresight, at once resolved to 
secure her for Maurice, and the preliminary steps were adopted 
without scruple or delay. The Consistorial Court found the 
betrothal and marriage void, and declared the heiress free from- 
any binding engagement. The King, assuming the guardian¬ 
ship justly forfeited by the mother, ordered the girl to be 
delivered over to the custody of a court lady, who was to be 
answerable for her breeding and educ£f,tion till she w^as of 
marriageable years. The younger Gersdorff was told td in¬ 
terfere at his peril; Count Friesen was bought off with a round 
sum of money, and before she was thirteen she was the affi¬ 
anced bride of the Count of Saxe. 

Two of the French biographers assert that he had little incli¬ 
nation for the match, and was less influenced by the fortune 
than the name, Victoria, thinking it a good omen to be the 
spouse of Victory. She was delighted at her new prospects, 
and Dr. von Weber has printed a letter from her to her 
affianced lord, dated the 30th July, 1711, in which she pro¬ 
mises to be eternally true to him, humbly begs that he will' 
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reserve a little kindness ein bischen Guthcit ’) for her in 
return, and ends with six lines of French verse, in which 
the sentiment is more commendable than the syntax or the 
rhythm:— 

‘ Que notre sort est deplorable, 

£t que nous souffrons de tourment 
Four nous aimer trop constamment; 

Mais c’est en vain qu’on nous accable — 

Malgre nos cruels ennemis. 

Nos coDur (sic) seront toujours unis.’ 

They were married on the 12th March, 1714, having been 
first declared by royal rescript of consenting age; the regular 
termination of the minority being anticipated ‘ by reason of 
‘ the well-known-to-Us good bringing-up of both.’ The settle¬ 
ments were highly favourable to Maurice, who, in case of 
his wife’s death without children, was to have two-thirds of her 
landed property , besides his marital right to the personalties ; 
and in the case of her leaving children, one-third. Her pin- 
money was fixed at 2,000 dollars. 

Their wedded life began auspiciously enough. In the course 
of the following autumn she announced her pregnancy, and 
petitioned the King, who was setting out for I^oland with her 
husband, not to separate them on the eve of her confinement. 
This took place on the 25th January, 1715, when she was 
brought to bed of a son, who died in infancy. The birth 
was notified to the King by a special messenger, a gentleman 
who, by way of honorary recompence, was presented with His 
Majesty’s portrait set in diamonds, with permission to wear it 
instead of a decoration on his breast. On the very day of the 
event, the happy father nearly lost his Hfe by a foolish act of 
bravado. He had undertaken to drive a sledge across the 
Elbe after the commencement of the thaw, his companions 
being Count Henry of Reuss and a friend. They had just 
reached the middle of the river when the ice broke, and the 
sledge and horse disappeared under it. Maurice and the 
friend managed to clamber to a firm part, but they had the 
greatest difficulty in rescuing Count Henry, whose prolonged 
immersion made him a sadder and wiser man for the remainder 
of his days. The lesson was lost on the ringleader of the frolic, 
who had already commenced a round of dissipation, fatal to 
domestic happiness as well as ruinous to his newly-acquired 
fortune. His wife’s money vanished so rapidly, that in less 
than five years we find his mother again appealing to the King. 
* Unable,’ (she writes) ' to live except by borrowing, indigence 
‘ daily exposes him to things unworthy of liim, which must 
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* end in despair. As for Madame la Comtesse, it is already 
‘ nearly four months since she took refuge ivith me in the 
^ Abbey (of Quedlinbourg) for the same reasons, all her re- 
‘ venues being for the creditors. I owe her too much not to 
‘ share with her the little I have.’ 

This is a melancholy position for an heiress married to an 
embryo hero ; and it is not the worst side of the picture, for 
his repeated infidelities were notorious, and the young Countess, 
on her side, unless she is much maligned, was not scrupulous 
as to the method of consoling or revenging herself. She is 
charged, on strong and multiplied evidence, with light conduct 
in Dresden and in the Abbey of Quedlinbourg, whilst residing 
there as the guest of the Abbess, her mother-in-law, who, with 
or without reason, ended by taking a decided part against her. 
Besides accusing her of supping with bolted doors in suspicious 
comjjany, the Countess Aurora complained to the King that 
her own and her son’s lives were in danger from the machi¬ 
nations of her daughter-in-law. The story ran that she had 
formed a close friendship with a young lady named Kose- 
nacker, and after obtaining her confidence by pretending to 
help her in an intrigue, produced two white powders, and di¬ 
rected her to mix one in Maurice’s cofiFee, ‘ not tea, in which it 
‘ would not be strong enough.’ He would sicken and die in 
four months ; his mother would be thrown into despair, and if 
the second powder was then administered to her, the world 
would believe that she had died of grief. Miss Kosenacker 
hesitated, saying that the intended victims had never ofiTended 
her, and having quarrelled with her patroness, betrayed the 
plot. 

In a subsequent letter, which, though anonymous, is con 
fidently attributed by Dr. Weber to the Countess Aurora, 
the young Countess is accused of ti’avelling -with a runaway 
page of her husband’s, and of living with him for six weeks 
together on one of her estates, to the scandal of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Despairing, we presume, of reclaiming a woman s6 lost 
to all sense of propriety, the exasperated mother went the un¬ 
pardonable length of advising her son ^ de lacher enti^rement 
‘ la bride a la Comtesse, qui se perdroit infailliblement.’ This 
counsel justifies a doubt whether the young Countess had been 
really guilty of anything worse than imprudence. In a frank 
and apparently unguarded communication with Flemming, she 
assured him that she had not compromised her honour. She 
also complained that her husband had treated her like a little 
girl, threatening to give her a governess to teach her how to 
live, had reduced her from wealth to poverty, and driven her 
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to reside in a house more like a desert than a habitable spot. 
We are favoured with only two sentences of the answer:— 

‘ Votre lettre ne merite pas la reponse que je Vous fais,’ &c. 

‘ Un homme corame moi ne se lesse pas treter aussi eindigne- 
‘ mans que Vous le fete.’ 

Without palliating the wife’s indiscretion, all must admit 
that tlie husband was principally to blame. There is no 
denying that he wasted her fortune by extravagance, and 
exposed her to temptation, by neglect. He himself was evi¬ 
dently conscious fhat he owed her some compensation, for at 
the beginning of 1720 he caused a memorial, setting forth all 
his grievances, to be presented to her, with an offer ‘ to conceal 
‘ her misconduct from the public, and take all the blame upon 
* himself, if she would desist with a good grace.’ She complied, 
and a most improbable account of the epsuing steps taken by 
him, as well as of the proceedings to which they gave rise, 
is sanctioned by several writers of respectability. They affirm 
that he contrived to be seen in flagrant transgression by six 
servants posted for the purpose; that he was thereupon dragged 
to trial and condemned to death; that the King pardoned him on 
the evening of the same day, or, according to another version, 
caused the formal pardon to be placed under his napkin at 
dinner the day after; and that the sentence of divorce followed 
immediately. All this is pure invention. Although tlie real 
documents found in the Archives clearly indicate collusion, the 
prescribed forms were observed. The Countess applied to the 
Consistorial Court for a divorce, alleging infidelity with a 
single person, but stating that she had additional cases in 
reserve. The Count appeared, and said he could not deny the 
allegation; and on the Court’s suggesting that haply the affair 
might have arisen from, a misunderstanding or animosity, he 
replied that the terms on which he and his wife had stood were 
indeed not friendly, but that he could not deny the fact 
with which he was charged. Sentence of divorce was accord¬ 
ingly' pronounced, and was notified to the King by Maurice 
in terms of contemptuous indifference:— 

* I was yestei^day before the Consistory, that is, in the house of 
M. Leibziger, and after the president had pronounced with all the 
politeness in the world a judgment which ordinarily is not polite, 
the superintendent wished to regale me with a dish of his own 
cooking—for the priests are always eager to meddle with everything. 
But I abridged the harangue, saying, “ Sir, I know very well what 
you are going to say: we are all great sinners, that is true, the 
proof is complete.” I made my bow, and left what is called the 
Supreme Consistory in meditation on the grand truth I had just 
announced to them.’ 
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The lady, notwithstanding the dilapidation of her fortune, 
and the passing slur upon her fair name, soon found a second 
husband, had a large family of children Iby him, and lived 
hapjuly and respectably. The Count, far from meditating a 
second marriage, dismissed the whole matter so completely 
from his thoughts, as to have almost forgotten that he had ever 
been married at all. Madame de Pompadour writes soon after 
his death: ‘ Apropos of poor Saxe, he had sometimes strange 

* ideas. I asked him one day why he had never been married. 

* “ Madame,” he replied, “ as the world goes at present, there 
‘ “ are few men of whom I should wish to be the father, and few 

* “ women of whom 1 should wish to be the husband.” This 
‘ answer was not remarkable for gallantry; however, it has 
‘ some appearance of reason. He added that a wife was not a 
‘ convenient article of furniture for a soldier.’ An epigram in 
verse, in the same spirit, was generally attributed to him in 
Paris:— 

‘ Malgre Rome et ses adherents, 

Ne Comptons que six sacrements ; 

Vouloir qu’il en soit davantage 
N’est pas avoir le sens commun, 

Car chacun salt que manage 
£t penitence ne sont qu’un.’ 

His married life lasted rather more than seven years, in the 
course of which he managed to get rid of 200,000 dollars of 
his wife’s property, and the whole of his own, besides taxing 
the royal bounty to the uttermost. The truth is, he could not 
exist without stirring occupation or excitement of some sort: 
and when wearied by domestic life, was in the habit of 
betting high at cards and billiards. In a match at billiards 
with Count Castilli, for a large sum, he exclaimed at the end 
of every, game, ‘ I believe that the other is a better player 

* than I: ’ yet he went on; and on another occasion he was 
too drunk to know what he was about, and w^as disagreeably 
surprised at being told that he had lost 1,040 ducaffe, for 
which he was induced to sign a bill. Being subsequently 
convinced that he had been cheated, he repudiated the debt 
under circumstances in which a man of nice sense of honour 
would have regretted to be placed. It incidentally appears, 
that during many years he was paying twelve per cent, 
interest to creditors of name and position, who had assisted 
him by loans. To do him justice, his state of idleness was 
none of his choosing: for he never missed an opportunity of 
active and honourable employment. Thus, in 1716, be was 
in the field and before Stralsund with his regiment, and an 
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adventure befell him in which hk courage and readinesB of 
resource in danger were conspicuously displayed. 

He wished to ^o to Sendomir, where Saxon troops were 
stationed, and a false report that a truce had been concluded 
between the Saxons and the Confederated Poles induced him to 
undertake the journey in the company of five officers and twelve 
servants, without further escort. Towards midday he arrived 
at a village, and took up his quarters in the house of a Jew. He 
had scarcely seated himself at table, when an attendant rushed 
into the room with the news that a numerous body of Poles 
was entering the vilWe. Some say 800 cavalry, including 
200 dragoons, but the Countess Kdnigsmark puts tliem at from 
400 to 500. The Count’s plan was formed on the instant. It 
being impoasible for him with his small troop to defend tlic 
court, he suffered the enemy to occupy it, and confined himself 
to the defence of the house. They forced their way into the 
ground floor, but the stairs were removed, holes were bored 
in the floor of the second story, through which shots were fired 
and lances thrust at those below; and the repeated attacks of the 
assailants were successfully repulsed, although some of the little 
garrison were killed and several wounded, their gallant. leader 
having received a shot in the thigh. iJight put an end to the 
conflict, which had lasted five hours, and the Poles set a watch 
round the house; but Maurice, taking advantage of the darkness, 
made a sally with the eleven men (some wounded) which he 
had left, cut down the sentmels, seized the required number of 
horses, and effected a safe retreat into the neighbouring forest. 
This exploit will certainly not lose by comparison with the 
foolhardy and useless attempt of Charles XII. at Bender to 
defend his house against the Turks. 

Maurice’s first visit to France, the destined scene of his 
glory, was in the spring of 1720, and the object, in addition 
to the collective desire of his weU-wrishers to keep him em¬ 
ployed, may be gathered from a letter written by the King’s 
desire to Flemming, in which the writer says : ‘ The King has 
directed me to consult your Excellence whether you would 
approve Count Maurice de Saxe’s engaging in the service of 
France, where he might learn the trade of war; whilst in this 
country, where we neither have nor wish to have war, he 
would never learn anything.’ The answer was that the King’s 
thought was good and just, * provided he (tlie Count) be 
‘ diligent, for as there are ample means in France of learning 
‘ something, so are there likewise of forgetting what one has 
^ learnt.’ 

He was precisely the kind of adventurer to make his way in 
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France under the Regency — handsome, gallant, dissolute, 
pleasure-seeking, with a made reputation for reckless bravery 
and a rising one for military skill. He was at once named 
marechal de camp^ with an allowance of 10,000 livres, and 
encouraged to purchase an infantry regiment—a step not 
approved by his father, who wished him to wait till one was 
given him. Authorities vary as to tlie price; one naming 
35,000 thalers, another 130,000 6cus de France. Flemming 
writes:—‘ It is apparently from the King’s purse that the 
‘ Count de Saxe reckons on paying for his regiment. Agreed, 
' if the 6cu is reckoned at three livres de France, but if they 
' are to be our good crowns, I must say that at this price we 
‘ might have got him made Lieutenant-General, and bought 
‘ him two regiments.’ The money was obtained with some 
difficulty, and the new Colonel immediately proceeded to turn 
his purchase to good account. Besides paying the strictest 
attention to the discipline of his regiment, he taught it a new 
exercise of his own invention, which is highly commended by 
the Chevalier Folard in ‘ Commentaries on Polybius.’ At 
the same time he assiduously studied mathematics, mechanics, 
and fortification, and busied himself with the construction of 
a machine, also of his own invention, for propelling vessels 
against the stream. He afterwards took out a patent for it, 
and induced a capit^ist to join with him in introducing it into 
general use. It failed as a speculation, and is stated to have 
consisted merely in turning two wheels by a horse. But if 
these were paddle-wheels, his discovery, differing only as 
regards the motive power from propulsion by steam, was an 
important step in the right direction. 

His mother was so pleased with his improved mode of life, 
that she wrote to the King to express her joy that he had not 
forgotten for a moment the orders of His Majesty, having 
neither gambled nor played the petit maitre. ‘ As Paris’ (she 
added) * is a sufficiently great trial for a young man, I hope 
‘ your Majesty will be satisfied with his conduct, and* will 
‘ henceforth vouchsafe him your good graces.’ The assurances 
contained in this letter were somewhat overstrained by maternal 
partiality, for if he had not indulged in what is regularly termed 
play, he (to use Dr. von Weber’s expression) had burnt his 
fingers in Law’s project, which was the all-absorbing topic about 
this time, and he was the reputed hero of a love affair, which 
created much scandal, and narrowly missed being followed by 
the most fatal consequences. As reporte d by Hoym, the Saxon 
minister at the French Court, the story ran that the Prince de 
Conti, taking umbrage at Maurice’s marked attentions to his 
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handsome wife, and hoping to surprise them together, suddenly- 
burst into her apartment armed with sword and pistol, and was 
contemptuously told by the Princess, on being made aware of 
his object, that if he had really expected to find a man with 
her, he would have taken good care not to make his entrance 
in ^at fashion. AU over Paris it was believed that Maurice 
was thei;e, and had been killed or severely wounded by the 
Prince. By an odd coincidence, he had sprained his foot t ae 
day before, and was confined to his room. This of course 
tended to confirm the prevalent rumours; nor is it quite clear 
even now that the sprain was not a pretence; for the Princess 
in the interview in question coolly told her husband that she 
had seven modes of deceiving him, six of which she par¬ 
ticularised, concluding with the agreeable information, ‘ As 
‘ for the seventh I shall not tell it you, for it is precisely 
* the one which I am employing at present.’ 

Maurice returned to high play in 1723, and lost at a single 
sitting 3,000 dollars to a French general, after mentioning 
which, Hoym reports that there was no hope of his reform. 

In May 1724, he made an excursion to England, professedly 
only to buy horses, and intending to preserve a strict incog¬ 
nito, but Coq, the Saxon agent, told him that he must be 
presented to tiie King (George I.), with whom he had a long 
conversation in tlie royal closet. He was afterwards frequently 
invited to the Court and the hunting parties at Windsor. 
He also visited Kensington and Hampton Court, and attended 
the races at Newmarket, where he found an opportunity of 
exhibiting his personal strength at the expense of a scavenger 
who provoked a quarrel with him; he threw the man, to the 
great delight of the bystanders, into his own mud-cart, in 
which he was nearly stifled. 

The whole of Maurice’s life teems with odd or striking 
incidents, but we now pass on to a passage of it which directly 
connects him with history, and caused the attention of all 
Europe to be fixed upon him. Early in the eighteenth century 
it became evident that the hereditary line of von Kettlers, 
Dukes of Courland, was on the point of dying out, and in 1725 
it survived only in the person of the reigning Duke, a childless 
and widowed man of seventy. The Duchy having been held 
since 1561 as a fief of the republic of J^oland, the Poles looked 
forward to its speedy annexation or incorporation ; but this did 
not suit Russia or Prussia, and was especially disliked by the 
Courlanders. They therefore looked anxiously about for a 
person who might be the founder of a new dynasty, and after 
lon^ hesitating amongst a multitude of candidates, they made 
choice of the Count of Saxe. 
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He was principally indebted for the preference to female 
influence; an essential part of the scheme for his elevation 
being his marriage with a Russian Princess, either Anna, a 
daughter of Peter the Great, the young and handsome 
widow of a deceased Duke of Courland, or her younger sister, 
Elizabeth. Both of these ladles, captivated by the Count’s 
reputation for gallantry and good looks, emulously favoured 
him. He, on his side, adroitly kept them in suspense as to 
his intentions, although at first he inclined towards Elizabeth, 
a girl of sixteen; the Dowager Duchess being some years 
older and more attractive from the fullness than the freshness 
of her charms. Her conduct had not been irreproachable— 
she would have formed a marked exception to the females of 
her family if it had been—and the Saxon agent, who sent 
Maurice a highly attractive portrait of Elizabeth, adds: ‘ Certain 
^ malicieux disolt un jour qu’ellc n’auroit jamais le cceur de 
^ se poignardcr, si clle donnoit par occasion un coup de canif 
‘ an parchemin conjugal.’ It was thought that the Empress 
Elizabeth, her mother, would sanction the alliance, and the 
young Princess, who, although she had never seen Maurice, 
had heard much of him, was R}>eedily led on by an adroit 
confidante, a friend of his, to set her heart upon it. She 
is reported saying to this friend: ‘ I do not wish to imitate 
‘ princesses who are ordinarily victims of State policy; I wish 
' to marry according to my taste, and have the man I like 
‘ for iny husband.’ On which the friend replied: ‘ I know 
‘ one that you love Avith all your heart.’ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ I 
‘ know whom you are going to mention. I believe it, like you ; 
‘ but I have not yet seen him: tell me what sort of man he is.’ 
‘ Suffice it to say,’ rejoined the friend, ‘ that he is worthy of a 
‘ crown.’ 

The King’s personal wishes were naturally on his side, but 
his minister, Flemming, and the Republic of Poland were ad¬ 
verse ; and just as he was on the point of starting for Courland 
and Petersburg under the pretence of forwarding liis mother’s 
claim to the Ivonigsraark estates in Esthland, the Count de 
Manteuffcl brought him an order from the King not to go. 
The minister found him booted and spurred for the journey, 
and on being asked whether the order was positive, replied in 
the affirmative; upon which the Count left the room suddenly, 
after saying tWt he was anxious to obey the King in all 
things, but that if he did not set out, all would be lost for 
him, and that he would consider what he had to do. He told 
some ladies that whoever overtook him must travel very fast, 
and before the King, who had retired to rest, was apprised 
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of his intention, he liad started with a small band of fol¬ 
lowers. At Mittau he fell in with the Princess Anna, on whom 
he made the most favourable impression, and without abso¬ 
lutely committing himself, he induced her to regard his and 
her interest as identical; for he wrote to his mother:—* She 
‘ shows me every encouragement, and has herself written to 
the Czarina with the view of becoming through me Duchess 
‘ of Courland a second time.’ He also wrote to Manteuffel, to 
beg that, having learnt that the title of Count shocked the 
Duchess of Courland, he would contrive that in a letter, which 
he prayed the King to address to Prince Menschikow, he might 
be named simply, ^ Mon fils legitime Maurice de Saxe.’ He 
probably meant Ugitime. The King so far complied with the 
request as to drop the title of Count in the letter, and it was 
thenceforth dropped by Maurice. 

His cause was warmly espoused by many other women of 
rank or celebrity, who stopped at no sacrifice to forward it. 
The famous Adrienne Decouvreur sold all her ornaments and 
sent him the proceeds, amoimting to 40,000 livres. Of a 
Polish woman of rank, the Countess Vielinska, a contemporary 
letter states: ‘ She has lent her silver plate and even the 
‘ person of her admirer, M. d’Astel, to look a little after the 
‘ Count de Saxe.’ Flemming writes of his chief supporter 
amongst the magnates of Courland, Grand-Marshal Count 
Pocietz; ‘ He has engaged in tliis affair, like Adam in the 
^ original sin, led astray by his wife; ’ and Le Fort declared 
that his opponents must hold themselves prepared for ‘unc 
‘ guerre de quenouilles.’ The important day at length drew 
on, and despite of a peremptory prohibition to the Landtag to 
meet for the purpose, the deputies did meet at Mittau to the 
number of thirty-two, chose their returning officer, attended a 
grand banquet given by the Princess Anna in honour of the 
occasion, and on the 28th June, 1826, unanimously elected 
Maurice of Saxony their Duke-successor. A regular diploma 
of his election was delivered to him, and he immediately began 
taking measures to establish his claim. 

At first the aspect of things was smiling enough; he had 

n tnises of recognition and even support from Russia, and he 
hopes that his father would be willing and able to neutralise 
the opposition of the Poles; who insisted on <|alling their 
monarchy a republic by way of intimating that their first ma¬ 
gistrate was more like a president than a king. He be^an to 
form plans of government, and announced his determination to 
nurse the heavily charged revenues of the Duchy as soon as 
they came under his management, with exemplary care and 
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economy. After reinarldng that nothing was so ridiculous as 
the mock splendour of a petty court, he proceeds: ‘ Plenty 

* of muskets and bayonets in my armoury, and few courtiers 

* in my anti chambers—at the same time I shall establish some 
‘ public amusements, to attract the nobles to the town, which 
‘ will polish them, make commerce flourish, augment expendi- 

* ture, and consequently industry.’ 

He was soon rudely awakened from his dreams of sovereignty. 
Prince Menschikow, a disaj)pointed competitor, entered Mittau 
on the loth July, with a numerous suite, supported by a body 
of Russian dragoons, and on the 12th a personal interview 
took place between the rivals. Nothing material came of it, 
except the worst possible opinion formed by Maurice of the 
Prince, of whom, writing to Manteuffel, he says‘ It would be 
‘ difficult to express what obstinacy, folly, and ignorance I have 
' found in him. The vanity inseparable from these qualities 
exists in him in its highest degree.’ . . . ‘ On his asking me 
‘ how I proposed to sustain myself, I replied that I knew very 
‘ well I was not in a condition so to do, but that the affair was 

* sustaining itself.’ The Prince, who at the same time seemed 
not indisposed to be bought off, indulged his arrogance to the 
extent of threatening to send the electors to Siberia. Some 
writers have stated that, in dealing with Maurice, he did not 
confine himself to threats. They say that 800 Russians made 
a night attack on the house of the Duke Elect, who had only 
sixty men with him; that he beat them off with the loss of 
sixteen killed and many wounded; that a damsel who was wdth 
him disguised herself in his clothes, and let herself down from 
the window by a cord, to draw attention on herself and give 
him an opportunity of escaping; that at length the guard 
of the Duchess Anna came up, and drove away the Russians. 
In all this there is not a syllable of truth ; although, hearing 
that an attack was meditated, Maurice made preparations 
for repelling it, and Menschikow soom afterwards left Mittau, 
leaving his interests in the care of’ Prince Dolgoroukow, 
whose mode of forwarding them is treated wdth sovereign 
contempt by Maurice. The Duchess Anna was indefatigable 
in her endeavours to secure the neutrality, if not the support, 
of Russia; and it was quite upon the cards that he might have 
become G#x Consort as well as Duke of Courland through 
her, had he not wantonly offended her in a manner which it 
was impossible for a high-spirited woman to forgive. 

Mr. Carlyle somewhat broadly indicates the ground of 
quarrel when, after comparing her cheeks to Westplmlia hams, 
he says that ‘ the big widow discovered that he did not like 
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‘ Westphalia hams in that particular form; that he only pre- 
‘ tended to like them.’ She had assigned him an apartment 
in her palace; opposite, on the ground-floor, lodged one of her 
ladies, with whom he had clandestine interviews. One night, 
when she was paying him a visit, there was a heavy fall of" 
snow: to spare her tender feet, he took her on his shoulders, 
and carried her across the court. Unluckily, they encountered 
an old woman with a lantern, who at the sight of a figure with 
two heads moving towards her, uttered a shriek of terror. Ho 
tried to extinguish the lantern by treading on it, but his foot 
slipped, and he fell with his fair burthen on the old woman, 
who now redoubled her shrieks till the watch came up and 
recognised the actors in the scene, which soon reached the ears 
of the Duchess. The similarity of this story to one told of 
Charlemagne’s daughter, coupled with the habitual tendency 
of the biographers of Maurice to engage him in romantic ad¬ 
ventures, might well justify a suspicion of its authenticity, were 
it not in such perfect keeping -with his character, as well as 
warranted by Dr. von Weber, who seldom errs on the side ol* 
credulity. 

Another piece of ill-luck was the death of the Czarina 
Catherine, always his personal well-wisher; after which, Russia 
became undisguisedly hostile to him, and the Poles, no longer 
kept in check by either of the great Powers, and carrying their 
titular Kipg along with them whether he would or not, pro¬ 
ceeded to the most summary mode of compelling Courland, 
which they insisted on regarding as a rebellious jn-ovince, to 
surrender its indej>endence and its new Duke. On the ai)})roach 
of the Russian and Polish troops, he retired with a chosen band 
to an island in a lake, where he was beleaguered and in danger of 
being taken by the Russian commander, who refused to allow 
him more than two days for reflection, and hinted at ‘ un pays 
‘ eloigne en perspective,’meaning Siberia. Not wishing to cause* 
a useless effusion of blood, Maurice swam the lake alone on 
horseback, and escaped to Winden; his little band, twelve 
officers, thirty-three servants, ninety-eight dragoons, and one 
hundred and four militia infantry, became prisoners to the 
Russians ; nine cannon and all his baggage also fell into their, 
hands. The original diploma of his election was saved by his 
faithful valet Beauvais. He and his immediate fdfcowers had 
been already proscribed b^" the Polish Diet, and a price was 
I)ut upon his head. But the successful faction dealt lightly 
with his partisans, and he himself was permitted to reach 
Prance, where a fresh mortification was in store for him, which 
he bore with more equanimity than the disappointment of his^ 
ambition. 
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Tlie moment he arrived in Paris he hurried to his beloved 
Adrienne, and was immediately shown into her boudoir. 
On the writinfT-table lay a letter which he opened without 
ceremony, and found it to be a love-letter from the Count d’Ar- 
gental, condoling with her on the dreaded return of Maurice. 
Scarcely liad he mastered its contents, when Adrienne entered 
and welcomed him with the greatest tenderness. He speedily 
left her under the pretence of changing his travelling dress, 
and, hastening to D’Argental, requested him to accompany 
him to lier home. The favoured adorer comphed in silence, 
under the full conviction that a mortal duel was at hand, and was 
agreeably surprised when he was presented to the lady with 
these words: ‘ Here, my little dove; accept this gentleman 
‘ at my hands: the conquered must crown the conqueror.’ 
Adrienne, consummate actress as she was, fell into convul¬ 
sions, sighed, and talked of killing herself, but thought better 
of it, and lived on to be poisoned by a jealous rival in 1730. 

The actress was refused Christian burial in consequence of 
her profession, and M. Taillandier censures her former lover 
for leaving the duty of protesting against the indignity to 
Voltaire *; but the peculiar termination of their intimacy, com¬ 
bined with his known indifference to religious matters, must 
be admitted as some palliation for the alleged want of feeling 
or gratitude in this particular instance. We also have reason 
to doubt whether M. Lemontey, the author of an ‘ Eloge ’ 
■on Adrienne, has not drawn on his own imagination for the 
picture which he gives of her ‘ discovering the hero and 
‘ endeavouring to polish the soldier.’ ‘ She brought him ac- 
^ quainted mth our language, our literature, and inspired him 
‘ with the taste for music, reading, all the arts, and that passion 
‘ for the theatre which followed him even to the camp. We 
may say of the conqueror of Fontenoy and his beautiful 
‘ Instructress, that she taught him everything but war, which he 
‘ knew better than anybody, and orthography, which he never 
‘ knew at all.’ t 

Some years are yet to elapse before we find our hero at the 

* Verses entitled ‘ La Mort do Mademoiselle Le Couvreur, c^lebro 
* Actrico;’ (CEuvres.) 

■j- ‘ CEuvfts de Lemontey,’ 1829. Tome iii, p. 329. M. Alexander 
Dumas, in the ‘ Confessions do la Marquise,’ says that Adrienne was 
poisoned at the instigation of the Duchess of Bouillon from jealousy 
of the liaison with Saxe, and died with her hand in his and her 
head on the shoulder of Voltaire! Those who remember Made¬ 
moiselle Kachcl in the part of her celebrated prototype, have seen a 
greater actress than Adrienne. 
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head of armies, and some intervening passages of his life are 
too important to be passed over, although there seems no 
necessity for accompan 3 ring him in his frequent journeys 
between Saxony and France. Community of tastes and studies 
had brought about a close intimacy between him and the 
Chevalier Folard; and in 1732 he followed the example of 
his friend by becoming a military author. In the course of 
that year, he composed the work entitled ‘ Mes K5veries.’ 
Two copies of what passes for the original manuscript are 
preserved in the Royal Library at Dresden, and the con¬ 
cluding words are ; — ‘ I have composed this work in thirteen 
‘ nights. 1 was ill, so it may well show symptoms of fever: 

‘ that ought to be’ my excuse. As to the regularity and 
‘ arrangement, as well as elegance of style, I have written 
‘ like a soldier, and to dissipate my ennuis. Done in this 
‘ month of December 1732.’ 

The most conflicting judgments have been passed on this 
book. Whilst some have seen in it the masterpiece of a great 
tactician, others have treated it as the eccentric production of 
a powerful but irregular mind, whose strength lay in action 
or in a kind of intuition under the pressure of emergencies, 
not in calm analysis or scientific exposition. The book, how¬ 
ever, has great merits, and is especially remarkable for the 
clearness and good sense with which it draws the line between 
innovation and experience, theory and practice, in the art of 
war ; an art which it had been, perhaps is, the fashion to regard 
as only capable of being taught (if of being taught at all) em¬ 
pirically. ‘ All the other sciences,’ he exclaims, ‘ have rules 
‘ and principles: war alone has none.’ This is true only in a 
limited sense,—that it has few, if any, received as axioms; 
and most of those who iiave shone preeminent in it have sub¬ 
mitted to a steady course of professional instruction. ‘ Cond4,’ 
says Retz, ‘ is bom a captain; which never happened but to 
‘ him, Spinola, and Caesar.’ Yet Condc was an assiduous 
reader of military books, and Caesar is surely an ill-chosen 
example of a bom captain. One of the most ardent students 
of the art of war that ever lived was NapoleOn. 

We must not forget to state that shortly before the composition 
of the ‘ Reveries,? Maurice made the acquaintance |)f Frederic 
the Great, then Crown Prince of Prussia, an acquaintance 
which soon ripened into admiration and esteem on both sides. 
Each invariably mentions the other as one of the most con¬ 
summate tacticians of the age. A general worthy to rank not 
far below them, the Marshal Duke of Berwick, had a similar 
prescience of Saxe’s military capacity whilst still untried on a 
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fitting arena. On his arrival in the camp before tire lines of 
Ettling, he was received by Berwick with these words: ‘ I 
‘ was about to send for 3,000 men, but you are as valuable to 
‘ me as such a reinforcement’ He amply justified this ctun- 
mander’s confidence. At a critical moment, he put himself at 
the head of 100 grenadiers, attacked a troop of hussars, and 
killed their commandant with his own hand, after receiving a 
sabre-cut on the head, which was fortunately blunted or turned 
aside by the iron guard of his hat It was at the end of this 
campaign, in which he served under the Hue de Noailles, that 
he wrote to the Minister of War in the proud tone of con¬ 
scious superiority:— 

‘Prince Eugene is put to fight, and all yields to the glory of 
your arms. It is I who have cleared the way for it; it is I who 
have found means of penetrating into inaccessible places, who have 
disposed the troops, who have attacked, led, and conquered at the 
head of your grenadiers, exposing myself to dangers which still 
make those who were witnesses of them tremble. It is fourteen 
years since I have had the honour of being in the service of the King 
as marechal-de-camp: I am now nearly forty, and I am not of a sort 
to be subjected to rules or to grow old to reach steps of promotion.’ 

He was made Lieutenant-General in the French army in 
August 1734, and on the strength of this promotion declined 
an offer made through the Prince of Liechtenstein to join the 
Austrian service and rely for rapid advancement on the friendly 
offices of Prince Eugene. His patriotism has been called in 
question for serving against his countrymen, but he never actu- 
^y fought against Saxony, wliich alone can be regarded as his 
native country. There was not even a talk of a fatherland in 
those days, and adventurers of his stamp—Eugene and Ber¬ 
wick, for example—troubled themselves little under what stan¬ 
dard they were arrayed. It must also be remembered that in 
1741 he wrote to the Count de Bruhl, then Prime Minister of 
Saxony, to offer to take the command of the Saxon anny in the 
then probable contingency of its being actively engaged, and 
received for answer, after six weeks’ delay, that the command 
had been promised to the Duke of Weissenfels. He lay under 
one marked disadvantage in France, which he might partially 
have escaped in Germany. The princes of the blood and the 
great nobles were jealous of him, and he was not made a MDar- 
shal, or trusted with the command in chief of an army, until the 
proved incapacity of those placed over him seriously threatened 
discomfiture and disgrace. They were constantly depreciating 
him. Thus the son of the Due de Luynes writes to his father: 
—‘ The Count de Saxe leads the French without precaution or 
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‘ detail and a la Tartare; yet be is the one above all others 
‘ who aims most at what is great.’ 

The taking of Prague was an exploit which put detraction 
to shame and fixed his reputation on a firm footing. It was 
taken by a night attack planned by him after personal recon* 
noitring the defences of the place by creeping along the ditch. 
Near the principal gate was a bastion thirty-five feet high, and 
opposite to it on the outside a kind of mound, formed of the 
dirt and rubbish of the town. Whilst the bastion was scaled 
by the grenadiers, he was to post himself with troops on this 
mound to attract the fire of the garrison ; and the drawbridge 
was to be simultaneously assailed, over which the dragoons, 
which constituted the chief part of his force, were to rush 
as soon as the way was open. The success was complete, 
althoug-h some of the scaling ladders broke from the number of 
men who crowded on them at once. A company of grenadiers 
was on the rampart before their approach was discerned, and 
they were rapidly reinforced. The drawbridge was lowered, 
and Saxe, galloping in at the head of his cavalry, reached the 
bridge which divides the town in two. It was barricaded and 
defended by cannon and infantry ; but the officer in command, 
finding that the Saxons had entered the other part of the city, 
and that he was about to be placed between two fires, laid 
down his arms. These particulars arc taken from one of Saxe’s 
letters to the Chevalier do Folard, ending thus:—‘ It (Prague) 
‘ was taken the same day on which my grandfather took it in 
‘ 1640, and furnishes the first instance of a town being carried 
‘ in the nighttime, and sword-in-hand, by the French without 
‘ being plundered.’ 

In the course of the following month he signally retrieved the 
honour of the French arms by rallying a body of infantry and 
cavalry which had been driven back in confusion by the Aus¬ 
trian rearguard. After this exploit, for which he was publicly 
thanked by the Due de Broglie, he repaired to Dresden, where 
Frcdbric the Great arrived soon afterwards in the hope of ])er- 
suading the King (Maurice’s half-brother) to a more active 
co-operation in the war. Frederic Augustus was as fond of 
pleasure as his father, and Bruhl, who inclined towards Austria 
and dreaded Prussian aggrandisement, calculated on preventing 
serious conversation by a OTand dinner, opera, and ball. I^he 
dangerous topic was introduced in Maurice’s presence whilst the 
royal party were yet at table, when Bruhl announced that the 
opera had begun. ‘ Ten kingdoms to conquer,’ says Frederic, 
‘ would not have detained the King of Poland a minute longer. 
‘ To the opera they went, and the King (of Prussia) obtained. 
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‘ despite of all opponents, a final resolution.’ * A Saxon corps 
was attached to the Prussian army, and was so roughly handled 
within a month of its junction that Maurice, then with Frederic 
and doubtless remembering Bruhl’s refusal of the command, 
sent him the following laconic billet by way of despatch:— 

‘ Jigelan (Iglan) le 19 Fevr. 1742. 

‘ Vous n’avez plus d’armee. 

‘ Maurice de Saxe.* 

On his return to the French army he was directed to take 
the direction of the siege of Egra, which, strong as it was, was 
surrendered to him without a blow af'ter all his dispositions for 
an assault were complete. His name sufficed to y)aralyse the 
commailder and the garrison, and the credit accruing from the 
exploit was not diminished by their faint-heartedness. The 
Emperor Charles VII. caused a Te Deum to be sung in 
Frankfort to celebrate the event, and wrote to him: ‘Why 
‘ can’t you be everywhere ? ’ 

Egra was taken on the 19th April, 1742, and on the 1st of 
May IMauricc had abandoned the field of his rajndly culminat¬ 
ing reputation, and was on his way to St. Petersburg through 
Dresden. The ducal crown, which still retained all its pristine 
attractions for him, had been again trailed across his ])ath. 
Eager as he was to try his hand at governing, he must have 
been deeply mortified at finding that he had actually missed 
two golden oj)y)ortunitics; that either of the two princesses, 
to whom his vagrant and vacillating addresses had been paid, 
could and probably would have gratified his highest ambition, 
had he wooed her as she may well have expected to be wooed, 
had he paid her the common compliment of a semblance 
of devotion and fidelity. Anna, on her accession to the im¬ 
perial throne in 1730, had neither scruple nor difficulty in 
giving Courland to her favourite, the Due dc Biren, by birth 
a Courland peasant. On her death in 1840, Biren became 
regent during the minority of her great-nephew, but waS dis¬ 
placed by a conspiracy planned and executed by the mother of 
the infant Czar in November 1741; whose supremacy lasted 
rather more than a year, during which she caused her brother- 
in-law, the Duke of Brunswick, to be elected Duke of Cour¬ 
land. On the 6th of December 1741, another conspiracy broke 
out, resulting in the expulsion of the regent, the dethronement 
of her son, and the accession of the Princess Elizabeth. The 


* ‘ CEuvres Posthumes,’vol. i. p. 226. Dr. von Webor adds that the 
opera was Papirio. 
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Duke of Brunswick fell with his patroness, and Courlaud was 
once again at .the disposal of Bussia; Poland not being strong 
enough to lay hands on it. 

Maurice h^ a powerful friend at the ctmrt of the new Czarina 
in the French Ambassador, the Marquis de la Chetardie, who 
thought that her youthful preference w'ould. revive and ])lead 
j)owerfully for him. La Chetardie was renowmcd for the splen¬ 
dour of his entertainments, and the very evening of Maurice’s 
arrival he gave a magnificent supper to introduce him to the 
most consi^rable persons of the court. The next morning he 
was presented to the Czarina, who, at a masked ball the same 
evening, danced the second «contredanse witii him. The next 
day but one La Chetardie gave a dinner in his honour, to 
which she came in her riding habit, and remained a IsCrge part 
of the evening. A series of festivities ensued, some of them 
strikingly characteristic of the period and the place. On the 
18 th June, the Chamberlain Woronzow gave a dinner which 
was prolonged till nine in the evening; then the whole party 
mounted on horseback to accompany the Czarina, who rode 
through the illuminated streets in a riding-habit. A terrible 
rain was pouring down, but no one wore a cloak. Towards 
midnight the party, wetted to the skin, paid a short visit to the 
Kremlin, where she showed the Count the coronation ornaments 
and other state jewels. Then they mounted again to ride to 
La Chetardie’s palace, i* front of which was a magnificently 
illuminated fancy building with two fountains of red and white 
wine. Here a grand supper was served, and ‘ it was nearly six 
‘ in the morning,’ writes a guest, ‘ when her Majesty, putting 
‘ the sun. to shame by her beauty, retired highly pleased.’ 
Another week was spent in the same manner, and then 
Maurice got for answer^ communicated through the Chancellor, 
that the Czarina, anxious that the Courlanders shoidd retain 
their ancient rights, could not interfere in his favour, although 
she would not act against him. 

The sole advantage he gained by his journey was the sense 
of his value produced by his absence; during which the French 
army underwent a series of reverses. Soon after his re¬ 
joining it. Count Poniatowski writes:—‘ I have never seen 
* an army so badly managed as this: if the Count de Saxe, 
‘ who is obliged to think pf everything, were taken from us, I 
‘ do not know what would become of us.’ At the conclusion 
of the campaign, an apartment in Versailles was assigned to 
him, and the King held long consultations with him in the 
presence of D’Argenson, the Minister of War. The first time 
he went to the theatre at Paris he was received with accla- 
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mations. Yet neither popular nor royal favour could over¬ 
come the corrupt influences about the court. After a high 
command had actually been assigned to him, D’Argenson, 
trembling for his place, was induced to give it to the Prince 
de Conti. ‘ That,’ wrote the Saxon minister, ' is the secret 
* motive which has actuated M. d’Argenson. Such at present 
‘ is the situation of the Cotirt of France.’ 

The management of a hazardous enterprise, requiring extra¬ 
ordinary capacity and interfering with no conventional claims, 
could be confided to him without exciting jealousy. Accord¬ 
ingly he was named to the command of the troops (10,000) 
which were to accompany Charles Edward in 1744 on his 
meditated descent in England. A storm interrupted the dis- 
embarcation: the wind (as the Count remarked) was decidedly 
not Jacobite: the English fleet hove in sight, and the expedition 
was eventually abandoned. The King, warmly pressed by 
Broglie and Koailles, took advantage of this occasion to confer 
the long-delayed baton of Marshal, with the reservation of a 
privilege or two, not affecting the military grade, on account 
of his religion, which, it is said, he would willingly have 
changed could he have done so without the suspicion of an 
interested motive. In the ensuing campaign he commanded 
the covering army, whilst the main army, nominally under the 
King in j>erson, and really under Noailles, undertook the siege 
of several strong places. The campaign was prosperous, although 
not marked by any signal success, and Voltaire, referring to the 
new Marshal’s share in it, says :— 

* To encamp and decamp apropos^ to cover his country, to subsist 
his army at the expense of the enemy, to advance to their ground 
when they were on the country to bo defended and force them to 
retrace their steps,—to render strength useless by skill—^this is what 
is regarded as one of the masterpieces of the military art, and this 
is what Marshal Saxe did from the beginning of August till No¬ 
vember (1744).’ 

When the time approached for opening the campaign of 
1745, the earapaign of Fontenoy, the national call for Marshal 
Saxe was as loud and unanimous as that for Sir Charles Napier 
after the disaster of Cabul, or for Lord Clyde at the breaking 
out of the Indian mutiny, but his health excited the most lively 
apprehensions. ^ So high an idea,’ wrote the Saxon minister, 
‘ is entertained of the eapacity and experience of the Marshal, 
‘ that people are generally eonvinced that the loss of this 
‘ general would be a misfortune for France in the present 
‘ circumstances, as she has scarcely any capable of replacing 
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^ him amongst the quantity of general officers with whom the 
kingdom swarms.’ He showed symptoms of dropsy, and 
when, on his preparing to start for Flanders, Voltaire asked 
liim liow he could set out in such a state of weakness, he 
made the memorable reply; II ne s’agit pas de vivre, mais 
‘ de partir.’* Yet such was his want of self-restraint that 
an entire coach-load of his seraglio, as usual, formed part of 
his equipage; and his physician, Scnac, was driven to the 
strange expedient of getting sentinels placed round his quarters, 
with strict orders to deny admission to all jjcrsons of the 
female sex. He was tapped soon after his arrival in camp, and 
being too ill to mount on horseback, was obliged to be carried 
about in a carriage of basket-work, in which, surrounded by 
his staff, he passed the night preceding the battle of Fontenoy. 

Marshal Saxe’s campaigns and battles from 1745 to his 
death form a prominent part of the history of Europe, and 
have been repeatedly described in detail.f But his share in the 
glories of Fontenoy has been unduly diminished by the most 
popular writer of the eighteenth century, and there are still 
doubts regarding it which require to be cleared u]). Voltaire’s 
account is that the English were carrying all before them; that 
■charge after charge had been tried in vain; that the battle was 
given up for lost; that the Marslial was taking measures to 
secure the retreat; and that a disorderly council was held 
in the King’s presence, who was adjurdB, on the part of the 
Marshal and in the name of France, not to expose himself 
further. The historian continues in these w^ords:— 

‘ The Due de Richelieu, Lieutenant-General, and serving as aide- 
de-camp of the King, came up at this moment. He had just been 
reconnoitring the English column near Fontenoy. Having thus 
gone to every side without being wounded, he presents liimself out 
of breath, sword in hand,*and covered with dust. “ What news do 
you bring us ? ” said the Marshal: “ What do you advise ? ” “ My 
news,” said the Due, “ is that the battle is gained if you wish; and 
my advice is that you instantly bidng four guns to bear on the 
front of the column ; whilst this artillery is shaking it, the House¬ 
hold {Maison du lioi) and the other troops will surround it : we 

* This anecdote rests on better authority than the great majority 
of historic mots, being related by Voltaire in his * Precis du Siecle 
‘de Louis XV.’cap. 1.5, But the same reply had been attributed to 
Pompey; and there is a lifne in Berenice which may also have 
suggested it— 

* Mais il ne s’agit pas de vivre, il faut regner.’ 

t As to Fontenoy, see Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ History eff Frederic the 
Great,’ vol. iv. p. 121; and Earl Stanhope’s ‘ History of England 
^ from the Peace of Utrecht,’ vol. iii. p. 293. 
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must fall upon them comme des fourageurs” The King was the first 
who assented to this idea. Twenty persons set off. The Due de 
Pequigny, afterwards Due de Chaulnes, goes to direct the pointing 
of the four guns: they are placed opposite the English column. 
The Due de Richelieu gallops on the part of the King to put the 
household troops in motion. Prince de Soubise gets together his 
gendarmes; the Due de Chaulnes his light horse : all form and 
march,’ &c. 

According to the same authority, the Due de Biron took 
upon himself the responsibility of countermanding the Marshal’s 
order to the right wdng to withdraw for the purpose of covering 
the retreat; and, in fact, if this version (which is substantially 
adopted by the most eminent writers, including Earl Stanhope 
and Mr. Carlyle) is to be credited, the Marshal had about as 
much to do with the movements which decided the day as 
Marshal Beresford with the victorious advance of the Fusilier 
Brigade at Albucra. Prose was deemed too weak to pay a 
fitting tribute to Bichelieii: his alleged exploit is embalmed 
by the same pen in poetry :— 

‘ Jc ne veux pas que I’univers 
Vous croie un grave personnage 
Apres ce jour do Fontenoi; 

Ou, couvert de sang et de poudre, 

On vous vit ramener la foudre 
Et la T^toire a votre roi.’* 

After describing the defeat of the column, which he greatly 
exaggerates, for it retired in order, Voltaire adds:— 

‘ In the middle of this triumph the Marshal had himself carried 
to the King : he had just strength enough to embrace his knee.s and 
to utter these precise words: “Sire, I have lived long enough: 
I wished to live out this day to see your Majesty victorious. You 
see on Avhat battles hang.” The King raised him and embraced him 
tenderly. He (the Marshal) told the Due de Richelieu, “ I shall 
never foi'gct the important service you have done me.” He .spoke 
in the same manner to the Due de Biron. He told the King, 
“ Sire, I must reproach myself with one fault. I should have 
placed another redoubt between the wood of Barri and Fontenoy ; 
but I did not believe that there were generals bold enough to risk 
the passage at this point.” ’ 

The essential part of the statement rests on a letter from the 
Marquis d’Argenson to Voltaire the day after the battle:— 

‘ Your friend, M. de Richelieu, is a genuine Bayard ; it is he who 
gave and executed the counsel to attack the infantry comme 

* In Voltaire’s ‘ Pocme de Fontenoy,* also, the Due de Richelieu 
is the hero of the day. 
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chasseurs ou eomme des fourageurs^ pell-mell, hand down, the arm 
shortened, masters, valets, officers, cavalry, infantry, all together. 
This French vivacity, of which so much is said, nothing resists it: 
it was the affair of ten minutes to gain the battle by this botte 
secrete' 

Nothing is said of the four guns, and the credit of telling 
where they were when the Marshal was looking about for 
artillery, is due to a subaltern. 

Now the battle was fought on the 11th of May, and a full 
official account of it is contained in a despatch from the 
Marshal himself, dated Camp before Tournay, May 13th, to the 
Minister of War. From this it appears that all fell out very 
nearly as he had anticipated; that the victory was the result of 
a preconceived plan; that he never despaired of the result; 
and that all the decisive movements were in pursuance of his 
personal orders adapted to the emergency. The notion that 
he adopted as a happy hit the alleged suggestion of Richelieu 
to attack like foragers or sportsmen—that is, without regard to 
order—is preposterous. His distinct directions to the troops 
preparatory to the grand effort were to charge together and 
charge home. 

‘ Seeing our infantry (thus runs the despatch), the household 
{Maison du JRoi), the carabiniers, and a great part of the cavalry 
much discomfited by the different charges they had made uselessly 
against this English infantry, I went to lookfor the carabiniers, and 
told them that they must make a last eftrt, that the preceding 
charges had not succeeded because they had advanced with too 
much vivacity, and had not given time to the different reserves that 
I had on my left to reach this closely-formed battalion, which gave 
the English time to repulse one attock after the other, and that it 
was necessary to make the effort at the same time. Monseigneur the 
Dauphin asked my permission to charge at the head of the household. 
Judge, Sir, of the uneasiness such a presence may occasion a general. 
In short, everything succeeded beyond our hopes.’ 

The most vivid picture of the charge is given by Espagnac:— 

* Marshal Saxe had ordered that the cavalry should touch the 
English with the breasts of their horses: he was well obeyed. The 
officers of the chamber charged pell-mell with the guards and the 
mousquetaires; the King’s pages were there sword in hand; there 
was so exact an equality of time and courage, so unanimous an 
impression of the checks they had received,—so perfect a concert,— 
the cavalry sabre in hand^ the infantry with bayonets fixed,—that 
the English column was shattered to pieces and disappeared.' 

When it is asked why the prior isolated charges were per¬ 
mitted, Espagnac, who was present and in the Marshal’s 
confidence, is ready with the reply:— 
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* So long as the enemy had not taken Fontenoy or the redoubt, 
his successes in the centre were disadvantageous, being without a 
point of support. The further he advanced, the more he exposed 
his troops to be taken in flank by the French he left behind. It 
was then essential to restrain him by repeated charges ; too feeble, 
it is true, to promise a great efiect, but gaining time for the dis¬ 
position of the general attack on which the victory depended.’ 

Espagnac also states that the Count dc Loewendal, who 
held an imj)ortant command, rode up to Saxe at the critical 
moment, and comprehending the plan and situation at a glance, 
exclaimed: ‘ This is a grand day for the King, Marshal: 

‘ those fellows there cannot escape him.’ The Marshal pro¬ 
bably never calculated on the firmness and dogged intrepidity 
with which the English, denuded of support by the backward¬ 
ness of the Austrians and Dutch, pushed forward to a position 
not much unlike that of the light cavalry brigade at Balaclava; 
and he had just ground for apprehension lest a panic should 
seize the officers or courtiers about the King; whom for this 
reason he was most anxious to remove. According to Loss, the 
Saxon minister, who had his information fresh from the fountain¬ 
head, the Due de Noailles, commander-in-chief in the cam- 
])aigns of 1743 and 1744, elicited a sharp expression of impa¬ 
tience from Saxe by speaking of the battle as lost; and the 
Due de Biron’s interference obviously arose from a misunder¬ 
standing t)f the plan. We knoAv, at all events, that a change in 
the position of some troops led to a murmured exclamation 
amongst the royal suite: ‘ The Marshal is ill; his health is 
‘ failing; his brain is getting confused.’ Louis went straight 
to him, and in a loud clear voice addressed him thus: ^ Mar- 
‘ shal, when I confided to you the command of my army, T 
‘ meant that every one should obey you: 1 will be the first to 
‘ set the example.’ The Mai-shal, spejiking of the King, says 
in his despatch :— 

‘ Ho did not disturb my operations by any order opposed to mine, 
which is what is most to be feared from the presence of a monarch 
surrounded by a court, which often sees things differently from what 
they are. In short, the King was present during the whole affair 
and never wished to retire, ^though many opinions were for that 
course during the whole of the action.’ 

To this may be added the conclusive testimony of the King’s 
private letter to Cardinal Tencin, a copy of which was sent to 
Dresden by Loss :— 

‘ We owe the victory we have just gained to the good dispositions 
of the Marshal de Saxe. He has taught us valuable lessons, if we 
are willing to profit by them, but I fear he will not be our teacher 
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long, if he remains in his present state. It would an irreparable 
loss for us, which I should sustain with regret, above all because 
I should not be able to reward the great services he has done 
us.’ 

He was blamed for not turning the defeat into a rout, and 
it aj)pears from the despatch already quoted, that, seeing the 
English cavalry advancing to support their infantry, he halted 
his troops a hundred paces from liis battle-ground. His very 
words arc: ‘ As we had enough of it, I thought only of restoring 
‘ order amongst the troops engaged in the charge.’ 

The battle (jf Fontenoy decided not only the surrender of 
Tournay, which it was fought to relieve, but that of Ghent, 
Oiidenarde, Bruges, Ostend. Yet this scries of successes, al¬ 
though honours and rewards were lavished on him, did not pro¬ 
tect him from misrepresentation and slander. He was accused 
of playing into the hands of Austria by neglecting Germany for 
the Ijow Countries; and his old rival, the Priiu'c do Conti, 
succeeded in getting the a})pointmcnt of Generalissimo over his 
head, which induced Saxe to exclaim to Valfons*: ‘France 
‘ is the country of falsehood, and gratitude for services })er- 
‘ formed does not habitually reside in it.’ This nojuination, 
fortunately for France, did not include the command of the 
army in the field, which was continued to the Marshal; and in 
the campaign of 1746, he fought and Avon the battle of 
Raucourt. The first announcement of his intention to fight 

^ o 

and win it was made at his camp theatre the day before; these 
lines being sung or recited by way of epilogue:— 

‘Demain bataille, jour de gloirc. 

Que dans les fastes de I’histoire, 

Triompho encore le nom Fran^ais, 

Digne d’eteruelle memoire.’ 

A troop of actors was a regular part of his cqui])age- 
Writing to the director Favart, he says:—‘Do not l)clieve 
‘ that I regard it as a simple object of amusement; it enter.< 

‘ into my political views, and into the plan of my military 
‘ operations.’ Favart owed his appointment to his Avife, a 
handsome woman who acted, sang, and danced to admiration; 
and was told his services were no longer wanted when he pre¬ 
sumed to join his illustrious employer’s suite without her. 
Following the example of la belle Gabriellc in this respect, 
Madame Favart, for some time at all events, preferred her 
husband’s aflfection and her reputation to all that a hero and 

* Souvenirs du Marquis de Valfons. Paris ; 1860. Valfons was 
on his staff and much trusted by him. 
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conqueror could lay at her feet, and only yielded (if she did 
yield) to measures of coercion, as indefensible as those which 
Henry IV. was not ashamed to employ in a similar dilemma. 
She was arrested at Luneville, where she had come to meet 
Favart, and was carried to the Ursuline convent, where she 
was detained some time, and then exiled to Issoudin.. The 
Marshal threw the blame of these persecutions upon the pious 
people of the Court; but he alone, as the object of them had 
good grounds for believing, was the cause.* 

Before winning the battle of Raucourt, which was not 
followed up, he had added Brussels to his other conquests; 
and it was on his way from this city to Paris that passing 
through Peronne, his carriage was stopped by the custom¬ 
house officers. ' Que faites vous, canaille ? ’ exclaimed their 
chief; ‘ Les lauriers sont-ils contrebands ? ’ 

Another compliment paid him about this time was an offer 
of a seat in the Academy, which he had the good sense to 
refuse. 

The third act in the bloody trilogy which immortalises his 
name (to borrow the expressions of a French biographer) was 
the battle of Lawfeld, fought on the 2nd of July, 1747, 
where, as at Fontenoy, the English bore the brunt, and were 
left unsupported by their allies. The village, held by 10,000 

* Tlie true character of this transaction appears from a publica¬ 
tion not mentioned by Dr. von Weber, entitled: Manuscrit Trouve 
a La Bastille Concernant deux Lettres-de-Cachet Idchees contre 
Mademoiselle de Chantilly et M. Favart, pur le Marechal de. Saxe. 
Paris : 1789. TJie manuseript is a report addressed to the Marshal 
by the exempt charged with the execution of the lettres-dc~cachet, 
dated March 23, 1750, and signed with his_ name, Meusnier. Tlie 
pamphlet also contains four or five letters from the lady to the 
Marsltal, with his replies, during the period of her detention, No¬ 
vember and December 1749. She thanks him for past kindness 
and liberality, but expresses a fixed determination not to purchase 
her release by compliances which her conscience and religion con¬ 
demn. He tells her in words that her persecutors are ^une bande 
‘ de divots que Von n'a pas voulu me nommer but gives her clearly 
to understand that she herself is the mistress of her destiny. Sho 
was eventually set at liberty on his application. 

The exempts report contains a description of her which does not 
confirm the tradition of her charms;—‘ Elle est agee de vingt-deux 
‘ a vingt-trois ans, petite, malfaite, seche, les cheveux bruns, le 
‘ noz ecra.«5e, les yeux vifs, la peau assez blanche, enjouee par caprice, 

‘ niinandiere, fourbe et dissimuleo : elle chante et danse passableinent 
‘ bien.’ Her paternal name was Cabaret Durancoray, and it is 
doubted whether she was married to FavUrt. 
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English and Hanoverians, was the key of the position; and 
when the first attack of the French was repulsed, the Marshal 
turned to Valfons :—* Well, what do you think of this ? We are 
‘ beginning badly; the enemy keeps his ground.’ ‘ Monsieur 
‘ the Marshal,’ replied Valfons, who reports the colloquy, ‘ you 

• were dying at Fontenoy, you beat them; convalescent at 
‘ Kaucoiirt, they were beaten again; you are too well to-day 
‘ to fail in crushing them.’ The second attack being equally 
unsuccessful, the Marshal in person rallied his troops for the 
third, arid led them to within twenty paces of the village, 
where he j>ointed out to fheir commander the precise point 
where they were to break in. ‘ Both commanders,’ says Earl 
Stiinhope, ‘ showed high personal gallantry in the foremost 
‘ ranks ; the Marshal being once nearly taken prisoner, and 
‘ the Duke (of Cumberland) also once mixed up with a 
‘ squadron of French horse.’ Valfons also relates that when, 
towards the end of the battle, Saxe was about to order a 
charge of cavalry, he found at the head of the first squadron 
he approached a pale, thin officer, and whisperpd to Valfons, 
with a laugh: ‘ Let us look for another; this one will bring us 

• bail luck.’ The next was a stout, ruddy-faced man, to whom 
Saxe immediately gave the order, crying out, ^ Ah, this is 
‘ ray man! ’ 

As usual, he was blamed for not improving the victory, and 
with justice, for Valfons says: ‘ He j)roved to me that, not 
‘ wishing to finish the war, he ought only to gain battles by 
‘ halves.’ In another place he says: ‘ The Marshal was, like 
‘ all generals, too great in time of w’ar to desire peace and 

• secure it by too decisive successes.’ The Duke of Marl¬ 
borough fell under the same suspicion ; and the temptations 
are certainly great. When peace was signed in October 1748, 
the Marshal dropped from military governor of all the con¬ 
quered places in the Netherlands with 10,000 louis-d’or a 
month, and commander-in-chief of a victorious araiy, into a 
retired officer on a pension and allowances. Itfs true that these 
were on a wholly unexceptionable scale of lilbearality, enabling 
him to maintain a princely hospitality and indulge his peculiar 
fancies to his heart’s desire. A single f§te which he gave in 
honour of the Princess de Sens at Chambord cost him 400,000 
livres: he built and maintained a hospital and a theatre, 
and kept two tables, one of eighty and one of sixty covers. 
But he longed for his occupation gone, for the pomp and idr- 
cumstance of his glorious trade as well as for its solid per¬ 
quisites, and he could not refrain from sighing out, ‘Peace is 
‘ concluded, and we are about to fuD into oblivion: we are 
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‘ like cloaks; no one thinks of us unless when it threatens 
‘ rain.’ 

In this state of restlessness, no project was too wild, pro¬ 
vided it offered a fresh field of action on a grand scale. ^Vt 
one time he thought of improving on the design of the Marquis 
dc Langalliere, by building a throne for himself in Madagascar; 
at another, of colonising and ruling one of the Antilles, of 
which he obtained a grant. It has been <!onfidcntly stated 
that he was by turns on the point of contesting Corsica with 
King Theodore, and of assembling tlie Jews of Central America 
Avith the view of becoming their king. The year before his 
death he petitioned Louis XV. (seemingly without result) to 
grant him the appointments, rank, and honours enjoyed by 
])rinces of sovereign houses established in the kingdom. 

The manner in which his forced leisure was occupied may 
be inferre<l from the Marquis d’Argenson’s summary of his 
tastes : ‘11 n’aime (]ue la guerre, le mecaiiismc et les beautes 
‘ faciles.’ In reference to the last, Madame de Pom])adour 
wrote to hint after the battle of Lawfeld:—‘ They sny, 

‘ Marshal, that in the middle of the operations and fatigues of 
‘ Avar, you still find time to make love. I am a Avoman, and 
‘ do not blame you: love creates heroes and makes them 
‘ sfKjrs.^ M'hen she Avas seen Avalking with him, a bystander 
called out, ‘ There goes the King’s SAVord and the sheath.’ Jn 
whatever sense she meant the Avord suyes^ her maxim was not 
a)»plicable to her illustrious friend, Avhose love (if it descrv(;d 
the name) impaired both his reputation and his constitution, and 
caused or accelerated his death. One of his later liaisons lias 
become celebrated by its fruit. From his daughter by an 
opera-singer, descends the far-famed Georges Sand (Madaim; 
Dudevant), who records the fact in he^ ‘ History of my Life.’ 
He Avas endowed by nature Aviththe physical advantages <»f his 
father, whose feats of strength he aa-^us Avont to emulate; but 
Madame de Pomplidour says that, ‘ in the latter years of his,life, 

‘ he was an ambulatory corpse {cadavi'e ambulant), of Avhich 
‘ there remained nothing but the name.’ He aa as reduced to this 
. state by excesses ; but he died suddenly of a fever, on the 
noth November, 1750, his last words, addressed to his physician, 
Senac, being, ‘ You see, my friend, the end of a fine dream ; ’ 
or, as some rejiort, ‘ Doctor, life is but a dream : mine has 
‘ been fine but short.’ 

More than one striking tribute to his memory may be found 
in the writings of V'cltairc, Avho dedicated to him the ‘ Defense 
‘ du Mondain.’ But the most valuable has been paid by a 
more competent judge of such a man, by Frederic the Great, 
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who writes in July 1749:—‘I have seen the hero of France, 
‘ this Saxon, this Turenne of the Age of Louis XV. 1 have 
‘ derived instruction from his conversation, not in the French 
‘ language, but in the art of war. This marshal might be the 
' professor of all the generals of Europe.’ Yet this marshal, 
far from being a pedant in the art, expressly lays down that, 
* in war it is often necessary to act by inspiration : if we were 
^ always obliged to give a reason for adopting one course rather 
‘ than another, we should be frequently at a loss; circumstances 
^ are felt better than they are explained, and if war depends 
‘ on inspiration, there is no need of troubling the oracle.* 
Although he had his inspired moments when rules were dis¬ 
regarded and caution set aside, although he finessed boldly on 
occasions, he never exposed his army to unnecessary risks, and 
in the act of advancing always provided for the retreat. Unlike 
Napoleon, who shrank from no sacrifice to gain his point, or 
Marlborough, who was accused of exposing his trooj)s with a 
view to the sale of the vacant commissions. Marshal Saxe was 
chary of the lives of his men. When an o^icer of rank 
proposed an expedition, saying it would cost only eighteen 
grenadiers, he replied tartly, ‘ Only eighteen grenadiers! 
‘ eighteen lieutenant-generals, if you like 1 ’ He j)ointedly 
remarked :—‘ I suspect those officers who are continually asking 
‘ for detachments to go against the enemy. They are generally 
‘ like an equestrian statue that has always one foot lifted up to 
‘ march and never moves.’ 

What was said of Marlborough is equally true of Saxe: he 
never fought a battle he did not win, nor besieged a place he 
did not take. If it be asked why, with such qualities and 
capacity, so displayed and recognised, he does not fill a more 
prominent place in the military Valhalla, it may be replied, 
because these were exerted for no elevated object, and pro¬ 
duced no very memorable or lasting results. His battles 
were none of them the decisive battles of the world, and so 
far as''posterity is concerned, the strong places he took might 
have been so many pieces on a chess-board. He never estab¬ 
lished or upset a dynasty, won or saved a kingdom, overran a 
(;ontinent, destroyed, vindicated, or restored a nation’s liberties. 
The popular instinct which deifies a Garibaldi and depreciates 
a Saxe, is not so far wrong up<m the whole. Animated by 
jiatriotism, by deep sense of duty, by lofity ambition, by religious 
enthusiasm, or by any great cause in which he felt an absorbing 
interest for its owm sake, a man of his genius, with sco]>c f<jr 
its cx}»ansion, might have changed the face of Europe. But 
he fought in gilded fetters, without one ennobling or generous 
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impulse, without a cause, a country, or a creed; he was a 
soldier of fortune, a superior being of the Dugald Dalgetty 
species at best; and acting on the condottiere principle of never 
enabling his employer to become independent of him, he 
clipped the wings of Victory on its eagle flight towards the 
loftiest pinnacle of fame. 

Marshal Saxe, then, cannot be ranged in the first class of 
great captains or conquerors, with Alexander, Cassar, Hannibal, 
Napoleon, Frederic, Wellington, and three or four others 
whose names might provoke controversy. But he is entitled 
to a high place in the second class, alongside of Spinola, Mon- 
tecuculi, Wallenstein or Turenne; and his adventurous life, 
crowded with brilliant episodes, may be advantageously studied 
as an excellent illustration of the period in which he flourished 
—of its courts and camps, its statesmen and warriors, its modes 
of thought and action, its stage of politicjil and intellectual 
I)rogress, its manners, morals, and society. 


Art. VIII.— 1. Robert Brotvninff^s Poems. 3 vols. London : 

1863. 

2. Dramatis Persona. By Robert Browning. London: 

1864. 

T F the shades of Jeffrey and of Gifford were to appear 
among us and to survey the poetic literature of the pre¬ 
sent generation, they would feel a stern satisfaction and a self- 
gratulatory delight at the remembrance of the hard-handed 
castigations which they had inflicted on the young poets of the 
commencement of this century. For a style of poetry more 
at variance with the canons of criticism then recognised than 
that in which it is now the ambition of most of our poets to 
express themselves, is hardly conceivable. Even the chief 
offenders of those days would refuse to recognise theif own 
offspring in many of the most belauded poetic flights of the 
present time, which frequently unite an affected simplicity 
with such tortured, artificial, and foppish vagueness of ex¬ 
pression and fantastic flimsiness of ideas, that it is generally 
a labour of infinite pain to extract from tliem the little 
meaning they possess. Indeed, the age now appears to be ripe 
for some ‘ Theory of the Obscure,’ which, like Pope’s famous 
‘ Treatise on Bathos or the Art of sinlsing in Poetry,’ might 
be copiously illustrated from the works of contemporary poets, 
and aftbrd at least a warning to the young aspirant for the 
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lionours of verse. Por such a book Mr. Browning’s volumes 
would form an inexhaustible mine of examples, and the last 
volume which he has published is, perhaps, richer tlian any 
that have preceded it in materials for such a purpose. Yet 
much as we may lament the great defects of expression whieJi 
enshroud his thoughts and distort his compositions, it were 
vain to deny that his steady perseverance in tlie course which 
he has chosen has won at length for himself an influenc.c 
among readers of poetry second only to that of the Laureate, 
and no one pretending to be at all conversant with tlie 
literature of our time can forbear from making acquaintance 
with and forming some estimate of his labours. Every reader 
who glances at Mr. Browning’s volumes however cursorily, 
must pcrceiv^e that he is a man of rare accjomplishracnts, 
with a singularly original mind ca[)able of sympathising with 
a multiplicity of tastes and characters very far removed from 
every-day experience. We may regret that he has omitted to 
draw from those sources of the sublime, the tender, and the 
])athetic which will ever be the most potent means ol‘ touch¬ 
ing and purifying the heart, refining the feelings, and ele¬ 
vating the imagination. Wc may regret also the habitual 
neglect of the ordinary canons of taste and judgment whieJi 
lamentably diminishes the ellbctiveness of his poetry; but ]\Ir, 
Browning now lays the work of thirty years bcifore us, and 
we have but to take it to ourselves and to enjoy it and 
understand it as well as we can. For it is clear that he has 
so wedded himself to what is quaint and obscure in his forms 
of expression and choice of subject, tloat no change in these 
is to be hoped for from him; far different in this res])ect from 
Mr. Tennyson, whose last volume shows a ])owcr of adajda- 
tion and a pliability of invention which even his strongest 
admirers hardly anticipated. His two rustic sketches, ‘ The 
‘Grandmother’ and ‘The Northern Farmer,’ have enriched 
the language with two scenes of homely and rural life scarcely 
to bt surpassed in truthfulness and simplicity of expression; 
while his two tales, ‘ Enoch Arden ’ and ‘ Aylmer s Field,’ 
although open to some objection as to the character and 
construction of the stories, are yet rare triumphs of poetics 
diction, and in their chastened strength form a very striking 
contrast with the highly-wrought and fastidious execution 
of ‘Locksley Hall’ and ‘CEnone.’ On the other hand, there 
is hardly a fault with which Mr. Browning has ever been 
charged which is not, in the ‘ Dramatis Persona?,’ intensified to 
an extravagant degree. It was said of an eminent lawyer that 
he wrote his opinions in three different kinds of handwriting— 
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one which he and his clerk could read, another which only he 
himself could dccypher, and a third which neither he or any¬ 
body could make out; and into similar categories we are com- 
])elled to parcel out the poems of the ‘Dramatis Person®.’ 

To form, however, a proper estimate of Mr. Browning 
as a poet, it would not be fair to dwell exclusively upon this 
volume, and we shall proceed therefore to pass in review the 
collected edition of his works as last given to the public. 
‘ Paracelsus,’ published in 1835, was the first poem by which 
Mr. Browning became known to the world ; its reception was 
not unfavourable, and this and one or two of Mr. Browning’s 
tragedies may be regarded as the most perfect of his j>roduc*- 
tions, besides being the most ambitious in conceptitm. There 
is nothing ])articularly original in the scheme of ‘I'aracelsus; ’ it 
depends for its interest, like Faust, Kene, Manfred, Jacopo 
()r1 Is, Oberraan, El mundo diablo, Festus, and a crowd of lesser 
known productions, on psychological incidents and transforma- 
tioTis—w(n’ks which have their prototypes in the Book of Job 
and the Confessions of St. Augustine. The hero of the poem 
is a shadowy transfiguration of the notorious doctor, alchemist, 
and quack of the sixteenth century, who filled for a time the 
cliair of pliysic and surgery at the University of Basle, and 
began his course by publicly burning in the amjJiitheatre the 
works of Galen and Avicenna, and infonning his auditory 
that he was henceforth to hold the monarchy of science; one 
of his proper names was Bombastus, which from the inflated 
character of his discourse has passed into modern language, 
with a siirnification which will render it immortal. The ‘ Para- 
‘ celsus’ of Mr. Browning is a very different character, however, 
from the' vain and drunken Swiss empiric, as his drunken¬ 
ness becomes converted into a scntinjental attachment to the 
wine-cup, and his familiar demons, one of whom was said to 
reside in the handle of his sword, are kept for the most i)art 
unobtrusively behind the scenes. In the first division of the 
j)oem, Paracelsus, inspired by the conviction that he has *been 
selected by God for.a special mission, determines to go forth 
in search of knowledge,—having set before him knowing as the 
great end ()f achievement. He departs, contrary to the wishes 
of his friends, on a lonely pilgrimage to various countries to 
gather 

* The sacred knowledge here and there dispersed 
About the world, long lost or never found.’ 

In reply to the persuasions of his fi'iend Festus to remain 
with iiira and to avoid so perilous a career, he answers— 
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‘ What should I 

Do, kept among you all; your loves, your cares, 

Your life—all to be mine ? Be sure that God 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength He deigns impart! 

Ask the gier-eagle why she stoops at once 
Into the vast and unexplored abyss, 

What full-grown power informs her from the first, 

Why she not marvels, strenuously beating 
The silent boundless regions of the sky! 

. . . . ‘ 'Tis time 

New hopes should animate the world, new light 
Should dawn from new revealings to a race 
Weighed down so long, forgotten so long ; thus shall 
The heaven reserved for us, at last receive 
Creatures whom no unwonted splendours blind. 

But ardent to confront the unclouded blaze 
Whose beams not seldom blessed their pilgrimage. 

Not seldom glorified their life below. 

. . . . ‘ I seemed to long 
At once to trample on, yet save mankind, 

To make some unexampled sacrifice 
In their behalf, to wring some jvondrous good 
From heaven or earth for them, to perish, winning 
Internal weal in the act: as who should dare 
Pluck out the angry thunder from its cloud, 

That, all its gathered flame discharged on him. 

No storm might threaten summer’s azure sleep : 

Yet never to be mixed with men so much 
As to have part even in my own work, share 
In my own largess. Once the feat achieved, 

I would withdraw from their ofiUcious praise. 

Would gently put aside their profuse thanks. 

. . . . ‘ I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as bjrds their trackless way. 

I shall arrive ! what time, what circuit first, 

1 ask not: but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet or stifling snow, 

In some time, His good time, I shall arrive: 

He guides me and the bird. In his good time ! * 

In this sublime self-confidence, with this contempt of his 
kind and scorn of help from all his forerunners, Paracelsus 
sets forth in pursuit of knowledge — though what kind of 
knowledge he seeks is uncertain; apparently it consists of 
secrets, however, of some kind which are to lift the entire 
race up to a new heritage of glory. In the course of his 
travels he comes to Constantinople, and there pauses for awhile, 
partly wearied, and partly to sum up the results already at¬ 
tained. While at Constantinople, he falls in with Aprile, an 
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Italian poet, who has failed in the search after love as the end 
of existence, and dies before Paracelsus of exhaustion and 
suffering. The seemingly invincible confidence of Paracelsus 
had already abandoned him before the meeting with Aprile, 
but a considerable portion of assurance still remains;— 

‘ At worst I have performed my share of the task; 

The rest is God’s concern ; mine, merely thus, 

To know that I have obstinately held 
By my own work. 

Crush not my mind, dear God, though I be crushed! 

Hold me before the frequence of Thy seraphs 
And say—“ I crushed him, lest he should disturb 
My law. Men must not know their strength : behold, 

Weak and alone, how he had raised himself!”’ 

This superb egotism melts away, however, before the pre¬ 
sence of Aprile, whose desire of love has found vent in a 
passion for art, which is thus described by Mr. BroMming in a 
passage not unworthy of Keats, though it is disfigured here 
and there by grotesque and extravagant conceits :— 

‘ I would love infinitely, and be loved. 

First: 1 would carve in stone, or cast in brass, 

The forms of earth. No ancient hunter lifted 
Up to the gods by his renown, no nymph 
Supposed the sweet soul of a woodland tree 
Or sapphirine spirit of a twilight star. 

Should be too hard for me; no shepherd-king 
Kegal for his white locks; no youth who stands 
Silent and very calm amid the throng. 

The right hand ever hid beneath his robe, 

Until the tyrant pass ; no lawgiver. 

No swan-soft woman rubbed with lucid oils. 

Given by a god for love of her—teo hard! 

Every passion sprung from man, conceived by man, 

Would I express and clothe it in its right form, 

Or blend with others struggling in one form, 

Or show repressed by an ungainly form. . . . 

And, at the word, I would contrive and paint 
Woods, valleys, rocks and plains, dells, sands and wastes. 
Bakes which, when morn breaks on their quivering bed, 
Blaze like a wyvern flying round the sun. 

And ocean-isles so small, the dog-fish tracking 
A dead whale, who should find them, would swim thrice 
Around them, and fare onward —all to hold 
The offspring of my brain. Nor these alone ; 

Bronze labyrinth, palace, pyramid and crypt, 

Baths, galleries, courts, temples and terraces, 

Marts, theatres, and wharfs—all filled with men! 
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Men everywhere ! And this performed in turn, 

When those who looked on, pined to hear the hopes 
And fears and hates and loves which moved the crowd, 

I would throw down the pencil as the chisel, 

And I would speak; no thought which ever stirred 
A human breast should be untold; all passions, 

All soft emotions, from the turbulent stir 
Within a heart fed with desires like mine. 

To the last comfort shutting the tired lids 
Of him who sleeps the sultry noon away 
Beneath the tent-tree by the wayside well: 

And this in language as the need should be, 

Now poured at once forth in a burning flow, 

Now piled up in a grand array of Words. 

This done, to perfect and consummate all. 

Even as a luminous haze links star to star, 

I would supply all chasms with music, breathing 
Mysterious motions of the soul, no way 
To be defined save in strange melodies. 

Last, having thus revealed all I could love, 

Having received all love bestowed on it, 

I would die: preserving so throughout my course 

God full on me, as I was full on men: 

lie would approve my prayer, “I have gone through 

The loveliness of life; create for me 

If not for men, or take me to Thyself, 

Eternal, infinite Love! ” ’ 

A new truth burst in upon Paracelsus from the ravings of 
Aprile, and he says:— 

‘ Love me henceforth, Aprile, while I learn 
I’o love; and, merciful God, forgive us both! 

We wake at length from weary dreams; but both 
Have slept in fairy-land: though dark and drear 
Appears the world •before us, we no less 
Wake with our wrists and anklet jewelled still. 

I, too, have sought to know as thou to love— 

Excluding love as thou refusedst knowledge. 

‘ Still thou hast beauty and I, power. We wake : 

What penance canst devise for both of ud ? ’ 

Aprile, however, dies, but his example left on the mind 
of Paracelsus an ineffaceable influence:— 

* Love’s undoing 
Taught me the worth of love in man’s estate, 

And what proportion love should hold with power 

In its right constitution; love preceding 

Power, and with much power, always much more love ; 

Love still too straitened in its present means, 

And earnest for new power to set it free.’ 
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Paracelsus had yet, however, other lessons to learn, which 
are the subject of the Third and Fourth Parts of the poem; he 
had to come to a due appreciation of the value of the praise 
and dispraise of his fellow-men, of both of which he had suf¬ 
ficient experience in his professorial chair; and the haughtiness 
of his nature led him of itself to despise men for the one and 
to hate them for the other, but in the final scene on his death¬ 
bed he sees his error: — 

‘ In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind. 

To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 

To .see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill -success; to .sympathise, be proud 
Of tlicir half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 

Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts; 

Which all touch upon nobleness, despite 
Their erroi*, all tend upwardly though weak, 

Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 

But dream of him, and guess where he may be. 

And do their best to climb and get to him. 

All this I knew not, and I failed.’ 

Tic dies in the conviction that men will ultimately recognise 
his worth:— 

‘If I stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendour, soon or late, 

Will pierce the gloom; I shall emerge one day. 

You understand me? I have said enough ? 

Fest. Now die, dear Aureole ! 

Par. Festus, let my hand— 

This hand, He in your own, my own true friend! 

Aprile! Hand in hand with you, Aprile! 

Fest. And this was Paracelsus! ’ 

Wc have stayed somewhat long over ‘ Paracelsus,’ as it is, 
as we observed, the most complete of Mr. Browning’s ]>ro(lno¬ 
tions, and eml)odies a vital truth—although it costs an effort 
to extricate it from the obscurity of the text,—for Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s diction, if not so obscure here as elsewhere, is still suffi¬ 
ciently so to render continuous perusal a laborious process. 
The moral of the fate of Paracelsus is expressed in his own 
words:— 

‘ Lot men 

Regard me, and the poet dead long ago 
Who loved too rashly; and shape forth a third 
And better-tempered spiidt, warned by both.’ 
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The prose rendering of which would appear to be that the 
culture of science must, in order to bear salutary and lasting 
benefits for humanity, be allied with the culture of beauty,—a 
truth which the present generation have especial need to lay to 
heart. We will not separate from this j)oem without quoting 
two or three of the beautiful passages which it contains:— 

‘ ’T is only when they spring to heaven that angels 
Reveal themselves to you ; they sit all day 
Beside you, and lie down at night by you, 

Who care not for their presence, muse or sleep, 

And all at once they leave you and you know them ! ’ 

* ’Tis in the advance of individual minds 
That the slow crowd should ground their expectation 
Eventually to follow; as the sea 
Waits ages in its bed, ’till some one wave 
Out of the multitudinous mass, extends 
The empire of the whole, some feet perhaps 
Over the strip of sand which could eonfine 
Its fellows so long time : thenceforth the rest, 

Even to the meanest, hurry in at once, 

And so much is clear gained.’ 

‘ My heart! they loose my heart! these simple words 
Its darkness pierces which nought else could touch; 

Like some dark snake that force may not expel 
Which glideth out to music sweet and low.’ 

‘ Paracelsus ’ was evidently written with some consideration 
for the public, and some fear of the critics before his eyes, 
wliich is more than be can asserted of Mr. Browning’s next work, 
‘ tSordello,’ published five years afterwards. This production 
alone would be amply sufficient to furnish all examples for the 
‘ Theory of the Obscur^,’ which we suggested at the outset of 
our article. Singularly enough, too, this appears to be the only 
piece of the collection by the neglect of which Mr. Browning 
feels aggrieved. In a dedication to one of his French critics, 
who appears to have arrived at the singular felicity of under¬ 
standing ‘Sordello,’ Mr. Browning says that the poem was written 
only for a few, but he counted even on these few caring more 
for the subject than proved to be the case, and he is still 
sanguine enough to expect a wider public for ‘ Bordello ’ than 
it has yet received. 

‘ Bordello ’ is, like ‘ Paracelsus,’ a psychological study, the 
history of the growth of a soul; and the historical deco¬ 
ration is, as Mr. Browning informs us, put in merely by 
way of background; but, unfortunately, the decorative part is 
still more hard to comprehend than the crabbed metaphysics 
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and aesthetics which are wrought up into the ^ development of 
^ tlie soul.’ The psychological revolutions and aims of Sordello’s 
mind are so mixed and matted up with an inexplicable knot of 
tangled and indistinguishable incidents and personages in one 
of the darkest periods of Italian history, that nothing short of 
angelic patience is required to make them out at all, and even 
when the story of ‘ Sordello’s soul ’ is unravelled from the 
weeds which adhere to it, there is little interest or novelty dis¬ 
coverable. Like many other poets, he doubts whether song 
or action should be his aim in life: in the first part of the 
])oera he is constant to song—in the latter portion he forsakes 
song, takes to action and dies, it is not clear how, under the 
burden of it. 

A single passage will suffice to show the nature of the nar¬ 
rative and the peculiar character of its obscurity, to which we 
confess that we are unable to give any meaning whatever:— 

‘ Heinrich, on this hand, Otho, Barbaross, 

Carrying the three Imperial crowns across, 

Aix’ Iron, Milan’s Silver, and Rome’s Gold— 

While Alexander, Innocent uphold 
On that, each Papal key—but, link on link, 

Why is it neither chain betrays a chink ? 

How coalesce the small and great? Alack, 

For one thrust forward, fifty such fall back! 

Do the popes coupled there help Gregory 
Alonfl ? Hark—from the hermit Peter’s cry 
At Claremont, down to the first serf that says 
Friedrich’s no liege of his while he delays 
Getting the Pope’s curse off him ! The Crusade— 

Or trick of breeding strength by other aid 

Than strength, is safe. Hark—from the wild harangue 

Of Vimmercato, to the carroch’s clang 

Yonder! The League—or trick of turning strength 

Against pernicious strength, is safe at length.’ 

The psychological portions of the poem, in which ‘ Sordello ’ 
exhibits a ])ro[)hctic intimacy with Kantian meta])liysics; are 
])lain reading after such passages as the above, and come as a 
kind of relief; for though, in truth, equally unintelligible, the 
reader may be beguiled into thinking he understands them:— 

* Ho cast 

Himself quite through mere secondary states 
Of his soul’s essence, little loves and hates, 

Into the mid deep yearnings overlaid 

By these; as who should pierce hill, plain, grove, glade, 

And on into the very nucleus probe 

That first determined there exist a globe. . 
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As that were easiest, half the globe dissolved. 

So seemed Sordello’s closing-truth evolved 
By his flesh-half’s break up—the sudden swell 
Of his expanding soul showed 111 and Well, 

Sorrow and Joy, Beauty and Ugliness, 

Virtue and Vice, the Larger and the Less, 

All qualities, in fine, recorded here, 

Might be but modes of Time and this one sphere, 

Urgent on these, but not of force to bind 
Eternity, as Time—as Matter—Mind, 

If Mind, Eternity, should choose assert 
Their attributes within a Life.’ 

On the whole, however, this poem is, in our judgment, from 
its confused and tortuous style of expression, the most illegible 
production of any time or country. Every kind of obscurity 
is to be found in it. Infinitives without their particles—suj)- 
})ression of articles definite and indefinite—confusion and sup¬ 
pression of pronouns relative and personal—adjectives pining 
for their substantives—verbs in an eternal state of 8us])euse for 
their subjects —elisions of every kind—sentences prematurely 
killed oft' by interjections, or cut short in their career by other 
sentences—parentheses within parentheses—prepositions some¬ 
times entirely divorced from their nouns— anacolouthaf and all 
kinds of abnormal forms of speech for which grammarians ha^ e 
ever invented names—oblique narrations, instead of direct—and 
]>uzzling allusions to obscure persons and facts disiniferred from 
Muratori or Tiraboschi, as though they were perfectly familiar 
to the reader. Indeed, to be compelled to look at a drama 
through a pair of horn spectacles would be a cheerful pastime 
com})ared with the ennui of tracing the course of ‘ Sordello ’ 
through that veil of obscurity which Mr. Browning’s style of 
composition places between us and his conception. 

By a comparison of * Sordello ’ and ‘ Paracelsus ’ it is easy 
to discover that the bent of Mr. Browning’s genius has more 
t>f a dramatic than of an epic character. ‘ Sordello ’ as a 
narra'tive is a signal failure, whereas the merits of ‘ Paracelsus ’ 
had already encouraged its admirers to hope for something 
from Mr. Browning for the Drama. The stage had not yet 
become the thing which it now is—tragedies of a high order 
had not long before obtained distinguished success: Milman’s 
‘ Fazio,’ Shiel’s ‘ Evadne,’ Miss Mitford’s * Ricrizi,’ Barry 
Cornwall’s ^ Mirandolathe plays of Sheridan KnoAvles and 
Talfourd had kept the tone and pathos of real tragic feeling 
alive in the hearts of the stage-going public. Great then was 
the expectati(m of those in the secret when it was known that 
Mr. Macready had undertaken to bring out at Drury Lane a 
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play called ‘Strafford’ by Mr. Browning — an expectation 
doomed to disappointment; for ‘ Strafford ’ was as complete a 
failure as was the ‘ Blot' in the ’Scutcheon,’ also produced 
some six years later at the same theatre. ‘ King Victor and 
‘ King Charles,’ and ‘ Colombe’s Birthday,’ were played subse¬ 
quently at the Haymarket, but none of them succeeded in 
interesting the audience. Indeed, the faculty of narration—of 
easily unfolding the subject and clearly putting the circum¬ 
stances and incidents of the subject before its hearers—is as 
necessary to a drama as to an epic, and in this lies Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s most remarkable deficiency. Moreover, a stage writer 
is bound before all things to be pleasing; and this is an end 
which Mr. Browning never appears to have had in view, llis 
manner of introducing his subject is so involved, fragmentary, 
and tortuous that it must have been utterly impossible to coin- 
])rchend the story at a first sitting. Take, for example, the 
following passage from the ‘ Return of the Druses,’ where the 
verb is Avaiting for its subject over two parentheses and several 
lines of verse:— 

‘ Khalil. And did you call—(according to old laws 

Which bid us, lest the sacred grow profane, 

Assimilate ourselves in outward rites 

With strangers fortune makes our lords, and live 

As Christian with the Christian, Jew with Jew, 

Dru^e only with the Druses)—did you call 
Or no, to stand ’twixt you and Osman’s rage, 

(Mad to pursue e’en hither thro* the sea 
The remnant of your tribe) a race self-vowed 
To endless warfare with his hordes and him, 

The White-cross Knights of the adjacent Isle ? ’ 

It is to be observed that the obscurity here arises not from 
any depth of thought, not even from terseness or any intrit'acy 
of poetic expression, the facts to be told being simple, and the 
obscurity arising simply from clumsiness of (li(;tion. In reading 
the passage one may overcome the needless difficulty J:hus 
manufactured for the reader by looking back and finding out 
the governing verb. But for a hearer this is impossible. So 
also the dialogue is rendered unmercifully obscure, partly from 
carelessness and partly from a seeming impossibility to go 
straightforward w'ith the work in hand./The personages of the 
drama have a mo*st uncomfortable way of replying to one 
question by asldng another'; of giving entirely a different 
answer from what one would naturally expect; of breaking 
each other off in the middle of a sentence ; and, above all, 
alluding to minute circumstances and objects they have been 
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familar with, as if the audience were equally familiar with 
them. For this latter purpose, the demonstrative pronouns 
that and those are unsparingly employed. Thus Berthold, in 
‘ Colombe’s Birthday,’ speaks incidentally of having wooed 
some girl called Priscilla under some convent-wall or other. 
Both Priscilla and the convent-wall are thrust upon us as old 
acquaintances, without any introduction: — 

* And when I wooed Priscilla’s rosy mouth 
And failed so, under that grey convent-wall, 

Was I more happy than I should bo now 
If failing of my Empire ? ’ 

Failure in the wooing of a maiden, and failure in obtaining a 
kingdom, may, we suppose, admit of a comparison ; but merely 
hinted at in this obscure fashion, with the particular image of 
Priscilla and that convent-wall flashed upon us like a momentary 
scene ol’ a magic lantern, we are simply dazzled and rendered 
quite unfit for the next sentence. In the following opening 
of the scene between Ottima and her paramour Sebald, the 
German music-teacher, in * Pippa’ Passes,’ every line is a 
riddle. It is morning, and the two lovers arc alone in some 
building called a ‘ shrub-house,’ closed with shutters apparently. 
Sebald opens the scene by singing an extremely puzzling 
song in three jerking lines : — 

‘ Sebald. Let the watching lids wink ! 

Day’s a-blaze with eyes, think— 

Deep into the night, drink! 

‘ Ottima. Night ? Such may be your Rhine-Iand nights, perhaps ; 
But this blood-red beam through the shutter’s chink, 

— We call such light, the morning’s : let us see! 

Mind how you grope your way, though ! How these tall 
Naked geraniums straggle! Push the lattice ' 

Behind that frame!—Nay, do I bid you ?—Sebald, 

It shakes the dust down on me ! Why, of course 
The slide-bolt catches.—Well, are you content, 

Or must I find you something else to spoil ? 

' Kiss and be friends, my Sebald I Is it full morning ? 

Oh, don’t speak then ! * 

If a critic should ever take it into bis head to write a 
commentary on the above passage, the explanatory scholia 
w’ould require to be three times as long as the original lines. 
No doubt Mr. Browning imagined the interior of a shrub- 
house, and the relative position of flowers, frames, and lat¬ 
tices, and the movements of Sebald and Ottima on opening 
the lattice ; but he has kept all these a secret from the reader, 
and as the whole passage stands, it reads (vSebald’s song in¬ 
cluded) as if some drunken or fraudulent copyist had got hold 
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of Mr. Browning’s MS., left out all the words necessary to 
the understanding of the piece, and made a jumble of the re¬ 
mainder. It is to be observed that here, too, none of the 
obscurity consists in the thought, nor is there anything ap¬ 
proaching to poetry in a single line, but that the obscurity is 
solely in the description of the most trivial incidents. ‘ Pippa 
‘ Passes ’ was not, however, written for the stage; we turn, 
tlicrefore, to ‘ Strafford,’ to take a sample of such dialogue as 
Mr. Browning thinks adapted to stage })urposes. 

After T^ady Carlisle has made a speech to winch Strafford 
Inis not given the least attention, the latter says : — 


Strafford. When could it be? no ! Yet. . was it the day 
We waited in the anteroom, till Holland 
Should leave the presence-chamber ? 

Lndi/ Carlisle. What ? 

Strafford. —That I 

Described to you my love for Charles ?' 

Lady Car. (Ah, no— 

One must not lure him from a love like that! 

Oh, let him love the King and die! ’T is past. 

I shall not serve him worse for that one brief 
And passionate hope, silent for ever now!) 

And you arc really bound for Scotland, then ? 

I wish you well: you must be very sure 
Of the King’s faith, for Pym and all his crew 
Will not be idle—setting Vane aside ! 

Strof If Pym is busy,—you may write of Pym. 

Lady Car. What need, since there's your King to take your part ? 
He may endure Vane’s counsel; but for Pyrn— 

Think you he ’ll suffer Pym to ,. . 

Straf. Child, your hair 

Is glossier than the Queen’s ! 

Lady Car. Is that to ask 

A curl of me ? 

Strof. Scotland-the weary way! 

Lady Car. Stay, let me fasten it. 

—A rival’s, Strafford ? 

Strof. \jihowing the Georg€.'\ He hung it there : twine yours around 
it, child ! ’ 


Even In the ‘ Dramatic Lyrics ’ some of the best-known 
])ieccs arc utterly spoiled by JMr. Browning’s abhorrence 
of lucidity. The ‘ Ride to Aix,’ for example, labours under 
this fatal defect. The poem is a spirited one, in spite of its 
(piaintnesses, of whitih it has its full share. For examjde, if 
' Dirck ’ is ‘ he ’ in the first line, whv should he not be ‘ he ’ 
in the second ? Then why did not Roland’s rider put his riding- 
gear in good order before starting ? and Roland must indeed 
VOL. CXX. NO. CCXLVl. O O 
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have been a steady roadster if liis bit could be chained slacker 
without interfering with his galloping. All these and other 
singularities do not hinder the poem from being a very spirited 
one. But what is fatal to its general success is the impossibility 
of knowing what all the galloping is about. Some one a few 
years ago, we observed, was so moved by Roland’s achievements 
as to write to ‘ hlotes and Queries’ to ask what was the news 
brought, but the inquiry still remains unanswered. 

The incidents and actors represented are not, either In 
the case of his Tragedies or Dramatic Lyrics, such as to stir 
deeply the passions or touch the feelings ; but arc sometimes 
of an unpleasant character to dwell upon, and sometimes of that 
super-sublime or fantastic nature which excites no very deep 
sympathy. In ^ King Victor and King Charles,’ father and son 
are scheming against each other for the possession of a crown, 
but the plot has none of the tragic awe of a great crmie like 
that of Clylemnestra to subdue the natural repugnance pro¬ 
duced by seeing son and parent in unnatural relations. In 
the ‘ Blot on the ’Scutcheon,’ a boy and girl of noble family 
are living in unchastity before marriage. The circumstances 
under which the seduction is described as innocently taking 
place arc most improbable; and all sense of proportion of 
tragic crime and punishment is violated by its termination in 
a murder and two suicides. In the ' Return of the Druses,’ 
Djabal, the hero, is a mixture of the impostor and fanatic, for 
whom one has small concern, while the most interesting person¬ 
age, Loys de Dreux, the Knight Novice—described as one of 
the noblest and most generous of men—thinks so liglitly of the 
vows of his order and of his Christian faith, that he is quite 
ready to go off with the Druses and live with them as a renegade 
in Mount Lebanon. 

Luria is the grandest character of all Mr. Browning’s plays ; 
but we cannot conceive the existence of such a character out 
of Mr. Browning’s pages; and he certainly would be utterly 
unintcvligiblc to any English audience. Luria, the Moor of 
Florence, is a sentunentally magnanimous Othello without his 
passions and Avithout his Desdemona. He stands at the head 
of a devoted army—having often achieved a series of victories 
which has made Florence superior to all her rivals, and because 
lie becomes aware that the ungrateful city is endeavouring, 
after the manner of Italian republics, to disembarrass herself of 
a successful general, he, notwithstanding that he has unlimited 
opportunities of revenge or of making his escape, forestalls her 
purpose and takes poison. It certainly required an immense 
deal of ingenuity to invent reasons for this act of self-immo- 
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lation ; Mr. Browning has, however, found some, though we 
apprehend that none but minds of his own subtle and ingenious 
turn can possibly appreciate them. Buria, a bold and pas¬ 
sionate son of the East, having been converted by his irre¬ 
sistible yearning for European civilisation into a blind and 
child-like reverence for the beauty and glory of Florence, 
yielded up himself and his irresistible military genius to be a 
j)assivc instrument of her aggrandisement. Tlie wrong done 
to himself he imagined must have been caused by prior wrong 
committed by himself. And rather than that he should run 
the risk of injuring the city whose in\aolability and existence 
is the prime arlicJe of his faith, either by being estranged from 
licr or by his judicial death, he determines to end his cxist.- 
cnce. He lives long enough, however, to know that his sacri¬ 
fice was uncalled-for; since the Florentines, on receiving 
Irrefragable evidence of Ms ])robity, had repented of their 
pr(>ceedings, and abandoned the evidence against him. The 
tragedy, nevertheless, in ])oint of style is the best in the volume ; 
it is true to the manners of Italy in the middle ages, and 
contains some good characters. Tiburzio, the commander 
of the Pisans, Puccio, Luria’s chief officer, are both noble 
natures, and Braccio, the Commissary of the Republic of 
Florence, and Husain, the Moor, the friend of Luria, arc 
truly conceived and developed. 

The fantastic piece, however, Avith the fantastic title, ‘ Pippa 
‘ Passes,’ is perhaps the best known of all Mr, Browning’s 
dramatic efforts, and deservedly so, for it combines all his 
j)cculiar excellences at the same time that it omits some of his 
characteristic defects. The notion of ‘ Pippa,’ the obscure girl 
of the silk-mills, exercising, unknown to herself, a good influ¬ 
ence over the four little dramas of the piece is pretty enough, 
notwithstanding that the songs she sings seem little calculated 
to move the actors of each separate intrigue in the w^ay they 
do. The verses overheard by Jules the sculptor are an inge¬ 
nious and apju'opriatc introduction to his story, AN'hich'leaves 
him married and determined to be hapj)y with his bride; 
although he had })Qen befooled into es})ousing a girl he liaxl 
never seen before. On the other hand, the criminal amour 
of Ottima and the German Sebald, which contains a descrij)- 
tion of a love-scene of questionable decency in a forest, has 
so uncertain an ending that we cannot tell whether simple 
suicide, or suicide and murder, or double suicide, or any¬ 
thing of the kind, happens—we only knoAV that Luca Gaddi, 
the old husband, has been made away with, although he does 
not seem to have interfered with the happiness of the lovers 
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more than enough to give zest to their illicit intercourse. 
Luigi goes off on some indefinite errand of assassination, but 
we arc unable to determine whether the strange song which 
rii)])a sings in his hearing had the effect of strengthening or 
making him waiver in his purpose; and we are quite left in 
the dark as to what the Monsignore—the most natural cha¬ 
racter in the piece—means to do after he has circumvented 
]iis Intendant and discovers that Pippa is his niece, and the 
heiress of his brother’s property, of which he has arrived to 
take possession. It is to be regretted, too, tliat the conccjjtioii 
of Pip])a’s character, which is simple and playful, should be 
marred by the grotesque rhymes and metaphors wliich are put 
into her mouth. Can any one imagine a simple village girl 
getting out of bed and saying ?— 

‘ Day! 

Faster and more fast. 

O'er night s hrim^ day boils at last; 

Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim 
Where spurting and supprest it lay.’ 

The idea of a * boiling day ’ is not likely to be associated 
>\ith the cool breath of a New Year’s morn in the mind of 
any one but a writer straining a metaphor. The following 
jilayful ])rattle about the sunbeam is more natural, but the 
jingle of ‘ bits ’ and ‘ wits ’ spoils it altogether :— 

‘ Aha, you foolhardy sunbeam—caught 
With a single splash from my ewer! 

You that would mock the best pursuer, 

Was my basin over-deep ? 

One splash of water ruins you asleep, 

And up, up, fleet your brilliant bits 
Wheeling and counterwheeling. 

Reeling, broken beyond healing— 

Now grow together on the ceiling! 

That will task your wits ! ’ 

The strangest puzzle, however, occurs at the close of tlui 
day, where we are entirely at a loss to know what the lark is 
expected to do :— 

‘ Oh, Lark, be day’s apostle 
To mavis, merle and throstle, 

Bid them their betters jostle 
From day and its delights! 

But at night, brother Howlet, far over the woods, 

Toll the world to thy chantry; 

Sing to the bats' sleek sisterhoods 
Full complines with gallantry:^ 
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Then, owls and bats, cowls and twats. 

Monks and nuns, in a cloister’s moods, 

Adjourn to the oak-stump pantry ! * 

We arc led by the concluding line to speak of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s passion for doggerel rhymes, which is one of his most 
stinking peculiarities, and one which no estimate of his jioctry 
can omit to take notice of. In a piece like that called the 
‘ Pied Piper of Hamclin,’ a tale written expressly for children, 
and which, though of a quainter fashion than the ‘ Ingoldsby 
‘ licgcnds,’ is a poem of the same order, we expect to find such 
rhymes as Ave meet with in the sjieceh of the rat, the sole sur- 
Aivor of his legion, when describing the iiecnliar fascination in 
the tones of the ])ipcr’8 melody, which induced all his lircthrcn 

to drown themselves in the VV^cser:—- 

» 

‘ At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 

I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

Into a cider-press’s gripe : 

And a moving aAvay of pickle-tub-boards, 

And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 

And a draVving the corks of train-oil-flasks, 

And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks; 

And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter fir than by harp or by psaltery 

Is breathed) called out. Oh rats, rejoice ! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 

So, munch on, crunch on, take your riuncheon. 

Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! ’ 

Here such rhymes may bo in their place, but * The Flight of 
‘ the Duchess,’ Avho goes away so strangely to Gypsy-land—a 
talc intended to have something of thopathctic about it—has still 
stranger and much coarser rhymes. The mother of the Duke, 
the dowager Duchess, who was part of the torment of the young 
Duchess’s life, painted, and the teller of the talc, Avi^h some 
jirctcncc of squeamishness, describes it thus:— 

‘ And were I not, as a man may say, cautious 
How I trencli, more than needs, on the nauseous, 

I could favour you with sundry touches 

Of the paint-smutches with which the Duchess 

Heightened the mellowness of her cheek’s yellowness 

(To get on faster) until at last her 

Cheek grew to be one master-plaster 

Of mucus and fucus from mere use of ceruse : 

In short, she grcAV from scalp to udder 
Just the object to make you shudder.’ 
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Progressing from hence, we find doggerel in Mr. Browning’s 
love verses, doggerel in his artistic jwems, and even his pro¬ 
fessedly religious piece, ‘ Christmas Eve and Easter Day,’ is 
written, lor a considerable portion, in Iludibrastic doggerel 
rhyme. Mr. Browning can apparently never resist the fas¬ 
cination of doggerel when it occurs to him. llis most popular 
lyrics are probably the three ^ Cavalier Tunes.’ In the first of 
them the jingle of Charles ’ and ^ carles ’ caught his ear, and 
he thought it so good that he has repeated it twice over in three 
short verses, united -with the further rhymes of paries and snarls 
— Charles, carles, pariesf Charles, snarls, carles. These ballads, 
however, arc among Mr. Browning’s best; they are very 
synrited, and have a certain smack of the times about them, 
although no one could fancy the Cavaliers singing them. No 
Cavalier ever called himself a ‘ great-hearted gentleman,’ or 
talked about the ‘ hot day brightening to blue from its sil ver 
‘ gray.’ I’he quaintest specimen, perhaps, of all Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s success in doggerel is his description of Nelson:— 

‘ Leaning with one slioulder digging, 

Jigging, as it were, and zig-zag-zigging 
Up against the mizen-rigging.’ 

In fact, there can hardly be brought a single complete poem 
from these volumes which would not ])rovc that Mr. Browning 
has an ear and a taste incapable of distinguishing snffioicntly 
the delicacies of rhyme and rhythm to become a lyric poet: his 
very best ])assages of rhyme have a creak in them which sets 
the teeth on edge. One of his best songs, for example, is in 
‘ Pippa Passes; ’ it is the song sung hy Pii)pa in the hearing 
of Jnles the sculptor; but pretty as the thought is, the 
rhymes in two instances hardly seem above doggerel; the 
expression is bad, and the fourth line of the second stanza is, 
wc think, the harshest wc ever read:— 

‘ Give her but a least excuse to love me! 

When—where— 

How—can this arm establish her above me, 

If fortune fixed her as my lady there, 

There already, to eternally reprove me ? ' 

(“ Hist”—said Kate the queen ; 

But “ Oh ”—cried the maiden, binding her tresses, 

“ ’Tis only a page that carols unseen 
“ Crumbling your hounds their messes ! ”) 

‘ Is she wronged ?—To the rescue of her honour, 

My heart! 

Is she poor ?—What costs it to he styled a donor ? 

Merely an earth’s to cleave, a sea ’s to part! 
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But tliat fortune should have thrust all this upon her ! 

(“ Nay, list,”—bade Kate the queen ; 

And still cried the maiden, binding her tresses, 

“ ’T is only a page that carols unseen 

“ Fitting your hawks their jesses ! ”)’ 

Mr. BroAvning’s religious feelings and his daring ingenuity 
of thought and invention have found congenial £q:)})lication in 
subjects in which a foreknowledge of tlie Advent of Christ is 
introduced, as by David in the very fine poem called ‘ Saul;’ 
or as dimly known txj Karshish, the Arab x»bysician, by hearsay 
report and by examination of Lazarus ; or as just known to 
‘ Cleon/ the Creek j)oet and philosopher, who is not certain 
w'hethcr Panins, ‘ the barbarian Jew,’ ^is not one with him;’ 
or as more I’ully known to John in the ‘ Death in the Desert.’ 
All these four ])oems display a different and remarkable ])ower; 
and it is to be observed that the daring of the poet has increased 
with cacli now attempt in handling the awftd theme. 

It was a bold undertaking to re-sing the song with which 
David chased away the evil sjnrit of Saul; to commence with 
the celebration of the joys of the* shepherd and the, reaper — to 
X)ass onward through the rax)tures of manhood and of strength— 
of the hunter and the warrior—through the f>raise of exaltation 
and kingly glory of royalty—finally, to describe the ineffable 
mercy of the coming of Clirist; but the i)oem has fulfilled its 
promise more completely than any other of the volumes. It 
lias something like real rhythm in it, and possesses a solemn, 
and at the same time an easy flow, and is, for Mr. Browning, 
remarkably clear in expression. The description of Saul, and 
of the effect of the various portions of Dav'id’s song upon him, is 
extremely imposing, and remains upon the imagination. Less 
])raise, however, can, in our opinion, bp accorded to the ‘ Epistle 
* containing the strange Medical Experience of Karshish, the 
^ Arab Physician.’ The subject is treated with all Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s usual subtlety, quaintness, and ingenuity; but it seems to 
us irreverent in the highest degree to attcmj)t to describe, through 
Karshish, the demeanour and mode of thought of Ijazarus after 
his three days’ experience of the mysterious realms of death. 
The piece is full of life-like touches—as where the learned 
leech becomes half ashamed from time to time to dwell much 
ux>on the ‘ case ’ of a resuscitated man, every quack professing 
to do as much in these days, and then, while he makes his 
report to his master in the science, he turns aside to give other 
more scientific information:— 

‘ Why write of trivial matters, things of price 
Calling at every moment for remark ? 
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I noticed on the margin of a pool 
Blue-flowering borage, the Aleppo sort, 

Aboundeth, very nitrous. It is strange !' 

But these familiar allusions in the person of the Arab phy¬ 
sician present a strange contrast to the supernatural clement 
in the poem. The description of Lazarus, and of his three 
days’ experience of the world beyond the grave, is the re¬ 
verse of natural, and we trace the far-fetched artifices of Mr. 
Browning’s invention in every line. Much more, however, 
do we object to see St. John on his death-bed made a 
medium for a Avriter to philosophise upon the Gospel in 1^1 a- 
tonic strains, and to add an apocryphal chapter to the Ncav 
Testament. This latter poem, hoAvever, is so obscurely AA^ritten, 
that it Avould puzzle an inquisition of theologians to find any 
other heresy in it than that of its conception. ‘ Cleon,’ on the 
other hand, is kept strictly within the limits of the reverential, 
and is extremely happy in its invention. It was suggested 
apparently by the words of St. Paid’s address to the Athenians: 
‘ As certain also of your oAvn poets have said,’—indicating that 
some of these already had hacT a foretaste of some of the truths 
of Christianity. Mr. Browning, therefore, exhibits CUeon, the 
Greek poet and philosopher, writing to his friend Protos ‘ in 
‘ his tyranny,’ discoursing on man, mind and its destination, tlie 
necessity of a future life, and the probability of a revelation ; 
all this while St. Paul was preaching close at hand, Avhosc doc¬ 
trines, however, he l efused to hear:— 

‘ I dare at times imagine to my need 
Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 

Unlimited in capability 

For joy, as this is in desire for joy, 

—To seek which,‘ the joy-hunger forces us: 

That, stung by straitnoss of our life, made strait 
On purpose to make sweet the life at large— 

Freed by the throbbing impulse we call death 
We burst there as the worm into the fly, 

Who, while a worm still, wants his wings. But, no ! 

Zeus has not yet revealed it; and, alas. 

He must have done so, were it possible ! 

‘ Live long and happy, and in that thought die. 

Glad for what was. Farewell. And for the rest, 

I cannot tell thy messenger aright 
Where to deliver Avhat he bears of thine 
To one called Paulus—we have lieai'd his fame 
Indeed, if Christus be not one with him— 

I know not, nor am troubled much to know. 

Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew, 
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As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised, 

Hath access to a secret shut from us ? 

Thou wrongest our philosophy, O king, 

In stooping to inquire of such an one, 

As if his answer could impose at all. 

Ho writeth, doth ho ? well, and he may write. 

Oh, the Jew findeth scholars! certain slaves j 

Who touched on this same isle, preached him and Christ; 

And (as I gathered from a bystander) 

Their doctrines could be held by no sane man.’ 

The subtle reasoning in the course of the poem on the pro¬ 
gressive nature of man’s mental faculties is very characteristic 
of Mr. Browning, although there is of course much to be said 
against it, and of its ap[)licability in the mouth of Cleon :— 

‘ Wo of these latter days, with greater mind 
Than our forerunners, since more composite. 

Look not so great, beside their simple way. 

To a judge who only sees one way at once. 

One mind-point, and no other at a time,— 

Compares the small part of a man of us 
With some whole man of the heroic age, 

, Great in his way—not ours, nor meant for ours; 

And ours is greater, had we skill to know.’ 

‘ The grapes Avhich dye tijy wine, are richer far 
Through culture, than the wild wealth of the rock ; 

The suave plum than the.savage-tasted drupe ; 

The pastured honey-bee drops choicer sweet; 

The flowers turn double, and the leaves tuim flowers ; 

That young and tender crescent-moon, thy slave. 

Sleeping upon her i*obe as if on clouds, 

Refines upon the w’omen of my youth. 

What, and the soul alone deteriorates ? 

I have not chanted verse like Homer’i?, no— 

Nor swept string like Terpander, no—nor carved 
And painted men like Phidias and his friend : 

I am not great ns they are, point by point: 

But 1 have entered into sympathy 

With these four, running these into one soul. 

Who, separate, ignored each others’ arts.’ 

An equally characteristic class of poems with the above are 
those which deal with ancient and little-known artists of music 
and poetry; such as * Old Pictures in Florence,’ ‘ Fra Lippo 
‘ Lip]u,’ ‘ A Toccata of Galuppi’s,’ ‘ Master Hugucs of Saxe- 
‘ Gotha,’ and ‘ Abt Vogler.’ The musical pieces, and that of 
‘ Master Hugues of Saxc-Gotlia’ especially, show what an 
eccentric delight Mr. Browning finds in losing himself utterly 
in an obscure subject, and bow entirely congenial to his own 
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nature is the strange rhapsody of the organist who remains by 
himself in the old church with the lights expiring one by one, 
trying to wring out every crotchet of subtle meaning from the 
ovor-Avronght fugue of Master Hugues, and has to grope his 
w^ay from the loft to the foot of the ‘ rotten-ruuged rat-riddled 
' stairs.’ The piece called ‘ Fra L/ippo Lippi ’ is also a very quaint 
mixture of strange humour, realistic treatment, and artistic 
theorising. No other writer could have conceived so strange 
a character as this wine-bibbing licentious monk and painter, 
dropping out of the convent-Avindow by night, and caught by 
the watch while reeling back to his convent, to Avhom, with 
sundry snatches of song, he unburdens himself about his own 
life in particular, and art in general. In ^ Andrea del Sarto,’ 
Mr. BroAvning has been less happy, and his })iece contrasts un¬ 
favourably AA’ith the little drama <Af Alfred de Musset on the 
same subject—so finely, clearly, and delicately touched, as, 
indeed, all his pieces are, and full of action and interest. Tt is, 
however, in dramatic monologues of tliis kind that Mr. BroAvning 
has achieved the most complete success. He has the faculty 
of conceiving circumstantially, and sympathising with artist^ 
natures of singular aims and secluded merit. Among such 
conceptions must also be classed the singular story, the ‘ Gram- 
‘ marian’s Funeral,’ which, in s])ite of its extreme oddity of 
thought and imagination, is a noble elegy of one of the inde¬ 
fatigable seekers after learning such as lived shortly after the 
revival of learning. 

To this curious sympathy with exceptional classes and 
jAcrsons we must attribute the excellence of portraiture of 
all his monks and ecclesiastics, from the monk of the ‘ Soli- 
‘ loquy of the Spanish Cloister’ to the very confidential 
‘ Bishoj) Blougram ; ’ th§ Monsignore in ‘ Pij)pa Passes ’ and 
Ognibon, the Pontifical Legate, in the ‘ Soul’s Tragedy,’ are 
also equally lifelike. For Mr. BroAvning’s taste for human 
nature being something of the nature of a taste for rare china 
or odd old-fashioned weapons, he has, by dint of concentrating 
all the interest into one character and all the action into 
one incident, produced some very characteristic studies. It 
is, however, here not so much the poetry, as the very great 
condensation of a w^hole life or a drama into a few lines, which 
excites the reader’s interest; and so artificial a production, 
Avhere the whole of the speaker’s life or character is to be de¬ 
rived from his own words, must always retain something of an 
air of improbability. In Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ St. Simon Stylites,’ 
which, excepting, perhaps, the ‘ Ulysses’ of the same writer, 
is the only analogous poem in thq language, the monologue is 
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natural from the very situation of the solitary fanatic; but in 
the piece called ‘ My Last Duchess,’ it is very unnatural that 
the Duke should betray himself so entirely to the envoy who 
comes to negotiate a new marriage as to let him have the same 
op|>ortunity of knowing as we have ourselves that his cold aus - 
terity and pride had been the death of his late wife; and in the 
‘ Bishop ordering his Tomb ’ on his death-bed we never lose the 
peculiar accents of Mr. Brownujg’s quaintncss for a moment, 
it is, for cxam])le, Mr. Browming who is speaking through the 
Bishoyfs month when he says— ' 

‘ And then how T shall lie through centuries, 

And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 

And see God made and eaten all day long, 

And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupifying incense smoke!’ 

These lines have a characteristic aptness about them, but no 
l>isho]) would describe Church ceremonies in this way. l^Iever- 
thcless, the portrait of the old voluptuous antique-hunting, 
marble-])urloining Roman ecclesiastic is one which cannot 
fail to strike and tt> jdease also to a certain extent; it is a rich 
example of Mr. Browning’s humour in dealing Avith eccle¬ 
siastical subjects, AvInch, hoAvcver, finds its quaintest expression 
in the ^ Heretic’s Tragedy,’—a Middle-Age Interlude, Avhere the 
grotesque chuckle of trium})h, of self-satisfied, undoubting 
mediieval intolerance, over the burning of. the Grand ISIaster 
of the Tcm])lars at Paris, after tAvo centuries h^vc elapsed, 
is mr)st characteristically but not jdeasingly, rendered in the 
‘ Ckmeeit of Master Gyshrecht.’ 

The last })assage avc have quoted leads us to speak of Mr. 
BroAvning's descriptive power, Avhich is remarkable. His faculty 
of Avord-yiainting, and of seeing quaint resemblances in dis¬ 
similar objects, by some happy touch often Aividly calls up a 
scene before the imagination. In his two Italian sketches, the 
one called ‘ Up at a Villa—doAATi in the City, as distinguished 
‘ by an Italian person of quality,’ and ‘ The Englishman in Sor- 
‘ rente,’ Mr. Browning’s descriptive faculty has produced some 
pleasant effects. In the folloAving lines Ave are transplanted 
at once into the middle of some proAdncial Italian capital:— 

‘ Ere opening your eyes in the city, the blessed church-bells begin: 
No sooner the bells leave off, than the diligence rattles in: 

You get the pick of the news, and it costs you never a pin. 

By and by there’s the travelling doctor gives pills, lets blood, draws 
teeth; 

Or tlic Pulcinello-trumpet breaks up the market beneath. 
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At the post-office such a scene-picture—the new play, piping hot! 
And a notice how, only this morning, three liberal thieves were 
shot. 

Above it, behold the archbishop’s most fatherly of rebukes, 

And beneath, with his crown and his lion, some little new law of 
the Duke’s! 

f • • • • • 

Bang, whang, whang goes the drum, tooile-te-tootle the fife; 

No keeping one’s haunches still: it’s the greatest pleasure in life.’ 

The Sorrento poem is also a most vivid picture of Italian 
autumnal life, and has. justly been cited by Mr. Ruskin as a 
choice example of this kind of painting. 

Another peculiar class of poems forms no small ])ortioii oi' 
Mr. Browning’s first volume, and this may be called the 
Sophistical,—embodying in rhyme the attempt to make the worse 
appear the better side. One of the most striking of these is the 
j)oem called the ‘ Glove.’ Everybody knows Schiller’s ballad on 
the same subject: how the Knight Ilelorges on being bidden 
by his lady to bring up her glove which she had vilfiilly 
thrown into the lion’s den, leaj)t, brought it back, and threw 
it in her face. The ballad is not one of Schiller’s best, but 
Schiller and the world in general have thought the knight, to 
have been in the right. Mr. Browning, however, thinks there is 
something to be said for the lady, and he has written a j»oem on 
the subject. The poem is as ingenious as any of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s, but ^w'c doubt if the lady’s defence of herself will make 
many converts, and it is suspicious, to say the least of it, that 
her excuse is pretty nearly as long as Schiller’s Avhole i)oem. 
Perhaj)s the most successful as well as the most striking of all 
the })Ocms of this class is that styled * Holy Cross Hay,’—the 
day on which, before the present Pontificate, the Jews were 
comjjelled to attend oit an annual sermon at Rome. It does 
not, however, begin very i)romisingly. A Jew is speaking:— 

‘Fee, faw, fum! bubble and squeak! 

Blessedest Thursday’s the fat of the week. 

Rumble and tumble, sleek and rough. 

Stinking and savoury, smug and gruff, 

Take the church-road, for the bell’s due chime 
(xives us the summons—’t is sermon-time. 

Boh, here’s Barnabas! Job, that’s you ? 

Up stumps Solomon—bustling too ? 

Shame, man ! greedy beyond your years 
To handsel the bishop’s shaving sheai’s ? ^ 

Fair play’s a jewel! leave friends in the lurch ? 

Stand on a line ere you start for the church.’ 
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The sermon is delivered, and its effect on the Jew audi¬ 
ence and the rascally converts, the black sheep of the tribe, 
is told in the same grotesque but graphic fashion; but the 
most striking portion of the poem is the Rabbi Ben Ezra’s 
song of death which the unconverted sang in church while 
obliged to sit there after the Bishop’s sermon and meditate on 
the truths he has been endeavouring to enforce upon them. 

‘ Evelyn Hope ’ is one of the prettiest of Mr. Browning’s 
love pieces, because it is one of the simplest; though we by 
no means concur in the exaggerated praises which have been 
heaped upon it. An elderly student, of about fifty years of 
age, fell in love with Evelyn Hope, who died at sixteen :— 

‘ For God’s hand beckoned unawares, 

And the sweet white brow was all of her.’ 

The lover speculates, in Mr. Browning’s peculiar fashion, on 
what was the use of his attachment:— 

‘ Is it too late then, Evelyn Hope ? 

What, your soul was pure and true, 

The good stars met in your horoscope, 

Made you of spirit, fire and dew— 

And, just because I was thrice as old 

And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 

Each was nought to each, must I be told? 

Wc were fellow mortals, nought beside ? 

‘ No, indeed! for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to reward the love : 

I claim you still, for my own love’s sake ! 

Delayed it may be for more lives yet. 

Though worlds 1 shall traverse, not a few : 

Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you.’ 

This, an unjilled lover, consoles himself by placing a leaf in 
Evelyn Hope’s dead hand and persuading himself she will 
understand all about it when she awakes:— • 

‘ I loved you, Evelyn, all the while! 

My heart seemed full as it could hold— 

There was place and to spare for the frank young smile 
And the red young mouth and the hair’s young gold. 

So, hush—I will give you this leaf to keep— 

See, 1 shut it inside this sweet cold hand. 

There, that is our secret! go to sleep; 

You will wake, and remember, and understand.’ 

While on the subject of Mr. Browning’s love poems, wc 
must not omit to mention that his lovers are prepared to go 
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lengths in the demonstration of their affection which we hardly 
like to contemplate. One lover concludes a love poem by 
exclaiming— 

‘ There you stand 

Warm too, and white too ; would this wine 
Had washed all over that body of yours, 

Ere I drunk it, and you down with it thus!’ 

Another lover, we are informed by the lady, used to kiss her 
body ‘ all over till it burned.’ Their playfulness is sometimes 
of an equally strange character. In a ‘ Lovers’ Quarrel,’ two 
lovers are blocked up together for some time in a snow-storm ; 
to wile the time away they devise games out of straws, draw 
each other’s faces in the ashes of the grate, chatter like church 
daws, look in the ‘ Times,’ an old one we suppose, find there 

‘ A scold 

At the Emperor deep and cold.’ 

Practise table-turning, walk about the room with arms round 
each other’s necks, while the lady teaches the gentleman 

‘ To flirt a fan 
As the Spanish ladies can; ’ 

and the gentleman playfully takes the lady and 

‘ Tints her lip 
With a burnt stick’s tip, 

And slie turns into such a man ! 

Just the two spots that span 
Half the bill of the male swan.’ 

In such endearments they pass away the time, until 

‘ A shaft from the Devil’s bow 
Pierced to their ingle-glow, 

And the friends were friend and foe ! ’ 

Winter has fled, but the lover now that they are estranged 
wishes the spring away and lyfovember back. 

‘ Could not November come. 

Were the noisy birds struck dumb 
At the warning slash 
Of the driver’s lash— 

I would laugh like the valiant Thumb 
Facing the castle glum 
And the giant’s fee-faw-fum ! ’ 

In fact, he wishes the world to be stripped of all the adorn¬ 
ments which make it easier for them to remain apart, then 

* The world’s hangings ripped, 

They were both in a hare-walled crypt! ’ 
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‘ Each in th€ crypt would cry 
“ But one freezes here! and why ? 

When a heart as chill 

At my own would thrill 
Back to life, and its fires out-fly ? 

Heart, shall we live or die ? 

The rest, . . . settle it by and by! 

The lover having concluded that each of them would cry 
out thus, in their hypothetical November, declares that it Ls 
twelve o’clock, and concludes with a meteorological prediction 
that a storm will come:— 

‘ In the worst of the storm’s uproar, 

I shall pull her through the door, 

1 shall have her for evermore! ’ 

Among, however, Mr. Browning’s inexhaustible variety of 
poems about lovers—jilted lovers, deserted lovers, quarrelling 
lovers, forgiving lovers, fortunate lovers, unfortunate lovers, 
and lovers of every denomination, with their infinite perplexi¬ 
ties of love, we come occasionally upon touches as delicate 
as the following in ‘ The Lost Mistress,’ where the lover 
considers how he shall behave towards the lady in future;— 

‘ Yes! I will say what mere friends say. 

Or only a thought stronger; 

I will hold your hand but us long as all may, 

Or so vertf little longer ! ’ 

The self-questioning of a deserted mistress has some notice- 
ahle touches in spite of the lop-sided metre :— 

‘ Was it something said, 

Something done, 

Vexed him ? was it touch of hand, 

Turn of head ? 

Strange! that very way 
Love began : 

I as little understand 

Love’s decay.’ * 

The peculiar humour of the ‘ Lovers’ Quarrel,’ which we 
have just noticed, leads us to speak of Mr, Browning’s 
humour generally, which is of as singular a character as his 
poetry— sometimes grim and grotesque as in the ‘ Heretic’s 
* Tragedy,’ ‘ Holy Cross Thursday,’ ‘ Caliban upon Setebos 
sometimes refining, elaborate, like ‘ Bishop Blougram’s 
‘ Apology,’ or ‘ Mr. Sludge the Medium;’ sometimes fantastic 
and trivial, like ‘ Nationality in Drinks,’ but always partaking 
of the same queer extravagance, such as we find in the strange 
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poem called ^ Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis.’ Here some solitary 
joker reads an old pedantic volume in his garden:— 

‘ In the white of a matin-prime 
Just when the birds sang all together.’ 

Having read the book through from beginning to end, for 
what reason, except mere whim, we are unable to divine, he 
}>roceeds to take his revenge on the volume by dropping it into 
the mossy follow of an old plum-tree, in whose bottom there 
was a stagnant pool of rain water; he then goes into his home 
and brings out a loaf, half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis, 
lays on the grass and forgets ‘ the oaf over a jolly chapter of Ea- 
‘ belais.’ After awhile, wEen the spider had had time enough 
to spin his web over the buried volume, ‘ and sat in the midst 
‘ with arms akimbo,^ the ballad-maker took ])ity for learning’s 
sake, and got a rake and fished up the ‘ delectable treatise,’ 
dried it and put it back on his book-shelf. The hero then pro¬ 
ceeds to make merry over the past sufferings of his victim:— 

‘ How (lid he like it when the live creatures 

Tickled and toused and browsed him all over, 

And worm, slug, elf, with serious features, 

Canje in, each one, for his right of trover? 

—When the water-beetle with great blind deaf face 
Made of her eggs the stately deposit, 

And the newt borrowed just so much of the preface 
As tiled in the top of his black wife’s closet ? ’ 

Cognate with Mr. Browning’s strange sense of humour is his 
introduction of new interjections and combinations of letters into 
his poetry to express certain sounds. Thus we have Gr—sh 
and a variety of other new interjections, Tlyf Zjj! JJine! to 
represent the sound of a bell; Bang-whang-whang for a drum, 
tootle-te-tootle for a fif©> wheet-wheet for a mouse, he. The 
j)eculiar names of such personages as Bluphocks, Blougrain, 
Gigadibs, &c., must be ascribed to the same quality. 

But, whether in sport or in earnest, Mr. Browning has always 
chosen to adopt methods of execution, and to remain apart from 
the beaten track of the ordinary world; and we ('.an imagine 
him sharing in the feelings of his own ‘ Pictor Ignotus ’ who 
refuses, though he possesses the power of painting ‘ pictures 
‘ like that youth’s you praise so,’ to enter into competition 
with him, and thus expresses his contempt for the vulgar 
crowd— 

‘ . . Who summoned those cold faces that begun 
To press on me and judge me ? Though I stooped 
Shrinking, as from the soldiery a nun, 
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They drew me forth, and spite of me . . . enough! 

These buy and sell our pictures, take and give, 

Count them for garniture and household-stuff, 

And wliere they live our pictures needs must live 
And see their faces, listen to their prate, 

Partakers of their daily pettiness, 

Discussed of—“ This I love, or this I hate, 

This likes me more, and this affects me less ! ” 

Wherefore I chose my portion.’ 

So Mr. Browning has chosen his portion, and the popularity 
which he has despised will in all probability never be thrust 
u[)(m him. 

Ha^dng a sincere respect for what we know of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s character, and for his literary industry, we have not sought 
in the foregoing remarks to disparage or ridicule the efforts of 
his singular genius; but to enable our readers to form an im- 
jiartial ()])inion of his merits or d(‘fects from the extracts wc have 
made. Some of them will doulitless think that wc have devoted 
tof) mii(‘h of our space to these productions, and will ask, with 
nlarm, whether these arc specimens of the latest fashion of 
English ]K)ctry. We confess that it is to ourselves a snbject of 
amazement that poems of so obscure and uninviting a eharaetcr 
should find nnmerons readers, and that successive editions of 
tliem should be in demand. Yet this is undoubtedly tlie (^aso; 
and far from having reason to complain of neglect, Mr. Brown- 
i 7 ig has a cniisiderable number of admin'rs in England, and 
more, we believe, in America. It would seem •tliat iti this 
]iiacti(;al and mechanical age, there is s<nne attraction in wild 
and extravagant language—some mysterious fascination in 
obscure balf-cx])resse(l thoughts. Mr. Browning in truth more 
nearly resembles the American writers Emerson, Wendell 
Holmes, and Bigelow, tlian any poet* of our own country. 
Tried by the standards Avhich have hitherto been siiiAjjosed to 
uphold the force and beauty of the English tongue and of 
English literature, his works are deficient in the (pialitic^ avc 
should desire to find them. We do not believe that they aaHI 
survive, except as a curiosity' and a ]uiz/.le. But they un¬ 
doubtedly exercise a certain degree of iriHucnee over the taste 
of the ])resent generation; and on this ground AA-^e think they 
deserve tlie notice we haAe bestoAved uj)on tliera. 
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AliT. TX .—IlansareVs Parliamentary Debates from May 1859 
to July 1864. 

rPnE 228th of the rej^^ularly constituted Parliaments of Eng- 
“*■ land closed its sixth Session in July last. Although it has 
not completed the seven ages of modern parliamentary life, it 
has reached a mature manhood and enjoyed larger opp(»rtunitics 
for action *than most of its predecessors. It was elected in 
May 1859 under the auspices of the Derby-Disracli Adminis¬ 
tration, in answer to an almost personal appeal made hy those 
Ministers to the country. We say a personal appeal because, 
as at a former election, the great object of the Conservative 
Government, as of the Conservative party, appeared to be to 
clear itself of its antecedents and its character, and, if possible, 
to divest itself of its identity. Only in 1859, more jmident 
than in 1852, while breaking with the past, it committed itself 
to no promises for the future. On the hustings in 1859, the 
members and supporters of Lord Derby’s Government abjiired 
its recent Reform Bill; they professed no financial ])olicy, for 
scared by the failure of Lord Ellenborough’s India Bill, Mr. 
Disraeli had contented himself with a budget that was con¬ 
fessedly a makeshift. Their foreign policy was avowedly one 
of ]>eace and of neutrality, but j)eace had in the south of 
Europe turned to war, and their neutrality was siispe(‘ted of 
Austrian tendencies. 

The Parliifment returned by the country in answer to the 
appeal so made, at once, by a majority of 13, pronounced a 
vote of want of confidence in those who had summoned it, and 
installed their opponents in power. After a trial of five years, 
it has, by a majority of 18, ratified the verdict it gave in 1859. 
Whether the House of Commons has been justified in the 
support it has so long given to Lord Palmerston’s Government, 
will best a])pear frohi a brief survey of the policy it has ap- 
])rovcd, and of the measures it has sanctioned. 

It has been said that the House should not have endured a 
Government composed of men who would neither allow others 
to carry a Reform Bill, nor carry one themselves. Those who 
bring this charge should however remember, that the Bill con¬ 
demned in the former Parliament by Lord John Russell’s re¬ 
solutions was a Reform Bill in no ordinary sense of the term. 
It sought, not so much to amend the Representation in ac¬ 
cordance with the wants of the peojde, as to cut and carve it 
to suit the exigencies of the Conservative party. That Bill 
disfranchised a largo body of the most independent electors in 
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counties, namely, the forty shilling freeholders voting for pro¬ 
perty within the limits of parliamentary boroughs. It admitted 
absentee freeholders to vote for boroughs, and jiroposed a 
sus})icious revision of their boundaries. The aftinnation of 
Lord John Kussell’s resolutions needs no further justification 
than this, that it preserved the integrity of the county con¬ 
stituencies, and saved the boroughs from faggot votes and a 
‘ rectification of their frontiers ’ dangerous to independence. 
Lord Derby’s successors did not however fail, in* accordance 
with promises given, to introduce in the present Parliament a 
Bill extending the suffrage both in counties and in towns, and 
providing for a redistribution of scats. That Bill fell to the 
ground, but not until the country had virtually released the 
Government and the House of Commons from their pledges. 
Neither electors nor non-electors evinced any active interest in 
the fate of the measure, but rather, as the result of Mr. Bright’s 
lleforin campaign in the preceding autumn had indicated, 
viewed the subject with, at all events, temjiorary indifference. 
Now it is an undoubted fact that the Reform Act of 1832, the 
increasing jiower of the press, and the diffusion of education, 
have rendered Parliament more immediately responsive and rc- 
sjionsible to the voice of the country. But then it can hardly 
be a just subject for complaint, if Parliament be found in a 
corresponding degree sensitive to the silence of the country. 
More especially is this result to be expected in the ease of a 
reform in the representation. Such a measure necessarily 
clashes with many local and personal interests, while directly it 
offers no tangible advantage to the community at large, but 
only satisfies a sense of right, or indirectly benefits those to 
whom the power of voting is extended. In other resi)e(‘ts the 
})eriod that has ela])sed since the last general election has been 
by no means barren of results. 

Our financial position has been converted from one of em¬ 
barrassment, not to say distress, into one of high prosperity. 
A trade has been created with France, Belgium, and Italy, 
which has almost countervailed the loss of our American com¬ 
merce. During aji era of frenzy in Europe and America, we 
have, notwithstanding our multijdicd relations and intimate 
connexion with foreign nations, preserved peace with all. M^e 
have maintained our treaty rights in the East, developed our 
commerce Avith China, and established intercourse with Japan. 
India, so recently a source of political dang(;r and financial 
difficulty, is secure and ])rospcrous. Our armaments have, at 
great cost, been increased in a degree corresponding to, and 
improved in a degree surpassing, the progress made by other 
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iiatious. We liave passed through the ordeals of bad harvests 
and the crisis of Lancashire distress. Taxation has l)cen re¬ 
duced, the burdens upon trade, upon agricultural and manu¬ 
facturing industry have been diminished, and England at the 
present time, in the words lately employed by a Conservative 
statesman, ‘ is rich, is prosperous, is contented beyond all 
‘ former example.’ Such a condition of things is due in the first 
instance to the industry and good conduct of the people, and 
to the enterprise and intelligence of capitalists. But we hold 
that the present Parliament, by the ])rudencc of its ])olicy 
and the wisdom of its legislation, has materially facilitated and 
(contributed to the result. 

]\Ir. Disraeli had met the difficulties caused by commercial 
(iistross In the autumn of 1857, and the increase in naval cx- 
}»enditure, by doing away Avith the war sinking fund, and i)ost- 
poning for four years the payment of 2,OO(),()()0Z. of Ex- 
che(pier Bonds. IS^ot content with thus throwing u])()u the, 
future his own immediate burdens, he had prej)ared further 
embarrassment for his successors by accc])ling J\lr. M. Gib¬ 
son’s resolution in condemnation of the I’aper-duty. The 
newly-elected Parliament found in conse(pK3ncc that it had to 
meet, an estimated expenditure of 69,()0(),()()()/. ^vith an es¬ 
timated revenue of only 64,000,000/., Avhlle one of the chief 
source's of that revemue had been rendered untenable. In the 
following year the ])osition was still more embarrassing. The 
lieavy outlay caused by the revolution in armaments raisecd the 
estimated ex])enditure, notwithstanding the la])se of more than 
2,000,000/. of long annuities, to the highest point ever reached 
in time of peace, to upwards of 70,000,000/. Later in the 
Session this enormous amount was increased by nearly 
4,000,000/., chiefly to defray the cost of the cx])edition to China. 
To croAvn all, the autumn brought a bad liarvest, Avhich 
directly reduced the produce of the duti(is upon malt and ho])s, 
and, indirectly by the distress creat(;d,*injuriously affected the 
'.'even^lc derived from other sources, more es])ccially from spirits. 
The despatch of troops to British North America towards the 
tnid of 1861 again gave rise to an extraordinary military ex- 
[)enditure. In this and in the following years the dearth of 
-‘.otton paralysed the chief branch of manufacturing industry, 
while a succession of unfavourable seasons reduced the agricul¬ 
tural produce of Ireland by one third. 

The country was thus beset with difficulties from abroad and 
afflicted with calamity at home. Yet what is our financial 
•condition now as coin})ared with 1859 ? In 1859 the income- 
tax Avas 9(/., it is noAv 6f/. in the pound : the commodities sub- 
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ject to Customs’ duties in 1859 wca'c 419 in number; the Cus¬ 
toms’ duties are now substantially confined to 14 articles, 
upon all tlie most important of which the charges have been 
largely reduced. Allowing for new duties imposed, the relief 
given to the public by the abolition or reduction of Customs 
between 1859 and the close of 1863, amounts in round numbers 
to 4,500,0007. a year; of these, 3,200,0007. were, in the last- 
named year, replaced to the Exchequer through the increased 
consumption of the few articles remaining subject to duty. 
Within the same period the excise uj)on paper and uj)on ho])s 
was abolished, and other changes were effected in duties of 
Inland Revenue, by which relief was given to the public of, in 
round numbers, 1,500,0007. a year; 1,000,0007. additional was 
imposed upon spirits and upon licenses, but another 1,000,0007. 
has been derived from the enlarged demand for articles under 
Excise.* Nor is this all; the present year has wtnessed 
further reductions in the duties upon sugar and upon fire in¬ 
surance, so that the total amount of indirect taxes remitted 
since 1859 exceeds 8,000,0007. a-ycar, while the income-tax 
lias been reduced by nearly 5,000,0007. At the same time, the 
national debt, funded and unfunded, has been diminislicd by 
between 16,000,0007. and 17,000,0007. Notwithstanding the 

* The net Revenue of Customs in the year £ 

1859 amounted to .... 24,777,904 

in 1863 . 23,445,428 

The additions to the Revenue of Customs 
by duties imposed or augmented, amount¬ 
ed in the interval to . . . . 599,715 per ann. 

The remissions of Customs’ Revenue by 
duties repealed or reduced, amounted in 
the same period to . . ... 5,115,479 per ann. 

The gross Revenue of Excise in the year 

1859 amounted to .... 18,480,572 

in 1863 . 19,082,990 

The additions to the Revenue of Excise by * 

duties imposed or augmented, amounted 
in the interval to .... 968,224 

The remissions of Excise Revenue by duties 
repealed or reduced, amounted in the 
same period to .... . 1,426,000 

An increase in the same period of 10 per cent, in the annual value 
in the assessments of Schedules A. B. D. to the income-tax, affords 
a test of the advance of wealth in fixed property, in farming, and 
in trades and professions. It must also be remembered that relief 
as regards income-tax has been afforded to incomes under 2007. 
a year.* 
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enormous redactions of the national burdens, Mr. Gladstone, 
after bringing the income of the country to a level with the 
expenditure, has been able, for now three years in succession, 
to niect Parliament ■with a surplus. On the 7th of April last, 
afler proposing a remission of 2,750,000/. within the current 
year, lie could anticipate a revenue of upwards of 67,000,000/., 
and once more look forward to an excess of receipts over out¬ 
lay. If SMLift’s jirojiosition be true, that in the arithmetic of 
taxation two and two make one, Mr. Gladstone may fairly 
claim to have proved that subtracting one from three makes 
four. 

It has been given to this Parliament to conclude that com¬ 
mercial treaty with Prance which cannot fail to unite in closer 
bonds two countries whose alliance has ever been favourable 
to the best interests of civilisation. The political consequences 
of such a connexion are more imjiortant than its commercial 
benefits. The latter, however, are directly perceived, and 
admit of being arithmetically stated. In four years the value 
of our iuqiorts from France has increased by one half, the 
^alue of British and Irish produce exported to France has 
doubled. During the three years jjreceding the treaty the 
average annual value of the commerce between the two coun¬ 
tries uas 24,000,000/.; for the three following years it was 
42,000,000/. For our woollen manufactures alone a market 
has been opened which has counterbalanced the loss to our 
trade in that staple, great as it was, to America. The increase 
in our exports is not, however, confined to a few articles, or 
such ;is might be the result of an accidental demand. It is 
one whiiih is participated in, almost without exception, by all 
the commodities we send to France. Similarly, nearly every 
article Ave import from‘France exhibits an increase, and few 
more so than silk and wine, the consumption of which always 
affords a good criterion of the prosperity of the country and 
the in^jiroved condition of the people.* The high duties inain- 


* Woollens exported to United States in 1859 . 

1862 . 


Difference 

Woollens exported to France in 1859 

in 1862 


Difference 

Silk manufactures imported from France in 1859 

in 1863 


British and Irish silk manufactures exported 
to France in 1859 . . . . . 

in 1863 . 


£ 

4,502,000 

2,711,000 

1,791,000 

419,000 

2,176,000 

1,757,000 

1,732,928 

5,214,619 

44,039 

121,664 
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tained throughout tlie last century on foreign, and more espe¬ 
cially on French wines, encouraged adulteration, and vitiated 
the national taste, to a degree that led Smollett to complain, in 
‘ Humphrey Clinker,’ that ‘ There is no nation that drinks so 
‘ hoggishly as the English. What passes for wine among us 
‘ is not the juice of the grape; it is an adulterous mixture 
‘ brewed up of nauseous ingredients, by dunces, who are hung- 
‘ lers in the art of poison-making ; yet we and our forcluthers 
‘ are, and have been, poisoned by this cursed dreiTch, without 
‘ taste or flavour.’ The Colonial vdnes, to the consumption of 
which a })remium w’as given by tlie legislation of this century, 
were scarcely an improvement on the liquors thus described. 
The reduction of duties on foreign wdnes in consequence of 
the French treaty, had the immediate efteet not only of in¬ 
creasing cousumj)tion, but of substituting genuine wine for 
more pernicious beverages. The importations of French wines 
have already more than trebled, while the absolute increase 
in those from Spain, Portugal, and other countries has even 
exceeded that in wines derived from France. Coinmei'cial 
treaties have also been concluded with Belgium and with Italy, 
destined, we hope, to yield fruit as rich as that with France. 

Incredible as it may seem, although our trade with America 
has, since Secession, decreased by 28,()00,0{)()/., yet the total 
annual value of the trade of the United Kingdom, which in 1858 
was 300,000,000/., rose in 1863 to little short of 450,000,000/. 
By amicable negotiations with Foreign Powers, the abolition of 
the Stade Dues and of the Scheldt Toll, exactions in an especial 
degree injurious to British interests, has been secured. The 
treaty of 1862 between Great Britain and the United States 
settled the difficulties that had long attended the Bight of 
Search in a manner honourable and satisfactory to both coun¬ 
tries, and rendered more eflectual the means for the sup¬ 

pression of the Slave Trade. Nor must we omit to meution 
another treaty presented to this Parliament, that concluded 

Wine imported from France in 1859 . . 597,000 gals. 

in 1864 . . 1,965,000 gals. 

Wine imported from countries other than 
France in 1859 ...... 5,567,000 gals. 

in 1864 . 8,652,000 gals. 

Value of imports of wine from all countries in 1859 £2,781,040 

in 1864 £4,497,343 

A remarkable proof of increased intercourse with France is 
afforded by the fact, that the number of letters passing between 
the United Kingdom and France was 33 per cent, greater in 1863 
than in 1859. 
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with Denmark as a preliminary to the marriage of the heir to 
the throne. The unanimity with which the House of Com¬ 
mons voted the proposed allowance for the establishment of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, marked its approbation of a 
royal alliance founded, not upon state interests or with political 
views, but upon the higher and purer considerations of mutual 
affection and the hope of domestic happiness. 

Unfortunately all our relations with foreign countries have 
not been those of trade and of friendsliip. The struggle of 
nationalities against established empires has of late years kept 
the European Continent in a state of fermentation. England 
has been more than once divided in feeling between her love 
of order and respect for treaties, and her sympathy with ])eople 
striving for freedom and for unity. Parliament has, however, 
steadily kept in view a policy of non-intervention in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of other countries; and in international disputes, 
without attempting an impossible isolation, has never for¬ 
gotten that the blood of England’s sons is not to be lightly 
shed by her rulers for causes in w'hich England’s honour and 
England’s interests are not directly engaged. This temi)crate 
conduct may not command the same momentary applause as a 
more high-handed course, but, where its motives are above the 
possibility of misconstruction, it cannot fail, in the long run, to 
carry weight and command respect France gathered laurels 
in Italy, and enjoyed for a time paramount ascendancy in the 
Peninsula. Yet the Italian policy of neutral England has pre¬ 
vailed. That which Mr. Disraeli in 1861 termed ‘ the phantom 
‘ of an United Italy,’ has become a reality, instead of that c(m- 
federacy of states under the Presidency of the Pope, which 
France recommended; and although France unquestionably 
rendered the greatest and most direct services to the cause of 
Italian independence in 1859, it cannot be said that the policy 
which has prevailed in Italy is a French policy. The treaty 
recently concluded between the Emperor Napoleon and the 
King ‘of Italy, to provide for the evacuation of Rome by the 
French troops in two years, is a measure conceived in the same 
liberal spirit. It does honour to the French Court; and at the 
same time the selection of Florence to be the Capital of the 
Kingdom is a wise expedient, and precisely that which we ad¬ 
vocated two years ago in the pages of this journal. The eager 
adoj)tion by the Hellenes of a sovereign connected with the 
English dynasty, afforded another instance of the confidence 
reposed in the straightforward and disinterested policy of Great 
Britain. The all but unanimous election of a British Prince, 
and his waiver of the proffered crowm of Greece, at once frus- 
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tra+efl the intrigiies and disproved the calumnies of our rivals 
and detractors in the Levant. 

Our space will not allow us to indulge in that criticism of 
despatches in reference either to Poland or to Denmark which 
has so much occupied the time of Parliament. We believe 
that the policy which it sanctioned in regard to both, on the 
whole, faithfully reflected the feelings, and expressed the judg¬ 
ment, of the country. Few will be found to say that we 
should have embarked in a war for Poland. F^er still will 
assert that we should have looked on without raising a protest 
in favour of justice and humanity. None but those whom 
])olitical animosity has blinded will say that, with a fixed deter¬ 
mination from the first not to intervene, we should have per¬ 
mitted the Poles to delude themselves with hopes of assist¬ 
ance. 

England acted in a similar spirit in the case of Denmark. 
She laboured to bring about not only that combination ol‘ 
England with France which, as Mr. Disraeli has truly ob¬ 
served, ^ renders war difficult,’ but that further combination of 
both with Kussia which, according to the same authority, 
‘renders war impossible.’ So long as one or both of those 
combinations was probable or possible, it would have been 
treason to peace to proclaim to Genmany that in no circum¬ 
stances would England intervene. On the other hand, as soon as 
Powers more bound and better able to assist Demnark declined 
to support her, England was not called upon to undertake 
single-handed the common task. Had she done so she would 
have summoned the Germanic Confederation into the field; 
she must have given the signal for hostilities, not only in the 
Baltic, but in the Adriatic, on the plains of Italy, and on the 
banks of the Theiss. She must l\ave incurred the fearful 
responsibility of extinguishing one war by kindling other and 
greater wars. Time will amply justify the course pursued in 
the case of Poland and of Denmark, as it has done in that of 
Italy. Although we view with the deepest pain the injuries 
which have been inflicted by Germany on Denmark, and the 
arbitrary and unjust policy of the Court of Berlin has effectu¬ 
ally alienated this country from Prussia, it is not for us to 
avenge the wrongs of every people on the continent of Europe, 
or to anticipate the chastisement which Prussia has so reck¬ 
lessly and audaciously provoked. 

We believe it was the Emperor of the French wbo once 
observed ‘ that the moral influence of a country always stood in 
‘ direct proportion to the number of bullets she could send 
‘ amongst her enemies.’ If this be so, the forbearance of 
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England cannot, even for a moment, have impaired her 
moral influence. Nor can it be said by any whose memories 
carry them back for three short years that England, if the 
occasion be adequate, has lost her ancient spirit. In the affair 
of the Trent, at a moment when America justly boasted that 
licr naval and military power was greater than it ever had 
been, England vindicated the rights of neutrals and asserted 
the freedom of the seas. At the same time she has shoAvii 
deference to^ weaker Powers by the surrender, at once avIsc 
and generous, of the Ionian Islands to Greece, and the sub¬ 
mission of her disputes with Brazil to arbitration. A great 
nation never loses aught of her greatness by treating Powers 
far below herself in strength, and perhaps in civilisation, Avith 
the utmost forbearance and ) noderation. There are no j)assages 
in the history of England which avc look back upon with more 
shame and regret, or Avhich are more keenly remembered 
against us abroad, than those dearly-bought successes Avliich 
have sometimes been Avrung from the abasement or the ])ros- 
tration of a lessor Power. With regard to Brazil, our diplo¬ 
matic relations have been too h)ng interrupted Avith a State 
A\dth which England has certainly no reasonable ground of 
difference. It is the all but unanimous opinion of those who 
arc most interested in the suppression of the Slave Trade, that 
the time is come for the repeal of the Brazilian Act of 1845. 
We are paying the penalty of that unwonted interference with 
the rights of a foreign nation; but armed Avitli that concession, 
Ave hav e no doubt that a competent British minister, despatched 
to Kio flaneiro, Avould speedily restore the relations of the two 
Empires to their proper footing. 

Strict neutrality has been observed towards both the con¬ 
tending parties in North America in novel circumstances which 
render neutrality singularly difficult. On the one hand, wc 
have resisted solicitations prematurely to recognise the South, 
and withstood temptations to break the blockade ; we have 
refused to permit this country or Canada to be made a basis 
for the equipment of hostile expeditions. On the other, we 
have declined to consider the South as other than belligerents, or 
to treat their cruisers as pirates and prohibit them from entering 
our ports. Every month that has elapsed since the commence¬ 
ment of that war has raised delicate questions in the applica¬ 
tion of international or municipal law. The escape of the 
Florida and Alabama, the detention of the Alexandra and of 
the Confederate Rams, are in the recollection of all. The en¬ 
listment or kidnapping of men for the ships of the one party 
and the armies of the other are notorious; but besides these. 
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questions concerning contraband of war, the destination of 
cargoes, the treatment of prizes, and numberless other j)oints, 
all comjilicated by the changes in the mode and materials of 
war, have called for the continual exercise of temper and of 
juflgment. That we have hitherto escaped being dragged into 
hostilities is only due to the firmness and forbearance of Par¬ 
liament and of the Government which it has supported. 

The same reluctance to become entangled in a network of 
engagements, the same indisposition to take an active part in 
questions n<>t directly affecting the welfare or the dignity of 
tl)e kingdom, which has marked our jmlicy towards particular 
countries, led the Government to decline the recent proposal 
of the French Em])eror for a Congress on the general state of 
Europe. The same feeling swayed the country when with 
one ^oice it approved the refusal thus firmly, although with 
regret, given to the request of a fn'endly Power. The plain 
sense of Englishmen, however, felt that an attempt by a self- 
constituted triliunal, with no authority but Lynch-law to en¬ 
force its decisions, to effect a settlement of the struggle of 
races, languages, religions, and political creeds, would be pre¬ 
mature, and only risked adding further elements of strife to 
those already agitating the Continent. 

It is a trite, but a very just observation that, not only is it 
the function of Parliament to enact laws and to approve or 
disapjirovc the acts of the Government, but also by its discus¬ 
sions to exjircss, and to help to form, jiublicr ojiinion. In 
regard to foreign affairs at least the House of Commons has 
adequately discharged this latter portion of its duties. We 
arc disposed to think that, not only will the policy it has 
hitherto supported be adhered to in present circumstances, but 
further, that its debates have impressed in some respects a 
new character upon the conduct of our foreign relations, and 
one the effects of Avhich wdll be more fully felt hereafter. 
Several reasons appear to justify this belief. The rude^shocks 
to order and to liberty, the disregard of public obligations, the 
nature of the contending elements on the Continent, offer no 
inducement to England to forego the advantages of her insular 
j)Osition, in order to identify herself with any one of the parties 
engaged, or of the causes now at issue. The multiplied facili¬ 
ties of communication, the extended freedom of intercourse 
and of trade, tend to make Europe one vast industrial and com¬ 
mercial association, and, so far, to substitute a community of 
interests for the old rivalry between States. The growth of 
popular influence, felt, even where not recognised, by the most 
despotic Powers, is gradually rendering the relations between 
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(lilFerent countries less those of dynasty to dynasty, or of Go¬ 
vernment to Government, and more those of people to people. 
Liberal and commercial England in an especial degree feels and 
appreciates these changes, and the desire and the occasion on 
her part to intervene in political affairs abroad is proportion¬ 
ately diminished. The British Government has laboured longer 
and more consistently than any of the other Great Powers of 
Europe to uphold the faith of treaties and the balance of power, 
as settled iif’1815, not because this country has any peculiar 
interest in perpetuating those arrangements, several of which 
we disapprove, but because they were the only tangible basis of 
public law, and the best security of general peace. It is not the 
fault of England if the course of events and the policy of other 
States has shaken these principles, nor is it in her power to 
enforce engagements which so many of the other contracting 
parties have shuffled off. In consequence of these transactions, 
the general object to which our foreign policy was directed for 
nearly half a century has lost much of its cogency, and the 
terms by which we were wont to express it have become obso¬ 
lete. At the present time no positive reliance can be placed 
on any written territorial engagements, unless they are pro¬ 
tected by force ; and no close alliance can be said to exist 
between any of the principal States of Europe. This may be 
a danger and a misfortune for the world, and the immediate 
consequence of it is to be traced in the enormous military 
establishments of the present day. But it does not directly 
affect the interests of this country. Whenever our o^vn rights 
are affected, we are strong enough to protect them; but we 
are not really concerned in many of those questions to which 
an exaggerated indirect importance has in former times been 
attached. At any rate, ,we should lose far more than we are 
likely to gain by going to war for them. If these principles 
are sound, they will lead to important changes in our foreign 
policy. It will follow from them, that this country should 
enter Into no official discussion and no public engagements on 
affairs remotely concerning herself: that she will reserve her 
power and influence for British purposes: that she will not 
pronounce >n opinion, unless she is resolved to support it by 
action; and that she will throw on other States the whole re¬ 
sponsibility of acts affecting themselves more directly than they 
affect us. We believe that these are the views of foreign 
policy which have now been accepted by Parliament and the 
majority of the nation, as to our relations with the Continental 
Powers of Europe. But they do not apply to the same extent 
to our relations with foreign Pow^ers in other parts of the globe. 
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where the numerous possessions of the Crown beyond seas, and 
the vast extent of our eominerce with nations of inferior eivil- 
isation, eompel us to play a more active })art. Thus the trans¬ 
actions of England with the great Empires of the East have, 
within the last five years, assumed a character superior in im¬ 
portance and interest to those with more civilised communities. 

In 1859, the Chinese, in violation of the treaty of Tien-tsin, 
resisted the progress of the British Envoy to Pekin, and in¬ 
flicted a disastrous repulse upon our forces at the tnouth of the 
Peiho. The complete success that attended the well-e(iuipped 
and well-organised expedition sent out in the following year 
is a matter of history. The political and commercial results 
that have followed fully justify the course then pursued in 
conjuiictiou with our French allies. Direct relations were es¬ 
tablished with the scat of empire, the power of the exclusive 
j)arty was broken, and a more enlightened administration suc¬ 
ceeded. England has since professed a policy of strict modera¬ 
tion in China. She has disinterestedly sought to uphold the 
existing Government as the best, if not the only, safeguard 
against anarchy. She has, however, as a nation, resisted in¬ 
ducements to give active support, to the reigning dynasty, or 
to adoi>t proceedings which might before long have reduced the 
Emperor to the condition of a JNlogul or of a Xizam, governed 
l»y a Britisli resident, and depending for his nominal sovercignt}’' 
on a British force. Isor has the defence of the princi])al com¬ 
mercial ])orts, and of the districts immediately adjacent, con¬ 
stituted a dc})arture from that jndicy. The sole object has been 
to insure the lives and proj)erty of Europeans ; and the oecujia- 
tion of JS'iiig-po by the rebels, and the danger of Shanghae, 
})rove that the ]>recaution was not iinneccssaiy. It may now 
be hoped that the recent fall of ^Nankin and the destrut'tion of 
the rebel chiefs, who have so long' convidsed the Chinese 
Empire, Avill be followed by the restoration of general tran¬ 
quillity, under an im]n-ovcd system of government. It speaks 
well for the past, and bodes well for the future, that, notwith¬ 
standing the devastation of whole provinces by the locust 
flights of the Taepings, and by the imperial hordes, the value 
of our trade Avith China, which in 1858 was under 10,000,000/., 
has since risen to 17,000,000/. The supply to this country, 
principally from China, of the single article tea, norv almost a 
necessary of English life, increased by nearly 4,000,000/. in 
the space of three years. 

To the United States belongs the credit or the blame, 
according to the view that may be taken, of having com¬ 
pelled the Government of the Tycoiui to open his dominions 
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to foreigners. Following in the wake of Commodore Perry’s 
men-of-war, we concluded in 1858 a treaty under which 
several ports and towns have been a]ipointcd for trade. Al¬ 
though only in its infancy, and necessarily checked by the 
occurrence of civil war in the country, foreign commerce 
appears to have struck deep root in Japan. The English trade 
in goods (principally silk, cotton, and tea) at the single port of 
Kanagawa amounted in the year 1863 to about 2,750,000/. 
That the fiffst relations of adventurous Europeans with a 
population so long trained to look upon strangers with aversion, 
should be attended with difficulties, was to be anticipated. 
Insults to foreigners were succeeded by threats, and by attac.ks 
uj)on the Residencies. Demands for redress w'cre met with 
Asiatic duplicity and evasion. The murder of an English 
subject upon a highway expressly opened to Europeans, and 
upon which they were entitled to protection, f()lh)w’ed. Justice 
from judicial tribunals, or from the Government, was not to 
be obtained ; it became necessary, unless we would withdraw 
from Japan altogether, to assert our determination and our 
power t-o exact reparation. The Government of the Tycoon, 
within the limits of whose authority the crime had been per¬ 
petrated, paid a pecuniary compensation, but professed itself 
unable to reach the criminal, the retainer of a virtually in¬ 
dependent feudal chief. That chief defied our ])ower, and 
fired upon our shi])s. As a consequence, his flotilla having 
been captured, his forts were bombarded, and in the course of 
operations, his town of Kagosima, constructed as such towns 
mostly are, of i)aper and bamboo, was partially destroyed by 
fire. The exaggerated accounts of these events which first 
reached England led to an animated debate at the com¬ 
mencement of last Session. Parliament, however, while ex¬ 
pressing in the strongestHerms its desire to preserve amicable 
relations with the Japanese Government and with Japanese 
subjects, declined to condemn a course j)rovoked by, and cal¬ 
culated to produce a salutary impression upon, a turbulent 
and overbearing aristocracy. 

Since England gave to her colonies the right of internal 
self-government, and waived all claims to subordinate their 
commerce to her supposed interests, their affairs occupy far 
less than formerly the time and attention of Parliament. The 
control of the foreign policy of the dependencies being, however, 
reserved to the mother-country, has raised the new and per])lex- 
ing question how far she is bound to provide for their military 
and naval defence. The House of Commons, in 1862, affirmed 
that the colonies, in their altered position, had claims to 
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Imperial aid against perils arising through Imperial policy; 
but that they should mainly provide for their own internal 
security, and ought to assist in their own external defence. 
The principle is obvious in the case of such colonies as the 
majority of those in Australia, but it is. difficult of application 
to all the various communities composing the British Colonial 
Empire. At the Cape the colonists may involve Great Britain 
in a war with tribes whom she cannot restrain, but with whom, 
from njotives of philanthropy, she has refused .to allow the 
colonists to carry on an irregular border warfare. In New 
Zealand, natives and colonists are both subjects of the Crown, 
and whether the relations between them be reserved to officers 
responsible to the Home Government, or, as recently, handed 
over to local ministers, this country hesitates to abandon cither 
to the mercies of the other. Canada, a purely European 
community in contact with a powerful neighbour, pleads that 
since we direct her foreign policy, she has a right to look to us 
for protection. On the other hand, the reply is ready that the 
connexion between this country and Canada subsists mainly 
at tin; wish and for the benefit of the latter, and that she may, 
therefore, be fairly ex])ectcd to undertake the part, not of an 
auxiliary, but of a ])rincipal, in a ^var on her own frontiers. 
The subject has hitherto been more theoretically discussed than 
is usual in the House of Commons, but the heavy exjienditurc 
for colonial defences, the jircmiuin given to wars in which the 
dependencies tax the mother-country and profit by her loss, 
call for a termination of the present anomalous state of things 
and the establishment of some definite and intelligible system.* 
Such might be the adoption of a policy similar to that long 
pursued in India, and partially applied in Australia, under 
which the Central Government furnishes troops, on condition 
that the local authority provides for their pay and maintenance. 
Old-established colonies, recpiiring British garrisons for pur¬ 
poses of internal order or of protection against enemies on their 
frontiers, might thus still enjoy the advantage of a connexion 
with the Empire, while England would have a security that 
the defence of these provinces and the maintenance oi costly 
military establishments in the colonics, should not be a charge 
on the British taxpayer. 

The Imperial military expenditure for Colonial defences £ 
amounted in 1800 to ..... . 1,715,246 

That for naval stations, convict depots, and other posts, 
maintained for objects of Imperial policy, amounted 

in the same year to. 1,509,835 

. 3,225,081 


Total 
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No tale of transformation in Hindoo mythology is more 
wonderful than the change which has been wrought in India 
within the last few years. The enchanters that have worked 
the spell have been Peace, Justice, and Commerce. It may 
be added that the system, first fairly tried in the present House 
of Commons, of governing India through a Secretary of State 
directly and personally responsible to Parliament, has proved, 
heyond expectation, successful. The more English tone and 
character imj)resscd upon the conduct of Indian affairs has 
been unmistakably apparent. The construction of railways 
and of telegraphs, the sale of waste lands, the settlement of 
the land-tax, the ado})tion of a paper currency, the extension 
of education, the conciliatory poli(;y towards native princes, 
the admission of natives to offices of the highest trust, are all 
recent measures, the good effects of which have scarcely begun 
to be realised. Nor has English legislation betui devoid of 
immediate utility to India. By Acts passed in 1801, the local 
European regiments were amalgamated with the Ciucen’s army, 
and the position of the Civil Service, both covenanted and 
iincovenauted, was defined and settled. Under other Ads the 
Governor-General’s Council and the High Courts of Judicature 
were reformed. The first of these measures ])rovidcd a scat 
ill the Council to which a financier of English cxjiericnce may 
be appointed. Under the guidance of finance ministers sent 
out by the Secretary of State, the alarming deficit of the 
Indian exchequer, which in 1859 exceeded 14,0()t),()()0/., has 
for the three successive budgets been converted into a sur])lus, 
which in 1863 equalled 1,800,000/. This result has been 
attained coincidentally with a large outlay upon public works 
of a permanent character, while tlic debt has, since 1862, been 
reduced by 9,000,000/. The last-named measure constituted 
one Sole Court of Appeal in each Presidency, in which the 
varied knowledge and cxpericncje of all branches of' the legal 
profession, both at home and in India, are combined. 

‘ TliiD Parliament,’ said Mr. Cobden, on a*.receiit occasion, 

‘ wdll be known in history as “the extravagant Parliament.’’’ 

atchfulness and criticism of the estimates have undoubtedly 
been neglected in an un])recedcnted degree by its leading mem¬ 
bers, and, as a consc(iuence, have fallen into discredit and disuse. 
Vague threats of a wholesale refusal of taxes, eloquent decla¬ 
mations fitfully indulged in, and abstract resolutions in favour of 
economy, are no substitutes for less showy but more ])ractical 
work. At the same time, if it be true that this House has sanc¬ 
tioned the highest estimates ever submitted in time of peace, it is 
also true that the tide of regular expenditure, which had been 
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oontinnously rising since 1852, was first turned in 1862, and has 
l)een since on the ebb.* The high level reached by the national 
exj)enditure has been mainly due to those great curses of modern 
civilisation, huge standing armaments. The navy estimates 
rose to their maximum of 12,000,000/. in 1860, the army esti¬ 
mates in 1862 amounted to 16,250,000/. In the words of 
M. Fould, ‘an expenditure of emulation’ has been of late 
carried on between the great Powers of the world. Not only 
have fleets and armies increased in size, but a revolution in the 
nature of armaments on land and on sea, as great and more 
sudden than any since the invention of gunpowder, has been, 
and still is, in progress. This country has but followed the 
example of others, and striven to maintain her relative strength. 
She did not introduce Minie muskets, rifled guns, or armour- 
]»lated shij)s. Nor should some of those, at least, who declaim 
against our ‘bloated armaments,’ forget that they were the 
tbi’ernost to urge, in headlong haste, the ‘ Reconstruction of 
‘ the Navy,’ and the immediate adoption of a gun which, 
according to the highest military authority, ‘ could do every- 
‘ thing but s])eak,’ at a moment Avhen the nation was affected 
by a ])anic which they did much to create, and contributed 
nothing to allay. 

The question, however, Ave have noAV to consider is Avhethcr 
ad(*quate results have been obtained by the money cxjjended. 
Since the election of the present House of Commons our steam- 
navy afloat has been increased by fifty vessels. A still greater 
addition has been made to our maritime strength by a general 
augmentation of the power of machinery, and in the calibre of 
guns. Wooden A^essels may still continue of use to patrol the 
seas and Avatch over our wide-spread commerce, but the real 
strength of our line-of-battlc must in future consist in that 
iron fleet which has been created since 1859. In that year we 
had not one such vessel afloat, and only one in the builder’s 
hands. We liaA'e now fourteen iron-dads in commission, or 
ready for commission; the current financial year will sCc four 
more c()m])leted, while nine others are in progress. Nor are 
these vessels mere rafts carrying a martello-toAvcr, or Noah’s 
Arks strengthened with iron bars, like the hastily constructed 

* The total gross expenditure was, in round num- £ 

hers, in 1852 ...... 54,000,000 

For the year ending March 1861 .. . . 73,000,000 
For the year ending March 31, 1864 , . 68,000,000 

Estimated for current year .... 67,000,000 

shoAving a decrease of 6,000,000/. in the last 4 years. 
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Monitors and Merrimacs of America; nor are they floating 
batteries only fit to lie at the entrance of harbours, or creep 
about the mouths of rivers, but ocean-going ships, that can 
steam their fourteen knots an hour, and fight their guns in 
heavy seas.* 

Nor in considering their cost must the fact be lost sight of, that 
the last five years have been years of continued progress. We 
have advanced in that time from wooden to iron-clad vessels; 
from vessels jifertially armed to vessels clad in complete armour ; 
from vessels wearing armour calculated to resist 68-pounders 
and 110-pounders, to vessels destined to cope with .'300-pounders 
and 600-pouiiders hurling steel shot and shells, each of the 
latter in itself a piece of artillery of greater ])ower than the 
guns which constituted Nelson’s broadsides. I’he best quality 
of iron, the proper thickness of plates and of backing, the due 
proportions and combination of wood and of iron, the best form 
of vessel, all has been, and still is, matter of experiment. That 
large vessels capable of carrying a great weight of armour can 
be produced, has been proved. The construction of a class of 
ships combining, what a few years ago would have been deemed 
the irreconcilable qualities of small tomiage, light draft of 
water, a great speed, with the caj)acity of carrying heavy 
armour and guns of the largest calibre, is now actively in 
j>rogress. Moreover, new contrivances in regard to such 
matters as the generation of steam, surface-condensing, or 
the economy of fuel, compel constant renovation of, or improve¬ 
ments in, machinery, while the changes in shi}>building have 
necessitated additions to dock and basin accommodation. 

Six years ago Sir J. Pakington, then First Lord of the 

* Steamships Ajioat. 

Jane 30, 1859. ' , Jane 30, 1864. 

Number. Tonnage. Guns. j Number. Tonnage. Guns. 

443 420,781 7,380 ; 493 SSSjl-TO 8,505 

The total horse-power of vessels afloat, or in preparation, was, at 
the former period, 107,922, at the latter, 137,706. 

Armour-plated Ships. 

June 30,, 1864. 



Number. 

Tonnage. 

Guns, 

Horse-power. 

Afloat 

17 

69,068 

3961 

• 21,660 

Building 

10 

35,716 

173 j 

Floating batteries afloat 

7 

12,029 

106 

1,250 

Total . 

34 

116,813 

'675" 

22,910 


The above return is exclusive of the two Confederate Earns recently 
acquired by the Government. 
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Admiralty, lamented the humiliating position of Great Britain, 
whose ships of war remained in port four, five, or even six 
months, unable to obtain a complement of seamen. Last year, 
eight or nine line-of-battle sliips or frigates were commissioned 
in succession, all of which were ready for sea witliin a month, 
several of them within a fortnight. The explanation is, that 
the service has been rendered popular, and has become more 
attractive to merchant seamen. This favourable change is in 
no slight degree due to the Naval Discipline Act of 1860. By 
this measure, the former Articles of War, dating from 1749, 
but the main provisions of which were even older and utterly 
unsuited to modern times and ideas, liavc been superseded. 
Greater facilities I’or investigating complaints, and a more 
equitable scale of punishment, have been substituted for the 
Draconian severity of the old code. Thanks to a wise liberality 
on the part of Parliament, the pay and allowances of officers 
and seamen serving in the navy have been augumented; depot 
»hii )8 and naval barracks have been provided, in which relaxa¬ 
tion is afforded tt) men returning from abroad, without their 
being lost to the service. Training ships have been established 
in which boys are cfficieiitly prepared for the navy, and from 
tlicsc nurseries about 2,500 youths, bound to serve for ten of 
the best years of a seaman’s life, namely, from eighteen to 
twenty-eight, are annually supplied to the serv ice. A new 
and most efficient force, the Naval Beserve, has been created 
within the same period. It consists at the present time of 223 
officers, and 16,000 men, all of whom are thoroughly drilled 
gunners. A decision has also been taken to arm merchant 
ships, commanded and partially manned by officers and men 
of the Reserve, that they may carry on their drill at sea. 

The improvements in both the Materiel and the Personnel of 
the ai*my have been scarcely less 'important. Since June 
1859, from 6,000 to 7,000 new pieces of ordnance, many of 
them rifled, all of a lanvcr and calibre far exceeding those 
they have superseded, have been passed into the service' The 
science of gunnery being still in an experimental state, great 
cost has been incurred in the trial of guns, of projectiles and 
ol‘ fuzes. The battle between guns and plates, between the 
attack and the defence, is waged with apparently inexhaustible 
ingenuity and pnjvokingly even results. It appears stiU quite 
uncertain what system of rifling will prove the best, and 
whether the ultimate decision will be in favour of breech¬ 
loaders or of muzzle-loaders. This much, however, it is satis¬ 
factory to find, that we construct guns capable of enduring 
heavier charges of powder than those of foreign nations. 
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although we retain the opinion which we had occasion to 
express in a recent article on the Rifled Ordnance of England 
and France, that the progress made in the construction of 
heavy rifled guns is far behind the progress made in the ships 
which are to carry them. The sanitary condition of the army, 
and improvements in the position of the private soldier, have 
not been neglected. Reading and recreation rooms, gymnastic 
training, instruction in various matters useful on a campaign, 
liave been provided. The enrolment of Volunteers has been 
so successfully fostered and encouraged, that that force, which 
the summer of 1859 found in its infancy now amounts to 
upwards of 164,000 men and officers, and includes no less than 
415 batteries of artillery. The national character of this new 
array has been recognised by Parliament, and its efficiency in¬ 
creased at the same time by a system of capitation grants, 
given not merely as a premium for attendance on drill, but 
as a payment for results, namely, ascertained knowledge of 
and proficiency in military duties.* 

Of all the military measures sanctioned by this Parliament, 
that upon which its judgment has been most impugned, and 
upon which it must be content to await the verdict of the 
future, is the fortification of the principal dockyards and 
arsenals. The protection of these vital points had been, as is 
well known, contemplated by Pitt, urged by the Duke of 
Wellington, and was again recommended by the Defence Com¬ 
mission which reported in 1859. In view of the permanent 
nature of the intended works it was considered just to provide 
for their cost by money raised upon terminable annuities. 
This was effected at a moderate rate of interest, and works are 
now in actual progress at nine different points. The value of 
such defences against navaj attacks rests upon the plain fact that, 
whereas there is a limit to the weight of armour and of guns that 
a floating battery can carry, there is no such limit in the case of 
a work on solid ground. As against attacks from the land 


* Strength of the Volunteer Force on Nov. 30, 1863:— 


Light Horse 

Enrolled. 

731 

Efficients. 

574 

Artillery 

26,052 

18,833 

2,326 

Engineers 

3,757 

Mounted Rifles 

548 

525 

Rifles 

. 130,851 

90,341 

Total 

. 16L939 

112.599 


It is satisfactory to find that the force steadily increases in num¬ 
bers year by year. 
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^de they are secure from an enemy unprovided with a siege 
train, and they enable militia or volunteers to resist regular 
troops. Nor in considering now or hereafter the policy of 
placing these cradles of our fleets and armaments beyond the 
reacli of those sudden blows which steam has facilitated, should 
the panic that prevailed only four years ago be forgotten. 
France, although her annaments were professedly on a peace 
footing, had in an incredibly short space of time invaded Italy, 
and broken the might of Austria; her iron-elad ships, her 
rifled guns, her naval conscripts, her fleet of transports, her 
flatr-bottomed boats for landing troops, were in every mouth. 
The alarm was })robably exaggerated, possibly altogether un¬ 
founded, still, looking to the mercantile credit, looking to the 
dignity of the country, it could scarcely be deemed unne- 
cessarj’’ to guard against the recurrence of such fears.* 

Although thus occupied with financial reforms and questions 
of Imperial policy, the Mouse of Commons has not neglected 
measures of internal improvement of a less ambitious, but of a 
highly useful, character. In view of the importance of their 
subject matter we give a i)la^c in the foremost rank to th6 
measures adopted to alleviate the distress in the cotton dis¬ 
tricts. The patient fortitude of the 0 ])eratives, their intelligent 
a])preciati()n of the causes of their suffering, the liberality and 
the judgment dis])layed by the associations organised for their 
assistance, are probably without a parallel in history.f Notwith¬ 
standing these voluntary efforts, our Poor-Law legislation was 
subjected to a trial of uncxam])lcd severity. In this emergency, 
the jmnciple (as old as the Pt)or-Law of Elizabeth) of rates-in- 
aid was reverted to, and the burdens whicli must have fallen 
with crushing weight upon particular localities, were, by the 
Union Itelief Aid Acts, distributed over a wider area. Addi¬ 
tional powers were also given to (xuardians to raise funds by 
loan. A still more important Act was the Public Works Act, 
by which 1,500,000/. was ])laced at the disposal of the Public 

* The places at which fortifications are being erected aro Ports¬ 
mouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, Portland, Gravesend, Chatham, Med¬ 
way and Sheerness, Dover, and Cork. 

f In December 1862, when the distress was at its height, the num¬ 
ber of persons in receipt of relief in 21 unions or townships, con¬ 
taining a population of less than 2,000,000, was 508,000, while the 
weekly loss of wages was estimated at 168,000/. The number in 
receipt of relief has since been reduced to about 120,000. 

The sum raised for Relief of Distress by Relief Committees has 
amounted to 1,475,250/.; that by legal means to 1,786,900/.; making 
n total from all sources of 3,262,250/. 
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Work's Loan Commissioners to be advanced for the emjdoyment 
of labour. Under that measure a system of public works has 
been organised by which the demoralisation of the poor has 
been checked, and the sanitary condition of the districts will be 
greatly improved. Its success in this last point of view is 
shown by the fact that upwards of sixty local authorities have 
undertaken works under it. Sewers extending upwards of 260 
miles in length arc in course of construction, and 250 miles of 
streets will be'made or improved. Parks and pleasure-grounds 
are being laid out, cemeteries have been provided, and extensive 
works for water-supply are in progress. It is calculated that 
not less than 35,000 or 45,000 of the industrious classes are 
directly and indirectly receiving support under this measure, 
while it is with good reason believed that the works have pre¬ 
vented pauperism to an extent equalling treble the number ol’ 
persons actually engaged upon them, in consequence of the em¬ 
ployment so provided having been offered to all able-bodied appli¬ 
cants for relief. Important amendments have also been effected 
in our general Poor-Laws. Th§ Irremovable Poor Act of 1861 
has mitigated the operation of the laws of settlement and of 
removal. It has diminished litigation between paiishes, and 
tended to free the labourers from tlic feeling that they arc 
serfs, adscripti yleba, so destructive of their spirit of sell- 
reliance and of enterprise. No persons who have resided three 
years within the limits of the same Union are now liable to 
deportation so long as they continue there to reside. The 
beneficial effect of the change is a})parent from the fact that 
already about one third of the whole number of persons who 
become destitute are supported in, and at the cf)st of, tlie locali¬ 
ties which reaped the fruit of their labour when in health and 
in strength. At the same time, a more equitable distribution 
of burdens in Unions has been made by requiring the several 
parishes to contribute to the common-fund charges according to 
the valve of their property, instead of, as formerly, according 
to their average expenditure in relief, or, as was justly said, 
according to their poverty. By another Act, the hardships that 
attended the removal of the Irish poor to their own country 
have been in great measure mitigated. 

The slender assistance first given in the year 1839 for the 
erection of schools for the education of children of the labour¬ 
ing classes gradually increased, till in 1862, the Committee 
of Council had become a central bureau at the head of a 
system so complicated as to defy explanation. It dispensed 
upwards of 8O0,O00Z. a year; it had virtually in its pay 
40,000 teachers and managers of schools, and directly influenced 
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a vast body interested in the work of education. The report 
of the Commission on this subject showed that the cost to the 
jmblic had been growing, was growing, and might certainly be 
expected to increase to 2,000,000/., and, not improbably, to 
5,000,000/. a year; tliat, meanwhile, ijot more than one fourth 
of the children in the assisted schools, and not more than 
one ninth of the whole number of children for whose benefit 
the grants were designed, were adequately instructed in read¬ 
ing, writing, or arithmetic. A prompt and drastic remedy 
was manifestly required, and Mr. Lowe introduced the well- 
known and well-abused lleviscd Code, which continued the 
existing requirements of qualification in the teachers and fitr- 
ness in the schools in other respects, but resolved all grants 
into a ca])itation grant, ])ayablc only according to the measure 
of proved ca])acity in the individual scholars. The proposal 
that persons who had persuaded themselves, if not others, that 
they had a vested interest to receive public money on exhibitr¬ 
ing a certain machinery, should be further required to show 
that the machinery did its intended work, was received as 
might be expected. Clergy, dissenting ministers, esquires, and 
philanthropists, above all, school-masters, and pupil-teachers, 
and in many instances the very inspectors who served the 
department, forgot all their former feuds to join in a crusade 
against ‘ ])aymcnt for results.’ Notwithstanding the pressure 
brought to bear nyjon its members. Parliament, in the main, 
affirmed the jiriticiples of the Revised Code. It, however, in 
some degree niodilied their application, and consented that only 
two thirds of the ])roposed capitation grant should depend upon 
the results of examination, and that the remaining one thii*d 
should be jtayable ii’ iuspection proved satisfactory. Although 
the Revised Code only came into full operation in June 1863, 
its efifect has already been to i*&ducG the expenditure by 
lOOjOOO/. ; it has done away with the comydex system of ap¬ 
propriated grants, and secured to the poor more efficient in¬ 
struction. The need and the efficacy of the reform ai^ attested 
by th6 rey^etition of angry debates, and by the attacks on the 
late Vice-President and on the department itself. The recent 
report of a Select Committee ay)y)ointed to investigate the cir¬ 
cumstances that led to Mr. Lowe’s resignation of his office, has 
happily disjiosed of the y)crsonal questions involved, and ac¬ 
quitted the department of misconduct; but its constitution and 
its functions will probably form the subject of future inquiry. 

That the interests of the working-classes have not in other 
respects been forgotten, the Post Office Savings’ Banks Act 
and the Government Annuities Bill of last Session sufficiently 
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testify. The value of the first of these Acts, and the success 
that has already attended it, were detailed in tliis Review in 
July last; and we have referred to the second in the article 
on Co-operative Societies in the present Number. Roth arc 
measures calculated to prove attractive to the labouring popu¬ 
lation, and will, there is reason to hope, encourage habits of 
frugality and of j^rovidence. 

It is duo to the industry and perseverance of the i)resent 
House of Commons to acknowledge that it has passed several 
measures, long desired and often attempted, but which, not 
being of a character to win poj)ular a]>plau8e, and running 
counter to old-established prejudices and vested interests, 
were, after efforts, more or less earnest, abandoned by former 
legislatures. 

The Bankruptcy Bill, enacted in 1861, abolished the needless 
distinction between bankruptcy and insolvency, and aimed at 
putting an end to excessive and vexatious delays and unnecessary' 
charges in the proceedings of the courts. It was received aa ith 
favour by the commercial classes, and, although shorn of some of 
•its most valuable provisions in the House of Lords, we belie\e 
its effect to have been, that whereas persons before preferred 
to settle cases by the clumsy and unsatisfactory expedient of 
private winding up, they now do not hesitate to have recourse to 
the court. The Act facilitating the registration of titles and 
the transfer of land has only been in force since October 1862. 
Yet in March last, property to the value of 2,000,000/. liad 
already been registered under its provisions. This result, 
considering the nature of the Act, must be viewed with satis¬ 
faction. It is only a permissive measure, the utility, nay the, 
very existence of Avhich, have yet to become generally known. 
It has to encounter and overcome the prejudices and interests 
of the father-confessors of this lawyer-ridden people, the 
attomics. As an instance of its beneficial character, the Lord 
Chancellor, in April last, exhibited to the House of Lords a 
certificate of title to an estate, the result of an abstract of 
150 folios, contained in a single sheet of paper, and explained 
that a purchaser might readily ascertain for himself that the 
entry in the established Register corresponded with the certi¬ 
ficate, and, at a cost of 5 j?., acquire an indefeasible title. 

To the Highway District Act and its beneficial tendencies 
we adverted at length in a recent Number.* By an amending 
Act, which has lately received the Royal Assent, several of the 
most serious defects we pointed out in the Act of 1862 have 
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been remedied. Acts have also been passed providing for the 
abolition of turnpikes in the immediate vicinity of the metro¬ 
polis, and indications are not wanting that similar legislation 
will, at no distant period, be extended to other parts of the 
country. An attempt has been made to remedy the defective 
iind capricious system of assessing property to the poor-rate, 
the basis of the greater part of that local taxation which now 
amounts to 18,000,000/. a year. After much care and con¬ 
sideration, the Union Assessment Committee Act of 1862 was 
passed, under which the power of assessing property has been 
transferred from the ministerial officers of separate parishes to 
a competent and responsible tribunal composed of ex-officio 
and elected guardians of the union. 

Among other useful measures enacted in the course of 
the last five years, may be named the Thames Embankment 
Jlill, the Act enabling Local Authorities to obtain Loans for 
the Construction and Improvement of Harbours, the Drainage 
of* Land Bill, the Act passed last Session giving increased faci¬ 
lities for the construction of railways, the several Acts for 
the consolidation of the Criminal La^v, the Penal Servitude' 
Amendment Act, and the measures by which some 2,000 obso¬ 
lete laws, which needlessly encumbered the Statute Books, 
have been abolished. The Act enabling University electors 
to vote by means of voting papers, Avithout f)ersonally attentl- 
ing the ])ol], and that ])roviding a self-acting machinery for 
the registration of county voters in Scotland, embody prin¬ 
ciples likc^Jy to receive further extension. iNior must we omit 
to mention the amendment made in the law relating to en¬ 
dowed schools, by which the trustees of all foundations not 
expressly confined to a particular Church are required to 
admit children, irrespective of the religious denomination of 
their ])arcnts ; or the Lord Chancellor’s recent Act for the 
sale of small benefices, which bids fair to lead to results highly 
advantageous to the Church. On the whole, looking back at 
the legislation of the last five years, we are not suiqjrised that 
it should have elicited from the candour of Lord Stanley, him¬ 
self one of the most painstaking members of the House, the 
declaration made in June last at the Merchant Taylors’Dinner, 
in responding to the toast of the House of Commons: — 

‘ When that inevitable period arrives when we shall be sent 
back to our constituents, I do not look forward to the prospect of 
being called to any severe account for any faults of omission of which 
we may have been guilty. In two departments at least—in law and 
in finance—very considerable practical improvements have been made 
within the last few years, and no difference of political connexion 
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will prevent me, and I am sure will prevent you, from doing 
justice to those by whom those improvements have been initiated.* 

Let us, however, ia mercantile phrase, ^ take stock ’ of the 
work accomplished under the present Parliament. Briefly the 
chief results appear to” be :—1. Reduced taxation. 2. Reduced 
debt. 3. Expenditure checked. 4. Revenue buoyant. 5. Tariff* 
simplified. 6. Trade largely augmented. 7. Peace main¬ 
tained with Europe and America. 8. India regenerated. 
9. Relations “established with China and Japan. 10. Efficiency 
of Army and Nav}’^ increased. 11. Volunteer force established 
and organised. 12. Arsenals and dockyards fortified. 13. 
Cotton crisis weathered. 14. Poor-Laws amended in the in¬ 
terest both of rate-payers and recipients of relief. 15. Bank¬ 
ruptcy laws ameliorated. 16. Dealings with land facilitated. 
17. Improvement of means of communication promoted. 18. 
Safe and ready investments provided for the savings of industry. 
19. Education cheapened and imjiroved. 

No questions have been debated at greater length, with more 
earnestness, or with less j)ositive results, than those of a semi- 
ecclesiastical character Nor is the reason far to seek. In the 
autumn of 1860, Mr. Disraeli, at a loss for a cry to rally his dis¬ 
heartened followers, and ignoring that the Government of whicli 
he had been the leader had twice proposed Bills which surren¬ 
dered the whole prmcij)Ie of church-rates, proclaimed himself 
their champion and defender. His i)arty, professing alarm at the 
so-called ‘ revelations ’ made before the committee of the Lords 
on church-rates in 1859, and at the alleged ‘ discpvery ’ tliat 
there was a party in existence desirous of severing the connexion 
between Church and State, roused themselves to the old war- 
cry of the Church in danger. The result of this new direction 
impressed upon party zeal and party organisation, was that the 
Bill for the abolition of Church-rates, carried in 1859 by a 
majority of 70, was in 1861, in the very same House, thrown 
out by, the casting vote of the Speaker, and in the follow¬ 
ing year defeated by a majority of 1. The Holy War was 
vigorously prosecuted, and victories were obtained in 1861 and 
1862, over the Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, and over Mr. Bouverie’s Bills for Clergy Relief, 
and for relaxing the Act of Uniformity. Yet easier triumphs 
were won over the Qualification for Offices Abolition Bilb 
and Sir Morton Peto’s Burials Bill, which last, with curious in¬ 
felicity, was as displeasing to Dissenters as to the majority of 
Churchmen. In 1863, the Opposition leaders, possibly with a 
recollection of their signal discomfiture in connexion with Mr. 
Stansfeld’s motion on economy at the close of the preceding 
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Session, ventured on no party division; but concentrating all 
their powers against Sir John Trelawney, threw out his measure 
by a majority of 10. Intoxicated with this triumph over 
Dissent, the victors hastened to proclaim the millennium of 
Conservative Reaction. The Church was loudly exhorted to 
repeat the course she had followed with such disastrous results 
in the case of the Reform Bill and of Catholic Emancipation ; 
to identify herself with a political party, to undo the work of 
years, and forfeit the hold she has of late recovered upon the 
middle and lower classes. The movement, however, in favour 
of a relaxation of Clerical Subscri]>tions, and the remarkable 
Petition of Oxford Fellows and Tutors against Academical 
Tests, presented to both Houses towards the end of the Ses¬ 
sion of 1863, came opportunely to prove that there were men, 
both in the Church and the University, who did not rest 
the security of the Established Church upon a blind adherence 
to antiquated forms, or the assertion of petty and disjmted pri¬ 
vileges. The success of the Bill introduced this year for re¬ 
lieving Oxford Churchmen froin the bondage of stringent 
subscri])tions, and admitting Dissenters to the higher degrees, 
without branding them as an inferior caste, affords a good omen 
for a future better understanding )>etween Liberals of dif¬ 
ferent denominations. That Bill was indeed defeated, but only 
m its very last stage by a majority of 2, after recourse had 
by its opponents to every stratagem and obstruction the forms 
of the House admit of; and the stroTighoid of Church Conser¬ 
vatism, on the showing of its (*Iiam]nons, owes its security to a 
circumstance as fortuitous as that which saved the Capitol 
from the Gauls, or the army of Darius from destruction by the 
Scythians. Other symptoms are not wanting that that, which 
Mr. Gladstone w^ell described as the. ])olicy of ‘ indiscriminate 
‘ resistance,’ has been carried in Church affahs to a length that 
has provoked a Liberal reaction. I^ord R. Cecil’s rash decla¬ 
ration, that none but a good Conservative could be, a good 
Churchman, roused the just indignation of members of the 
Church of all shades of politics, and called forth emphatic 
protests from the " Guardian ’ and other clerical papers. Jud^ing 
from proceedings in the Convocation of the Province of Can¬ 
terbury, and from the rumoured intentions of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Clerical Subscription, we may expect to find tlie 
clergy more disposed to allow a relaxation of the tests required 
by the Act of Unifonnity than the Conservative laity in 
Parliament, 

The Opposition have fallen into the same error in regard to 
political as to ecclesiastical Reforms. They mistook fleeting 
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triumphs over Mr. Locke King’s and Mr. Baines’s Bills, intro¬ 
duced rather as protests in favour of Reform than with a 
serious hope of passing them into law, for the final overthrow 
of a policy of Reform. In the last debate on the subject, the 
language held on the Conservative side of the House w^as 
tantamount to a declaration, that those in possession of the 
suffrage, and satisfied with that condition of things, were, 
without further reason, justified in refusing the same right to 
those not equally fortunate with themselves. This climax of 
^selfish exclusiveness called forth an indignant protest from so 
moderate a Reformer as Mr. Gladstone. In the course of a 
now celebrated speech, he pointed out that such a refusal w'as 
a mere insult to the applicants for the franchise, and that, 
although that privilege might be withheld from tlie many, yet 
it must be, not on arbitrary, but on constitutional and reason¬ 
able grounds. 

The delusion of a Conservative reaction in Parliament was, 
however, finally dispelled by the vote on the Hano-Germaii 
question. Mr. Disraeli’s motion was brought forward at a 
moment singularly favourable to his party. The efforts of the 
Government to secure peace in the North of Knropc had 
failed, while a combination of circumstances carried over to the 
Opposition eighteen or twenty Irish Roman Catholic votes, 
usually found on the Liberal side of the House. The motion 
liad a twofold aspect; it was at once a censure of the Govern¬ 
ment and a vote of confidence in the Opposition leaders. The 
greater the censure, if any, which the debate proved the 
Government to have deserved, the more complete and the more 
crushing was the want of confidence which the result expressed 
in those who aspired to fill their places. The division in the 
House of Lords was a still bitterer humiliation to those who 
provoked it. The hereditary Peerage and the Church, as 
represented by those of their members present at the delibe¬ 
rations on the questions at issue, gave a majority against the 
Conservative motion. How profound was the mortification at 
finding that these two bodies, reckoned by the Tory party, the 
one a sure ally, the other a willing tool, were not to be de¬ 
pended upon, betrayed itself in the first burst of rage and 
disappointment uttered by the Conservative press. 

The result of the division in the Lower House has been 
indefinitely to postpone the dissolution which a short time ago 
’appeared imminent. But before May 1866 the country must be 
called upon to express a judgment upon this Parliament and 
to elect a new one. We hope and believe that the country, 
although disinclined to organic changes, will be found favour- 
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able to. progressive reforms, and will strengthen the hands of 
the Liberal party in a new House of Commons. There are 
weighty and valid reasons that should so dispose it at the 
present time. Each of the great parties in this country has its 
mission to perform, and, at particular coiyunctures, may, advan¬ 
tageously to the community, enjoy a tenure of power. But the 
questions now before the country, and which this Parliament 
will have left unsettled, are such as can only be satisfactorily 
dealt with under the ascendancy of the Liberal, party. The 
day for ambitious budgets is said to have passed away, yet there 
are triumphs to be won by'a bold Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
but the income-tax and the malt-duty are adversaries not to be 
grappled with by pigmies, but by a giaut of finance. England, 
by example and by precept, is gradually impressing upon 
foreign nations the wisdom of freedom in trade. If she would 
raulti])ly her converts, she must show to the world that she does 
not withdraw her confidence from those who launched her in 
that course. In the unsettled state of Europe, it should be 
apparent to foreign nations that England will not relapse into 
the old Tory policy of fellowship Avith the despots, and anta-. 
gonism to libc^ ty on the Continent. She should maintain that 
friendship with France, founded on mutual respect, which we 
hold to be of the first political and social consequence to 
both nations, and which the Emperor of the French, as well 
as the Ministers of the Queen, has Avisely made the basis of 
his policy in Europe. Without committing herself to theories of 
intervention or of non-intervention, she should hold herself free 
to act or not to act at any conjuncture, as her interests and her 
dignity may require. In the East there is also a distinct policy 
to be pursued. We have to uphold our treaty rights and to pro¬ 
tect our commerce, Avithout permitting China or Japan to be¬ 
come anotJicr India, in the hands of foreign adventurers, or of an 
English Government. At home Ave have still to apply to land 
and to labour that freedom Avhich has Avorked such marvels in 
the case of capital and of commerce. We have to solve the 
problem of admitting the more intelligent of the unenfranchised 
classes to a share in tlie representation, Avithout giving to 
numbers an undue preponderance over property and education. 
We have to reconcile the maintenance of an Established 
Church Avith the removal, not merely of civil disabilities, but 
of the stigma of civil inferiority, from those Avho dissent. 
The vexed q\iestion of Church-rates calls for a settlement. 
That of Religious Tests admits not of neglect. Again, the 
anomalies and inequalities of our local taxation stand in need of 
correction; a system of representative government, such as is 
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enjoyed by the inhabitants of towns, has yet to be extended to 
the rate-payers in counties. The numerous laws relating to 
the poor, to the registration of voters, to the conduct of elec¬ 
tions, to roads, to crime, to a variety of domestic subjects, 
require revision and consolidation. These last are laborious 
tasks little tempting to the vanity of men who have a per¬ 
sonal reputatifm yet to make; above all they are tasks re¬ 
quiring that moral courage, which for an object of general 
benefit docs ^not shrink from enc()untering the momentary 
obloquy that attaches to those who attack rooted abuses. 

The Conservatives, if‘ they remain true to their own })rinci- 
ples, cannot work out the more important of these problems to 
a satisfactory solution. If they sacrifice their principles they 
will only carry out a Liberal policy with a worse grace, and less 
weight, than its authors. As a party, they are little in harmony 
witli the prevailing feeling of the country. That they have 
not forgotten the traditionary war-policy, which made the 
greatness of the Tories in the early part of the century, 
betrays itself in their language in regard to Poland, to 
Denmark, and upon all American questions. They show them¬ 
selves at every turn unable to resist the temptation of grasping 
at whatever promises a momentary popularity. They still con¬ 
tinue the cham])ions of particular interests, ili contradistinction 
to the advantage of the conununity at large. Thus in the pre¬ 
sent Parliament they have been, witli what benefit to their 
clients we will not say, the advocates of the silk-manufacturers, 
the ribbon-weavers, of those last of iirotectionists—the paper- 
makers, and of the builders of Confederate cruisers. The 
farmers alone have been unaccountably deserted by the farmers’ 
friends, as Mr. Disraeli’s hostile course in regard to the hop- 
duty in 1861, and the more recent votes and count-out on the 
malt-duty, attest. We may perha]>s be reminded that the 
Conservative leaders have not always been so wedded to tra¬ 
dition as their followers. No doubt, in 1852, they sacrificed 
protection lo agriculture, to the West Indies, to the shipping 
interest, on the altar of office. No doubt in 1858, having 
previously denounced tlie removal of the property qualification 
for members of Parliament as a revolutionary measure, they 
became the instruments of carrying its abolition. Having de¬ 
nounced the admission of Jews to the House of Commons as sub¬ 
versive of tlie Church and the Christianity of the country, they 
suggested and connived at their admission. They not only 
abandoned the principle of resistance to Reform, but them¬ 
selves proposed a 10/. qualification for county-voters, and the 
removal of that distinction between the county and borough 
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franchisej which their chief had only a few years before de¬ 
clared to be ‘ one of the main balances of the Constitution.’ 
Again they professed therusclves ready to modify in any sense 
the Keform Bill they had introduced, and even intimated a 
willingness to reduce the franchise in^ boroughs. We can 
scarcely think, however, that these antecedents will raise them 
in the confidence of Conservatives, or will command the 
respect of Liberals; nor do we l)elicve tliat the country will 
entrust itself to the hands of men, of whom it coidd in })roBent 
circumstances at best hope, that the vice of their political 
princi])lc8 might be neutralised by the laxity of their political 
morality. 


No. CCXLVIL will he jrahlished in January, 1865. 
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SiBCulo antiquiorcs, reviewed, 217. 


Saxe, Marshal, Weber’s life of, reviewed, 500—his early life, 502— 
in the field, 508 —his marriage, 509—his extravagances, 510— 
divorced from his wife, 512—elected Duke of Courland, 518— 
escape.s from the Russians, 520—ai’rives in Paris, 521—his work, 
Mes Reveries, 522—made Lieutenant-General, 523—battle of 
Prague, 524—his journey to Russia, 525—named to accompany 
Charles Edward on his meditated descent on England, 527—at 
Fontenoy, 528—his equipage, 532—at Lawfeld, 533—his death, 
535—his character, 536. 

Schools, Public, report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on, re¬ 
viewed, 147—administration of endowments, 148 —evidence taken 
before the Commissioners, 151 ct seq .—classical the staple edu¬ 
cation in the sixteenth century, 158—its present dominance, 160— 
Mr. Gladstone’s view, 163—decision of the Comrnisjsioners, 167— 
arithmetic and mathematics, 171 — modern languages, 174 — 
natural science, 175—history, 175—composition and orthography, 
176—advance made of late, 179—jiroportioii of masters to boys, 
181—Eton, 182 et seq. —the monitorial system, 186—fagging, 
186—duties of parents, 187. 

T 

Ttebutien, G. S., his Eugenio de Guerin : Journal ct Letlres publics 
avec rass(!?ntimcnt de sa Famille, reviewed, 249. 

W 

Weher, Dr. Karl von, his Moritz Graf von Sachsen, reviewed, 500. 

WhateJy, Richard, archbishop of Dublin, review of his Common¬ 
place Book, 372—character of his writings, 373—his early life, 
875—s on the common fallacies of his day, 376 et seq, 
—Palmer’s Treatise on the Church of Christ, 379—ecclesiastical 
miracles, 385—the Tractarians, 386—Whately’s elevation to the 
see of Dublin, 387—his equanimity, 389—his f political or 
social achievements, 392 —onesidednoss of hi.' intellectual cha¬ 
racter, 395—his rhymes, 399—his egotism, :^0Q,, personal 
oddities, 401—his remarks on the Lord Lieutemn^fjhip of Ireland. 
402-404—his good qualities, 405. i * 

THE END OF VOE. CXX. 
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